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A D t E IITI S E M, E N T, 


The Gcivernments of India publisli on an average a volim* 

• every four days. From Reports affecting the entire Fmpire to 
/ accounts of local drainage, from the opinions of the ablest officers 

. ■ to the cost of a cutcha bye-road in a frontier province, every thing 
fiatb th place iti these publications, There is searcclj a subject 
, conliected with Indian Adiniuistratioxi on which they do liot ok*" 

' i haust official knowledge. There is no officer in the conn try who 
may not obtain from them,, in reference to his special task, all 
the advantages of experience. The information tans vast is, 

, however, widely scattered. The Recbrda of one Presidency are 
scarcely known in another. The books are not veiy readily pro . 
i'i ' curable, and above all they are like all other blue books dry, iH- 
;,; digested, and overlaid with detail It costs an hour to find a fact; 

and in India men who care about facts cannot spare hours. 

, i' The object of the Compiler is to remove this defect, to do for 
' the official information of India what Mr. Leone; Levi is doing 
• for the Blue Books of England. The Annals will Gontjwise every 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance in the records of the 
, quarter. A. copious Index will enable the reader instantly to re- 
; fer to the subject of which he is in search, and any peculiarity of 

opirnon and even of Style is carefully retained. 

’ . A word may be necessary on the arrangement adopted. It is 

intended that the most important subject should have the largest 
- space, hut in cstiniating the relative iraportance of the recordk 
"" the Compiler has been compelled to rely on his own jadgraent. 

Usually all subjects of imimrial interest have the preference, statis- 
; tics occupy the next place, and subjects purely historical the last. 

• " The only e,xeeption to this rule is in the case of records like the 

History of the Eohilcund Survey. They are not very important, 
and not at all interesting, but they can only be condensed to a 
certain point. Of the labour thus saved to the public, but one 
illustration must suffice. Tbe Number contains 133 pages. The 
books analyzed comprize just two thousand five limKlrecl. 
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I ’N D I A N A .1) M 1 N I S T R A T I O N, 


THE ENAM COMMISSION. 

Bombay Recopfy, No. XXX.^-Nm Series, page h^.^ ^ 

On 1st July, 1848, Mr. Hart, Enam Coiamissioriev; ^(#t3 
Dll the history.and operations of his department. It has 
lotiK been known that estates have been alienated from.OoTeru- 
ment in a fraudulent manner. The Peshwa’s Oovernmeat 
endeavored to check the abuse, but from the remotenqgs of the 
districts, , the unsettled state of the country, and the power and 
eharacter of the officers, who held them, the attempt fiujed. 
The Ai-lieuiations becaiRe more frequent uriclcr J5a]ee 
Thomas Munro on tidciug possession of the Southern Marhatte 
Country noticed the abuse in letters to Mr. “ 

March, and 28th August, 1818. In those letters he stated that 
“ a large portion of the alienations would be found to have arisen 
from unauthoriised giimts and other frauds. Evwy one 
from the Kurnura of a village to the Surswbah of the Car¬ 
natic granted both land and pensions.” In 1819, Mr. Elphiu.. 
stone as Commissioner prescribed some rules, temporary and 
imperfect, for Euam claims. He added that when onr system was 
mo^re matured, it would bo eicpedient to add, as a further reward 
to officers discovering recent fraudulent alienatiaps, a grant 
of the revenue of the year in which the resumption took place. 
The first general scrutiny instituted hy Mr. Thaekeray> 
Principal Collector of Dbarwar, ivho died with his work un¬ 
finished. Since then iptll proceedings have been aesultory. i.nf3 
decisions also have teeii vitiated by the depcudeiice placed on in¬ 
terested evidence, the Peshwa^s .Duftur being alniost uiiknown^ 
.Mr. (Joldstnid, Supcxdntendeut of Sur\w, found that ncsiqes the 
Muhals alienated as Jagh(3er and Suidnjauir 700 viliages out ot 
the Ivhakat Mehals of Dliarwar aud Belgium , had disappecu^^^ 


A 


, 2j4i52 villages left to Govemnient and iioniijutlly Khalsat, 

6^000 were gone, the share of Goverumexit even in its own 
villages not averaging one-half, 

Mr. Goldsnml .found that many of these alienations were 
fietitious, and in 1841, suggested the expediency of additional 
precautions for the examinatiou of the Poona records, Iii 1841, 
he was despatched to make arrangements for the papers reiating 
to the Southern Marhatta Country. On his report, a Conimitteo; 
compoEed of himself and Moro .Punt, Principal Sudder Amee.ii, 
was formed tp investigate the titles of persons holding Enama 
in tlie Southern Marhatta'Coimtry. On the 17th January, 1844, 
Mr. Hart was added to the Committee and subseqaently he and 
Capt. M. F.'Gordon formed the Committee. 

Between 184S and 1846, the area of investigation was extend¬ 
ed so to include the rvhole of the Southern Marhatta Countrv. 
The work, says Mr. Hart, has consisted principally in hearing 
statemehts made _ by Enamdars, and reporting on them, and in 
miscellaneous business; also reporting on the condition and pro¬ 
posed settlement of hereditary village offices. Between 26th May 
end 20th November, 1847, Mr. Hart began to pass decisions 
himself. That system however, though comparatively rapid, was 
abandoned, ill consequence of doubts as to its legality. 

Classified lists have been made of cases referred by the Col¬ 
lectors of Bharwar and Belgaum, amounting to 2,868, Barge 
quantities of records have been collected, liitbrmation has been 
received as to the village establishments, aud lists shewing the 
extent, value, &c. of each Euara in Bharwar. 

The cost of the Commission in 1847 was Us. 25,423-13-10. 
It is impossible to state the effect of the Commission on the,> 
revenue, but Mr. Hart calculates the permauent gain at Ks. 
18,000 a year. Tie can form no estimate of the time to be con¬ 
sumed, but it will be great if he is compelled to report each case 
to Government. In a postscript, Mr. Hart gives some details of 
the financial result of the Commission up to 1848:— 

Total actual expense of Commission, ... ..Ks. 66,395 

Annual revenue recoverable inconsequence of 

Commission, ... ... . '. 40,748 

Government approves on 25th October, 1848, of Mr. Harfs 
report. 

On 13tu May, 1846, Mr. B. A. Blane, Bevenue Commissioner, 
Nortbern Bivision, submits a correspondence from Broach relative 
to the investigation of Enam titles. The Collector of Broach wants 
an establishment. This is disallowed, aud on 18th February, 1847, 
Mr, Blanc submits another correspondence, saying the new' Collee- 
tbr of Broach will dispense with the establishment, but has taken 
a view' of Reg. VL of 1833, the accuracy of which he (Mr, Blaue,) 


In reply, on the 30th April, G-ovemnieiit determines the 
hterpretatioii otthe Act, and orders Mr. Blane to ascertain exactly 
die position in wliich the proceedings for investigating the vali- 
lity of rent free titles stend, in the several Collectorates imder his 
control. On the same day the samp order is sent to the Revenne 
Commissioner of the Sontheni Marhatta Gountiy. Mr. Town- 
isend, Commissioner of the Southern Marhatta District replies on 
:j;the S6tli Nov. 1847, that;no inveBtigation into Enams generally 
Oias ever been made in the PoOna Cprieotorate. No regular 
enquiry has ever been instituted in Ahmedutiggmvvvhile in a 
sub-divkion under Mr. Tytler only doubtful Enam claims have 
bee investigated. The aeknowledged and registeYed Euams have 
not been touched s In Sholapore an investigation into the va- 
me and extent of the Enams in the four Southern dktricts has 
been made. That of the Warslia in the Sholapore dfe* 
trict is nearly completed. In the northern districts a preHminary 
inveBtigation has been made by tlip Mamlntdiars; The quantity 
of Enam land held free of service k 83,115 acres, worth Es. 37 ,\)59 
a year. In Rutnagherry no general enquiry has been insti¬ 
tuted. Little therefore has been done, except in Sholapore, 
gmd under the Snb-Colleetorate of Mr. Tytler. Enclosed in Mr, 
!?ownsendk report k a letter from the Collector of Ilutnjjgherry 
stating the general facts given above, but adding that:—- 

^‘’By Regulation Vl. of 1833 the period of enjoyment 
lecessary to confer a prescriptive right is Teduced from sixty to 
thirty years, whereas in the Rules of 1842 sixty years!enjoyirient 
j. requisite, as also two successions iix lineal descent, when the 
claimant possesses no Sunuds or other dohumentary evidence in 
upport of hk hereditary title.^^ The Collector thei'efore would 
adhere to the Rules of 1842, and adds that? the 80th year 
from the fell of the Peshwa k now euiTenh. He estimates the 
alienations in Rutnagherry iit Rs. 77,653. In reply the Go¬ 
vernment on 24th Janniiry, 1848, remarks that it by no means 
follows that because an Enam is registered it k acknow¬ 
ledged, aird declares that even under 'Reg. VI. of 1833, Govern¬ 
ment luis power to enqnke into titles. For, Clause 2 excludes 
fVora the thirty years^ privilege all land alienated since the 
British Government obtained possession of the country, and 
without its permission, and the 3rd Clause excludes grants made 
without the authority of the Pesluva since 1808. The following 
eleven letters only carry on the official routine. 

Oh 5 th I)eeexal)er,184S,Mr. W.A.Blane,Revenue Cohimksioneri 
Noithern Division, reports on the progress of the ijnam Enquiry 
in hk division, enclosing coiTespondence from all his Collec- 
torates. In Ahniedalmd there were onginally 1,35,398 bcegas 
of land in Khalsa villages wholly or partially rent free. Notices 
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MMWi ISjTOQ l> 0 egaf Jteve hare. 

es^Tnpti,',"-Or ^ftei*"'.i^ 'peno^^. 

tii(f|l/| @,^'5'^; have ' be^u rommeti, f^.4- ■ umi^L'^; 

reM. ■I’emayi ii$i'' ilv, btfilfTeftf-tlie 
.'r0‘(],\ik@s, a. ;»^ecml . oflieer/ ' , ihfaub- 

mw a taVie AYhieb. th^ 15^§;31.beepjafi o$:fe 
uader iiotico, while ©|i t3^99;^8d7 hoticea havo bOifeii - 

, He reports c^es wei’c. th^,' ti-^les. h^ve 
tivi^vthelaiidshaveheeB-cp;atii;iue4 botha;|>i4!ti^V’^‘T^ 

■ftrr 11 ffHV ycavb*. Oii Act; ¥1^ 

of i8o3, many parties maintained thit'they 
fot« skty or.,Jjhii'ty years, and 

Ml. Havies reports,that iik/the ibmv-^i^Ioola:i-^VIkoa(.*^ 
t/'shlesar and ■ Ha-nsoto the oi^oratiops of Srttvey lea;ve no- 
tliin:^* .tiO,;be.;desk!ed. Ib AhxaMte and JiuBboosur Talookr 
ami the ' Mehtd ot^; Pehej no dByesti have been made 

tiioitg-li the proportion - of alienated lands m very great, 'i-h-' 
titl^Ki stiih dpenvto lavesti^^ the service .tenures^ aiad y:;;'’e- 

fwipiive .teivures, aixd Sircnit/Ja-ivi^.-British 
il^^^eniment obtained possesion of the-country^ The prescriptive 

.■■■:'■ • 

^Gra«^alaufe ]'>e-r aiianm^ ../’■ .y-..' Rs, 2yS2,01-^ 

;'■: '^ecjhgthea a^nd Ouranea, ,•', , '.■.44,317 

' ,. ISbk>d money itssigned te Ralek ’to. seOur^^^ :■. , 

'hmiiitv from-Botiiliatiop., V.'b’ 'f■l,■'>':y';, ■''' '■■ ^ 

'■ ffindoaTenH>lcVlaiid5^'^ ... ."... ' 'ZSM^ 

■'^ ' 'Atequo lamK ' '.t, 

Total, ■'... 

■■■ Si:;r"vic’& Lands. ' ■>; 

Lands assig:ned iu Yha^ity to iudividu^ ITindoos, .. 1,37,541 

.Hindoo Merulieaht^$-!imds, ... ... ... ... 2^1 Jt> 


Total, 1,30,656 

Of the total amount tliero ha.Ye been 

, Investigfiterl by Survey Committee, .. .. Rs» 2,06,370 

Not kivesti^ated, ... ... .... ... 3,23,879 

■ Mr. .Davies explains that the old WanW^' or Orassia kj^nd» 
are hold by kiunemorial tenure, and cannot be upset. /The new 
^Vanla tuo very generally surreudered by the holders. He pro- 
tq de^Kjribie the tenures, and believes it itrxpossibh Ipy: 
yj^lar esi^ljshment to make any iiivestigatiou.. It mugt be 
i^cted by a Commit^ the Collector may be aMeia> 

■bdy. Suyat> Mrf :Sttewai’t reports that no regular ouqiui-' 

yy !xa.^ iu the Zillah. 1 he Survey ofiieera 





'TM^lara or excess, and iu some instances assessment on these 
dands has been enforced. Mr. Stewart submits adabie sJiewing that 
1,07,917 beegas of land have been alienated in Surat, of which 
497 beegas have been reatuned rluder Reg, of 1827, and 

, the holders .of 912 beega.s more have been served with notice.s. 
1391 beegas have been confirmed to the holders, but of thi^ 
quantity decisions affecting 1296 beegas have not been sabraitted. 
‘ to Government as required by Reg. XVII. of 1827. From Tanna 
the Collector reports that 1900 notices have been served, but no 
final decision has been received. He suggests that an Assistant 
Collector should ^be appointed to the work, aud questions the 
necessity for examining all such claims. He also deprecate.s the 
practice existing iji the CoVlectorate of attaching all Enams on 
‘Re death of their holders till the decision of the Governraent is 
tnown. He adds that 2386 beegas have been investigated, aud2553 
, to be enquired into. }?rom Khaiidekh the Collector reports 
thwi' the extent of Enam land i.s 3,23,o:io beegas or Us. 4,10,396 
a year. Of this there has been 


Revenue^ 


Beegas. 

1,87,.339 
1,35,985 



Confirmed by Govt. 
To be investigated, 


The Agent at Colaba reports that alienations amount to Rs. 
11,722 a year, of this amount the holders of Rs. 1.2,576 have 
ijfegistered their sunuds. Promises to enquire further. 

On 9th April, Mr. Shaw sums up the result.s di these inves¬ 
tigations in the northern and southern Divisions thus 

"The amount thus alienated would appear to he estimated 
for both divisions at an armual valuation of Rs. 82,11,737-1.0-8 
for the year 181f)-47, of which large amount Rs. 36,71,031-8-2 
appertained to this division (vide figured statement following), 
distiaguishing Rs. .8,09,413 as service lands to Patels, Koolkur- 
nees, and others, and leaving Rs. 28,61,621-8-2 as the ahuinut 
wholly alienated from Gov'ernmeut. 



PivisicrJis^ 


Atoed^b.'wL,.. 

", ' ■■.,.:■■■'■, ,• 

■ Surfftt/ 

"“Ifevaph, ' 

Taix,)m, ' " V'■ 

B^andeiah, , . 

Agont .at Cdlaba:,':.. ‘ ’ 

Borthorn Bivision, 
Tokd Southern Bi vieion. 




Amount entered m 
Col. 6 of Statement 
A> accompahyingCoh 
lectoi'^8 Anmial Ke^ 
ports for 1646-47. 


Amomifc entered in 
Col. 8 of Statement 
Anwcompanying-Col- 
Icsctor’s Aririuai .Re¬ 
ports for 1846-47. 
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80,m 15 0 
4 n 
6 6 


74,088 

-1,71>731 
: ' 37,768' 
4.,42,678 


:Re. A,P. 


8M41S 0 

22,30,165 6 


8,18,166 
8,48,068 
4*38,086 
7,60,618 
1,06,031 
6,66,364 , 
13.914 
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.;8''':7o 

3 6 
6 8 
7 10; 

I 0 

4 2 


0 36,71,034 a 
6| 45,43,768 7.= 


i3P,4S, 568 fl pi : 82,11787 15 S 
at fJ“, 9°^ the Scepticaa of 

at Colaba, are of opinion that they have not the meanfto 
commence a satisfactory enquiry. Mr. Shawquotes their 8iiP»«-f«s 
tions, and requests that one officer should he atmoiSf «« 
Assistant to the Collectors of the Division, and be imuled bv the 

MThar?™E2^*'S oi KftoZt 

marftatta Conntiy. He does not propose to relieve the Cni 

On Sh n TJ dimply to extend id to them 

On Jtb October, 1849, he submits a letter from the Collector Of 

V Xirjf “hSelf 

predecLor isiied e.xpired, his 

® tneufoie 16,010 cases to he disposed of. The Drespnt 

establishment will not he able to dispose' of them for^tS 

during which time the holders’ titles must remain uncertaii/ 

Observations 

mission on a more definite and satisfaLiy basis.' He ohsei ve^ 
that while the rules for ’ determining titles appear siSS 
the means for enforcing them are deficient, and an enactment 

vv lien the Kegs, of 183/ were introduced, the rules contained 
111 ^ them for the conduct of Enam investigations were declared 
inapplicable to tliesc^ provinces. The adjudication of titles re 
raamed therefore m the hands of Goverameht. Since the Enam 
Comnnssion vras founded, the cases have been too numOTous for 






















to decide, For tliis bml others Goveri 

ont pfescribed a system^ by which an appeal fi‘om the Enam 
Commissioneir wm teaxle to tbo lleveiOue Coniimissiou^ and 
i B a certain class of cases to Govemmeat, Not Ion g afterwards 
it w£iy 3 ruled that GoveiTiment alone could decide finally on 
this class of eases^ and Gownmaat was c<>mp)elled do revert 
to the old systeox, just as'ol)jectionable now as before.^^^^^ 

Hart pi\ieeeds to iiiGonyenience by a reference 

to results. Under the: old and present system in the 4 years 
preceding 1848^ 872 daims were ro|K)rt6d^ and 863 decided. 
In the six rnor#^^^^ and November, 1847; the 

claims disposed of niiioimt to 638, shewing that the propor¬ 
tion of work, done is 6. times as great. The reason k that 
the Beveiiue Commissioner was content with a record in 
the vernaculaiv no time vras lost in translation. There 
are still 58;00() holdings to be investigated. Of these 30;645 
being* service holdinj^ may; it is true; be speedily disposed 
of; but still the remaining 38;G00 must bo carefully and 
separately exammed. Another for such an Act k that 

the posver even of Govemment for absolute resumption in any 
casO; however groxmdless the title may bC; is doubtful, Mr. 
Hart has reasea to believe that the Sadder Adawlut k of that 
opiniotn Lastly thd Remembrancer of Ijegal Affains holds that 
the Eham Comraksioner should be kept outi of sigliU that 
this officer iuxs no power to cause the productioti of evidence. 
The Enam Commksionership has passed its ordeal with appro¬ 
bation. The remedy for the evils of iM eonstitiition is simple; 
and Mr, Hart annexes a sketch for the Act required.'^ 

Ori 30th June; 1849; the Hon^ble Court praise and recapi¬ 
tulate Mr, Hart*s tteport; but are of opinion that further inea^ 
sures are expedient. The Court cousiders the report, to Qo- 
veniment iu every case miuecessary. In ordinary cases an 
appeal to the Revenue Commissioner is sufflcientl Those cases 
in which the rules strictly interpreted w^ould operate harshly; 
should alone be repoited to Government. 

Ori 7th January; 1850; the local Goveramont recapitulates* 
fho facts to the Govenunent of India; and recommends that the 
duty of investigatfon shoiild be entmsted to one Chief Commissi¬ 
oner with Assistants: It requests also that a Draft Act (given) 
may be passed; applicable only to the Southern Marhatta Country, 
Deccan and Khandeis h; the law can subseqiieTitly be extend¬ 
ed or modified tor Guzerat and' the Konkan. The Govera- 
ment considers that the Commis.sion should be its own Appallate 
Court; the iVsSsistaiits deciding with appeal to tlie Commissioner; 
the Court of Direciors having* expressed an opinion unfavpui’able 

. * * Skotell not given. 
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„, -- such wattem. Oft 27th September the same 

'^Qi)vmimo.VLi asks for ft reply. 

On 1 It'll O‘^ctobeij,18<>0^ the Oovemmeut ol Iu<iia fipolo^’*i 556 S 
for delay, satietions expenditure, biit feels a diffioiiity iia to the 
Act from the absence of any deiinitioa of a ^ood title. It 
approves tlie scheine for appeal, and points to iiof.,''. XVII. as 
si;i]>j)lying a defiuitioii of tilk;.-, and rukjs of i)ro(;ednre. On gbtli 
November the Government of Bond)a\v ujpjoints Mr. Hart, liuam 
ConmiLssioner on Us. .‘>,00(1 a mouth', and directs birii to furnish 
the Rides required by the Government of India’, and a system 
of procedure. It also directs him to add to tlin Driii't Act ' 

Glause.s conferring on the Commission, original and appellate ' ’■ 

power. Also remK-yts bis oynnion on goiiio yither matters of 
dobiil. On 30th December, Mr. Hart replies submitting and ' ' 
explaining an amended Draft. He objects to rules in ClauHe 0 
ot Kog‘. XVII. of 18U7, as in tlioinscives nnjurit, and nnsuited 
to the country. He gives reasons for condc'tnning Clause 11) 
of that Act.. He argues also tlmt those ruh's never did apply 
to the conquered territories. Mr. Hart proceeds to describe 
the Draft Act. On 1st .lanu.iryhe forvvard.y also a Code of Jiules, 
and observes, tliat it is merely an avKaigeinent oi‘the Rules of 
1^.39, and 1842 already approved by the Court of .Directors, 
with some additions described at length. 

■ The remaining eorrospoudenee discusses alterations of detail 
in the Act. The Actwms passed on 13th February, 1852, as 


The Preamble states that In the Bombay Pre-sidcncy claims 
against Govcj'nmeut ibr Enams are excoptedfrom theeog-nixance 
of the civil couits, and former Rides are iaapplie!!bl(j. 

1. Repeals former rules in all provinces not brnoght under 
lleguliit ions by Reg. XV'II. of 1817 of the Rornl/ay Code. 

2. The. Governor may appoint an Enarn Coinmi.s.yioner and 
A.ssistant. 

3. Tlmir duties are regulated by Sehedide A. 

' 4. Titles shall bo determined by Sehedide B. 

,5. The Commissioner and hi.s As,sistantB po.sses.s the or-, 
dinary powers of a Civil Court. Complaints are cognizable only 
as symcified in Ilnle 2, Schedule A. 

6. .Bril)ery or abuses committed by any oHi(jer of the Cr»m- 
j!aii;.sion ai'e pnnisliuble with fine, and imprisonment not exceed- ■ 
iiig live years. The receipt of u prc.sent is an abuse. Such 
penalty shall not preclude Civil Action. 

7. No decision shall be rpiestioned in any Court of Iiaw, .nor 
feball, any Member of the Commission be liable for an ad, done 
bona fide. 


ii 

SIS 






SCH'EDtJLIfl A- 


9' 'I 



The duty of the EnaiXA ConimissioM^^^ is to mvestiigahy the 
titles of daiaiants of J3na.ms or 2. All orders of the 

Assistants are appealable to the Commissioner, and orders 6f the 
CommiiSsioner to local Goveramdit. S. The Eham Cbmmissiaiief 
shall receive and record evideitee fromi clSimahts. 4-. These state- 
meiits may be received also tlirough the BeTenn^ Aathorit 
vvjthput any previous! proced«re> except aniiYvitatioa to elaimaBts 
to state their titles. 5. When sudi invitation is not 
to, a notice may be issued requiring claimant persbnallj'' or by 
Agent to shen title; The notice shall state inature of irivcstiga- 
tiQii, date, and the liability on non-appearance to attachment of 
estate. 6. Notice to be served Upon proprietbr, or person in cliarge. 
7. If neither can be found it shall be posted in the office of 5ie 
native B.evenue officer, and public place of the village, calling 
on claimaut to prove his title in six months. 8. Attachments 
shall be enforced by Collector on written requisitioTi of Enain 
Commissioner. 0/ When statements have been received they 
sliali be tested, and compared with State Recordsv or other evh 
dence, and decisions passed. 10« If pai’ties do not appear the 
Commissloiier or his Assistant shall proceed exparte. 11, An 
attacliment may be removed on the requisition of Enam Commis¬ 
sioner, but the results collected shall not be restored except iindef 
general or of Government. 12, Copies of 

decisions shall be given to the parties, or sent in their 
absence to the revenue authority of the Talbok. 13. Decisions 
shall he carried out by Collectors in any manner specified 
by Government. 14 Appeals may be presented witbin 100 
days from decx’ee. Appeal may be admitted subsequently if 
good cause is shown for delay. 


{Schedule B, 

Bides for the Adjudication of Titles. 


1, All hinds held under specific and absolute declaration 
of the British Government or eompetent officer actingv under it, 
continue according to such declaration. Provided tludi if ques¬ 
tion arises as to the competency of the officer, the Governmenf 
shall decide. 

2. Any land held under a Sunud declaring it to be here¬ 
ditary shall be continued according to Sumid. Provided that 
authority granting or recognizing the grant was competent, 
such competency to be decided by Government:. And also that 
conditions of tenure involve n^ breach of law, or of the rnh> 5 S of 
decency. And alsr> that the grant has not been revoked or aitered. 


^ Lands held miintermptedlf as wholly or imrtiallj e. 

- from asses^nhent for a period of sixty years before^ 
trocluctioii of the British Goverto^ and then in the anthpris- 
ed possession of a grand-son in male descend or male heir of the 
body of such gran d of the original giniitee, sluili continue to 
be so Held so long as there shall he in existence any male heir of 
the body of the person who xfas incumbent at the introduotion 
of the British Government, tracing his lineage suchincura^* 
bent throiigb nrale heirs 

4. All lands; ixnintcr.niptedly held as wholly or partially ex¬ 

empt froin assessment for a period of fqriy years 
ititrodoctidn of the Britislii Government, and then in the autho¬ 
rised rf a son, or male heir, of the body of a soil 0 

the original grantee, are to be continued tor one successiGn 
further’ than that of the person who was incumbent at the 
introduction of the British Government, that is, until the death 
of his last surviving son.’’^ 

5, Provided that thCvmere the holding in genmne ac¬ 

counts of district officers shall prove anthorissed possession, unless 
there are entries which prove that such holding must have been un- 
anthorisjed by Government or Paramount Power/ Also that if 
there be no evidence in disptoof, claimaixPs right shall he admittecL 
A lso that the introd of the British Goyernment shall be rec¬ 

koned from the time when the East India Company became the pa¬ 
ramount pc^wor {IS respects Eiiams.. Thus in the l\^shwa’s territory 
it begins from the close of the GoverBment of the Peshwa. On 
the lapse of axi independent iJriiicipaKty or Jaghire older th^h 
thq Pcsliwa^s Government time must bo counted from the date at 
which the general managem ent of the clistricte came into the hands 
of the Company, In cases of doubt Government will decide: 6. Ex¬ 
empt land, the right to which is not admitted, will be resumed Ut 
the death of the incumbent. Provided thatthe word incumbent shall 
apply to person in possession when inyestigation commenced* 
Also that in case of a recent fraud the Enam shall be resumed at 
once. 7. All Lands held for Mosques, Temples, or permanent 
institutions shall be permaTiently coiitinmxl. Ifrovided 

Itule 3. Also if in ,such a case there is nq evidence to prove the 
consent of paramopht power, 40 years^ possession shall suffice. 
Also unless ^'eyidedde,,'!^ "'forthcoming to^, disproveassertion' 
of continuoufpdfefeessidfrtbe t hold. Also, the advantages 

of ,this inxie, ifoi apply to individual claimants. Claims under 

this rule- if fidt; he decided by Erde 6.' :■ ^■ 

All lands au|hOri;iediy, held by an official tenure, which It' 
is..evident frofo lacai 'XsagC;Wa^''memif tO; be hereditary^,,,bas' ^ 
been-:’'epi' thopf h'^thore. bC; ' 



ProvkleVl as in Rule 2 e^eii if no proof of consent by coinpc- 
tout authority is foxthcoiriiug, shall sutfice. 

Bat this Rule does not apply to emofcments for service 
performed to the State. Mere length of pjoyment ol land 
by an official does not bring him under tbm rule. If a claim 
under this Buie is not admitted,; claimant shall be allowed , ffie 
advantage of any preceding rule applicable to his ca$e, 9. On 
the lapse of lauds a moiety may he continued in ca.ses of poverty 
to widows of last incumbents. Provided tliat the widow of 
the holder of an hereditary e.vemption who dies without heirs 
shall be, considered his heir. 10. These rules shall not be 
necessarily aiiplicable to service or political tenm-es. 11. Ihesp 
rules may be relaxed under instructio.ti Irom Cxoveruuicnt ol 
Bombay. 


THE POONA DUPTTJE. 

Bombay Records. No. XXX.—New Series. 

On 15th September, 1819, Mr. J. Macleod, Secretary to Mr. 
Elphinstone, describes the Poona Duftur, as the official record 
•of the Peshwa’s Government. In it were kept all accounts of 
the revenue and expenditure except the private afeounts of the 
prince, and such statements as it was not the interest of indivi-: 
duals to record. The Duftur was very complete till the reign of 
Baiee Bao, That ruler adopted the farming system. The Duftur. 
was divided into three or four departments all under the Hooxoor 
Purnavees. The Fur was the immediate office of the Purnavees, 
x\ll grants issued out of it. It was the depository of financial 

inforipation. * i t • 

The Behera department received the accounts of tlie dustnets, 
and made them up for the inspection of the Furnavees. 

■ The Surinjam department had charge of all Surinjamis. 

The Ek Berij department at Poona received accounts from al’ 
others, and framed ahstracls and registers of all financial trans¬ 
actions. , 

The Duftur at Poona contained all official accounts of dis¬ 
trict settlements, and villages, rendered by the officers of Go¬ 
vernment, of all alienations of revenue, of all privileges, rights 
and pay of State and village officers, of the strength and pay of 
troops, and of all establishments. The accounts were well kept 
up to the accession of Bajee Bao. From tljat time the Duftur 
was neglected, people permitted to carry off records, &c. Poona 
was occupied in Novemher, 1817. The records ivere found hi 
(iisorder, hut nearly complete from 1729. to 1817, except ibb.# 
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During the reign of Bajee Rao they are hy 


^ 1/57 to 1763. 

no means complete. 

The accounts shew a remarkable degree of corisistencv' and 
TG'lt^tivG ftcciir^iCy^ tKougli licvv© tio in¬ 

dividuals,, 

On the foundation , of the Duftnr estahlishnmnt amder the 
Commission the Duftur has been aiTanged, partly by districts, and 
partly by Pergminahs, Full statements of all allowances aitd ex¬ 
emptions have been forwarded to the Collectors. The Dufturs 
of the Konkan for ten years have been sent to Bombay, Ab- 
strapts^of the produce, deductions, and revenue during, the last 
year of Bsijee RaoJiave been framed and authentiemcd, Mr. 
Macleod describes the measures of authentication. The Duftur 
contains much curious general information, especiailv as to tax¬ 
ation and the Feahwa's army. f 

On 9th May, 1826, Mr. t haplin, Coiimiissioner in tlic Dcccaii, 
again describee the Poona Duftur. It is of importance that these 
documents, now well arranged, should be kept entire. He re¬ 
commends, as the trust may be easily abused, that it should be 
cmflded to a avil Stwvaid 1,400 a mouth. Also that 

the duties of the native Dufturdar should be extended to idl the 
Collectorates. They are so extended in Madras. The duties of the 
native kutcherry may be discharged under the direct orders of 
Croveriiinent. Mr. Chaplin proceeds to describe the functions 
of the native establishment under a Civilian Superintendent of the 
Duftur. He reports thatcomplaints are constantly comingin which 
should be investigated by the Sivperintoncleut, and decided by Go¬ 
vernment. Recommends Mr. John M'arden as Superintendent, 
Mr.; Steele for a tempih'ary Assistant, and the existing Duftur- 
i#ar fw Sheris'tadar. Estimates annual cost, at Its. 23,808, and 
subjoins list of statements to be furnished to Superintendent by 
:eaeb Oollectorate. (List not given.) 

On 19th May, the Government sanctions Mr. Chaplin's pro- 


On 4th J une, 1835, Mr, S. Marriott, Agent for the Poona Sir- 
davs represents that the records have been keptnndertho “ general 
we' of the Agent’s Sherishtadar, but the plan is inconve- 
ifent. Recommends appointment of a Keeper of the Records.* 
<Pu 4th September, 1835, tlje Government order that five 
iye gentlemen sball be appointed unpaid Superintendeuts 
the Duftur, that they shall have only two writers, that the 
key shall remain with the Chief Superintendent, and that two 
.of them shall always attend the opening of the Duftur. On 9fh 


Tliero n hivMs in libes^ 
sseciiii^ not to have beeli camod out. 


Mr. Ohiiplin a propos^iil; thofigh sauetkmed, 


1t)0r, Mr. BeU, 4gent for the replies slioxv 

tb0 est;d>lisKmeni> and tlu^t a per¬ 
sonal attendance/ but tliat; they Accept 

the eltavge/and nlfer variouB silggCfi^tioiis for its ftilfilment. 

On SBtli Oetohcr, 18^5, Qovernnieni snactionB 
fen(lent 3 ^ requests^ hut slightly diminishes tlie establishment^ and 
directs thetn to in vestigate all frauds ami report the same to the 
Magistmte. On 1st August:, 1896, Mr. Bell transmit^ a Keport 
from the Snperinteiidentei They state that 1,300 Imndlos ot 
papera have been arraiiged and 19,000 require arrangement, which 
will be eteeted in live years. Mr. Bell says the e:Kpense of the 
arrangement is Es. a year, and doubts its advantages. 

On 6th September, 1836, Government refers the question to 
the Eevemie Comrpissionev, Mr. T. WiUiamj^on, who on 0th ■De¬ 
cember replies, recohimeirding the eontiiiuance of the existing 
arrangement, as aii inyestigatioii of Enam Titles is desirable, 
and he werily believes that if Government haci a competent 
officer available to enquire'^ info them ^^many titles would be 
fbmrd invalid/'' to the advantage of the Revenue. Accordingly 
on SStfh Jannary, 1897) tfoveniment overrule Mr. Bell,mrder 
tlie coutiimaime of arningeraents, and direct him to 

accept an offer of the Supermtendeiits t<i registeivsueh as 

are indispensably necessary for piildic rise in two years. 

6).u; Yth ::,:*No^Wber, Mr; P. I^eGeyt, Acting Agent for. the 
Pooim Sirdars, mneioses a Memorial from the Superintendents 
re<iucstiug an extension of time. They have registered 7,713 
bundles of papers, and arranged 900 ; 5,{)09 more remaining 
to be arranged. Mr. LeGeyt .supports the proposal for exteui- 
sionof time. On the 3rd January, 1839, the Government heats tlie 
demand with regret, Imt grants extension to 1st June, and di¬ 
rects tlnit a copy of the Register sliould be forwarded to Go- 
vemiaent. , 

Ou 3)d January, 1839, a Committee is ordered to 
on the best method of preserving the Boona Duftar. The 0qm- 
mittee consists of Mr* E. Mills, the Agent, Mr. Frcre, the First 
Assistant Collector and such of the Siiperiritendents as are iu 
Boona. The report on 1st June, 1839, that the papers are v^^cll 
arranged, but there are eight rooms fall of fragments, some 
of which may be of value. They are of opinion that a fiiv- 
ther outlay must be incurred j and suggest that a European 
should examine the documents thrown aside. They alsota^re- 
commeBd that the whole of the records should be forwarded to 
the Colloctoratea to which they belong. I:f it is determined to 
preserve thorn they recommend that they bo left with the Su- 
perirafrhhknts. Mr. Mills in enclosing this report suggests that 
the cKamination-of the eight rooms lull of records will cost 


ijutSiiey, and that tlie fragments had better he sold as Waste paper. 
Oh :9th September, 184d, the (Tovernment censures Mr. M 
for delay, orders him to “ transfer to the several Gollectorates 
the Zhartees and Taleebunds appertaining to them," and to 
have the fragments gradually examined hy the native Superin¬ 
tendents. 

On 2nd April, 1842, Mr. H. E. Goldsmid, Superintendent, 
Eevenue Survey, Southern Maidiatta Country, informs Mir. 
Warden, Agent at Poona, that he has not received the documents 
relating to this territory, and has reason to believe that they 
are detained by influential personages. He requests there¬ 
fore that the qa.pers may be made over to a Karkoon,' ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Hart. Mr. Warden in consequence repents to 
Gevernment that he. eannot make over the papers, but has 
ordered them to be locked up, and thinks Mr. Goldsmid had 
better examine them. On 23rd April, 1812, Mr. Goldsmid 
is directed to repair to Poona. On the 11th February, 1845, 
Mr. Goldsmid forwards his report on tlie condition of the 
Duftnr. After recapitulating certain proceedings of the Agents, 
and certain correspondence on the arrangement of papers, he 
proceedstosay that the arrangements, and catalogues ordered by 
the native Superintendents appear sufficiently good. But no 
mean s are taken to prevent the substitution of fictitious papers, 
valuable and iiseless papers are put together, and documents are 
put up as a whole whicli were fouud in parts. The seal, made by a 
common silversmith of Poona, can he imitated, and in 1841 stamp¬ 
ing was abandoned. He describes the useless character of 
many documents put up, and mentions that the KarkoOns have 
put up the records of Khurch or expenditure, which are totally 
•ttseless to Government, with the Jumma or receipts, a statement 
of high value. Mr. Goldsmid also remarks that the abstracts 
of the Duftnr taken by Capt. Macleod are imperfect, and too 
much condensed, hut valuable. They might be curtailed hut not 
abstracted. The Eozkhirds, Ghurneus, Beras, and some other 
statements ought to be condensed into tables. He also recom-- 
mends that the ledger prepared by Capt. Macleod should be 
collated with the Peshwa's diary, and other accounts, and 
that extracts should he made of all accounts relating to 
Enams. Until such a check is prepared the officer em- 
ploved to search the accounts must be all powerful. The better 
arrftiiged of the scattered papers Mr. Goldsmid finds to be of 
importance. The remainder he thinks may contain documents 
of value. Gondemns the plan of sending them tb the different 
Zillahs without precautions against fraud, and recommends the 
adoption of certain improvements in the mode of keeping the 
records. 
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x>JLi. Wai-dca in his letter of the 38th Febriwy, 184.5, enclos- 
in 2 this report, oonimeiidB Mr. Goldsnaid^s quickne!5!S and cleui- 
ae$s, apci recommeuds that heshoxild hereafter finish Ins exami¬ 
nation, explaina the disappearance of some papers and oh« 
serves' The reason 'Vnpne but persons long conversant >Yith 
the documents could know iu what direction they shoiud 
turn when searchiiig particular informatioid^ is, that the 
office of Duftur Kaa'koon was hereditary, and the. son served 
his' appruntieeship to it while his father wa«s yet mive to teach, 
hila the mazes of the labyrinth ; and the service oi these 
persons was obtained by Mr. Elphinstone, and their honesty 
secured, by higli pay and reversionary pensions,—one Komee 
Pense still lives at Poona, and is referred to on doubtful points. 
Mr. Chaplin’s safeguard (says Mr. Warden) was the appointment 
of a Canarese Brahmhi from the Ceded Districts, who was not 
iMxed up with the private interests of the Peshwa’s subjects, to 
the office of Record-keeper, on a salary of Rs. 500_aKffl(hth, 
and a reversionary Enam ol Rs. 4,000 per annum. He; again, 
vras sucoeeded by his son. Mr. 'Warden objects decidediy to 
native Agencv in the matter. The temptation is too great. 

On 35th August, 1845, the Government commends Mr.. 
Goldsmid, but states that a reference has been made to the 

Court of Directors. , , •, 

The remaining correspoiidence relates and rebukes the reiviiss- 
.tiess of certain Collectors in not stamping papers, received from 
the Dnftur, with sufficient speed. 


CONCEALhlENT OE RECORDS BY HEREDITARY . 

ORPICERS. 

Bombay Recoi'dSj No. XXIX. 

On 25tli March, 1854yCapt. T. A. Cowper, Assistant, Enam. 
Commii^isioner, reports on the Suriniam oftheNuggurknr family. 
At the conquest their Surinjam consisted of land work Bs. 8,695 u 
year as jagheer, and R. 694 as Enain, Mr. Blphiustone decided, 
in spite of a Sunud signed by Bajee Eao, that this Surinjam 
should belong’ to Eamchunder Mahadeo and his nophew. The 
decisioriL appears to have been acted on, and by a final arrange- 
Blent the exemption w as continued for tw o generations, a pension 
b^ng gr^^^^ Capt. Cowper in reporting upon the 

pasitipn of the estate discovered that a portion of the Surinjam 
had been entered fraudulently as Enam. This is proved by the 



ccds, by the Peshwa^s Hemorancla^ and by MV. Elplun-* 
release. Th<5 aecomits of the village were examined. The 


deeds 

S3 tenets release. The aecomits of the village were examined. The 
r&o b for 1818 and 1819-20 were not forth(X)mbg/ 
those of 1820-21 it was entered as Shet Smind land. Tu 
those of 1831«S2 it was entered avS Shet Sunud land under the 
head of Enarn.. Prom that year to the present it has been so 
eotexed. The elaimarita are KooikuvneeB of the village and 
must be held responsible. The Assistant Commissioner there¬ 
fore ^ restored it to its heading as Suriiijam. Capt Cowper 
ipntiimes^ complaining of the concealment of accounts by this 
tamily. They had at one time functions in. Ainnednuggur 
similar to tlipse of thd Enarn Conmiission, One branch of the 
tanuly declare t!ie record were destroyed by vennin. The 
Other branch say they were destroyed at the capture of a fort. 
In 1863, Capt. Cow])er had found an accAut lent by this family 
in consideration of Es. 15 to settle a boundary dispute. A 
borlfl also for Es, 250, was executed, to be enforced in case of 
the non-return of the paper. He also discovered a catalogue of 
other accounts which must have been in the same hands. He 
has not been able to discover the accounts. These documents 
he believes are concealed to reagitate questions finally settled 
by the Elnam Commissioner. 

On 30th April, 1855, Government determine the question 
as to the Surinjain and direct Capt. Cdwper to summon Gunput 
llao Neelkimt before him, and point out the dangerous position 
in whicb concealment places the family. Captain Cowpei* is 
also requested to report as to the possibility of defeating the 
intentions of the family by a Draft Act. On 7th August, Capt. 
Cowper, Ei^m Commissioner of Northern Division replies. He 
considers it proved by Mr. ElphinstoneV and Mr. Chaplirds re¬ 
ports that the falsification of accounts was of frequent occur¬ 
rence. It remains to show that this was accompanied by 
an universal concealment of accounts. Hereditary officers con¬ 
victed of the offence have of late been punished by the stop¬ 
page of two months’ pay. The accounts produced during the 
Revenue Survey in the DcGcan have been usually manufactured. 
He must advert to the enormous alienations in. Tamia, Rut- 
nagherry, Surat, Kaira, Broach, and Ahmedahad where Reg. 
XV11. of 1827 is very inadequate, and iiuleed inoperative 
when accounts are withheld, Gapt. Cowper proceeds to des¬ 
cribe the origin of his discoveries. Act XI. of 1853 waKS use¬ 
less to adjudicate claims about which no documents existed in 
the Poshwa’s Duftur. The want of other records was also felt 
in the Southern Marluatta Country. In 1851, a notice was i.s- 
ijucd in Shoiapore directing Government officers to siuTender 
public accounts ia their possession. Each \vas required to declare 



lit wfi ting that I'lC- IkuI ivtallied Jiotlriiig. 'i'he result was nlL The 
iu^reditaiy oiileors d'.ancd tiie existeive of a-ceounia, l>iit prodact'l 
any caleiilaiecl to servo their own interests. A sirniJar atten' j in 
ihiona siinilarlj faileit, only some i\>rgories lacing given in. 'Ihe 
object of ttiis coneealineti t ^\^as to pro vcivt the rcici'very of alieiiateci 
.Ifind'g u &ct ex:ulfcing \7 hinted at in a petition against Act XI. of 
J.85i^ submitted on 17th Nov- i.87>L On the pas;-'Jng ot teat Act 
the Enani Commissi oner pressed on, Goverj'nns''ut tor ).u)po,rt'i>.nce 
of soeriring siicii documents., and v.s'U': tvil.d to take possi.^s.sion of 
thcivi. U:n.cler these instnictlon^ at iGgulkoio m. .Belgaum a 
set wa.s [band in possession of an lieroditnry oflicer, In ISlih 
tins man had produced only 29, denying ilie exist.i^nce of others. 
In 1852, jSOO accounts were i’ound with him. In April, IBof* 
blit Hart directed Cnpi^, (.bm'pcr to secure some account;! scid 
to be in the psO'Sscssie.u oi' Jarioha Ih'spjmdcy of ■;''(vwa.pere, 
who was insane, (’apt, Cowpor fook charge of the Dufttir 
.•tnd sGiiie Imudred bundles of arumunis, and U'Mrnt; i.r(>r.n. 
Jauoba that a largo .Duftur ought to Iw ibuilhci^Tumg. On 
the eyeuing” (.'f the same day, •.Mfl'i Apr.d, 18a2, Pe veceiven, 
information of the existence o.f Jlh,)0 bu,i\(ll.es lu the Iious.? 
of the Dyspandey at Sowaponr. Capir (‘owpi’v traveUed all 
nighij reached Hevvapore- at dayb.feak, a.i,a! found in. tin" upj.rr 
story of tl\e Despandnyh' liavn fihout i.OOO ].>!Ugdi,es, each 
l| feet cube in size. Suhsepuently he found auotln.u’ mass built up 
in a wall of a .K 'lrkmjn of the ],)espamiey'. d'liey were r;.hiefly 
Sunnds. AW were brought to Poorm, Acting on 0 T'dei*s 
from Air, Hart, Ca-pi- (lowper attached tlic records :iu the 
pos{K'Ssi(;)nthe Alai Zemindars, and oii i tl, .M ay, IfJ iniaclles 
more concealed in the house of A¥au:uin Jiarvicliundcr lies- 
pandc'i'. In J une, 1852, th.e head of tiie llastia fainiiy surren¬ 
dered n lai^ge eolliu’tiou. His predecessr>r had denied tlielv cxcc 
tence, t.houglx tlic* and l:>o.st ol; th.(5 Ihsccan Sirdars. Im. 

HnCy J 50 persons had been, f umd in pos'^^cssicai of many iiiowsvnds 
of tiu's.! doonmeiits in the soublo..eastern y(U*tion. of i'ooua, bapis 
Cowper had expected to .find some account,-', in the hands e.l 
ihe Sooj:>a iamily, who howc'. (v): coueealcd live whole wit.h. live 
excavption of one bnudic. In ,1.852, tlic homily ec; the Ucs];rrtidcy ol 
♦foOTicer ceaserk The widows professed an ao.x'oits (h'sire ro 
surrender all ac(^oo,nts. (laptain Cowper hsunJ thcju, emiccahag' 
but recovered some in the Desparnley^s ].)utl:o,r, K.m: bundles in a 
built up recess belonging to the Goiuashf^*-of Rhmr and a toierjw- 
bly complete DulHir at Chimhoolen arid reported .in favour of 
the disrontmuaneo of ihc otbee..' iburt. Cowpoimpuotes an opinion 
iVorn. Air. Hart; advc»"so '>> 'she’COiiti.rmance •:¥ .l)cspand.cys, oud 
Government on fith d;.c.uoynw;.. :de uiis c>ne. 

In Sopt. 18:52, tVpi chi. (o'U'pcr found accounts in hio 


t .»1 

'and snufF-seilers of 3?oona. Ho also’ob-* 
tamed ^330 bundles fmm tlie Wang family of Mongamitu 
These had. ‘in 1819 been concealed. In another instance 
Capt. Jordon obtained 4 cart loads of accounts from the 
Desfamook 6101117 of Poona. They refer to the Nnggnr Col- 
lectorate^ and in 1830 had been sought in vain. It seemed to 
Capt. Gowper certain that these eonoealnaents would entail 
great kss upon the State. In November^ 1853^ an immense 
mass of papers, the existence of which had been denied, were 
sold to grocers and .fire-work makers. Several sackfuls were 
recovered, but £60 lbs. had been used up by a grocer. Capt. 
Gowper remarks that concealinent ‘Of British accounts is 
punishable, but concealment of the Peshwa^s accounts is not 
punishable. Yet, the latter involve the revenue and titles. 

By November, 1852, Capt. Gowper had recovered from 400 
persons in 70 different Tillages many hundred thousand accounts 
in the 3 northern districts of Poona. By December, 300 per¬ 
sons in Poona alone had been found in possession of enormous 
numbers (50 or 60,000). On 6 th December, 1853, Mr. Hart 
had reported th# in one small division 34 dufturs had been dis¬ 
covered in one month, concealed by officers who hold exemptions 
for preserving the papers. In another case, Capt. Gowper found 
a valuable collection in the hands of a Moonsiff, a 3ncl Class 
Sirdar, who had concealed them for 35 years, and defended his 
conduct by falsehood. On 25th February, 1853, Capt. Gowper 
reported that a valuable set bad been discovered in the hands 
of the Purnavees of the Nuggu'kur family. - 

An attempt, says Capt. Gowper, has been made to procure the 
accounts of Ahmednuggur. A large mimber have been obtain¬ 
ed, but the attempt is comparatively a failure. The hereditary 
officers have removed the accounts by cart loads below the C hauts 
where Act XI. of 1852 does not apply. In this state of the 
law alienations in Guzerat and the Konkan can never be ex¬ 
amined. On 19th May, 1848, the alienations in Guzerat alone 
amounted to thirty lakhs of RupecB, to which must bo added . 
some coming under the hojid of political charges. There are also 
cash payments to an extent unknown elsewhere. In Surat above 
;Bs. 1,50,000 are annually paid for Tora Girass’^ allowances. 
No enquiiy can take place without the records. Collector after 
Collector has pointed but the iniquity, but no enquiiy can bo 
useful without the records. Capt. Gowper piuceeds to detail 
the measures necmsaiy to cheek the practice. The greatest 
existing defect is the absence Vf a specific provision for search¬ 
ing for concealed records. In Mnclras under Section 9 of Eeg. 
IX. of 1833, a Collector can issne\a search warrant for records 
on receiving information on oath. Tlu& power^if entrusted also to 
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w be sufficiowt. No duplicate liat however 
6rB can be made, as the lavt directsiii Madras. TheMadras Code 
punishes hereditary officers for destroyitig or concealing records 
by imprisonmeat for not less than 1 year or more than 5 years. 

Of all measures, however, one declaring the emol uments of any 
hereditary office to be forfeited would be the best. The offices 
are shared like all property, and are held on the tenure of keep- 
ing these records. A proclamation would suffice. Public ae- 
eounts which remain concealed should after a proclaimed date 
be declared inadimsaible in evidence. Government has laid 
down the principle that pensions shall not be paid if accounts 
are concealed, but it should be carried out more stringently. Capt. 
Cowper proceeds to shew how the revenue has been affected by 
the Enam Commission. Only Rs. 81,698-9-0 have been spent 
on this portion. The recovery of revenue is Rs. l,22>913-i-L 
Deducting Rs. 40,995-4-1 spent in Arranging accounts of the 
former Government, the recoveries amount to 3 times the ex¬ 
pense. The addition to the permanent revenue will be Rs. 
78,698-16-10. Deducting the amount spent on the accounts of 
the former Government the permanent increase of revenue is 
double the expense. 

I should fail, says Capt. Cowper to present to Government 
what I believe to be a complete statement of the case, did I omit 
to place before them niy strong and deliberate conviction that 
it would be far better at once to put a stop to all enquiry wdiat- 
ever, and to recognise eveiy existing alieBation, than to continue 
an investigation while four-fifths of the documentary evidence 
upon which alone it can be properly based, and in the absence 
of which no decision can be final, remain in the possession of 
the persons who, of all others, have the strongest possible 
personal interest in baffling and impeding iV^ 

The Right Kon’ble the Governor on 3rd November, 1855, ap¬ 
proves Capt. Cowper's report, assents to his views, and considers 
an enactment punishing the concealment of revenue accounts im¬ 
perative. He also in a subsequent Minute (no date) approves 
making co-sharers in an office responsible, because if the duty 
is not fulfilled the office should cease. 

Messrs. Lumsden andMalet concur. On 12th December, 1855, 
the Court of Directors approve. The Draft Act submitted by the 
Remembrancer on 8th Apifil, 1866, provides a fine of Rs. 500 or* 
a imprisonment or both for any person wilfully concealing 
records. Any person known to be in possession of such, and 
not authorized to hold them shall be held prima facie guilty. 

. Government shall in such cases have power to confiscate the 
office, but any co-sharer who may give itiformation shall retain 
his share. No account received after the date of the 

b2 
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^i?^c]amatiou deolaring tlie ofScers appointed to recei\^e rcco^^ 
fehall be adatissiblo as evidence, nuless produced by an officer. 
Any person who sbaJl without periBission disclose or copy any 
record shall be fined E, lOO or 3 montlisMmprkonmeiit. The 
Draft on 38th Aprils 1856^ vvas Bubmitted to the Court of 
Directors. 


HE. DAVID SMITHES EE POET ON THE GOAL AND 
IRON DISTRICTS OF BENGAL. 

Im a letter Baher, Secu’etary to Government in the Pub¬ 

lic Works Department, July 2nd, 1856, Mr. Smith repor^that th e 
coal of the Damoodah Valley, though inferior to the English and 
Welsh coals, is a reliable fuel for the reduction of ores in blast 
furnaces with the aid of a hot blast. The “Irange^'^ of the 
Eancegimgo seam y ields an imperfect coke ; but the was in 
coking is so great that it would be better to use the raw coal. 
The Eaneegunge seam is of rejry peculiar quality. It is com¬ 
posed of bituminous coal, of free burning or steam coal, and 
anthracite, in alternating thin layers. Still it ignites readily, 
bums freely, gives out great heat, and in a Jfurnace with the 
blast heated to 600 Fht. would turn out from the ores of theneigh- 
bourhood 65 or 70 tons weekly of Iron, well suited for R 43 . 1 l- 
way bars and other ordinary purposes. A peculiar Iron ore is 
freely distributed over the surfime of the coal field. It m 
known as immginous gravel, is argillaceous, and is identical 
with the ore worked at Boulogne and other jiarts of France. 
It is now used in making roads, for which it forms an admirable 
nietalling, but it mi^it be more advantageoiusly used with the 
other clay ores of the neighbourhood in the manufacture of 
Iron. 

The Batuiooe Ikon Ohe Fielu which Mr. Snxith proceeds 
to describe in detail is bounded on the North by Qhooroblia, on 
the East by Jamsol, on the West and South by Sottoor, the extent 
from North to South being 4 and from East to West 5 miles* 
The surface of the tract is thickly strewn with lumps of 
iron ore. A section of the iron bearing strata is exposed at less 
than half a mile west of the village of BarrooL A trial shaft 
sunk near Barrooll gave at a depth of 53 feet 38 inches 
of clay Irou ore of very superior quality, and 53 inches of 
carboniferous ore. This latter is of the sort known in Great 
Britain as ^Gilack baud'^ but it is verj^ inferior to the 
Scotch black band. In its raw state it would yield but from 20 to 
2B per cent, of Iron, but if previously calcined would probably yield 



_ petit. Tlip black baud irou has the advantage of being easi 

.^^kedj, and whpn mlxecl with t% claj ores of greatly faeilita 
tlto process of kuielti^ which there is every reason 

to do, that all the^e beds extend ihroughoufc the whole fieid 
tmder notice, and making every allowance for blank spaces and 
wastage in working,^ Smith estimates the contents of the 
field at 4000 tons of day ore, and 6000 tons of black band per 
acre, in all 10,000 tons per acre and 64,00,000 tons per square 
' mile. Supposing that every four tons of the ore produced but 
one ton of pig the field would yield 16,00,000 tons of 
pig ixun per acre, equal to the make of eight furnaces at 70 tons 
each per week for 59 years. Owing to the cheapness of labour and 
the facilities for mining operations, the cost of the Barrool ore 
would not exceed 5 per ton wherea.s thq ores of SfufKnYkhire 
do iapf cost less than 10, and the average of Wales i.s 13. 
Thp undulations of the surface also present opportunities tbr 
mining by patch work” which is much readier and cheaper 
than the system of pits and adits, f t is also probable that a 
deeper shaft would give more beds, but enough has been clone to 
show the existence of ore in abundance, and the further develop- 
inent of the. field may be left to private enterprize. 

The Taluanoa Field announces itself between the 146th and 
146th mile stories on the Grand Trunk Road, in sections exposed 
by the water-courses running southerly to the BSrakar. The 
field eiterids two miles from North to South and one from East 
to West/ Four beds of very good clay iron ore are here e^cpbsecL 
A trial shaft was begun, but from accidental causes not proceeded 
with, so that farther informatiori is required. The beds arc 
worked by native smelters. 

Tub Rajauaii Coal Fxblb near Palamow is worked by the 
Bengal Coal Company. The coal is different Irom the Da- 
mo,odah coal. It leaves a red ash and does not burn so freely. 
Bike the Damoodah coal it will not coke well. The dimensions, 
of the field ft'om East to West are 2^ miles. Those from 
North to South are not stated. It has hitherto been worked 
by patch” on the outcrop, but the Company is sinking a fine 
shaft in the centre of the field. Near the junction of the Mamit 
river with the Coyle is seeu the outcrop of a vein of inferior coal 
six feet tliick with a sand-stone covering. The coal measures ex- 
teucl thence three miles in a southerly direction beyond the Mamit, 
Other beds of very inferior quality are found in the neighbour¬ 
hood, The bad quality of the coal in this ncighboivrhood and its 
distance from a market ijreclude the expectation that it can he 
profitably wqrked/ 

Mr. Smith .proceeds to give his opinion to the prospects of 
Iren manufac^re in India. He holds that European superiu- 
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^ Jence on a large scale is indispensable at the oittset^ but has 
no doubt that if the natives liad the strength they w6ald quickly 
acquire the sldll necessary for all the operations in the numufac- 
ture of iron. But to this end they must entirely change their 
habits, and must adopt the dress and diet of Buropeans. The 
districts of Kaneegunge and Barrool supply both coal and iron 
ore in ahundance. But the want of a flux is a serious obstacle, 
Kunker lime can only be had in small quantities, and limestone 
would have to be imported. The difficulty would be diminished 
by the use of the scoriae of the blast furnace which possess 
high fluxing properties^ and are only not used in England be¬ 
cause limestone is so abundant, Mr. Smith thinks that the 
iroa made at Bai’fbol would be superior to that used in England 
for rairi, and that rails could be turned out at ^5-10 per ton; 
English rails costing at present when landed af Calcutta £9 
per ton. But supposing the price of English rails to fall to ^6 
per ton, there would still be a large profit on Indian rails. He 
is confident thei’eforo that iron manufaetme in the Barrool 
field would pay. But this question will shortly receive a practi¬ 
cal solution as the Bengal Coal Company is erecting a blast 
furnace at Raneegunge. 


THE JUBBULPORE SCHOOL OP INDUSTRY. 


India Seleciiomy No* XV, 


On the 28rcl May, 1854, Capt. G.E. Edwards, Officiating General 
Superintendent for Suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity acknow¬ 
ledges an order to furnish a E/cport, laments his want of personal 
knowledge, and states Iris intention to quote Coh Sleeman up to 
1848. In 1837, Mr. Shore proposed to establish the approvers in 
village?. Col. Sleeman objected as the Thugs would either follow 
or teach the trade of murder. A manufactory struck him. as the 
better plan. In the same year Capt. Brown (apparently of the 
ThuggecDepartment) succeeded in establishing a factory for laedye, 
blankets, cloth work, and cofton work, generally. The approvers 
disliked the plan, and kept their children back. As soon they 
found they were to have a share in the profits this prejudice re¬ 
laxed. Orders wore issued to enforce obedience, Rs. 1,000 w^ere ad 
vaiiced, and Mr. Williams, a Patrol in the Delhi Customs, was 
appointed to superintend on Rs, 150 a month. He gave \ip a higher 
salary. A cottage was built for him at Jvibbulppre in a garden of 
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•Tfeleemau^s. The wi ves and families of the approvers were I 
a small 'village near. It was known that the approvers would 
not attempt to escape^ for any one doing so was left to the law^ 
and hunted down by the relatives of the Thugs they had be¬ 
trayed. The profits were at tirst veiy small, but persons from 
Mirzapore taught them to make carpets^ and Iroiri Futtehgurh 
to make tents. Both found a ready sale. The boys made carpets, 
the men the tents, the women the thread for canvass. In 1842, 
Major.Ramsay became Superintendent, and in 1.845, Capt. J, Slee- 
man, Mr. William^; remaining Overseer. By 1848, the Thugs had 
become ashamed of their past lives. Their sons were well dressed, 
well taught, and acted in a theatre, a drama translated into the 
vernacular. The Forty Thieves was the drama. In 1847, Rs. 
4,953, was paid to the Thugs for work done, and Rs. 2,396 to their 
OTves. The sons also entered into ser^dce. There were 543 
Thugs and their sons manufactming, and 307 performing difier- 
ent duties, guards, brickmakers, cleansers, &c, Theymade 131 tents, 
5324 yards of Kidderminster, 46 woollen carpets, cloths, towels, 
&o. realizing Rs. 35,230-13-8. The young lads obtained per¬ 
mission to set'up independent establishments. The position of 
the factoiy had been changed from a debt of Rs. 1,207-9-2 to a ba¬ 
lance ill favour of Rs. 25,282-14-1. CoL Sleeman recommended 
the importation of a carpet-maker from Kidderminster. 

Prom 1848 to 1851, the History of the Institution is not 
supplied. It was a period of increasing prosperity. On 22nd 
January, the Superintendent submitted to the Governor General 
the following statement of accounts for the half year. There 
were 50 boys, sons of approvers, maintaining themselves in¬ 
dependent of the Institution; some hundreds more were prepar¬ 
ing bricks for a native. The operations of 1851, left a profit 
of Rs. 6,730-6-5, and the demand for Jubbulpore articles was 
general throughout India. In April, 1851, 80 sons of approvers 
were sent to Meerut to form a factory there under Major 
Graham. The experiment succeeded. At this time 120 boys 
remaining in the factory learning trades, while 40 more acted 
as pedlars for the School. The Mooltan Bunjarah dacoits 
became good rope and leather-workers. The Berriahs make 
weavers, hut the Bhucldaks will not work, preferring day labour 
or even begging*. Mr. Williams has a share in the laedye factory, 
but his private pursuits do not interfere with his official task. In 
1858, a Brussels carpet-rnaker and loom were imported. In 185f3, 
the profits amounted to Rs. 8,600-6-6|, The number of articles 
manufactured has been reduced being pi’incipally tents, carpets 
and tovvelling of every description. All subsidiary work, car- 
peiitiy, smith work, stamping, dyeing, and printing is done in 
the factory. In May^ 1854, the factory contained 533 approvers, 
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of the, School had grown thus 


1815 . 


1854 . 


Liabilities^..,. Ea. 4^765 
Assets, .. .‘.r. .. 13,187 
Balance, ., *. . * > /8,374 
Yea/s profit,....4,041) 


Ks. 1,810 



SUEVEY OF CENTRAL DISTEICT QP PEGU. 

India SeIectio7iSy No. XVL 

district of the Pcgti Survey is that portion of the 
Yilky of the Irrawaddy embraced between thei piirallels of the 
latitudes of Akontoung to the Nortli and Ilenzada to the South. 
Its average length and breadth are 60 and 75 miles, and the 
approximate area 4,500 square mile.s, which is divided into two 
nearly equal parts by the Irrawaddy 

The district is rugged, subsiding into a fiat in the central 
part of the river. Innumerable luillahs' join in ten streams, 
pouring the drainage of the western half of the district into the 
Irrfiwaddy and Bassein Rivers. The nullahs have high banks, and 
tortuous courses, are dry in the liot season, and torrents in the 
rains. They are navigable for a few miles in tlm S. W . IVIon- 
scons. Even the Kwengouk, Tanii, Mamya, A Ion, Sanda, Pado, 
and Khawariseiirthe Arracan mountains. The Simpon and Nouk- 
ince near the Thoo Lake and Poxitine in the Akontong hills. 

Debouchure. 

Kwengouk, ... 30 Bassein river. 

Taun, .S5 Kwengoulc near Kwengouk. 



Bassein near Soongooii, 
fOpho. 

\ Irrawaddy, 

Thoo Lake. 
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Fado* 

Poutiae, 

Kliawa, 
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Debouchure, 


Irrawaddy. 

Irrawaddy. 


The Basseiri branch strikOsS olf from the Irrawaddy about 9 
mites above Henzada. The entrance BOO yards wide is choked 
by a bank. 

The Arracan Mountains run North and South forming a boun^ 
dary between Arracan and Pegu, The greatest elevation within 
the limits is 4000 feet above sea level. Thehills^ summits except¬ 
ed, are covered with forest. The only pass is at Layma west of 
Kangaen. It can be used by mounted passengers, and is tra« 
versed by considerable traffic. There are improvable springs. 
There are villages all over the district, usually scattered alxiut 
the streaius. The inhabitants cultivate rice. Those of the marsh¬ 
es are engaged iu fishing. The hill villages ai'e usually occu- 
pied by Khins «and Karens, who grow rice or vegetables. The 
Burmese occupy the towns, tv ork the fisheries, grow tobacco, and 
are iu posi^ession of all trade. Tlie cmuitry is intersected in every 
direction with parallel lines of ruts doing duty for roads, T hey 
are only impassable in the S, W. Monsoon when water carriage 
ia perfect. There are occasionally wooden bridges, and brick 
footpaths near towns of importance. 

The east half of the district contains six townships; lien- 
zada, Ivwengouk, Opho, Kawoung, Myaoung, Kaugoen. 




Remarh, 


Henzacla, 

.. 1700 

Military statiom , 

Kwengouk, 

.. 30 


Opho, 


Extensive. 

Kawoung, 

.. 200 

On the river. 

Myaoung, 

.. 1000 

Head Quarters, Pegu,N. E. 

Kangoen, 

.. 700 

— -- 

Saitha, .. "■ 
Tliombo,.. ^ 

[- 350 

On IiTawaddy. 

Phayay,.. , 

250 

On Bassein. 

The rice cultivation commences in June, after rain has fallen. 


4.u« wiiivv uy uy^cs, ana seea sown uroad cast. 

The harvest, is in Deer, or Jany. The tobacco is cultivated on 
the cliurs. Tlic plough drawn by oxen is tbe only agiucultnral 
impiement. The soil is sometimes laterite clay, but rocks 
occur only in the hills. Limestone exists North of Thornbo. 

The trade is confined to rice, napee, wood oil, bamboos, tobac¬ 
co, and cattle. Petrolium is imported, and a little indigo inaim- 
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near Ilenzada from the wild plant. Large forests ot 
^vobdoil tree exist, and the country can meet 10 times the de¬ 
mand. The oil is used for torches and making baskets water 

bamboo is ahundant. Cattle are brought for the Rangoon 
market. Numbers go down the river on the bamboo raits. The 
timber trade does not thrive. Tim teak is very scarce, and the 
Pingodo, a hard, heavy, lasting wood is used instead. It resists 
insects. The people live always in bamboo houses, and even 
Pagodas are only substantial near the towns. Buddhism is the 
religion of the country; well digging and orchard planting are 
commendable practices in the eyes of the peopl^ The inhabitants 
have no peculiar ca^tonis apart from other Peguans. fhere is 
a want of population, the district being covered with unmhabit- 
ed forest and elephant grass. Tlie Bmmese have an antipathy 
to 
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BEPOET ON THE NOETHEEN DISTEICT OP THE 
PE»XX SURVEY. 


. ‘-'The Northern or Third District of the Pegu. Survey consists 
of that portion of the Valley of the Irrawaddy which lies between 
the boundary line marked by Major ^Allan in the North, and an 
itn.aginaiy Ime drawn due East and West through ^.he latitude 
of Akouktoung to the South. It is houncled^on the Lasft by 
the Yonia Range, which separates the Valleys of the Sitang and 
Irrawaddy Rivers and' on the West by the Armcan Mountains, 
comprising an area of sbout (90 x 66) 6000 square miles, 
which is divided into two nearly equal parts by the Irrawaddy 

on the left bauk.^' . 

In tliis district the simrs of the Arracan Mountains run down 
to the Irrawaddv, sometimes losing their old character. Ihey are 
sometimes hills of 200 or 300 feet indieight, sometimes only 
undulations. One spur runs due East, but tlie Smith 

The main spurs consist of high peaks, connected by saddles of 
a few feet in width. TTiey arc covered with tree and bamboo 
iiingle, and are very precipitous. The di-ainage is cftecteL by 
email nullahs which midway form larger channels, and these 


eioau iiuuaas wiuuu \ ?,V . a qUoUv, 

.again 4 streams, the Matoong, Maday, Shooetam, and 
din<^. In the monsoon only boats drawing 2 or .3 |eet ol 


wafer can proceed up the Matoong to Mem oong In the 
'Vither nullahs the boats can only ascend 8 or 10 miles. The 
hMatoon-’ rises in the Arracan Mountiuns and running 120 
hnjes South East, discharges itself into the Irrawaddy ; one 
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is precipitous the otlieu sheiviaig. The brewUli 
'firom 70 to 120 yai-ds. The Miuhlay rises in the same Mouii- 
tains, flows 40 miles, and empties itself into the Irrawaddy. 
It is navig-ahle in .the rains for 12 miles. Tlie hanks are pre¬ 
cipitous, and it varies from 30 to. 70 feet in width. Beyond 
liyoupoo it is a mountain torrent. The Shooetenais abotit 15(1 
yards broad and 4 feet deep. Five miles from the Irrawaddy it 
branches into the Kyettpyoo and Boiyo. The former rises in the 
Arracan Mountain, and runs South East 80 miles to Nyoung- 
keedouk. It is about 20 to 40 yards in breadth. The Boiyo runs 
30 miles South East. The Theree rises in the Arracan Mountains 
and runs 40 miles E. S.E. to Eyoungoo, then runs South till it iiills 
into the Boiyo. All these streams are mountain torrents with peb¬ 
bly or rocky bottoms, high banks, and currents of great velocity. 

The Theioyding rises in the Arracan Mountains a,nd runs into 
the Irrawaddy in an Easterly direction, about 6 miles^North Of 
Akouktoung.” The Mingday rises in a range 10 miles West 
of Thyatmo, runs 8.5 miles and falls into the Irrawaddy south, 
of Thyatitto. Its hanks are low aud its bed^ about 15 or 20 
yards in width. In dry weather water is obtainable by digging 
a few inches below the bed.. 

The principal valleys are the Matoong, Punnee, Boiyo, Kyen- 
pyoo, Theree, and Theioyding. The Matoong valley is the most 
important. Two miles above the mouth of the river we come 
on a cultivated tract 2| miles broad, withmangfti tamarind, or 
palmyra tree.s to mark the villages. On the left hank the open 
ground continues to the junction of the Punnee aud Matoong. 
From Kaulay to Mendoong it is fi-om 3 to li miles in width, 
and this is well inhabited. Water is raised from the river by a 
water wheel, and the ground yields 3 aud sometimes 4 rice 
crops a year. Chillies, brhijal, tobacco, onions, and maize are 
raised on the low groTUKl. 

Looking from the hill on which Mendoong is situated m a 
Westerly direction, the valley seems to open a little for a few 
miles, and thei'e is a largd tract of cultivation to its North and 
West.” 

This valley is exceedingly ijicturesque. In the valley of the 
Punnee there is little cultivation. Spurs covered with jungle 
ru.ii down to the bank, but every level space has been taken ad¬ 
vantage of. In part of the valley the villages are unusually large. 

In the valley of the Mndday, from the mouth of that nullah 
to a distance of about 8 miles to Alayyua, there is a large tract 
of open ground, varying from 2^ to 5 miles in width.” 

But a portion of this is cultivated, though more has been. In 
the valley of the Shooetena and Bhiyo there is a large tract par- 
nlli7 Tt is however neither fertile nor nonulous. The 


tially cultivated. It is however neither fertile nor populous, 1 
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bank have been deserted. In the valley 
ere is a cnltivaied tracts and someruined vil- 
B may be said of Theloyditig. Only 2 villages 
ont of 30 now remain. I'he roads are mere tracks, the Burmese 
going a circuit to avoid a fallen tree. There are some small 
bridges. I hera are a few Kayins, a simple mountain race, in 
the district; They have no idea of future reward or punishment, 
and deny the existence of siu. They burn their dead, hut col¬ 
lect and bury their ashes. Their God resides on Mount 
Guowa. The females tattoo their faces. The district is chief¬ 
ly occupied by Burmese who resemble Burmese everywhere 
else. The population is small and increases slowly. The Bur- 
mese have large families, but the children die rapidly of Small¬ 
pox and other disetfttes. Their cultivation is as usual, hut 
they cultivate a small and highly prized rice in a peculiar way. 
The jungle is cut in February or March, and burnt in May. The 
charcoal is the manure, hut only one crop can thus be obtained 
in 35 years. The only implement of labour is a rude plougb. At 
Thyatmo the exports are rice, paddy, betel-nut, napee ; bamboo 
and wood oil are sent down from the North, Lime and cu^tch may 
one day be sent down. The imports are silk, earth oil, lac¬ 
quered ware, lead, copper and cutch. 

In the west district there is a thermometricai difference of 40 or 
60 degrees in the temperature at dawn and midday. In the morn¬ 
ing there is fog which clears away about 9 a. m. when the ther¬ 
mometer rises 4.5 degrees at once. The Towns have usually one 
good street 60 feet broad with lanes leading into it. They are si¬ 
tuated on the river or a large nullah, and contain several phoongee 
houses. There is no drainage except at Frome and Thyatmo. 
The villages are irregular, each person having his own plot of 
ground. The houses are raised some feet from the ground, and 
made of timber, jungle trees being used for frame work, and 
bamboo for floors. The walls are of bamboo mats. The phoon¬ 
gee houses are built of teak frame floors, and partitions ; the roof 
is made of flat tiles or leaves. On the body of the building are 
five or six roofs, one above another, crowned with a gilt t all or 
umbrella. The cornices, eaves, and angles are ornamented; with 
figures. The largest Capt. Oakes had seen covered an aren of 
10,403 square feet. 

“The principal wild animals and birds met with in the Nor- 
them district are the elephant, the tiger, the bear, the deer, the 
hog, the liare, the porcupine, and monkeys in great abundance ; 
the crane, the crow, the wild duck, the hawk, tie jungle.fowl, 
the kite, the minah, 'the paddy bird, the pavroquet, the partridge, 
the peacock, the pigeon, the pheasant, the quail, the snipe, the 
sparrow and the teal,' 
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ttie Appendix. Captain Oakes gives a table of t 
tlie district^ and dcRcribes the waterwheel. 


Burmese name, 
Myposha.u, 
Sha. 


Botanical name. 
Dalbergia, 
Acacia cateclin^ 



J 3 eedoy 
0way B,. 
(jyo B> 

Peernab 

Thingaw, 

Xhesing, 

Shonk^ 

Kookko^ 

Jng B, 

Teethee, 

Thahya, 

Yeo B, 

I’ree B, 

Tonjiksha, 

Padouk; 

Teak. 


Hopea Odorata^ 


Uses, 

Like hiticewood. 

The cut(di bearing tree* 
fTiie pod cGntaibs rilk 
i cotton. 

Idem. 

A fruit like a plum. 
Extremely hard wood., 
f A large timber tree 
\ useful for building. 
J'Por canoes and build' 

I 

' ^™ Like a chestnut. 

Citrus bergamia, Large lime. 

Acacia, Timber tree. 

C Dipterocarpusgraii- / Wood oil tree, the tree 
X diflora, 1 tapped. 

--—^ Chinese date. 

J" Its bark used as a mor*^ 

dant. 

--^^ A plum. 

„ , ... r Juiube lozenges ' are 

Zezypluis jujube, made from it. 

Yitex arborea, Small timber. 

—,—— Valuable timber. 

■ --- . ' Teak, 


REPORT ON THE FL AX OPERATIONS OF 1855 
IN THE PUNJAB. 

India Sdeciions, No. XV. 

On 29tli November, 1855, Mr. Cope reports on certain meat 
Burea suggested by the Agri-borticultural Society of the Punjab, 
and sanctioned by Government for the improvement of linseed. 
The Government allotted Rs. 800 for an experiment on 40 
beegahs of ground near tbe Society’s Garden. The ground was 
not very well suited to the purpose. The seed was mixed with 
rape, and other seed, which involved expensive weeding. The 
crop however might have been a good one, when it was destroy¬ 
ed in April by a hailstorm. Only the small plot sown with Eng¬ 
lish seed was saved. The Society then printed papers offering 
rewards and affording instructions for the cultivation. . They 
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_ effect. The breadth of land under this cultivation which 

had heeu 3455 acres, was in, 1854 mcreased to 19,039 acres. 
IC was supposed that in the latter season 1,46,538 inaivntls of seed 
were produced throughout the Punjab. The returns were not 
so profitable as they might have been. The Zemiiidar.s cultivated 
c.arelessly, looked rather to breadth of land than to produce, and 
the profit of a rising market was absorbed by the dealers. Go¬ 
vernment offered to purchase the crop. A shed was erected for 
storing. M . Lauren a Steiner, a German, acquainted with the cul¬ 
tivation, was appointed Superintendent, a price was fixed with 
the growers, and orders were sent to the District offioers to store. 
The price was to be in Hoshearpore 37 seers to the rupee, in Gii- 
zerat 37 seers, and ffrerywliere else 34 seers. The public were 
kept informed in Calcutta, Bombay, and Kurrachee, and instru¬ 
ments for stripping the seed from the plant v/ere made. 

The cultivators however found a more profitable market, and 
only 11,801 rnaunds out of 1,46,538 produced reached Govem- 
liient. The seed sent to Kurrachee was sold at Es. 4 j. 6 per 
mannd ; it cost Government in purchase, carriage, freight, and 
commission Ks. 2-13. The average profit will be Rs. 1-10 per 
maund, or 59 per cent, on outlay. The linseed delivered at Lahore 
amounted to 4840 maunds, the whole of which was sold to a 
Mooltan firm for Es. 9,410. The Financial Commissioner imme¬ 
diately published a notice embodying these results. The people 
believe Es. 3 per maund will yield them a fair profit. Should 
Government be of opinion that the system should be kept up, 
the Society recommends that aprice of Ee. 1 for 80 seers should 
be paid on delivery at Lahore, and the Society be authorized to 
import 2 of Dray’s winnowing and blowing machines, and two 
of Eobinson’s flax seeding machines. 

It was thought that the indigenous flax plant was incapable 
of producing fibre. The first attempt to improve the fibre and 
Jengthen the stem failed, from neglect of instructions. The ar¬ 
rangements for steeping -were completetl, and heckles set up. 
They were not however, required, flax being taken to market in 
England scutched, and heckled in great factories. The outtum 
of 2.365 maunds amounted to only 100 maunds,—-the straw be¬ 
ing green and diy,—which has been sold at Rs. 8 per maund in 
Calcutta. The average return is not very unfarmurable in quan¬ 
tity, according to English experience. 

It is however from English seed that the best results have 
been obtained. The Society planted half a beegah with this 
seed. Tlie country straw yielded only 2 maunds per beegah. 
The half beegah of English flax yielded S maunds 85 seers’far 
superior in length and quality. Flax is worth JldO per ton in 
London, or Es. 10 in Lahore, which at 3 maunds per beegah 
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giy€s Rs. 30 per beegati besides seed. It is therefore desirable 
to secure English seed for 1856*^57. The Society had recorri- 
mended the purchase of 5 tons of English seed. The Court of 
Dii*ectors shipped it. Only 2900 lbs. have reached the Society. 
Of thi$ GOO lbs. was damaged. The remainder vras distributed, 
but the seed was all bad. The English seed grown at liahore. 
therefore alone was used, and the Society recommended the 
purchase of 50 tons of linseed, by themselves direct. The re¬ 
wards offered to Zemindars for cultivation wci^ not claimed, 
the conditions not having been attended to. Some persons and 
villages have however sowed largel}^ and incurred cash losses 
which should he liberally considered. The total amounts to 
Rs. 1,490. Everything connected with the operation is superin¬ 
tended by M. Laurenz Steiner, who is most efficient. It is re¬ 
commended that he receive an addition of Rs. 50 to his stipend, 
and that his horse allowance of Re. 1 a day he continued. Also 
that he be authorized to keep a small establishment of blacks 
smiths. In the course of these experiments the question of fibres 
in general has forced itself on the Society. The sunokra (hibis¬ 
cus cannabinus) and sun (crotolaria juncia) are growm, also hemp 
of wonderful strength, and a fibre producing nettle are indige¬ 
nous^ In 1853, the Society received Chinese fibre plant a 
species of Corchorus. The fibre seemed strong, 12 sqj;4are yards 
were sown in June, 1855, the plant giw luxuriantly, and the 
straw is now steeping. The Bengal jute is also cultivated. Half 
a beegah of sun has been steeped, and a quantity of sunokra. 
Hemp and nettle are on their w^ay from Kangra and samples of 
all will be experimented on. Larger experiments are however ; 
required. A niaund of goods can now be conveyed from Ijahore to 
Kurrachee for Annas 13. It was formerly Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2 A 
School of Industry is to be found at Lahore where g anny will be 
manufactured. For this the cultivation of jute, is necessary. The 
Society recommeiid that the Choogean and Mamood Bootee rukhs 
be devoted to cultivation of flax, sun, jute, sunokra, and mulber¬ 
ries. The Rukhs are let for thatcliing grass. The leases expire on 
Ist May, 1856. Mr. Steiner has constructed an underground 
plough which will clear away the roots, and the cultivation of 
the rains of 3 856 will only cost Rs. 4 per beegah, 3 or 400 beegahs 
might be taken up at once. The Society con;8fider the sugges¬ 
tion important. The demand for fibre is great. The cost 
would be only Rs. 8,000, the receipts at Jeast Rs. 4,000. The 
total expenditure on flax and linseed 0l)erations has been Rs. 
35,812. Receipts Rs. 39,209. Rs. 5,77,3 have been spent in |)lant, 
and the available portion of this a^led to actual receipts brings 
the profits to Rs. 6,810.^ Sampb4 have been forwarded to the 
Court of Directors. In con m the Society expresses its - 
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^^f i.hi3 llberiil and enligliteiied spirit in whkih ifcs 
lions iiave been receivecl. ' 


SALTEEPORT. 

On 34tb jVr.w, 1856, Mi'.G. Plowdeiirepoiis totlie Govern- 
,»iKHt of India on the Salt Monopoly. 

Tlw Report was suggested by the House of Coininons at the 

close of the Session of 1853. The House carried a Clause allow- 
ing till 1st May, 1856, to change the Salt Monopoly into an ex¬ 
cise. The Lords struck out the Clause, but the Court of Hiree- 
tors ordered an encpiiry. Mr, Plowden was on 16th February, 
1853, directed to enter on the enquiry at once. He viaited 
Bombay and Macbfu?7the Hidgellee and Tufalook Agencies, Na- 
rayunpore and Goordah in the Sunderbunds. Mr. Plowdeu un- 
dei-stood his prbnaiy duty to be to ascertain the practicability of 
establishing an excise,_ He trusted for data chiefly to the in- 
formatiop already in existence. 

Mr. Plowden begins by a Histoiy of the Salt Revenue. In 
Bojnbay it was till l837, only one of the miscellaneou.s items of 
revenue. In the previotis year the net revenue was only Re. 
3,08,032, but this amount does not represent the entire pro¬ 
ceeds of the complicated system then in force. In 1837, an 
excise duty of 8 Ann.as a maund was laid on salt in compen¬ 
sation for the transit duties then abolished, and S arimw a 
mauiid on .sea-borne salt. Under Act XXVII. of 1837 aity one 
could manufacture salt. He must however give noHce of. his 
intention and describe his works, and allow the Revenue officers 
free access to them. Salt-fish were subsequently exempted from. 
duty. The salt duty thus imposed produced to Government as 
compared with the transit duties a lo.ss of Rs. 2,51,607 a year, 
the transit revenue havitig been 16,60,879, and the Salt Re^ 
venue, on an average of 6 years from 1838-39. to 3.843*44 
oitily 14y09,272. In 1844, the Town duties were ahnlished^ jiincl the 
tax on salt raised to 1 Rupee per maund. The rate. was soon 
after reduced, under orders from home, to 12 Annas, Owing to 
delays the Town duties ■were not abandoned till after the salt 
tax had been increased. There was therefore a serious rjot at 
Surat. The revenue relinquished was Rs. 10,88,-501, The re¬ 
venue gained was Rs.7,81,720ayear. In 1860,Act]Sro. XXX,VL 
was pas-sed. as a Protective Act. It provided that the duty 
on salt passing out or in to foreign, territories should be 
12 Annas a maund. ■ .Also that any one passing salt by land 
or sea contrary to any Salt Act, should be punishable with 
impri,sonment not, exceedtag 3 months, or a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 500, or both, and that the salt, the vessel, or the pack¬ 
age used should he co.nfisca%l, or made redeemable by a fine, 




Taight be No now salt worlcs ^opulTT 

be est.af)lisljed,'ov old T/orks rc*opened without the p(0’mif^ioii of 
GoYernnieut;, imder penalty of fiiu) or ivapriyonment. Goveru- 
ment might i^uppresK any work not prodacing os: a 3 years aver¬ 
age^ 5000 maaiid>^ a yearn 

Mr, Plowdcn descri.bcs ilie existing systc'Da. Tlic srdt is^pro- 
dneed entirely by eoier eTaperation. Tlic average <|uaiitity is 
43^29,946 naannds. The salts arc of two kinds, Okie ma¬ 
nufacture of seia-'Sa.it is carmc^d on in tno Island of Born 1.)ay» 
and more or less ni every district on tluc seaboard of tlic: 
Presidency, froia Kairee on linn Goa. Ik'ontior Soatlnvard to 
the shores of the Gulf of Caml)a,y in a Northerly direction The 
inland iVAa'niiiketm’i‘, is met with almost cxclnsively o^'i the 
Eastern, border o.f tlic.sahnc desert known :is the inttie .tiunn of 
Cntclp kit smal l nuantiiics of very impure s->alt are akorHa)duced 
in the Deccan by wasdung saline voavtiis 

Mr. Plowdcn describes the process vvf Biariidadaire^ Tlie 
inland salt, obtained by digging pits iu tiie desert criiled the .Itnnn. 
of Cutclp is tlie better of the tw^o. The Avorks all over the P.ro- 
sidoncy either beio\ig to Goverrnnciit, or to enmers w.hoBc lauds 
•were not reclaimed, by G()Vf3nvmont. or to fnvuers ■n’hpsc lands 
Ijelong cxclusivoly to themselves. Ali'uosl ewery "woA; knvbyc-i') has 
been constructod under a separate and.special bargain „vvitli"(io»' 
as originrJ o.wrierdf-the soib' lii Government v^kks tlie 
li.nxlvico theoiotumll}’ lielougs to G over urn cut. It i.s i.isual^,.hov,'« 
ever, to lease it exit; half being givcri to tlunTnikdcnuin^^ In some 
I’jases the labourers roxieivc troxn a half to a third oi the p.roduce 
as wages, the veraamder consiitating the Ivevenue, The iK-lderH 
of lands not reciaimed '3y G'ovcrnmcnt usually pay a rent'in one 
form or another. Tlie free landholders pay no rent. ^ The .ma- 
nafacturers arc pretty much on a level, vvitli other agrictiltuvist;-:g 
and the labour 'not unhealthy, 'fhc dut;/ js levied at lIic 
pans before any salt easi be remov’cd. hi certain cases hmveyer 
the exporter is not required to pey till iiis cargo has arrived^ 
and if it is lost ou tli.e way Governmimt alh-i’-e's liiiii to remove 
an equal quantity free of dvty. All salt irn|;>oried kito tfi.o Presi¬ 
dency pays 12 annas a rnauncL The saU: excise otblhunlxiy 
(Town) was until 1854 a depaiimient ‘ander tire Collect.or of 
Customs. The salt excise of tlie Presidency is a department under 
the Collector of Continental Customs, All customs are .now under 
t he control of one Commissioner, Mr. Plowdeu describes tiie es« 
tablishment. '' Over each large Salt Work; or over severM snui'I 
dcta.chcd'Works, a double Establishment, suited Iii strength tO’ tue 
extent of tilie Works, is ma'i,atained , superintended in each Talool;a 
or District by Officers termed InncT and O.nter .Darogajis. The 
Establbluaent of th,e Inner Barogah. is charged with watchiag 
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,'^^^^woduction and store, with the care and cnstody of the salt 
,l-«iD&a and stored, and with the delivery of the same upon writ- 
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ten orders from, the Oilioers by whom the duty is collected. The 
Establishmerit under the Outer Darogah is the Preventive Es- 
tiiblishinent, stationed at Chowkies, established under the pro¬ 
visions of Section 7, Act XXVIl. of 1837, in the immediate 
neiglAourhood of each Salt Work (Aguv) or group of Salt Works 
(Suza,) the distance in each case being regulated by local cir- 
cumstaneds, for the purpose pf preventi.ng any salt from being 
reinoved from the pans, eKoept the quantities passed by the or- 
d.ers of the inner Establishment.’^ 

“ Parties desiring to purchase salt at the pans must, in the 
first instaiice, adiiess to the Inner Darogah, or Head Native 
dffieer of the Manufacturing Department, a written application, 
stating the quantity of salt they require, the Augurs or Works 
from which they propose to take it, and its destination. Upon 
this, the necessary preliminaries (whether payment of Excise, or 
execution of a bond or other document ) having been fulfilled, the 
permit for delivery of salt is granted, and the amount of duty 
brought to account in the KMrd, or ‘ Cash Journal.’” _ 

The sale price of salt at different wmi-ks ranges from nine pies 
to two annas per maund. The porihit from the Tnnei- Darogah 
under which salt is delivered is only nominally signed by,the 
Collector. He signs blank permits. The chowkees command 
all acceas to tlie pans by land or water. The total establishmmit 
charge.s of the department, inelnding frontier charges, are Rs. 
2,07,060 per annum. 

" According to a statement prepared, the total deliveries of 
sfdt from the Works of the Bombay Presidency and those in 
Cambay, in the year 1852-53, being the latest year for whieh an 
account has been obtained, amounted to 41,50,553 Indian 
inannds, of which 7,09,059 maunds were delivered from the 
pans in the Island of Bombay, and 34,4.1,494 inaumls from the 
Continental'Works: of the total deliveries, 28,56,801 maunds 
were taken by Sea and Land for consumption in the interior, 
which includes the whole liome consumption of the Pre.sidency, 
on payment of the full E.xcise of 1.2 annas per maund, excepting 
the portion produced at Works in Cambay, on which an Excise 
of bnly 5 annas 11| pie was received, id.?.,—from the pans of the 
Island of Bombay, 15,976 mannds, and from the Works on the 
Continent, 28,40,825 maunds. The Exports by Sea tq Calcutta, 
paying the full Excise of 12 annas per maund, amount to 4^00,018 
mannds, of which 2,67,433 maunds were exported from the Is¬ 
land of Bombay, and 1,32,585 maunds from the Continent. The 
Exports by Sea to British Ports under the Ma:di'a.s Presidency, 
paying only a charge of 3 pies or a quarter of an anna per maund. 



cover expenses^ amptrdted te 4;,34y?76^ Irom tlie 

Island of }3onibay 3,30/79() in&MS;, and 
l,13//86 maunds. The Expoife to Edrei|n Poi4s ^ 

Madras Presidency, paying a dnty of only end anna pet’ maiiM, 
ainbuntdd to 4^53>698 niauiids, of which; 99,400 maunds yrere ek- 
ported from the Island of Bombay^ and 3,54,298 maitnds from 
the Contment. The delivefies for e Ports ip the 

Straite of Malacca, and to other places hoyond the Continent 
India, amoan ted to only 5,400 maunds, the ^whole from M^orfcs in 
the Island of Bemhajv The total deliveides for Expoid^ hy Sea 
beyond the Presidency tlms amoiiixtecl to 12,93,75:3 maxxhds, vi^,, 
6,93,083 maunds from the Island of Bombay, and 0,00,659 
rnaiinds from the Continent/‘^ 

: The'Gross-. Revenue for ^ kf. ' 1^24,62,262- „ 

. :eharges,:-\y';;: 2,03,995 

' Net Ilevenue, ' • - '■ E®- .22,58,267. 
The revenue is equal to a tax of 9i annas a nunmd on the total 
delii’erics, and the charges equal to 8| per cent, on collecfcions. 

It is Mr. Plowden^s Opinion that the scheme of Salt Ad¬ 
ministration in the Bombay Presidency is creditable to the fair¬ 
ness a&d liberality of Government, and his only regret is it was 
not introdiiced earlier. He has been unable to discover the reasons 
which caused Government to adoi>t the Excise in preference to a 
monopoly, bat considers the system, satisfactory, and is ^‘’unable 
to pei’ceive why a larger or more expensive force should be requir¬ 
ed to watch production and protect and collect the Revenue when 
individuals mamifacturq freely ^ themselves, than whan they 
maniifar^ture exclusively^ ^ the Government; or what facilities 
for illicit pnietices exist in the one case which do not equally exist 
in the ptlieror why, the Agency being necessarily of tlie same 
character in both fcises, it should be less trustworthy,or lass effi¬ 
cient in the one case than in the other/^ 

With referbiice to the results he finds that in Bomhay Island 
the consumption in 1852-53 Was only lbs. a head, a low rate. 
There has been a steady decline in the quantity of salt delivered. 
The poptdation has increased. It is presumable therelore that 
the demand is met by an illicit supply. The causes of this evil 
Mr. Plowden fincLi< in the absence till 1850 of a stringent Protec¬ 
tive Act, and in lax and incapable superintendence. Moreover the 
works are too detached, small works are .not suppressed, and there 
are no moans of securing* an accurate account of the stock in 
hand at a given time and ill a given place. This might be reme¬ 
died by the introduction of the system in force in Madras, where 
salt is alwitys stocked in heaps of 1200 maiinds. The salt is 

land, but not for export by sea. The 
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of measurement rather tlun of weight is pavtiany adopt'* 
ed; and Mr, Plowden coneeiveB it might be made iim\^ersah were 
the practice of re weighing ten per cent, of the salt carried inland 
abolished. That practice is unnecessary. M-. Flowden discusses 
the propriety of remodelling the establisluuents, and recommends 
plans for disposing of the Government Salt Works. He would 
also abolish all duty on salt exported to ports in India^ levying it 
only at ports of arrind. Finally Mr. Plowden does not consider 
that t!ie Protective Laws are at present unduly severe. Tlie cleci- 
siou is given usually by the Assistant Commissioner in a sum¬ 
mary way. 

Mr. Plowden pa&sfos on to the rate of duty. At present the 
Bombay rate of duty is positively mach lc>\yer than the Bengal 
rate. Comparatively to the cost of produce it is much higher. 
Thus the coat in Bombay is li^ anna a iTiainui The duty there¬ 
fore is 1000 per cent. In Bengal the cost is eight ami as a 
maunch aud the duty 500 per cent. The two points to be settled 
are : Is the tax oppressive ? Can it lie reduced with benefit to 
the Eovenne ? I^'he Bombay officers are of o|)inion that the in¬ 
crease of the tax to twelve annas diminished the con sumption 
among the i)oorer classes. It is impossible to decide on the 
.quantity consumed. We know nothing even of the population. 
The pried per pound to the consumers however is just one larthing^ 
and each man should have 12 tbs. a year. That would cost him 
three pexice**‘for one and a half amia^ aud this cosb assuming the 
average wages of agricultural labour at three Rupees per mensem, 
■which is equal to 36 Rupees of 72 shillings per annum, would 
amount to the 288,tli part of his yearly earnings, or a tax a^on his 
income of between a quarter and a half per cent., siipposing he 
had only him self to provide for . 

12 ibs. however is too mucli. 7 lbs. is allowed in the fTails, 
8 lbs,, may betaken as a sufficient though stated supply/‘sup¬ 
posing a family of five persons, adults and children, to consume, 
at the rate of 8 tbs. eaclr all round, 40 lbs. of salt per annum, 
and to earn between them only three rupees per mensem, and to 
pay the highest of the prices above assumed for their salt, mz., 
one Rupee per maund of 82.3 tbs., the cost of the whole supply, 
even in this extreme case, would amount to only the seventy- 
Bccond part of the yearly earnings, or an in come tax of scarcely 
more than 1 i; per cent/^ 

The tax is therefore not oppressive. The Bombay officers 
think a reduction not required financially, and Mr. Plowden 
acquiesces, and passes on to Sinde salt. “ In all parts of Sinde 
there are extensive tracts of barren and unculturable land, so 


Pliere is Bome loistake here, 
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L’Ggaated wHk salt that it efflora^ naturally on thu sur¬ 
face, and iu some of the Southern pistricts of Lower Siiufa ike 
saline efflorescence is abundtmt as to allow of the salt, being 
gathered at once, without any artificial process, in large cry$- 
tullij^ed lumps called in Sinde Loon G'lmdra ox Gmder/^ 

It has been calcuhited that the Kotrec field alone would sup- 
ply, 1,48,41,51,430 tons, a quantity sutficient, at an annual al¬ 
io wance of EO tfes. a head, to supply a population of 100 milHpns 
fcr one thousand six hundred and sixty^wo years.^^ 

The salfc^ though there is a local pr^udice against it, is good 
and hard, but from scarcity of labour and other causes the pro¬ 
duction casts from 2 to e3 annas a mauiuL The manufactum'S 
usirally retail the salt, carrying it on donkeys. There is no duty, 
and the Supply does not exceed the demand. The salt, ft is con¬ 
sidered, could not compete with Bombay salt. It may possibly 
be exported to Calcutta as ballast with profit, but even this ap¬ 
pears improbable. 

Mr. Plowdeii recapitulates, and passes on to Madras salt. In 
1805 the Salt Monopoly was established in Madras to meet 
the expense of the judicial establishments. ^ The system, then 
established has never been changed. The salt is sold to CTOvern- 
men fe only at a fixed price. Crovemment sells to the dealer 
at a fixed price, but beyond this it does not niedttle.; The 
dealcjr tna sell where aTul liow he pleases. Salt manufactured 
withoiit pemissm^^ liable to confiscation. Salt in transitu 
unprotected by a Pass is also liable. Any person entenng into 
a elaiidestine trade in salt is permanently excluded from the ser- 
tice of the Company. The sale price per garce or 120 niaunds up 
to 1820 was Ils. 70, It had been raised once, but tlm smug¬ 
gling increased so much that Government reduced it again. In 
that year it was raised to Ss. 105. In 1844, the Transit Duties . 
were abolished, and the rate raised to 180 per garce, or Ite. I--8 
peiv maund. The Court of Directors ordered a reduction, and on 
Isfc April, 1844, the sale price was reduced to Its. 120 per garce 
or Ilc; l a inaund, which it has since retained. Marine salt is 
made exclu^iyely by solar heat. The manufacturers make be¬ 
tween lamiary and Jul^^ and are compelled to leave the pans by 
a prescribed route. The salt is delivered to Government pfficei’^, < 
atnl paid for without allowance for wastage as fast as It can be 
delivered, The salt is stored in great depots. The heaps are 
all weighed, and a purcliaser who takes an entkeheap obtains a 
discount of 5 per cent. The moment a heap is sold its produce is 
imported. If less than the quantity it was known to contain the 
Accountant and Superintendent must account'for the deficiency 
or be dismissed. The average cost price is Rs, 8-11*5 per garce, 
the Revenue charg& 11.^. 3-(h aud totrd cost 12-1-G i^er gared. 


':i9?Ke average cost to Governtnoiit on tlie Coromandel Coast is 
1 anna 10 pie per maund. 

The persons who make the salt are either the descendaats 
of the original manufacturers^ or have acquired their holdings by 
purchase, or are the descendants of purchasers. In Masulipatam 
the salt is made by hired labourers paid by the Government at 
the rate of 2 annas per diem, but with this exception, the salt 
manufacturte are in the possession of rights and privileges more 
or less valuable, accorjling as their pans arc situated in the 
Southern Districts and in Canara, or in the Noi;therh Circars. 
Socially they are in the same position as the ordinai^y village 
ryots, but in geuewkl they are, or ought to be, in better circum¬ 
stances, inasraueb as a Salt Pan is more vahiable property than 
an ordinary grain land occupancy of the same extent. Their 
labour is entirely voluntary, and the climate of the Coast where 
they work is exceedingly healthy. Eveiy proprietor of a Pan 
is registered; and when the Government extend the manufac¬ 
ture in any locality, the preference of the new Pans is usually 
ottered to the villagers of that locality/^ The salt is very good. 
In 1852-53 the total produce was 52,67^110 mauuds, and the 
total sales 48,32,937. In Canara the salt is brought from 
Bombay, and sold to Government at 32^ per garce, or adding 
lie venue charges, at 394 Rs. per garce. 

In some districts salt spontaneously produced in marshy 
swamps is partially collected, stored, and sold in the same man¬ 
ner as manufactured salt, and partially destroyed. In other 
Districts salt so produced is altogether destroyed. This swamp 
salt might be collected in the Districts of Tanjore and Mtisuli- 
patam more especially, to almost any extent, of fine quality and 
at a small charge^ probably, on an average, for about four 
Rupees per garce of 120 maunds, or half an anna per matxnd/^ 
This spontaneous produce is usually destroyed as it affords &ci- 
litkvs for smuggling. The mode of destruction is to tread it down 
with cattle. This eartlusalt is wholesome. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment desires to send the salt to Bengal, but has usually charged 
too much. In 1779 the Bengal Governmeiit imposed a .Duty 
of Sicca Rupees 30 per 100 maundson all imparted Bay-salt, and 
shortly afterwards prohibited its importation altogetber. In 1795 
the Madras Government succeeded in procuring tlxe partial re¬ 
moval of this embargo. On the establishment of the Monopoly 
by Regulation I, of 1805, it was provided by Section 19 of that 
Law thattlie usual anmuil supply of Coast salt recpiired by the 
Bengal Government should be furnished to contractors, and to 
persons desirous of exporting it on permit, at the prices here¬ 
tofore paid for salt so furnished and exported. In 1810 the 
annual supply for Bengal was fixed at 1.2 Idkhs of maunds ; in 
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was reduced to five lakhs. In subscqnenfc years the sup¬ 
ply was a mattev of the greatest caprice, varying according to 
the success ot failure o^the inanufactare in Bengal, the utmost 
possible quantity being Inquired at one time, and the total sus- 
pensibn of importation being proposed at another. Of late years, 
the Supply at any time required for the service of the Bengal Mo¬ 
nopoly has been drawn on indents for Calcutta and Chitta- 
gono>. The indents for Calcutta were discontinued’’in 18to, as 
theGrovernraent Warehouses then contained a very large 
stoch of Madras salt, and it was expected that the demand 
would be supplied by private importations from the Coast, 
Bombay, and other quarters. For eight years no salt was 
exported to Calcutta on Government indent; but in the year 
1858-54 the stocks in Bengal had run so low, owing to a sudden 
tallinw off in the importations of Foreign salt, that it hecame 
nceesaan'-to indent for a supply of five lakhs of maunds oi Coast 
salt for that year, and of 10 lakhs of maunds for the following year 
1854-55. The greatest difficulty was experienced ui obtaining 
tonna^re for these supplies, and it is doubtiul it the indents have 
yet been completed ; the Isist orders from Bengal were that every 
endeavour should he made to bring up the remamder of the Sultj 
whatever might be the rate of freight which the Government 
might have to pay for its carriage.-’' The Madras Government has, 
now abandoned the idea of making a profit on these e.xports.’ 
Salt for export on iirivate account is sold by Government at 
cost price, but the quantity exported is insignificaat. Foreign 
salt was not admitted into the Madras Presidency till 1818. It 
was not till 1853 that it was admitted at a duty of 12 annas a 

maund. , . 

The rnsult of the system now in operation may be thus stated 
'Ikital miuiufacfui'e, 1852-53,... mds. 68,63,108 


its. 


Total deliveries, 

Total receipts, 

Cost price. 

Charges, 

Nett Bevenue, .. 

The nett profit is equal to 13| annas per maund 
(ioyernment on an average li anna per maund 


53,83,255 
49,94,124 
4,08,198 
2,36,161 
42,89,765 
The salt costs 
. The charges 


of management amount to 6:|: per cent, on the nett profits. 

On the practicability of coutinuing the monopoly Mr. Plowden 
observes 1st, that the monopoly is not oppressive, good salt being 
sold at a very low price. The question therefore is to be coiisb 
dered solely in its revenue aspect. It is observable that in 1805 
the" Board of Revenue wished for an excise., The Government 
did not oppose. The monopoly was ordered from Calcutta. 
The Board now admit that an excise is possible. Mr, Plowden 






_w^ses fho opiuione pro. aud con. of vwiou?/ local officials, and 
proceedB to observe, that in his opinion a sy^em ulenticrd in 
principle nith that of Bombay might be readily aclopted in Mad¬ 
ras. In the following six pa.ges'Mr.'i'lpwden discusses various 
objections, and suggests many detailed improyeracnts in the Mad- 
ras system not essential to the Report. 

With reference to the rate of duty Mr. Plowdeu quotes the fi¬ 
gures submitted to the Court of Directors in. Their resxdt 

was" to show that the price uow chairged or Its. 120 per garce had 
. not ditniivished consumption. Mr- Howden himself argues that 
it is not oppressive since each person can obtain 12 lbs. of salt 
at Aid., or the 140th part of the lowmst income. Or “suppos¬ 
ing, as in the Borfthay case, a family of 6 persons, adults and 
children, to (fonsume, at the rate of 8 lbs. each all round, 40 lbs. 
of salt per a,nmim, and to earn between them only 8 llupees per 
mensem, and to pay the outside average price for their salt, oiz. 
Rupees 1-3 per maund, the coat of the whole supply, even in this 
extreme case, would amount to only the 60th part of the yearly 
earnings Or an income tax of one and two-thirds per cent.” Again 
.“supposing that the whole quantity sold (51,94,713 maunds) 
were consumed within the limits of the Presidency, the annual 
consumption per head, taking the population at 2,23,01,697, as 
sho'svn by the Cenrirs of 1850-61, would be a little over 94 seers 
or 18| lbs.” 

And therefore as it seems certain that 12 lbs. per head of this 
quantity is consumed within, the Presidfiney, there seems no cause 
to believe that a reduction of price would stimulate eonsump- 
tion. But as the Bombay rate is 12 annas a maund, and the as¬ 
sessment of the same rate on earth-salt would prevent smuggling, 
and redeem any loss to the revenue, he would propc^e a reduction 
to that extent. ' ■ 

: Bengal Salt. The system now in force in Bengal is regulated 
by the report of a Committee wliieh in 1836 was ordered “ ‘ to 
enquhe into the supply of salt for British India,! but which in 
fact restricted its report to the salt revenue system of the Lower 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency,” 

Mr. Plowden recounts the histoiy of the tax up to that point. 
Salt was taxed under Jaffier Ali. ' The privileged Euvopeana rvho 
traded in every thing else free of duty, paid duty bn shit to Jaffier 
Ali Khan, In 1767, on the failure of Lord Clive’s plan the Diree- 
tors insisted “ that the manufacture and trade, should be perfectly 
open to all Natives, provision being made for the payment of 
such a tax on salt as should not raise its whoiesale price beyond 
Sicca Rupees 140 for every 100 mauuds.” 

In 1780 after several attenipts to introduce less restricted sys¬ 
tems Mr. Hasting'S introduced the monopoly. ? The revenue rose 
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Ti^wa?f*t;r sunk till Lord CormyiiUis instituted p^:bili(?>salt 

in Calcutta. Since that period*tbe Salt KegulatiQJis ;b^'« 
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In 1790, the duty Ga/s E-s, S\ per maniid. The public 
auctxonft ho'irever, stvengthened the sub-monopoly formed by an 
association of capitalists who clubbed together to buy all the 
salt. In 1835vS(> sales at fixed prices of unlimited quantities 
Were finally adopted. In 1836, the. Commons^ Committee recom- 
mended :— 

‘‘ That the system oLpublic periodical sales ijhould be 

abolisiied. 

JSccondif/. —That the Golabs should he kept open at all tim?^ 
for the sale of salt in quantities not less than 100 maunds. 

T/ih'diy the price to be paid by the pitrcbaser^Mioiild be 
fixed at the cost price to Govennnent, added to a fixed duty. 

Fourthly .—That the import into Calcutta of salt manufactured 
in any other country than the disfects subject to the Ben^al Mo- 
nopoly should be permitted, such to he sold at Mich times 
the pj'aprietors may please in (ptimtiticV not less than 100 
maunfls, ' 
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imported salt should be subject only to 
r ^~tnC 5!iTne <luty, as that sold by the Company, atid ub other duty 
or charge whatever, except a fair and reasonable rent on such 
salt as may have been bonded. * 

kisethly. That the duty to be imposed should not exceed the 
average rate of the nett profit ofthe' Company’s monopolv for the 
last ten years.’” ^ 

These recommendations have most of them been obeyed, hut 
it was not till 1847 that the present system of Jixing prices was 
adopted. In 1844, the duty was reduced to Ks. 3 a mauml, and 
lu three years the quantity sold increased from 57,86,729 to 
63,.38,864 maunds. In 1847, a further reduction of 4 annas was 
made, and the pri« was fixed for the first' time at the cost price 
plus the duty. The actual loss of revenue from this change was 
in .31 months Rs,. 13,18,288, consumption having increased to the 
extent of 33,801 maunds a month. On 1st May, 1849, a fur¬ 
ther retfuction of 4 annas was made. The duty was now Rs. 
3-8 a mautid, the present fate. The total reduction of duty 
since 1844 has been 23 per cent., or from Rs. 3-4 to Rs. 3-8 a 
unaund. The consumption in 1834-55 was 66,07,100 maunds. 
An increase of 4| lakhs would restore the Revenue to what it 
was before. Foreign salt began to be largely imported in 1835 
when 3,84,8.58 maunds came in. In 1851-63 the quantity in- 
creased to 39,26,866 maunds. It has fallen to an average of 
I9,51,796md8.for each of tire last three years. There are now seven 
SaltAgcncies; Pooree, Cuttack, Balasore, Hidgcllee, Ohimlook, 24- 
Pergunnahs, and Chittagong. In 1854-55 there were 49,33,981 
hiannds Consumed; the receipts were Rs. 1,83,47,000 and the 
charges Rs. 37,06,000. The gross revenue therefore was Rs. 
1,55,41,000. Deducting charges Rs. 13,53,000, the nett profit on 
the salt monopoly was in that year Rs. 1,41,88,000. 

Mr. Plowden proceeds to consider the expediency of introduc¬ 
ing an excise. He narrates the history of Mr. Prinsep’s unsuc¬ 
cessful expCTiment, and the re-opening of the Narainpore and 
Goordah Works under an excise system. He subsequently ana¬ 
lyte the correspondence between the Lieutenant Governor and 
the Board of Revenue to establish an excise. The experiment 
was tried in the 24-Perguniiahs under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. Two persons applied for licences, and they manu¬ 
factured only 20,000 maunds. The prospect of success appeared 
doubtful and remote. The two manufacturers who came forward 
however intend to enlarge their operations. Mr. Plowden con¬ 
siders this fact satisfactory, and holds that all the arguments 
against the success of the plan are based upon the residt of a 
very small experiment which affords no fair criterion. He conti¬ 
nues to dispose of objections. It is argued that under a ay stem 
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ffimte mamjactur entile supply of salt in the mtemr of the cm A 


%ry would he deranged/’ Salt obeys the ordinaiy Ittws of trade. 

“ That under a system of private manufacture a few capitalists 
would obtain d monopoly of the mply.” Any sub-mouopoiy is im¬ 
possible while salt ca.n be imported so freely. 

“■ That under a system of private manufacture, there tumid he 
more evasion of the tax by illicU manufacture and sale, than there 
is under the p-escni system qj’ Government manufacture/’ 'fhe 
master manufacturer would bo better able to smuggle than tlio 
molunghees or labourers. But he would only occupy the positibn 
now occuiiied by the native agency. There would be preventive 
officers, and the only effect of the change would be that cor- 
ruption mitsf be spread over a wider surface, and be consecpiently 
less profitable. 

“ That the preventive system necessary under an Excise would 
be more expensive to Government, and more vexatiaiis to the Mo- 
Imghees than the present plan pf Government manufacture/’ This 
is true if the manufacture is to be absolutely free. But it is 
not proposed to make it absolutely free. The mpsures talren 
now to ascertain the quantity of salt in stock, and its concentra¬ 
tion in differentgolahs, could be taken equally wbetber the salt i.s 
made on account of Government or on account of a private person, 
In either case precisely the same danger has to be guarded against, 
by precisely the same means; and in either case precisely the 
same result follows any laxity of administration. It is not pos¬ 
sible that, all other cii^cumstances being the same, a Molunghee 
can find it less easy to manufacture salt clandestinely, and to 
pass it away from the Works secretly, hecanse he is pretending to 
be waking salt only for Government, than he would find it if lie 
were pretending to be making salt only for a private person, to 
be stored and registered by Government.” 

Mr. Plowden therefore holds th.at it is possible to introduce a 
system of excise. Mr. Plowden proceeds to notice various de¬ 
tails GonHected with the existing system, and suggests plans to 
overcome minor dif&culties, and records his deliberate opinion 
that the molunghees are well treated, and that the discontinu¬ 
ance of the salt manufacture would not deprive them of the 
means of subsistence. He proceeds to observe that the salt 
duty throughout India, is productive, is familiar to the peo¬ 
ple, and could not he replaced by a duty less ohiectionable: 
“ apart from the questions of the rate of duty and the man¬ 
ner of levying it, and presuming the amount of the duty upon 
salt to ho moderate with reference to the circumstances of the 
people, the whole of the evidence on both sides of the question 
of monopoly goes to this, that no less objectionable tax can be 
pointed out. Ihe people are accustomed to it, and pay it .with- 


•poitt conaphmit^ a ad tliougli it does pro-Hs iipoii tlie labourer more 
iseveicdy tliaii upon a xnau oi the cla^ises above bim, in proportion 
to the respective means of each, it is the only tax, direct or iu- 
cliicct, ot tiny description, which labourers and other poor people 
m India are obliged to pay/^ 

He is also unable to admit that the present price even in Gyah 
where salt costs Es. 5 a maund, is so high as to become amateiial 
burden on the poor man, but still he considers that salt in Bengal 
18 unnaturally dear, llie duty is high when it is considered that 
the cost price is tour times as great as on any other Indian coast 
Moreover the consumption may be stimulated. In fourteen years 
a revenue oi thirty-five lakhs of rupees has been abandoned by 
successive reductioitts. An increase of 14 lakhs of mauncls would 
restore the revenue. An increase of llj lakhs of maimds has 
occurred. If a reduction is made it should be ofB annas a 
inaund. The benefit of small reductions is felt principally by the 
doalers. The reduction would enable Government also to dispense 
with the preventive line below Allahabad, beyond which point a 
difierential duty exists. The loss would amount to 53 lakhs of 
rupees a year, wliioh would require an increase in consumption of 
eighteen lakhs of maimcls, which wiJl scarcely occur for many 
years; * ■ , ^ 

Mr. Plowdan next recounts the History of the Salt Adminis. 
tration of Arracan. The salt is manufactured in Aeng and 
the Island of Ramree, The manufacture and sale are absohitely 
free, but the export is totally forbidden to Bengal Mr. Plow-, 
den recommends that this restriction, so far as Calcutta is eoh^ 
cemed, should be abolished. In the Tenasserim Provinces the 
manufacture of salt is absolutely free subject only to an excise, 
levied in the shape of a license of 4 annas on every earthen pot, 
and 1 Rupee per iron boiler employed in the manufaotuier. 'J ho 
avenige^ revenue of 10 years is only Es. 2,638; The total of 
1854-55 was however Rs. 3,465-14, representing an outturn 
of 1,47,583 rpaimds. In Pegu also the manufacture is free, sub¬ 
ject to an excise of 4 annas per earthen pot. In 1854, 16,000 
pots were worked ia the district of Basaein, yielding an estimat¬ 
ed outturn of 1,81,770 maunds, of which one-third is sent across 
the frontier, A tax of 1 Rupee per 100 viss, or d l maunds is 
lenecl on salt exported across the frontier. Mr. Plowden reGom- 
mends that this duty he abolished. Also that a drawback be al¬ 
lowed on salt exported by Sea. 

In the lSorth-\¥e8t Provinces the maiiufaeture of salt is pro¬ 
hibited, The Provinces are supplied from Bengal, or the rock 
salt mines of the Punjab. Native salt is also obtaiued from the 
Sambhar Salt Lake iji Rajpootaua. It is subjected to a duty 
varying at different place,? from lls. 3 to Ro. 1, and a further 



Its. 8 pel* inaand if it passes to tlie Eastward of A 
moM. Mr. Plowdou exarahies this Custom^s line> its estaWish- 
nients^ and the powers entrusted to it. The average quantity 
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of salt iniported in the ten years ending 185ii-53 was 21,78,015 
maunds; and the duty 47,24,366. It has falien since from the 
excess of imports from the Punjab. To the mass of the p^f^japle 
the price of salt may be taken at 1 penny for 1 i lb. At this 
price the cost of salt to a family using 8 lbs. a head, woxild be 
lie. i-5..4, and thus equal, if they earned Rs. 3 a month, to 3| per 
cent, of their wages, This is the only tax he has to pay, and it 
cannot be regarded as burdensome. There has been no material, 
advance in imports between 1841*45 and 1852-53, nor do the 
importations of those years exhiliit, on an average, an advance 
of so much as a lakh of maunds on the average ixnixor tat ions 
of the preceding six years, from 1838-39 to 1843-41/^ The 
pqpulatfon which consumes the salt crossing the custom's Hue 
may be taken at 3,08,72,766. At 12 lbs, a head they would 
consume 46,30,915 rnauuds. the imports are only 23,60,376 
maunds. Therefoxe half the salt consumed is subject to no taxa¬ 
tion. The illicit salt is partly smuggled, partly manxitactured 
in private houses from earth- salt. It is also manufactxired from 
salt-petre works. This practise should be suppressed. 

In the Punjab the salt is found all over the salt range. It is 
very good salt. The Cis-Indus mines are in the hands Govern¬ 
ment. The salt is sold at cost price, plus a duty of Its. 2 a maxnxd. 
At the Trans-Indus mines the duty is only 2 or 4 annas a mamidi 
and a preventiye tine is establiehed along the Indus. The total 
cost of the Punjab $alt Department is Rs. 1,85,473 a year. The 
gross receipts in 1853-54 xvere Rs. 19,50,.535. Deducting charges 
and Rs. 1,21,908 for expenses of excavation, we have Ea. 16,43,155 
as the revenue derived from salt. The charges amount to 11 per 
cent, on the nett receipts. The extreme cost at the farthest spot is 
1 Ite. a maund, and the extremeexpenditureof a family, 1-10 annas 
a year, or 4i per cent, on the minimxim income. The total quantity 
sold in 1853-54 east of the luduswas 9,75,267 maunds or sufficient 
at 13 lbs. per head for , 65,01,780 persons. There were at least 
ll,()0/)00 of people in the Pixiijah.’*^ 

Air. Plowdea accounts for some delays. He was ill from January 
30th, 1855. The Second Section ofthe Madras part of the Pwcport 
was forwarded to England by the Mail fx'&m Bombay of the 28th 
of April; the remaining three Sections of the M adras Part, and the 
foxxr first Sections of the Bexxgal Part were transmitted by the fol¬ 
lowing Mail of the 12th of Alay; and the remaining seven Sections 
of the Bengal Part, completing the Report, xvill be forwarded by 

* Mr. Plowdctt had not seen the last Census'. It gives a population of 
thirteen millious. 
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({ext Mail of the 28th iuetant. A duplicate copy of the 11^ 
^ . and Appeiuhces has also been transmitted to ' Caletitta, on 

various dates, of aU but the last four Sections of the Bengal Paj-t 
of the Report, which are now about to be despatched.” 

He travelled from 19th .Peby. 1854-, to 3rd June. On 25 th May, 
1855, he,rcceived orders to proceed to Nagpore. In the interval 
ho wa.s employed in digesting papers. “ The finst Report of the 
Madras Public WorksComraission occupied three stationary Gom- 
missioners two yeans rminterruptedly. The Post Office Commis¬ 
sion occupied three Commissioners, one for eacli Presidency, for 
fourteen months and a half. In the Salt Commission Mr. Mow- 
den has been alone.” 

In conclusion M** Plowden thanks certain officers who have 
assisted him with information. 


BOMBAY EDUCATION. 
Examination at Elphinstone College. 


' On Slst March, 1856, Mr. C. J. Erskiae, Director of Public 
Instruction, submits five reports on the Examination of Elphin- 


stone College. Mr. Erskine mentions the documents, and oh- 


serves that the Examiners have performed, an ungracious task 
with much care, but that allowances must be made for the want 
of hooks and apparatus, the scanty establishment of Europeans> 
and the want of power in the Professors to prevent paying 
students from passing up through the different classes without 
any examination at all. Mr. Erskine considers the estimates less 
favourable than those of former years. Attention is drawn es¬ 
pecially to the want of thoroughness. The Examiner in English 
Literature was much disappointed. He had heard that the stu¬ 
dents might contend with Collegiate students in England. He 
was obliged to lower his standard of examination, and would if 
again called upon, set even simpler papers. The lads are not 
equal to English students. They have merits, and make great 
progress in some branches, but have no opportunity of literary 
study, few books, and no masterpieces in a complete form set be¬ 
fore them. The Examiner thought it indiscreet to encourage the 
young men to study our great writers at present. 'Iffiat is a 
large question, but Mr. Erskine feels that mnch more time 
must he devoted to elementary teaching. The Principal will 
propose the details of this scheme. The students are specially 
delideut in English Composition, which must be attended to 
more sedulously. The students rely little on their own thought 
and observation. This evil must be met in the lower schools. 

“ Boys must there be taught how to observe^ how to delineate 





lij^riba wliat tbay liaye observed^ how to exercise tli 
OB comraoB thmgs/^ The j>revalence of bad Spelling, 
bad Grammar, and bad Penma-nship have been often, pointed out 
by the Professors, They indicate the necessity for more Eurc>«- 
peaii teachers. If the merits of the native teachers are l^^cog^ 
nized, their own good sense will see tlie propriety of English 
being tanght by a native of England. There has grown up 
among the students a habit of plagiarism. The Principal has 
auimadverted on this before, and will animadvert on it agahu 
Government will not however overlook the testimonies to pro¬ 
ficiency, especially in feome portions of history and some branch¬ 
es of mathematical, economical, and moral science/*’ Mr. 
Brskine would be glad to adopt Captain Rivers^ suggestion as 
to College Tutors. He only hesitates to recommend ati increase 
in the Vernacular Department from a hope that English" study 
may first be arranged. He sincerely trusts the change to inde¬ 
pendent Examiners will not discourage the students. The num-. 
her of scholarships on this occasion is limited. Mr. Erskine was 
doubtful if they should be so, the scholarships being given not 
only as the rewards of successful study but as inducements to 
further effort. The minimum number of marks, however, liad 
not been reached. It is unfortunate that the negotiations in 
England for three new Professors and a Headmaster for the 
School Department have been delayed. ’ 

Major G . Pope on 38th January reports tlie result ofhia exami¬ 
nation of the Vernacular Department. The students to beexamin^d 
were the candidates for admission the Ist and 2nd year kds* 
The students generally have not acquired the power of express¬ 
ing themselves with facility and correctness in their several venia- 
cular languages when translating from English ; nor of render¬ 
ing those languages into correct and idiomatic English/^ The 
students rather lose ground than otherwise after they pass into 
the College. The StCcond year class failed in translating the 
English passage selected, (from an Essay by A. Helps) only two 
came at all near, and their translations deserved no marks. The 
passage was not easy. An easier one was given. There Avere 
some tolerable translations of tins. The Muratliee were tetter 
than the Giizeratee students. This arises from the more fixed 
character of the former language. The studeifts in the same class 
were aingtilarly unequal, owing to rules of admission, on wliicl/^ 
it w'as not Major Pope^s duty to remark/^ More time should be 
devoted to the study, as there is a tendency to neglect the verna¬ 
culars. Major Pope adds a table of the examinations. The 
number of marks mu ninety, 3Q for viva voce examination, 30 
for each of the translations. Of the candidates the highest 
obtained 18 for translations into the Vernacular, 26 for those 
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tx&0ct\ic vcniacMlar, aiMl 18 for the viva voce examination 
stained some niarka for translation into the vernacular, and for 
tha viva vo-ce exammation, but 13 obtained none for transLations 
from the vernacular. Of the first year’s students only four out of 
34 obtained any marks for translations out of the vernacular, and 
of the 2iul year stndents four failed utterly in the same branch, _ 

Captain 11. Rivers on 1st Februaiy, 1856, reports the re.snlt of 
his examination in Arithmetic and Mathettiatics. He found the 
stndents "quick in Arithmetic, well acquainted with Algebra, and 
th6 si.x books ofEuclid; but while knowiq,g the rules, they did not 
seefosoweligroundedinPlane Trigonometry of Analytical Geomet¬ 
ry as he could hayja, wished, nor always to.understand the mean- 
ings of the terms or the real nature of the magnitudes discussed.” 

"The first year class answered questions in the themy of Pfuih- 
befs, Logarithms, and Equations, arid the Rules for the Sohition of 
Spherical Triangles, but a simple question given to elicit tbeif ideas 
of the nature of a ratio w'as not answered coi-fectly by one-tbird of 
the class. The second year’s students answered in Conic Section^, 
Hydrostatics, and Hydraulics, well, but they knew nothing of Stg* 
tics, of the Centre of Gravity, or the Mehsiifation of Surfaces and 
Solids. The third and fourth year’s students answered weH iii 
Dynamics and the Elements of the Differential Calculus, but knew 
nothing of the simple mechanical powers. There \yas much in thO 
examination to call for admiration, but without books the students 
were unable to apply similar reasoning by analogy to easier 
examples. They had no thorough comprehension of the terms or 
symbols used. Captain Rivers thinks this state of things partly 
owing to the desire of shovring to the public a high state of at¬ 
tainment, and to the good opinion which the students tliereby ac¬ 
quire of themselves. Much of this exercise of the memory rather 
than of the reasoning powers, is true also of English tJniversities. 
The difference is owing to the introduction of private tutors. The 
Professors and Masters have done all that ever is done without 
such a system- 

Assistant Surgeon R. Haines, m. b., on.23rd February reports 
hia examination on Chemistry and Physical Science- A printed 
paper was given containing seven questions. This was followed 
by a yivft vcce examination. The candidate class knew; little of 
Physics, one-third giving creditable answers. In Physical Geo¬ 
graphy the answers were far from satisfactory. A large nnni- 
ber could not tell where the Tropic of Cancer was. Tlie W'ritten 
answers were better. The answers on Chemistry were credit¬ 
able. 

The first year class answered badly in Physical Geography. 
The answer's were worse than might have been reasonably expect¬ 
ed. A large proportion knew nothing about 'chC Mississippi, the 
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/or the Jordan* In Chemistry the answers displayed 
aixpTaintance with factsj, but the majority had not studied atten¬ 
tively. The second year class answered well in this science* The 
third and fourth class answered the written questions fairly^ but 
in viva voce examination deficiencies appeared. This was especi¬ 
ally the case with reference to Palajontology. They appeared to 
better advantage in the Mineralogicai'Division, being able to iden¬ 
tify the typical specimens of rocks and fossils submhted. 

Mr. A .Ct, IVaser on S9th February^ reports on l^olitical Eoo- 
noiny and Moral and Mental Philosophy. The first clas-r had 
evidently studied Locke.'The second class was crammed to the 
month with the ipsissima verba of the authors read^ but it wus 
melancholy and astonishing to observe how little idea they had 
of thinking and reasoning, or habitual reflection. What thought 
had been elicited was in connection with Lockers Essay. The 
third and fourth year classes w^ere more satisfactory. The stu¬ 
dents are forming the habit of thinking and reasoning. IfiOques- 
tiona on Butler^s Analogy were weU answered in words of the 
students own. The students had no acquaintance with the liter- 
atiive of tlie subjects on which they were examined. 

Mi% Howard on the 7 th March, reports on English Litera¬ 
ture. Mr. Howard apologizes for the length of his Report on 
the ground that his conclusions difler from those of all previous 
examinations. He considers the classes inferior to EngM»h un¬ 
der-graduates. Mr. Howard is surprised at their almost uni¬ 
versal carelessness. Written exercises at an EngUsh School or 
University are invariably copied from a rough draft after careful 
revision. I saw no trace of this wholesome practice in the papers 
sent in to me. On the contrary, they appeared hardly in any 
case to have been read over and corrected by the writerThe 
Orthography was defective to an extent which seemed unaccoini- 
table, unless indeed Spelling had been taught on Phonetic Prin¬ 
ciples. In the viva voce examination the student’s pronuncia¬ 
tion and accent were bad. They were qidte insensible to Proso¬ 
dy. The students seerand however intelligent, eager to learn, 
cheerful, and modest. 

In the candidate class the Spelling was in some cases deplo¬ 
rable, so bad as to be discreditable to the School. The Engiisli 
letter, however, describing life in Bombay, was in two or tkree in- 
.stances fairly done. The class made a very creditable show in 
History, and almost ail were ready in Chronology. Their geogra¬ 
phical knowledge appears to have been acquired from books, a de¬ 
ficiency which showed itself in the viva voce examinations. The 
written answers were good, the oral answers vague and meagre. 
The first year students failed in Geography, but rei>licd readily to 
Questions onthe History they had read. The History was Murray’s, 
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^ answ6i*8 on Heeren^s Matnial of European History were 
feotive. To questions on English Literature the boys' answers 
showed otdy memory. Fifteen described Pope in the same words, 
the wxds being the first of the Article on Pope in Chambers^ En- 
cyclopoedia. The descriptions of life in Bombay were very good. As 
to the second year's class they struck Mr. Howard asinferior to the 
students of the first year. They seemed to have been neglected at 
School. The Spelling of the large majority of the written papers 
was nothing less than disgraceiul. The Grammar was mostly deplo¬ 
rably bad. The vwu voce answering of all, except four^or five stu¬ 
dents, was poor in the extreme." Tlftre was no indication of a 
real insight into the facts of the Histor7 they had read. 

The thiifid and fourth classes sent in most unsatisfactory Es¬ 
says. The subject was 4he effects produced on the History of the 
World by the invention of printing. The best of fclieixi were fair 
in respect to Grammar and idiom. They did not show any sur¬ 
prising or disgx’aceful want of instruction, but not one ot the 
young men seemed to have a notion of methodical composition. 
The writers seemed to have exercised their memories and no 
other faculty. These papers however were good compared with 
the papers upon Literature, which Mr. Howard hesitates to des¬ 
cribe. 

On 29ih April, the Governor in Council resolves that the 
Examiners are entitled to the acknowledgments of Government, 
and that Mr. Erskine has analysed the results of the examina¬ 
tions with accurate discrimination." The Governor in his Minute, 
dated 21et April observes that it is impossible to read these Re¬ 
ports without a feeling of disappointment. The Government 
would be guilty of a serious error if it blinked the facts which 
they disclose." Too much has been attem]3ted. The staff of Px*o- 
fessors, and of European Assistants is too small. Previous to 
their introduction the number of subjects of study should be re¬ 
duced. Mr. Lumsden in a Minute, dated 27th AprU, strongly 
supports Captain Riveris suggestion as to tlie introduction of pri¬ 
vate tutors. 


BOMBAY EDUCATION. 
Emminaiion of Poona College. 


On 26th December, 1856, the Reverend P. Anderson report s 
on the examination of the students of this College in English Li¬ 
terature. The pupils of the Normal Class in the School Division 
are intended to be Teachers in the Vernacular Schools. They read 
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ail'iy, and could explain most of the words used in MeCulloeh’s 
Eeading Book, Of the class of candidates (27) four read well. Not 
one in the class could write quite accurately from dictation. 
Four failed altogether, llieir amswers on History shewed dili¬ 
gence, but there were faults in Grammar. " Whenever a sentence 
was correctly expressed, it was an exact transcript of the author's 
words. Thus the whole twenty-seven, without, 1 believe, a single 
exception, wrote of the Emperor Baber, that he'proclaimed ‘ the 
voice of honour was loud in his ears,' and of Aurungzebe, that ‘ his 
crimes were written in deep and legible cbaracters.'" Their an¬ 
swers were incomplete, flld in broken English. In the Essays 
this class all made errors, varying in number from five to sixty- 
seven. The Senior College Glass (12 students) were examined 
in Political Economy, Shakspeare, Extracts from Chambers’ Ency- 
clopoedia, and Essay Writing. They succeeded in Political Econo¬ 
my. Many of them had studied Richard the Third so successfully 
that they could evolve the meaning of obsolete phrases, and ob¬ 
scure passages. . 

Professor Draper on 18th January reports favourable of the 
student's examination in Logic. The book used was Whateley’s 
Easy Lessons OIK Reasoning. “ Raoji’s paper would no doubt 
have been better but for his inability to express himself in Eng¬ 
lish.” The class generally manifested great attention. 

Captain J. Hill reports on 7th January on the examinations 
in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. He observes that the 
classes generally succeeded in Mathematics. They had however 
no “ competent knowledge of English.” On 11th March, Cap¬ 
tain T. A. Cowper reports that he examined the Vernacular De¬ 
partment of the College. His opinion is decidedly unfavoiirable. 
The answers in Murathee Grammar were indifferent. The 
Murathee writing was bad. Some of the stipendiary students 
were indifferent. In one case a student, paid for nine years, sent 
in a Vernacular Essay, as wanting in arrangement as desti¬ 
tute of consecutive reasoning. One student “ wAo is an English 
Teache)' has, at the close of several sentences in such broken 
English’ as to he sometimes scarcely intelligible, written for 
‘ they find the tables tiuned upon them,’ ‘ they turn the tables 
over‘them while another Teacher has thus expressed himself:— 
‘ wicked men always try to injure other person, but if he is supe¬ 
rior to them, or Roland for Oliver, then he brings them into diffi¬ 
culties and distresses j’ and has added in a note-'-' Rowland for 
Oliver is a historial frase.’ ” The Principal informed Captain 
Cowper that the students had no instruction in the Vernacular. 
There was a general disinclination to the study. Of the let 
Translation Class some acquitted themselves creditably. In the 
econd class none of the stipendiaries succeeded. There was a 
® n 2 
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, 1 'kecl tendency ill Jill the classes to translate literally, 
them attempted written translation. Of the ArithnietiG CUtss- 
ey a third of the first class passed a fair examination. Of the rest 
all but three ia the 2nd class wore bad. The students in the 1st 
Literature Glass passed a fair exammation: Their ideas of PoHti'^ 
Cal Economy v>Yere confused. In the 1st and 2nd Mathematical 
Classes three boys succeeded. All of the remainder foiled more 
or less. ‘ , ' ^. 

Captain Cowper concludes with tlie Nonnal Class. Theif per- 
formanees were very unequal the stj^ents having been in the 
College for periods varying from siMbonths to four and a half 
years- Two of this class passed a superior exammation. Some 
\yere indiffereuAi the time passed being considered^ and soine 
had oven retrograded. Captain Cowper offers as a general opi¬ 
nion that all classes in the department, have been pushed on too 
last and too fiu\ 


DISTRICT ROADS. 

Madras Records, No. XXX. 

The Deputy Chief Engineer in the Department of Publie 
’VY'orks, on 22nd September, 1855, submits the reports from the Dis¬ 
trict Collectors, and gives the following as the worli^ in progress 
Gavjam, North Tnmk Road, .Bei’hampore and Russelcondah 
Road. Russelcondah and Koinjuroo, Berhainpore, and Gopal- 
pore Roads. Roads from Purla Kimedy and Palcondah to Cal in-' 
gapatam,,and Pooncly. 

Vizagdpatam. It was resolved during the scarcity of 1853-54 
to appl^’' labour to some important lines between the interior 
and the Coast. They are progressing. Bridges were sanctioned 
in the last Budget. All will be brought up to first class, 

llajahmmdry. No roads in progress except the Trunk Road. 
The department has devoted itself to canals. 

Masulipatara .. No roads, but the great canals from the Kist- 
na Anicut have been prosecuted, 

Gu7iioor. The Trunk Road from Madras to Hydrabad has 
proceeded. The Kistna Canals advance. 

Nellore. The Kistnapatam, Nellore and Cuddapah Road, the 
Goocloor and Chitivel Road, and Enamellore and Cummun. 
Road proceed. 

Cuddapah. Tim two northern lines above mentioned have 
been prolonged. The road from Cuddapah to Bellary has beeT> 
begun. The '^Trunk Road between Aladras and Bcllary is also ^ 
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The large nulks, the Ralla and Boogga> between 
the town and cantonment of Cuddapah were partially bridged 
during 1854. 

JMlary. Rs. 13,21,925 was expended on 289 miles of sub^ 
stantial road during the scarcity. When perfected with bridges 
these roads will be of lasting benefit.' The Bellary and Dhar« 
war Road, and the Trunk Road to Madras liave also progressed. 

Cumra. A large expenditure has been distributed in mo¬ 
derate sums over the coramtinicatioua from Cassergode to 
Sedaslieoghur. The new#works are the Guersappa Ghaut be¬ 
tween Honore and Mysore. The Charmady Ghaut leading into 
Mysore from Mangalore. The Singawaree and Kyga Ghauts 
on the right and left banks of the Sedaslieoghur. The increase 
in trade has been, including cotton, 17 lakhs. 

Ckingkput. Not much work. 

North ArcoL No considerable works. Several lines im¬ 
proved, In 

South Arcot. Extensive works on^Hhe Ciuldalore and Sa¬ 
lem Road, the l^orto Novo and Bowangherry Road, the Gudda- 
lore and Punrooty. Road/^ The Trunk Roads to Trichinopoly 
and Tanjore under construction. 

Sai&m. This district is well furnished with communications* 
The Topoor Ghaut between. Bangalore and Trichinopoly. has 
been improved, and new Ghauts opened between the Sliivaroy 
Hills and the low country of Salem. 

7hnjore[ Two new Roads, and 13 large bridges. 

Trichinopoly. The expenditure iias been applied to ‘'Hhe Tn« 
cliinopoly and Madura Road, the Trichinopoly and Salem Road, 
the Koolitully and Poodoopolium Road, and the extension of 
the Trichinopoly and Arealore Road,’^ The Trunk Road to Mad¬ 
ras within the district lias been completed. The roads in Tri- 
chinopoly generally are in an advanced state. 

Comiatore. Several roads improved. 

Malabar. No new undertakings. 

Madura. Nothing of importance. 

Tmnemlly. A large expenditifre chiefly for bridges haa been 
snade upon the Southern Road. 17 miles of this road re¬ 
main in their natural state. The cotton roads have been prose¬ 
cuted as vigorously as the supply of labour will allow. 

KumooL No report, though repeatedly Written for. 

The CollectorvS^ Reports which follow contain only details of the 
works thus described, and are of no general interest. The Deputy 
Superintending Engineer adds tables of estimates for Roads and 
Bridges containing the name and date of every work com¬ 
menced, tho amount sanctioned, and the amount expended. 
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DisiricL 

Ami, Sand. 

Expenditwe. 

Gaiyamj ., 

.. 4,.3a,564 

1,90,120 

Vizagapatam, 

.. 1,02,091 

54,648 

R^jahmuiuliy, .. 

40,929 

26,254 

Masalipatan); 

20,376 

Not given. 

Gimtoor,. 

17,891 

6,866 

Nellore, .. 

... 2,95,555 

1,69)074 

Cuddapah, 

,. 1,34,766 

2,86,006 

Bellary, .. * 

... 2,90,086 

13,91,412 

Camara, ... 

... 3,50,6M 

1,40,187 

Chingleput, 

49,784 

2.2,378 

N. Arcot,. 

.. 1,53,085 

26,317 

S. Arcot, .. * - 

.. 1,44,721 

1,07,644 

3,710 

Salem, 

27,203 

Tanjore, ... 

.. 3,53,080 

1,20,110 

Tricldnopoly, 

... 1,24,251 

1,01,865 

39,5.38 

Coimbatore, 

.. 2,3^6 

9“06 

Malabar, .. 

55,124 

Aladara, ... 

78,617 

34,388 

Tinne velly. 

.. 2,87,406 

32,561 

Totals ►. 

... 32,29,133 

28,08,202 


FORCED LABOUR IN SCINDE. 

Bombay Records, No, XXXIV, 

On 9tli April, Lieutenant Colonel J. Jacob, Acting CoininiK- 
sioner in Scinde, reports that Mr. Frere left his summary incora- 
plete, bnt still he submits it. Statute labour is employed in 
the canal cleai’ances of Hydrabad and Upper Scinde, and partially 
in Shikarpore. Col. Jacob considers the summary to express all the 
aro-nraents necessary. The difference of opinion among the Col- 
lediors consulted arises from want of study and of aequamtauce 
with the general laws affecting the question. The amount of 
work to be done is the same in all cases. If done by a contribu¬ 
tion of Rupees, or a contribution of labour the result is the same. 
But men paid at fair rates work with a will. Men forced to 
work, work unwillingly. The system if left to Mr. Frere or Colonel 
Jacob would gradually die out, but much mischief meanwhile 
may be done, and the Acting Commissioner therefore suggests 
an order prohibiting the practice. As to details he suggests that 
the canals shoidd be cleared by men paid at free rates. He h® 
found it an escellent plan to allow men to contract for bits ot 
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Rupees worth or so. Very little superintendeuco is re 
quired, and every member of the family can do something. The 
people often work in relays all night. “ Wherever statute 
labour may have been due for the desranee ofi oanals, 1 woiUd 
recommend the levy of a water rate on the teids irrigated; the 
rate being proportioned to tho number of labourers which the 
Zemindars holding those landM have hitherto been compelled to 

Any Zemindars who wish to clear their own canals should do 
so. It does not appear4;hat Government ever authorized forced 
labour. It is an abuse whieh began under the Ameers, and 
which has been continued by the Civil officers. Being deeply 
impressed with the rninons effects of the old. system. Colonel 
Jacob in anticipation of the Governors orders has prohibited 
forced mbour in Scinde. _ 

Mr, Prere in his summary records the correspondence. In 
Pebroary, 1855, it was found that the Government departments, 
under cover of official woftes, exacted supplies at less than the 
market rate. No such practice is allowed by Government, and 
the Commissioner prohibited it by Circular. Lieutenant Colonel 
Jacob in reply to'the Circular informed the Commissioner that 
he had always enforced free trade on the frontier, and considered 
forced labour might also he abolished. That system caused all 
labour to be looked on as a hardship. The Coritmissioner on 
38th Pehmary, 1855, forwarded this letter to the Superintending 
Engineer, and the Collectors, requesting information as to the 
financial effect of abolishing statjite labour. The Sxiperintend- 
ing Engineer in reply stated that in parts of Upper Scinde the 
laboirrer was wholly unpaid. The system was- wi-etched, and 
produced robbery. The labourer on the canals however bene¬ 
fited himself as well as Governmenti and it was doubtful if the 
revenue could dispense with the privilege. Major Stewart 
thought the system not productive of so much demoralization as 
people fancied . Xt existed in Scinde in its mildest form, and it was 
doubtful if free labour could he obtained. Lieutenant II. Cow])er, 
Acting Collector of Slnkarpoxe agreed with Major Jacob, but 
doubted if a sufficient supply of labour could be obtained. Lieu¬ 
tenant Ford considered that the wiiges given would be doubled 
under a free .system, and suggested a gradual cli^ge. 

“ The comparative cost of clearing a certain given number of 
canals by free and by a statute labour would be as follows :— 
Actual cost of clearing a certain given number of 

canals with statute, labour, .. ... ... B*. 4,099 

Estimated cost of performing the same work with 

free labour, • • . • • - ■ • » fiSjT’OS 

The number of persons who received the above, Rs, ly699 was 
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and the average length of time they were employed was 
sixty-seven days/^ 

After some furtlier correspondence, Major Stewart reported 
that the people would not like a change. They detested measure¬ 
ments, and dreaded a water tax . In Sehistan the people offered 
to do, the whole work themselves* Other Deputy Collectors 
agreed with Major Jacob, Mr. Bellasis fully concurred in deem¬ 
ing the fotced labour system an enormous evil, crushing energy, 
stopping improvement^ and looked upon as an intolerable hard¬ 
ship. Mr. Bellasis forwards tlie old rates under which the la¬ 
bourer earned only 5 to 10 pies per diem. Pnvate individuals 
caunot obtain labour at that price, and therefore every cultivator 
who puts up a wiffeel is bound to send one, two, or three men to 
clear the canals. They are detained on an average for three 
months, and as they will not work at five pies a day, the owner 
of the wheel is obliged to make up the difference to the market 
price of labour, or more commonly to hire substitutes at two 
annas per diem. If he sends his own mf^n, he of course keeps the 
best for cultivation and sends the worst—the cripple, the aged, 
and the sick. If he sends a substitute, he has no interest in the 
w^ork and is lazy and indolent, so that, under any oircumwStauce, 
we get the very worst description of labourers for our carials. 
They have to be collected in .large gangs and driven to their 
work, and are always discontented and unwilling workmen.^^ 

.All Mr. Bellasis' Deputies advocate free labour. As to supply 
of labour Mr. Bellasis once wanted to remove a sand bank. Tlie 
Kardar reported he could get no men. Mr. Bellasis oflered 
annas per diem, or ^ anna above market rate. lu a few days ho 
had 600 mou w'orking cheerfully. The canal clearance in Hydra- 
bad, in 1851, cost 1,86,591. The work will cost more, and the 
European agency must be increased ; Mr. Bellasis believes thd 
Zemindars could not be compelled to pay the difference, but 
thinks Government might abstain from clearing the Kurriahs or 
minor channels. Other opinions are quoted, all indicating the 
impresgion of the officials that statute labov\r should cease. The 
Commissioner therefore reviewing all the correspondence ordered, 
that where the people cleared their own canals there should be 
no interference, and where the Government paid, the wages 
should be adequate. 

On 22d May, Mr. Hart intimates the concurrence of Govern¬ 
ment in Colonel Jacobis views. Government is surprised at the 
facts revealed, attributes much of the canal mismanagement to 
that source, and approves the issue of a proclamedion in antici¬ 
pation of orders. 
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Bombay Recordsj No, XXX F, 


On 8tK July^ Lieutenant Colonel John Jacoby, C. Acting 
Commissioner in Scinde, submits a Report by Major Preedy/GoL 
lector of lOimaohee, upoii tbo Hill Region in the West of the Cob 
lectomte.“^ These hilly tracts are outlying branches of the great 
mountain range stretching almost unbroken from Pesliawiir to the 
ocean. They reach northward until Sehwan, where they abut 
on the river ; and their southern extremities are Munora Point 
and Gape Monxe. The aspect of the region is wild and savage. 
The valleys and plains lie at an elevation of some 1,000 feet 
above the level of the Indus, while the hill ranges rise above the 
valleys from I>500 to 3)000 feet higher. The formation, which 
is of stratified lime^stone^ bears evident marks of Volcanic action ; 
and the entire district forms a thorough contrast to the other 
portions of this province/^ 

Mr. IVere intended to have reported on this tract, but left 
froru ill health. Major Preedy \Vas therefore requested to visit 
it^ and report. appears that the entire district is about 120 
miles in length, with an average brca^ifth of fifty miles, eo^ituiniiig 
about 6,000 square miles of country. The establishment hitherto 
employed in its revenue management has been unpreoedeiitediy 
small, costing only Rs. 90 per mensqm. The total revenue 
derived ill 1854-55 amounted to E.s. 1,171, of which sum Rs. 650 
were realised by the levy of Ro. 1 per cart-load on grass cut in 
the (juddap Valley, and the balance, Rs. 514, on gaixlen lands 
lying along the Mulleer river 

Colonel Jacob is of opinion, that flocks and herclfl must be the 
.staple wealth of the districts. Major Preedy proposes a rough 
sur vey,, and a light assessment, and grazing lands, the form to be 
oiicred * to the Chief. Would also recommend pukka wells near 
large villages, and roads, and would make small advances for 
bunds. Also he would endeavour to improve the cattle and 
educate the people, and would import a European Superinten¬ 
dent. The district is as large as Wales, and the Collector can¬ 
not attend to it ia addition to his other duties. Colonel Jacob 
coneurs, but would not recommend a greater expenditure. He 
w^ould rather that Captain Hodgkinson, Superiiumeraiy Deputy 
Collector^ bIiouM be temporarily made available for a more, 
detailed inspect ion, and siicli general ameliorative measures in 
regard to it as he may find opportunity for effecting/^ His 


establkhme.fit sho^dd not exceed lis. 305 per xnpnth; or Pvs, 115 j 
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made 


tliaii at present expended. It appears from the Census 
in rebnxary, 1866, that the district contains 

Permanent habitations,. 187 

Huts, ... ... . 

Hindoos,... .. 

Miihomedans, .. • 


2846 
.. 14,154 


Total population, ... ... ■■■ . 

Equal to per square mile. Major Preedy gives the Topogra- 
pliical description aheady quoted, and proceeds to say that Agri¬ 
culture seems neVW to have been attempted till our rule, though 
since then encouraged. The floods of 1851 and 1862 destroy¬ 
ed Jill the gardens, and only a few patches are now cultayated. 
“ The southern portion consists of extensive plams, dmded 
one from the other by low ranges of hills, running parallel in 
some parts, and in others diverging like the sticks of an open 
fan At Peer Mungah the hills form a senes of concentric cir- 
, clea round a lofty peak, and which peculiar formation is e^. 
dently the effect of volcanic action at some distant period ot the 
world's history. The plains or valleys between the several 
ranges of hills are usually intersected by the wide sandy bed of 
a mountain stream, which, except after rain, prmnte a dry, 
unpromising surface, beneath which, however, at the depth ol a 
few feet, abundance of excellent water is found. The plains on 
either side, after seasonable showers, produce abundance ol tor- 
ao-e, and are frequented at such seasons by vast herds ot cattle 
brought from the Valley of the Indus and other parts. 

The four rivers are usually well supplied with water, and tlie 
valleys are extremely beautiful. The sceneiy generally is mag. 
nifieent. The population is scanty, chiefly Sindees, and Beloo- 
chees. The principal tribes are the Noomreas and Jokeaa, who 
are divided into clans, with portentous genealogical trees. 

The Noomreas are sub-divided into twenty branches, who 
acknowledge a Sirdar residing at Humulanee as their Chief. He 
usually resides however at Kotree, where he has a substantial 
housed He is under the influence of two uncles. The lokeas 
are men of aquiline features, courage, and martial bearing, f liey 
claim to he Rajpoots, and are divided into numerous clans all 
obeying Jam Meer All. He has Jaglures and a pens^ion of Rs. 
260 a month, but is always in debt. He is un^tentatious, 70 
years of age, and has a son twelve months old. The Jokeas and 
Noomreas have always conducted themselves weU. They have 
abundance of cattle. They supply the ranks of the city police. 
The Kulmutties, who reside among the Jokeas, claim to be 



The Beloocheea are very few. Major Preedy proceeds 
to offer the suggestions already nientioned by Col Jacol). 


ADOPTIONS IN THE DECCAN. 

Bombay Recorth, No, XXVIII. 

Iff 1853, a Memoranduiit was placed before the Gover¬ 
nor of Bombay, reyarding the qtiestion as to how far (Jo- 
vernment are bound by Unrecognised Adoptions on the part of 
Enamdars and others holding Liens on the Public Revenue.’ 
On 4th April, 1845, Government in reference to a case which 
had arisen observed, " whether an Enamdar who held his Enara 
for himself and his descendants conld alienate it from those 
descendants, or could, by any transfer to other parties, deprive 
Government of its right to escheat should the family become 
extinct, was a question on which much doubt had arisen, but 
in the cases coming before Government it was as well to avoid, 
if possible, any discussion in respect to it.’^ On 15th April, 
1845, Mr. Hart, Eiiam Commissioner observed that it had always 
been* a standing rule that, " an adoption not sanctioned by 
Government gave the person adopting no right to‘periietaate 
any alienation of Government revenue.*’ It had been recently en¬ 
forced. In reply, Mr . Hart was requested to collect facts. Informa¬ 
tion was requested from the Residents at Baroda and.Iudore, and 
the Agent in Gwalior. Their opinions having’been received. Mr, 
Hart on 37th March, 1847, reported that “ as a general rule 
among the existing Governments of India no adoption was 
looked on as valid unless previomly sanctioned by the Sirkar.” 
The same rule was observed by Mr. Chaplin, the ofScer employed 
in settling the Southern Marhatta Country and Deccan after the 
conquest. No orders to relax the rule were ever passed. The rule 
seems clear, “ but Government has not been equally decided in its 
opinion of transfer of Enams by gift or sale.” This follows how¬ 
ever logically, from the other. On .30th September, 1847, the 
Governor ordered that the principle should he formally an¬ 
nounced. Mr. Hart accordingly submitted rules containing 
such an announcement. They were forwarded to the Court of 
Directors who referred them to the Government of Itidia, In 
July, 1851, Mr. Hart referred to an order published on 24th 
October, 1831, in which the Government of Bombay declares that 
“as a general rule, in the Deccan, Government admits that 
chiltb’en adopte^ with such forms and sanctions as may have 
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sliould siieceed to Euam lamls^ or whatevei* may 
considered private property 

A quantity of correspondence followed, the right of adoption 
witbont special permission being generally allowed, pending the 
orders of the Court of Directors. In 1848, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors ordered that a general notification should be issued, warn¬ 
ing the hereditary district and village officers that adoptions 
made without previous sanction will not be held to convey any 
claim to the succession to their Wutuns/^ 

On 14th September,*^852, the Government informs Mr. Hart 
that on reading over the Memorandum, His Lordship in 
Council can come to no other opinion but that Government have 
a right to reserve in all cases the powCr of granting or refusing 
such assent to an adoption as will confer upon the adopted son a 
title against the State.*'^ Pending final orders the Government 
would generally sanction adoptions, but refuse to allow claims 
imder adoption without special sanction. Government has no¬ 
thing to do with the rights of co-sharers iu an Enam as against 
each other. 

Oil 26til May^ 1855, Captain T. A. Cowper, Euam Commis¬ 
sioner submitted another Memorandum. Up to 1825 the sanc¬ 
tion of Government to an adoption was held essential to entitle 
the adopter to convey an Enam. In 1825, the Government ruled 
that Enams were private property. Tliis order seems to have 
been issued under some raisapprehensioii, or^else iu describhig 
the necessity of ^ such forms and sanctions as may have been 
usual,^ the sanction of the ruling power was understood to be 
included as a matter of course/^ The last is the theory sup¬ 
ported by collateral evidence. Immediately after 1825, Sir 
J, Malcolm ruled that a certain amount of Nivzzurana should 
be levied. This plan was negatived by superior authority. . His 
successor, Lord Clare issued the order of 24th October, 1861. 
The practice has not been in accordance wdtli that order, but 
with the one found in existence at the conquest. At length a 
reference was made to the Court of Directors who on 22iid May, 
1850, informed the Government of India that in their opinion 
the previous consent of Government is requisite to the validity 
of all adoptions, so far as they affect succession to assignments 
of the public revenue/^ 

The Government of India however were of opinion that it 
would not *^^be just and expedient either to alter the laws, or 
to extend the practice of requiring the consent of Government 
to the alienation of Enams or appointment of heirs to succeed to 
them, in any cases or classes of tenures in respect of which such 
conaent is not now required by law or practice, or a stipulation 


"50 eiTact is not now coiitamecl iu tl).e instrument creating. 

And therefore the Coart on 23rd hlarch, 1853/ finally decided 
that they would not '^direct any alteration in the existin^^ prac¬ 
tice in this respect, but desired that in all cases lu which ry 
law or practice the grantees of public revenue, ruider whatever 
title held, have hitherto been restricted from ^alienating their 
possessions from the direct line of the original holder, sueli r es- 

triction luay coiitiriue to be inaintained.^ 

It remains, says Captain Cowpeiy for Government to de. 
terraine any/and if so wliat are the cases lu which bye-law ov 
practice the grantees of revenue have hitherto been allowert 
to alienate. Captain Cowper holds from a most careful pe- 
nisal and comparison of the Peshwa’s records that under the 
native Government even a son could hot hold his lathei s 
Enam without the sanction of Government. Consequently 
without such sanction any transfer of an Enam was null and 
void. Sir T. also after he_ had settled the bontfaerir 

Mariiatta Country recorded his opinion in these strong terms 
** In this country, tinder tlielSative Governments, all.giants 
whatever arc rcsnraahle at pleasure; official grants a*’e perma¬ 
nent while the office continues, but not always m the same iamily; 
gi’ants for religious and ehaiitable purposes, to individnais or 
Iwdies of men, though often granted for ever, or while the sun 
and moon endure, were frequently resumed at short intervals ; 
grants of Jagheers or Enam lands from favour or affection, or as 
rewards, for services, were scarcely ever perpetual. It was .rare 
that any term was specified, and never one or more lives ; but it 
made usujilly little difference whether the grant was for no par¬ 
ticular period or perpetual,—the (Mtumgha) perpetuffi grant 
was as liable to resumption as any co.mmon grant contaming no 
specifioation of time; it was resumed because it was too large, 
or because the reigning sovereign disliked the adherents ot lus 
prodecessors and wished to reward his owm at their expense, and 
for various other causes. There was no rule for the contmuanee 
of <rrants but Ms pleasure ; they might be resumed in two or 
three years, or they might be continued dunng two, three, or 
More lives; but when they escaped so long, it was never with¬ 
out a revision and renewal. I believe that the term of their 
lives is a longer period than grants for services were generally 
permitted by the Native princes to run.”. Even Nana Fur- 
iiavees wlieii in the height of his power could not transler a 
small portion of Enam land without sanction. Moreover in¬ 
stances* are given in which adoptions were disallowed and 
Emms resumed, on the specifically recorded grounds of suck 


mMions not having been made with the sanction of the Peshwc 
ffrovemment,” 


The knowledge of these facts must have been withheld from 


Mr. Chaplin by the hereditary Duftur Karkoons. Captain Cowper 
proceeds to .show that the ideas entertained bjr Mr. Warden, 
Member of Council, as to the principles on which the Deccan 
was settled were incorrect. Indeed they were at variance with 
an opinion acted on by himself when .in .1845 he acted as Agent 

for Sirdars. ^ ^ 

On 31 St January, J^55, the Court of Directors ordered that 
the following Rule sliould be considered inviolable “ We are 
decidedly of oiiinion that in no case should the alienation of an 
Enam be recognised for any term exceeding that for which 
the present holder and his heirs may possess an interest, and 
that the eventual right of Government to resume the revenue 
on the extinction of the family of the original grantee sliould 
be carefully maintained.^’ Lastly, Captain Cowper quotes the 
fdllowing opinion recorded by the Marquis of Hastings on 31st 

September, 1845. t t_ n • n t 

“Of all .subjects of taxation I should conceive the profitsoi 

rent-free lands the most legitimate. The holders of land of this 
description are at present exempted from all contribution, whe¬ 
ther to the local police or Goveniraent by whom they are protect¬ 
ed, or to the public works from which their estates derive equal 
benefit with the rest of the community. They are indebted for 
the exemption either to the suiierstition, to the false charity, or 
to the ill-directed favour of the heads of former Governments and 
other men in power, and have little personal claim upon ourselves 
for a perpetual exemption from the obligations they owe as 
subjects. Most of the tenures may be considered invalid ; indeed, 
the scniples which have saved the whole of these lands from in¬ 
discriminate resumption have given cause to admire as rnuch the 
simplicity as the extreme good laith of all our actions and 

On*9tih^Tuly, the Government of Bombay forwarded Captain 
Cowper’s Memorandum to the Court of Directors signifying that 
it wa.s intended to require the sanction of Government to any 
alienation. The Couit approved. On 15th May, Captain Cow¬ 
per submitted further proof that the order of 1825, had been 
inisapprehended. That order was based on Captain Robertson’s 
representations. But six years after Captain Robertson declared 
itidicially " my opinion is, that to enable the Hindoo son to 
inherit the possession of his adoptive father, in any country or 
jurisdiction of India, the sanction of the Government of that 
country to the act of adoption is required by the Hindoo law as 
a sine qua non of legal title.” 
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CvlNALS IN HYDRABAD COLLECTORATB. 
Bombay Records,. No. XXXII. 


Sl 


On 23nd January, 1856, Air. Frere, Commissioner of Sciude, 
8\d)mit8 to Government an annual Rfeport by Mr. Beatty, Assis¬ 
tant Collector for Canaly in the Hydrabad Collectorate. The 
annual Report is the first of the kind and bears date Ist August, 
1835. The Canal Department has deteriorated. The Canals 
are shallow, unnecessarily numerous, tortuous in course, with 
high spoil banks close to the edge. Little has been accomplish¬ 
ed towards giving the Canals a proper slope of bed, from want 
of instruments. Till instruments can be procured and sections 
made, the supply of water will never be obtained. Mr. Beatty 
made some sections of the Canals and “in every instance 
found the slo|)e of bed inclined the wrong way. In some Ca¬ 
nals throngh the entire length from mouth to tail, and in others 
for some miles from their mouths.” As regards straightening and 
sloping the canals considerable improvements have been effected, 
Mr. Beatty reports other improvements in construction, and 
says that 868 have been cleared during the year. Mr. Beatty 
names the principal canals, mentioning the peculiarities in con¬ 
struction involved in the local circumstances of each. Lieute¬ 
nant Colonel Turner, adverting to the report, expresses confi¬ 
dence in its accuracy, and observes that the result of employing 
European Agency alone for the measurements has been satisfac¬ 
tory. Tables are added giving length, cost within the year, area 
of ground watered and other particulars relative to the canals. 
The total cost in 1855-56 was Rs. 1,17,315. Government on 
10th May, 1856, reviews correspondence, ortlers it to be printed, 
and sanctions the employment of four European Canal Sur¬ 
veyors on Rs. 150 each for measurement work. 


PUBLIC WORKS, MADRAS. 

Madras Records, No. XXIX, 

The Department of Public Works on 28th September, 1854, 
called for the opinions of the Collectors onjlie Public Works 
affecting their districts, and suggestions for improvements Ac¬ 
cordingly the Collector of Madras reports that of the works sug¬ 
gested in the Collective Memorandum the coast canal and sup- 
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•(Tater aloae affect the Presidency.. He considers that 
too mnch reliance must not be placed on tidal sup¬ 
plies of water.” The means for preventing the choking of 
the Canal must he made more effectual. He agrees with the 
Collective Memorandum as to the supply of water, and pi-oceeds 
to speak of Ountoor. 

The Collector of Cauara considers that ghauts, roads, bridges, 
canals, harbour improvements, light-houses and the means of 
instruction in the Arts and Engineering are required. Mr. 
Malthy enters into detailed suggestionson all, pointingou t theplae- 
ea for Ghauts, and the localities which recjuire roads. The peculi¬ 
arity hf Canara is “ that while the soil i.s most favorable for making 
cheap roads, the surface of the country is such, that unless a road 
is made no cart can pasaibly be used.” In regard to instruction 
he proposes to employ under the Ordnance Artilicers appointed 
to the district “ two or three youths as Carpenters, and the 
same number as Blacksmiths, paying them from five to eight 
Rupees a month. They will be a kind of Apprentices. Under 
the Civil .^Engineer and under each Executive Officer sevenil 
pupils might be advantageously placed.” 

, The Collector of Taujore reports that relieving him of the 
duties of the maramut department is no relief unless the whole 
revenue establishment is also relieved. Unless one olficer 
has the control of the subordinates of all departments, the suh- 
ordihates will clash. If not the departments must he distinct. 
Mr. fforbes demurs to the opinion that only professional men 
are required to decide on the most efficient public improyements, 
The comnraiiications in Tanjore are usually “ under the second 
class—made roads, with tunnels and bridges complete, hut without 
any surface coating of metal. There are but two soils available in 
the delta of Tanjore,—black mud and river sand being mixed to¬ 
gether, however, they formed very fair communications. The roads 
are high causeways running through the irrigated lands. The 
system' advocated by the Committee of gradually forming d net 
work of internal communications by the annual expenditure of 
twenty Rupees per mile, in making roads between all cushah 
towns, is one that does not appear adapted very speedily to ef¬ 
fect its object. Tlie average cost of earth work for a mile of 
road in Tanjore is Rupees 400, so that supposing the two towns 
to he united were only sixteen miles apart, it would require 
twenty yards on the Committee’s system, to perform the earth 
work ouly> and on a moderate estimate of three channels in the 
mile, requiring each a tunnel costing 80 Ruiiees and taking an 
account of bridges, a further period of nearly thirteen years 
w'ould pass before the communication w'as of any practical use. 
I should be much disappointed if I thought that one rate of pro- 







^\s to be sixteen miles of I’oad in 33 years/^ Mr. Forbes 
strongly advocates a low speed Eailway i 3 etween Negapadam 
imd Triehiiiopoly, or a tram-way of granite stone, laid on a 
masonry foundation—tlie cost of such a work would probably 
he about 4,000 Kupees a mile, and it could be constructed on 
the present road from Tricliinopoly to the coast^ for the sum of 
four lakhs of Rupees/^ Mr. Forbes does not think that the plan 
of forming reservoirs to supply the rivers is indispensable, for 
the rivers of Tanjore have failed but once in thirty years, and 
the settlemeiit is made on the assumption that irrigation is 
constant.. A variety of circumstances have combined to place 
Tanjore considerably in advance of other districts as regards its 
public works ; it has about 1,000 miles oi made road, all bridged 
aiul tunnelled, its works of irrigation and drainage are almost 
innumerable, and the liberality of Government has this year been 
shewn in the sanction given to two large bridges across the Cole- 
roon, at Combaconum, and Anakaren Choultry, so Jis to altord to 
traffic those facilities for entering and leaving the district, which 
it has long enjoyed within the province itself.dhe traffic on 
the Negapatani and Tanjore Road has been in August, 1854 



CaHs, .. 
Bullocks,.. 
Horses, .. 
Asses, 


80,770 

1,13,712 

1,490 

10,978 


Foot passengers, 
Bullock carriages, 
Palanquins, ... 
Sheep, 


5,35,251 

1,107 

261 

2 , 775 ^’ 


Tanjore requires short lines to connect the roads with ffie vil¬ 
lages. The villages are in the paddy fields, and the people can¬ 
not convey carts along the paddy bunds. They therefore use 
bullocks. 

Mr. Parker, Collector of Madura, does not perceive that the 
district requires more works of irrigation. The only possible 
port is Autenkary where the Vigay disembogues, but it is dis- 
iidvantegeously placed. The most profitable object of expendi¬ 
ture is roads ; Madura has many lines of road, but they are 
made of the natural soil, and only ten miles are metalled. The 
roads should be improved, particularly certain lines pointed out. 
The proposal for embodying a corps of labourei’s should be 
sanctioned, as labour is scarce and given unwillingly. 

Captain A. Boileau, Civil Engineer, 2nd Division,^ reports 
that few roads have been commence^l in his division. The addi¬ 
tional lines are indicated, and the road from 'Nellore to Cudda- 
pah specially pressed on the attention of Government. He sug¬ 
gests that the waters of the Feimair may be made available for ir¬ 
rigation, but his personal acquaintance with the district is limited. 

When it is borne in mind that this Division embraces an 
area of upwards of 20,(XIO square miles of country, and that foi 
the whole of this extensive range there is but one Civil I'mgineer, 
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A.ssistaiit XUvllatid'3-'Siimyo% tlie A.s$i.^t?E 
laving abundant ^ for months to como it| 

I5ie Pennair anici.it, and estimating for and cariyiiig ^0^ 
provement of the channels and tanks under it> wldfe fhe Survey¬ 
ors are chiefly en^ifloyed in what may be teimied OKlinary tan^ 
duiies, exaMiinations and so ob>, it will appear how 

great is the task imposed iipoix the H of the DepartiHent^ and, 
I will add, how imposBiblc for him to perform more than a 
fraction of his duties^ In this year 1854, this spring4iine of 
Public Works, there are Ghats to be traced, and roiids to be es¬ 
timated for in every corner of the Division, there are sections of 
rivers to be taken for the construction olVhridges in the ixortb, 
in the south, ii^Jhe east and in the west, there are Overseers 
awaiting the presence of the Civil Bngineer to be instructed in 
their duties at one end of Ciiddapah, at the same time that ar¬ 
rangements need to be made for recommencing the works at au 
important niauntain pass at the othe:|* toh A single projret, be¬ 
fore alluded to, (the diverting of the waters of tlio Pemiair on its 
disembogtieing from the hills for perhaps 1,00,000 acres) would 
rightly engage his whole attention for nionths, but in the ternm 
of the Committee I regret to say / no such definite project can 
yet be brought forward owing to the want of Officers in the Ci¬ 
vil Erigineeris Department//^ 

I'he department is altogether inadequate to its duties. 

The Engineer of the 3rd Division or Beliai^y, Canara and Kur** 
nool, iiulicates the detailed lines of road required, and declares 
that the Bellary and Eurnool Districts are positively without 
direct comnmnications passable by carts to enabk their produce 
to teach the Coromandel Coast, and to facilitate the supply of 
salt inlan^/^ He indicates the Toonibuddra as the only stream 
from whieli great results can be expected, and observes that in 
Canara owing to the copiousness of tlie rains irrigation is of lit¬ 
tle importance. Upon Ports and Harbours the Engine^^ 
fiorts that the river and harbour of Sedasheghur may l)e improved ; 
^^just below this harbour and forming an inner recess of its bay 
thei'c is good shelter for vessels to lie up during the prevulenco 
of the south Westerly winds that are sometimes so destructive to 
life and propeiiiy on this coast. To secure protectioii against 
north Wester!}' gales it has been suggested that the island of 
Coormaghur should bo connected with Sedafelieghur fort by a 
solid stone quay. At present the bar is north of the island and 
fort, having greatly altered its original position, and there is 
very Bhallow water (four feet at low' springs) between the former 
and the sand bank of the river. If materials were collected and 
means provided, so as to carry out the whole work in one sea¬ 
son, it would not be one of either greht difficulty or cost, as 



ii^i:oiK;3 heaped xtp a, little above higlicst title mark •vvouUl 
stiHice to secure tlie object/^ Belllkerry bay has capabilities of 
usefulness, while Tuddry is the best on the Ctmara Coast, 
Coomptalb the cotton emporium is an open roadstead, but cqu- 
siderable capital has been invested here, and the Avorks recpiired 
are the excavation of a canal from the creek to the Tuddry river, 
the removal of the Custom House to the inouth of the creek, 
and the construction of a good wharf. Honore is a good har¬ 
bour for boats of a certain size, and the remaining harboms liaye 
not yet been accurately surveyed. The Engineer represents the 
enormous size of the division, which is nearly 23,000 square miles 
in extent, requiring 2,000 miles of road, and the chief town of 
one of whose districts is 400 miles from the chief town of ano¬ 
ther. He proposes to divide the Division into two, Canara and 
the four West talooks of Bellary for one, the remainder of Bol¬ 
lary and Kitrilool for another, k rupee a mile a month on the 
roads act aside for trainiug and supporting permanent Superin¬ 
tendents, would insure a supply of good men for tlie Executive 
Department. These might be appointed to particular road cir¬ 
cuits, which could be averaged at >50 miles, for the portions of 
which whereon work was ^actually to be done during the year 
they would receive one Rupee monthly per mile, rising in time 
to the full salary for maintenance and repair of the entive circtiit 
when completed. The entire annual exirenditurc, withoiXt detail 
estimates, bat to be carefully accounted for, proposed to be in¬ 
curred under this system would be Rupees 80,300 for the Kur- 
nool and east Bellary roads, whereof Rupees 40,900 or more 
than one-half has already been recommended for sanMion to the 
Bengal Government. For Bellary western roads only Rupees 
19,500; with which sum at the Civil Engineer’s disposal, not 
three months would pass without a good beginning being made 
of those hitherto neglected lines. For Canara, Rupees 90,500 a 
year, including all present permanent sanctions, Avould afford the 
means of completing the net work of main roads in a compara¬ 
tively short time/^ 

Captain Collyer, Engineer of the 4th Division reports on the 
condition of tlie roads in his division, and suggests other lines. 
As to irrigation the district is a tank district, tlie rivers some¬ 
times having water only for three months. Captain CoUyer 
after noticing several anicuts proposed or in progress says he 
hasplans and estimates for the restoration of the large ruin¬ 
ed tank of Mahundravady capable of holding 6,20,00,000 
cubic yards of water, and for this, he now contemplates a channel 
direct from the Palaur at the anicut instead of taking it off 
from the Cauverypauk tank, this abstracting" so niixcb more 
for the eastern talooks of Sydapett, Manimungalum, Chingle- 

E 3 


and Tevooporoor, tliese works Avill cost 1,50^000 Eu- 


Captain W- H Horsley of the 8tli Division reports on the 
roads makings and supplies an estimate for maintenance 

Mai)ui?a* 

For keeping 5744 miles of made road in order, Es. 84,280 4 
Snpermteudeace,,,, ... „ 2,715 0 

Total for Madura, Es. 

TlNNEVElLY. 

For keeping 257f miles of made road in order, Bs. 

Superintendence, .. ,, 

Total for Tinueveliy, Rs. 


80,995 

•4 

40,806 

1 

2,715 

0 

. 43,521:^ 

1 


Total for No, 8 Division, Bs. 1,30,516 6 

He describes the roads, and suggests local lines of canal, bnt 
sees little room for new works of irrigation in Madura, in 
Tiruievelly an anient may be thrown across the Tarabrapoorney 
and some of the streams now wasted in Travancore may 
irrigate Tinncvelly. All the harbours on the coasts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly are with the exception of Tnticoreen mere road¬ 
's teads. 

Captain P. H. Bnndall of the 9th Pivision advises a low speed 
railway from the town of Parvattipoie at the foot of the 
hills bordering the Jeypore country, to the port of Bimlipatam ^ 
^^The present cost of transit under the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances in the dry weather is 14 - annaB per ton per mile, 
and double that in the wet weather. If tlierefore the cost 
were diininislyed by § and 6 pie charged, and if only half 
the daily charge is to be paid by goods, it would require a 
thorough traffic of about 74 tons per day. At this present time 
there is neariy one-fourth that amount carried in salt nlone/^ 
It w^ould run through a rich country, with good levels. It could 
be made on tlie American plan at Rs. 12,000 a mile and the cost 
w'onkl be follows 

10 per cent. Interest on 12,000, 

Management,.. ... 

Repairs, .,. ... 

Sundries, .. 

Total per mile per annum, ... ... 1,700 0 0 

Captain Rundali further suggest* a Commission to exanihie 
certain ghauts or passes towards Nagpore. 


Rs. 12,000 0 0 

100 0 0 
„ TOO 0 0 
„ 300 0 0 
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MADRAS BUDGET OP 1855-56. 


Madras Records, No. XXVIII, 


On 22jh1 February, 1855, Major J. II. Bell, Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, Department of Public Works, submitted " List 
No. 1, of the Budget for 1855-56, contaiuing items amounting* 
to Rupees 25,36,33'^ of which Rupees 16,51,363 are proposed to 
bo expended in 1855-56.” He proeeeda to report on the works 
suggested. 

The Samulcottah and Toonec Canah This canal is to cost 
Rs. 2,34,305. The work is intended to-cxteiul the benefit of 
the Godavery anient to the furthest practicable limit. In cph- 
ncction with the Samulcottah Canal, already in use, the junction 
of the Kistnah and Godavery Canals, and another canal from 
Kistnah to the southward,, it will provide water cammunieation 
of 182 miles in. length. All the parts lying on these canals will 
be in connexion with the sea-port of Cocanada^ and Coringa, 
" The length of the CanaL will bo 37 miles ; and it will be 20 
yards wide at bottom, the depth of the cutting* averaging yard. 
The estimate fordho earth work only is Rupees 1,00,783" 'I'lie 
line of the canal is laid down along-the-highest practicable level 
with a fall of only half an inch per mile; and the soil all the 
way is easy of excavation.” The aqueducts will be twelve in number. 
There is no made road betweemToonee and Samulcottah. Tl>o 
cost of trmisit is 6 annas per ton per mile. Witli the canal 
made this would be reduced to 3 pice. 

Samulcottah and Cocanada Canal. A canal necessary nsacoii- 
timiation of the foi*mcr> connecting it with the sea. It will 
cost Rs. 1,17,339. The canal will be only nine miles long, but 
the fall is .36 leet, and the locks will be expensive. 

Rajairmnudry Junction Canal will cost Rs. 1,22,357, and con¬ 
nect “ by a line parallel and near to the Coast the two great and 
tlie two minor arms of the Godavery, and alHho Canals parallel 
1o the river.” The whole line of the canal is a dead level. It will 
be 75 miles long of which only 25 require to be newly cut. 

The work.s proposed for irrigation and navigation in the cen¬ 
tral delta of Rajahmnndry will cost Rs. 3,15,933. The Report 
describes these works in detail. They are-all in connection with 
the Godavery anient. The amount hitherto expended on all 
these, works is :— , 
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" For Anicittj 


9,55,921 4 



For riji'ht bank, ... ’ 

Add liilore Canal, sanetiolied in 
Budget of 1854-55, ... 

For left bank, 

For Central Delta, 

Total EupeeSj 


4yil,-168 

14 

9 

2,87,648 

11 

4 

7,29,112 

10 

1 . 

5,08,664 

9 

11 

4,40,625 

1 

9 

26,34,323 

10 

50 : 


v^oringa narnonr will cost Its, 6,28.389 
riie riTOr above ffl® port is to bt; .straightened, to scour the pas¬ 
sage. The expense will be in the new excavations, and tlie 
bunds across the old channel. The Lighthouse oa Hope's Is¬ 
land also IS to be raised .20 feet. ^ 

_ The improvement of Cocanada Harbour will cost Rs. 84 039 
The mouth of the Cocanada shifts. To remedy this inoon-' 
vemenee a new channel w^is cut in 1848, and a g.royne com- 
■ nienced to defend the new outlet. Tire works however vverc 
saspciided, and the river returned to the old passage. They 
have been recommenced, and will be continued so as to obtain 
6 feet oivthe bar at low water. “The hulk of the estimate is 
inn the banks of the river with stone, for a 

length oi ^,100 yards, between the mouth and the towns of Co- 
eanada ^and Jaganaikpoorum.” In January, 1854, 750 boats 
passed through the Dowlaiswanim lock, and in January, 1865, 

18u5, Rs. J 84 i 57 Ihere are 6 officers of whom 5 are expo- 
•nonced in the Rajahmundry district, 13 Overseers, and 2 Sot- 
veyors. Labour is plentiful, and the organization of the depiJl 

Sntnf w^ks^' ^ \ difficulty in carrying on «ny 

nff onnuf Anicut at Bozoarah will cost 

Its. l,jj,981. Fhe stream is too rapid tor an. arched bridge A 
platlorm bridge on wooden supports is therefore recommend¬ 
ed. I he passage is now unsafe even for tlie post, and thoiurh a 
steam ferry would be an improvement, it would be use!e«s iifthp 
dry "The toU l»sth of’tl,. Wgo i.MlTj 

and its lieiglit above the Anieut is 18| feet. The bays ie in 

breadth, except at the ends where 
they (limiiiisli to 15 foot over the sluices/^ 

/I'lie "h.igli level channel Irom the Boodemair to Perikeed 
y-,14,385. 1 his work is an extension of the Kistnah Anient 
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It also iiuites the Kistnali with the Gotlavevy system 

-ilS^g^ble canals. The country has 

pass^ is unfavourable to communicatwn by roach Is o load has 

ever been made. , ^ . xtr_ 

The " liigh level channel fl-om the Poolairoo, near ))■ ^ 

the canal basin at Masulipatam,” will 

nvoiect is similar in character to the lillore Canal, that is, it 
prondes for cutting a channel oh 

relatively to the Anicut, for the irrigation cit land on both 
sides, and at tlie same time for communication between Be- 

““t r»m .1,0 Tc.o„6»Mr.. ne».h. 

Kistnah Anicut to the southern part of the Guntuoi distiict 

to Inganampadu,” will cost Ba. l»46,r^. ^if thraiid- 

the Noi-thern canal above mpitioned. The ' 

Sion is labour, though supennteudeiice is ^ ^ 

are seven experienced officers, ten experienced 
four qualified^ Surveyors in the Kistnah Division. The total 
amoiS allowed for the Kistnah Anicut prQ.iect is f. 
^0 46 626 while th© Court have sanctioned oaly hfteen and a 
half lakhs. The Board have however explained to Government 
that the araoiuit stated to the Court was less by five lakhs than 

bSn »n<l Poonwato »» *e «»jr t» 

”°lf^Sr“tp2f?ho PwlsW »»d TnAco, Boaa, 
constructing tivo hridges upon it, and forming hranch Boaus 
foCo^rexfoi with it,” will cost Bs. 49,061 Th^ road ooune<|ts 
Coimbatore with the Cochin territory and port. Parts of the 
Hne are in order, and the great expense will be on two bridges 
fivf'i* the Kumiidy. and Vadila^kaneherry. 

'4; “7oad fmm Calient, by Beyppor, Condotty Malapoomm 
Ano-adypoorum and Manar to Muadoor, on the Trunk 
Mghaut," 'vill cost Bs. 52,083. _ The Aistance, along part oi 
vS road tracks already exist, is seveuty-mne pules seveq 
furlongs. There are some tunnels, amUndges aye 
in th? estimate. The road pierces the heart ol the Mophih 

*"The'«extension of the Eastern Coast Canal. 

raznatan to the Hampairoo Biver, commonly called the Kistna-, 

>Sm backwater,” will cost Bs. 1,89,665. /'The distam^ of 
twenty miles, now proposed, is all that is required to place Mad- 
iruf intimate coniiekon with the town oi NeUorc; lor, from 
the Kistnupatam backwater to that place, a distance of seven- 
ten “.-.It and «ce lent «»1 - na^'* 

oonstruetion, and will bo ooinpleted within sax months. 1 
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and n.ative clotlis of Nellore will thus at once rcil 
. The ryots oltject to the proposed route. The canal 
will be eighteen yards wide at the water stiriaccj and twelve at 
the bottom. 

On the Yellapoorj Seereeeand Ilalandee Eoad circuits lls. 34006 
will be expended. This has been sanctioned, and the circwits- 
xneasnring 430 miles are gradually to be worked up to first class 
roads. The price does not include the bridges. Es. 1,00,000 
are placed in the Budget to the operations for opening the iravi- 
gation of the Upper Godavery. Rs. 50,000 was granted by Go¬ 
vernment for the operations, and Rs. 56,717 for removing rocks 
and other obstructions. Lieutenant Haig “ has strongly repre- 
sented the necessi^ of allowing additional funds for the prose¬ 
cution of his expOTtiou, which has been organiaed on a scale 
suitable to the extent of the contemplated operations, and the 
necessary difflcnlties of working in a wild and unhealthy part of 
the country. Besides the Civil Engineer, there are five Com¬ 
missioned Officers, some uncovenanted Assistants, and several 
Overseers employed with the expedition.” The first object of 
the expedition is to procure an accurate survey of the river, 

• and an estimate of the outlay required. 

The “ Bridge over the Ponyar river on the Southern Coast 
Road, immediately north of Cuddalore” will cost Rs. 50,000. This 
bridge is on the line of communication between Cuddalore and 
Pbndiehen-y, and the bridge will complete the communication. 

The bridge across the Hurdree at Kurnool will cost Rs. 
30,744. This bridge will connect Kurnool with its suburbs. 

The" Bridge over the Coleroon, on the Southern Road be¬ 
tween Chellumbrum and Shcally,” will cost Rs. 1,30,000. G1 
this sum Rs. 93,000 is provided from Pagoda funds. It has 
been sanctioned by the Madras Government. The bridge con¬ 
sists of forty arches of fifty feet span. The animit across the 
Huggry nca.r Yeparal will cost Rs. 1,13,841. This work will 
irrigate only a small tract of land at present waste, hut it is 
necessary to secure the revenue at present obtained. Its influ¬ 
ence may hereafter he extended. 

On aOth March, J. 1>. Bourdillon, Esq. Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment of Port St. George in the Department of Public Works 
submits statements of works to be completed in 1855-56. The 
works in No. I. are beyond the competence of the Madras Go¬ 
vernment to sanction. This statement includes the works above 
noticed in detail. Statement 3 exhibits the works sanctioned, 
the estimates for which .amount to Rs. 75,50,165. Up to the 
end of the current official year Rs. 32,84,498 will have been ex¬ 
pended. The amount for the ensiling year is Rs. 34,49,704. 
The total estimated cost" of works other thau’repairs, proposed 


D 
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under execution wholly or ia part, during the ensuing 
year under tliis Preshlency., iiinonnts to Rupees 1,01,65,54(1 ; (A\ 
wliieh amount Rupees 32,84,498 already been expended, 
and .Rupcv^s 51,59,179, it is proposed to lay out this year, leav¬ 
ing Rupees l7,2i,7'G9 for future years/'' Mr. Bourdillon reca¬ 
pitulates tlie iacts qiioted, md adds tables describing nature of 
work, for whicli expeiKUtur(3 has been sanctioned of which the 
following is an abstract:— 
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s';!'.;'; ■DIOTBICTB. 

Total JJstimatfj 
aaiicUoned. 

Amolwt al- 
VQfvXy authorvz 
ed to be ex¬ 
pended. 

1 

2 

S 

WorksmdertheBoardofIievenue,D.P. JV. 

Us. 

Bs. 

1 Ganjam,. . * . 

2,58,.333 

1,41,629 

2 Vizagapatam^ . 

1,53,303 

46,000 

8 llajalimuiidrj^, . 

1,70,387 

1,06,000 

4 Masulipatvam, .. .. -. 

11,11,849 

7,00,000 

5 Gmitoor,.. / . 

6,85,334 

5,60,000 

6 Nellore, .. . . . . 

3,61,573 

2,10,660 

7 Cuddapali, .. • • 

39,000 

30,000 

8 Bellary^ ... 

1,94,999 

1,07,520 

0 Kurnooly 

1,25,426 

1,07,160 

10 Caiiara^ .... 

1,87,944 

1,18,566 

11 Chingleput^ ... . 

4,15,016 

90,343 

12 North Ai'cot, . . 

7,76,647 

3,02,427 

13 South Arcot,.. . • . 

1,85,524 

1,06,000 

14 Salem, .. .. ,. 

17,274 


15 Trichiuopoly/ .. 

1,19,330 

72,000 

ir> Tanjore, .. ... 

2,43,416 

1,70,192 

17 Coimbatore, .. . . .. .. 

1,12,097 

96,171 

18 Malabar,.. 

52,800 

30,312 

19 Madura, . . ... ... 

38,577 


20 Tinneveny,. • • 

91,601 

31,989 

21 upper Godavery, . . •• 

1,0(5,717 

30,000 

22 Madras, ,, •. 

38,176 

15,000 

Total,.. 

53,85,221 

29,51,969 

Works under the Military Board, .. 

13,71,150 

12,71,1.50 

Works under the Supcriutendent of \ 
Trunk Roads, / 

8,93,794 

.... 

Grand Total,,. ' 

75,50,105 

43,23,119 
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[Amouiiii ftlrea.- 


Aiiioiiftt . tr>1iVt)jer«anoinitj 
b<j mi%>nzed tliai will be re-i 
for the year cjidred for Ciiin 
18^S'5'56, pletion. 


'^Ks. ; 

96,248 
44,000 
88,000 
6 , 20,000 
4,60,000 
1,69,505 
20 , 000 ' 
25,000 
35,000 
65,829 
78,000 
1 , 86,221 
71,000 


70,000 

1,41,000 

60,000 

30,312 


29,710 

80,000 


23,09,830 

&,64,161 

3,60,507 


32,34,498: 


Rs. 

1,33,391 

1,09,303 

82,287 

4,24,205 

2,25,334 

92,067 

19,000' 

1,69,999 

1,00,426 

1,22,105 

ly42,148 

3,69,150 

1,14,524 

17,274 

49,330 

1,02,416 

52,097 

22,4S8i 

32,038 

59,031 

76,717 

38,176 


25,53,506 

5,16,996 

3,79,202 


34,49,.704 


Rs. 
28,698 


67,644 


1,94,868 

2,21,276 


6,539 

2,859 


5,21,884! 
1,89,6021 
1,54,085, 


remakks 


■ 8,65,571! 
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(lie Lsfc June, CoL Baker, Secretary to the Government 
Dopartitient of Public Works, cainmeiiils the execution of 
the Madras Budget, asks for a skeleton map of the Presidency 
showing all communications, works, &c,, and complains of vsome 
indistinctness in the manner iu which the canal question is 
treated, A canal might be a profitable work if it would both 
irrigate completely a certain tract of countr}^, and be available 
as a sufficient line of inland navigation between two places ; 
which yet might not be a profitable work if confined only to 
one of these objects ; whilst, at the same time, it might be" im¬ 
possible to attain both. In such a state of things, it is waste of 
public money to make any canal at all : but if the authority 
wliich has to determine tlie question, judges on a vague impres¬ 
sion that irrigatibTr and navigation are both good things, and 
both obtainable by canals, wdierefore everj^ canal must have cre¬ 
dit given to it for both these tilings, that authority is very like¬ 
ly to come to a mistaken determination/^ The canals however 
are .sanctioned, or favourably submitted to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. Nos. 12 and 13 however, must await subsequent consi¬ 
deration. No, 22 is too vague. Col. Baker proceeds to commtmi- 
. cate sanction for works under one lakb, points out clerical er¬ 
rors in Statement 2 and is surprised that the Budget should 
have been communicated to the press wdiile under cousidcratiou. 
That Course is irregular and undesirable. 

Extracts are added from Notes by Col. Baker. That otficcr 
observes that navigation and irrigation are not always compati¬ 
ble. A Trunk Canal carrying a large volum^e of water for the 
supply of branches, such for instance as the upper parts of the 
Ganges atid Jumna Canals, may always be usefully employed 
for navigation, but of small or branch canals, if used to their 
ntmOv^t capabilities as irrigating machines the supply is too 
tiuetuating to admit of steady navigation, and if in order to se¬ 
cure a certain dei)th of water, recourse be bad to dams or locks 
hi the bed of the canal, the general fall of the canal is diminish¬ 
ed, tlie velocity of the stream is checked, and the ■ discharge/ 
or irrigation supply is injuriously curtailed.^^ He remarks that 
the waterway of thePonyaur Bridge is insufficient, as is the case 
also in the Nngguram aqueduct. On the 1st June, Government 
recapitulates the works sanctioned, and calls the attention of 
tlie Board to CoL Baker’s opinionB and remarks. The w^orks 
sanctioned are thns condensed:— 
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' '*.No- A). worlia in . jtlie l)oita of the Godavory , 

„ 7. Brklge across the ICiaituih^ . ••• -> 

,, 5/Improrement of Cormga Har'botir, 

Oi Bo. of Coeaiiada IlarboTir, .. 

14k and Triclioor roads md bviclges^ ,. . 

„ .15,. Calieut to Pafghaut road, ... ... .♦ 

,, 17. Roads wi Oahara,... ... ... 

19. Bridge over the Ponyan^^^ 

20. i)d. the Hindree, 

,, 21. Over the Goieroott, ... 1,30,000 

„ Bedact Pagoda Eunds, ... 92,000 

,, ,23. Completing and atrengthenirig the flooring of 
the Naganm aqueduct, ... 

Vi 25. Adyar and Palaur canal. 


§1 


„ 84. ConstTOction of Stone Groins neav CliYc’s 
B%tteiy, ... ... ... 


Es. As. P, 
3,1,4938 '(). .ft 
499)930 16 ft 
(53,888'.'ift 0 
84(5,19 8 11 
49.0(i(:) 16 0 
63.083 7 S 
554996 8 0 
60,000 0 0 
30,743 12 8 


38,000 q . q 

556,113 0 7 
2,31,873 13 4 

11,76,210 8' ~i 

43,0.37 ft 3 
13,19,247 11 6 


StTllVEY OPERATIONS IN ROHILCUNI). 


the Government of , the North West 
certain portions of land Btndl be 


On Mth May, 1848, 

Provinces resolves that 
surveyed viz. 

Square miles, 

.Shahjehanpore, ... ... 864 

Bareilly, ... ••• , 

Mooraelabad, . . ... 

Bijnonr, ... ... ... 656 

Saharunpore, ... •• ••• .•• 109,2 

In survey will be checked by triangulation. In lloln|cund, 
the survey will embrace the resurvey of villages which were in¬ 
correctly surveyed. “The laying dovvu from the old survey and 
the demarcation, in correspondence with the Revenue Offleers, of 
the boundaries of all jungle tracts belonging to Government, 
and of all villages adjoining the jungle. The formation of the 
Government forest land into convenient allotment.s for grants, ea<!h 
of which should be named and numbered, and the, boundary 
marked off on the ground in some permanent matmer, and sepa¬ 
rately mapped. The laying down with accuracy the course of 
all streams, both large and small, the limits of basins of clrain- 
age, and the site of all existing works for irrigation, with the 
position and extent of the watered land. The formation of per- 
gunuah maps on a scale of one mile to aaiuch,'showing the vil- 
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itg^boinidaries and sites, and tbe geograpliical fcalures of the 
conntry.” The forests will also be mapped out. 

On 21st Febniary, 1850, Captain H. L. Thuillier, Deputy 
Surveyor General reports to Government, IS!ortli Western Pro¬ 
vinces, on the Survey Operathms carried on in consequence of 
this resolution in the Eohilcund Division. Lieutenant Vanrenen 
and establishment left Nusseerahad on 24th October. The es¬ 
tablishment was divided. Lieutenant Burge.ss v/ith his party talc¬ 
ing the Delhi disti-ict, and Lieutenant Vaiu'enen, Shahjehaupore 
and Bareilly. The work done may im thus described:—Three 
))ergrmiialis of Bareilly, comprising 152 villages and 354| square 
miles, surveyed mouzahwar, and complete. One pergun- 


ex- 


nah of Shahjehaimore, 533^ square niiles in area, the 
terior circuit only surveyed. The forest portion, comprising 
four allotments of Government lauds, with 64 adjoining villages, 
have been defined approximately, and kucha pillars built, to 
be replaced by masonry ones, when the existing disputes are 
-settled. A series of levels have been taken in these pergunuahs, 
viz. four circuits extending, from their southern boundaries to 
the foot of the line of springs, square miles. Another se- 
' ries of levels carried tlirougli the Chukkata and a portion of the 
Kotah Bhabur Province of Kumaon, comprising three circuits 
over an area of 233 square miles. The above detail compri8e.si, 
all that Lieutenant Vanreuen has included in his returns for 
the season, amounting in the aggregate to 10 pergutmah circuits, 
7 circuits of levels, 282 village circuits, and 3,4091 square 
miles, of which 670^ consist of levels, the total e.vpensc 
being Co.’s Es. 84,372-9-5, yielding a general average of Es. 
10-8-7 per square mile, or Es. 12-11-8 on the circuit work 
only, thus leaving a saving to Government, from the annual 
maximum sanctioned, of Co.’s Es. 3,839-6-7, which is in excess 
by Es. 1,326-1-4 of the previous season,” Moreover a cir- 
e«it savvey of five pergunnahs in Bareilly was made for an object 
which proved unattainable. Tbc Nynee Tal Settlement was 
surveyed, and 46 estates mapped out. No report had been re¬ 
ceived blit three pergunnahs of Bareilly were ready. “ A survey 
of the entire Dslee Pergnrmah Circuit of 533 square miles was 
made, as T/ieutenant Vanreuen states, under a misconceptiou.” 
This work is unsatisfactory, the cause of failure being the vast 
extent of the circuits. The forest lands of this pergnnnah have 
been surveyed, and the villages adjoining. The boundaries of 
tlie forest tracts remain to be fixed. ’J'he simvey of the Nynee 
Tal Settlement has been made. Captain Thuillier proceeds to no¬ 
tice the services of individuals, and remarks that the expendi¬ 
ture for elephants and bildars requires sanction. 

Lieut. Vanrenen reports in detail the faelB' summarized above. 
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(date not given) Captain TliuUlioi' reports on the proceed¬ 
ings of ■ the succeeding yer.v 1849-50. An area ol 16:38^ square 
miles had iMjCn surveyed eomprising fifteen ptn-gunnahs and 747 
*circuits ia the Delhi, Shr^iychaapoi’c^^^ ^inxl Bareilly Dis- 
triets^ at an outlay of Co.’s »s. 3.5>358.14.10, or at an average 
rate of Es, 21-9-4 per square mile. This is not vuelusive of the 
contingent charges for cooly lahoiu* in cttttrng the jungle ilr the 
forest grants, anaountiiig to Its* I/I:03^3«i, au<l foi-’ elephant teed-« 
ing Rs. 1,278-13-5* These exptnises, hovYevet, are mdispeTO^^^ 
iu such a country, although not provided for liy the aunual 
maximum, sanctioned by Government. It added to tlie ahove-- 
nientioTie<l sum, the average rate will be brought up to Go. s its. 
23-3<v7 per square male, and the total exp<mditure is still Witliiu 
the sum allowed, the savings under other heads being more than 
sufficient to meet the eontingencievS,^^ The work eo$w Ivs. 
more per square mile than tluat ot the fomer year, but is more 
minute* The extent of work done, at the cost, is pronouimed satis- 
factory. An excellent map of the 22 forest grants has been sub¬ 
mitted The avexuge area of these forest allotments is 3433^ acres. 
A moiizahwar Siirvey of pergun Kaiiher, Shmimah, Chow., 
mellah, ilieliuh, Jehanabad, and Mina Joondee has been sulmit- 
ted and the mapsii prepared. The maps are unusually good. Gap- 
tain ThuilHer quotes Lieutenant Vanrenen^s explanation of 
Idle previous yearns apparent shortcomings, and considers it 
sufficient. The map prepared of Nynee Tai ls Yet 7 #>'edil3abfo^ 
and iJCTtaiii additions specified by the Lieutenant Governor may 
readily be made. Captain Thnillier proceeds with remarks on 
this map, and states tliat statistics li;om each Yillage ot 
Shahjehanpore and Bareilly were collected in 1848. rhey were 
tlicrefore not collected again* Lieutenant VanreneU considers 
his establishment insufficient. In reply to a requisition he sup¬ 
plies details of proposed increasev This will incTease the expense 
from 3029 a month to 3164 but the establidiments might be 
divided between Lieatenaiits Vanrenen and Burgess. 

Licuts. Vanmieh and Burgess again detail the work above 
summarised* Mr, E. \V, Hoppner, Assistant Surveyor, dso re¬ 
ports on his operations in pergunnah Poorunpore Siiban ot Shahje- 
hanpore* This ik forest land. The ZemindarvS were ordered to 
put up boundary pillars between their estates and Governinent 
forest land. They were imwilling, and included the entire jungle 
within the bounds of each conterminous village. The Govern¬ 
ment forest laud therefore disappeared. A meetaig of Collector, 
Eeveiiite Surveyor and Zemindars was therefore held, and 
surveyor was authorked to define the limits of the Go¬ 
vernment forest by straightening the boundaries as far as prac¬ 
ticable, in aceonlance with the 6/d p.ro/e,9sio/?u/maps, and wUa 
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to tli 0 area of eacli tract/^ Eartli pillars! were pnt 
survey postponed to tiu* next year. In 1850; it was re- 
comnieneed; and numerous discrepancies and difficulties disr 
cwered in Ihe old maps, all detailed by Mr. Hoppner. The survey 
commenced on 15th January, and boundaries for the allotments 
lixed. The whole extent of forest allotted is 118.03 square miles 
or 70,541.54 acres. Mr. Hoppner describes the principles on whicli 
be proceeded, ^Hhc villages adjoining the forest have been map¬ 
ped separately, and the positions of the pucka pillars have been 
shewn on tliem as well as on the grants and general map; they 
are easily distinguishable. It was not considered necessary to 
alter the traverse ealeulatious to suit the altered boundaries 
inseparable from the straightening of the forest bounds. In 
inaking up their therefore, it was only CBsential to adhere to 
that portion of the village whicli remained to the Zemindav, and to 
reject that claimed by him, and lying witlivu the traverse circuii.^^ 
Tlienew maps dhler considerably in detail from the old. The 
boundaries of the forests have scarcely changed. The timber 
is poor, and the soil not worth clearing unless it can be irrigated* 
On 23rd June, Mr* J, Thornton, Secretary to Govenunent, 
N. W. P. replies to Ca]>tain Thuillier* He expresses generally 
'satisfiietion \vith the year's operations, and cordial appreciation 
of Cai^tain Thuillier's assistance. 

On 2.1st May, 1851, Captain Thuillier submits the season 
report of 1850-51* After detailing the arrangements made, 
Captain Thuillier proceeds ;—The returns exhibit but a 
small superficial area in topographical and boundary work., 
amounting to 2611 square miles in the pergxinnahs and districts, 
con\prising 268 village circuits. The outline survey of another 
peigiinnali (Kaslmepore,) has been cflected, but as the interior 
could not be filled up owing to the latehess of the season, no area 
has been retiuned for it. In addition however to the above, 
three circuits and thirteen sections of levels have been i*un in 
pergimnah Bichuh, vliich was topographically surveyed in 
1849-50, occupying two European and three native Assistants for 
three months. A route survey has likewise been made from 
Kaleedoongie to Almorah, via Nynee Tal, but of which no men- 
tioii is rnade in the Surveyor's Beport, This may be called 
therefore the bona fide fresh w ork of the season, besides wliidi a 
vdry careful re-examination has been made of the villages in tlie 
Terai pevgunnahs of lloodurpore, Kilpooree, and Gudderpore for 
tlie purpose of checking the omissions in the survey of the pre¬ 
vious year, and of introducing the minutest <letai]s of topes, 
wells, gools, open glades, nullahs and footpaths, ail of which, 
have no\v been represented on the map. The expense of I.icu- 
teiuint Vuarenen's establi>slunont amounts to Rs. 37,97(b5-10, 
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BeasOBj/exdurfvib'of a 8txm of Rs. 4;,332;-2-3, 
elephants, &c., parted as a; coritihgeat charge, and ixidepeBp^t 
of the fixed aanual grant as saBctioned by GovermneBt. Me 
submits a table of the cost of the work. The leraee pergaU"* 
:Baha ate very ^ hut the resurvey has becB well done# 

Captahi Thuillier proceeds to remark ou the inapS; aup the ai’** 
rangeiBOJits for carrymg oB the work, aitd adds tables which shew 

the following resixlts^ ca ^ 

Work actually done from 1st October, 1850, to oOth Septeui- 

bor, 1851;' . 

Profession Work, ... Scpiare miles, 26L7d 

.KhuBirelv Work, ' ••• -.V* cr 

Money cliwvn, •• •• ^ ^0 

Keutenant Vanrenen supplies details. In hi.s Beport lie quotes 
ad Extract from LieuteBant Burgess on Bergunnalis Neemuch, 
Mnttak and Bilheree. Some portions of these pergunnahs are co¬ 
vered with forest, chiefly sal of great height, ^le dramagedio'svever 
is had; the large rival's are Ml of quicksands, the nullahs^arc so 
swampy as to be difficult to cross, and small springs ot area 
oily looking fluid ooze irom the banks. The stationaiy uiha- 
hitants of the Pergunnahs tu*e Tharoos, a healthy, good humour¬ 
ed race, who look like Tartars, and are given to ardent liquors. 
“ Their villages consist of a broad street invariably runumg 
nearly north and south, with houses of wattles and dao, laeing 
inwards. Their houses are roomy and apparently very clean 
and comfortable inside, having a verandah in front, nicely plae- 
teretk and usually covered with rude paintings. _ 

The Tharoos will seldom take money, but like spmts, are 
well housed^ but dread the night air. The inhabitants have 
more land than they can use, and care nothing about boundaries. 
The sickness attacked the Survey, and compelled lieutenant 
Burgess to remove leaving 18 villages unfinished. Mr. llopp- 
uer, quoted by Lieutenant Burgess, describes the survey ot per- 
gimuah B.azpore in Moradabad and IS^ villages m Kashcepore. 
The land Ib ftightfoliy Bubcalthy, looks desolate, and is scantily 
populated, but there are traces,..of previous cultivation. " . 

On 5th July, Mr. ThorutOn reidies expressing general satis¬ 
faction. On sand M:ay, 1853, Captain Thuillier agmn reports 
on the operations of 18.51-52. During the year by the united 
exertions of these two parties an area of 740.03 square nnles m 

the districts has been surveyed, occasioning an expense Qt Co. s 

Rs. 45,724-9-3, and yielding an average of 
square thile. It will be pesocived that the rates on both the 
surveys assimilate very uearly. Although tlic averap upon 
the circuits actually surveyed professionally on Die tota 
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165-1-lj still tliis can scarcely be conaidere^ 
a foir cost, \vhen tbe pectiliarities and desultory nature of 
the surveys, and additional duties of levelling performed, are 
taicen. into consideration/'* Captain Thxiillicr enteuS into some 
remarks on the details of tlie work, and expresses satisfaetioxi 
with the maps. The records completed are, 2 Maps of Beoha 
river tmrvey on scale of two inches to the mile, 2 Maps of 
Pilleebheet forest, on scale of two inches to the mile, 1 Map of 
city of Pilleebheet, five chains to the inch, 2 Maps of Kumaon 
Bhabiir, 3 Maps new Poorunpore boundary, 101 Village plans 
in duplicate, 67 Village plans, on chudders/^ The map of the 
city of Pilleebheet is nearly ready, and very well done. ^ Captain 
Thmllier proceeds to remark on tlie work to be done hi tlvelbl^ 
lowing year. 

Lieutenants Vatvvenen and Burgess supply detaik of the sur« 
vey, summarized above. On 30th July, Mr. W. Muir replies to 
Capt. ThiiilHer expressing satisfaction, and making suggestions 
on points of detail. 

On 29th April, the Deputy Surveyor General reports on 
the operatidx\8 of 1853-53, a very considerable area, amount¬ 
ing in the aggregate to 1257.73 square miles, has been siuveyed 
by tlie joint efforts of the two parties. This area is comprised 
in 856 village circuits, chiefly lying on either banks of the 
Ganges, Samgunga and Deoha rivers, and in large tracts of 
forest of the Bhabur of Kumaon, and Temi pergumiahs of 
Rohilctrad. The total expenditure for the two establishments 
amounts to Es, 57,193.8-11, which is below the grant sanc¬ 
tioned for the same by Rs. 3,827-10*5, as shewn. This sum 
thrown on the area performed, yields an average rate of lis. 
45*7-8 per square mile, which contrasts veiy favourably with 
that of the previous seasons as described in my last Report, 
shewing a decrease of Es. 16-4-11 on the square mile/^ 

These rates are new eftheless still considerably above those 
of the surveys progressing in Bengal and the Putijab, but the 
whole of the liGhilcuticl operations have been tedious, most diffi¬ 
cult and expensive/^ The forest survey, a very difiicuU one, 
has been well carried out. ^ 

The extent of country remaining to be surveyed is aboxit 800 
square miles, 

Lieut. BurgCss^ return shews a total area of 495 square miles 
surveyed in detail, comprising 393 mouzahs belonging to no less 
than 15 pergunnahs of the six districts and inclusive also of the 
Cawnpore Cantonment Work. The total outlay for the season 
amounts to Rs. 36,206-12-9 which gives a general average of 
52-15-1 per Square mile, xvldch is somewhat below' the rate of 
the previous season. 




natui'e aaid descudptian of the work performed is specified 
in the leading paragraphs of lieutenant Burgess^ Eeport, and 
may be summed up as follows A trigonometrical survey of 
the Deoha river, and conterminous villages completed. The 
conUectiou of the forest circuit with the station at MocMnij 
near Burmdeo, rendering the check over the whole of this work,, 
Which is duly connected with the Grand Trigonometrical Survey^ 
complete. On a comparison of the direct distances deduced by 
this triangulation and by the JJrand Trigonometrical Sui’vey, 
the error is found to he 11 feet per mile. The whole of tho 
interior of the Knmaon and Bhnbur Circuit has been care¬ 
fully filled in, and, considering the nature of the country, with 
extraordinary minuteness and fidelity. 

“The forest between Captain Ramsay^s new road^ the limit of 
last year’'s operations, and the foot of the bills, covering 28| 
square miles has been surveyed, as correctly as the uature of the 
ground admitted. The Biiheree forest which has heeu delayed 
since the year of its commencement, has been at last finished 
in a way. Lieutenant Burgess remarks, that will make the de- 
lay no matter of regret/ ’ 

Captain Thuiliier proceeds to remark on the details of the 
Survey, and the expenditure connected therewith. The Sur¬ 
veyors Report is enclosed, and on .<J7'th June, 1854, the Govern¬ 
ment expresses satisfaction, and calls for a Report from, Cap¬ 
tain Thuiliier on the objects of the Survey, the manner in which 
it has been completed, and the means by which its results may 
be turned to future improvement. Similar requests were on 
27th June, 1854, submitted to the Board of Revenue. 

On (date not given) Captain Thuiliier reports on the Survey for 
1853-54. During this season “ both the establishments hav¬ 
ing been raised daring the previous season to the full or double 
strength, a much larger area has during the period in question 
been effected, the results of the two parties aggregating 237fi 
.square miles, at a general cost of Rs. 74,367-11-4, the grant 
sanctioned by the Government of India, which shews a small sav¬ 
ing to Government of Rs. 680 only. The comparative results of 
the two seasons’ operations will stand as follows ;— 




Areamr- 

veyed, 

So. miles. 

Total 

Rs. As. 

A verage rate per 
sqfmre mile . 

P. Rs. As. P. 

Boliilcvmd., - 

. .Captain Tanronen, 

1034 

ST,020 

0 

6 

33 12 8 

Bundeiitaxid,.. 

. Lieut. BnrgeeB, 

1342 

87,347 

10 

10 

27 13 3 

Totaly 

,t 1853-54, ... 

2376 

74,387 

11 

4 ' 


’ |1852-53y ... 

''"1257 

57,198 

2 

11 

45 7 8 

Bifferenecy ., 

■ .... ... 

xlllO 

^ 2 

X 17,174 

T 

5 

—18 10 9 






iP^rcviews the details of the work performed;,, and 
following Table of thie time and money cxperitted 6ri tUe^ 
eund, Surrey. 




iSsajOMs. 


1848-49., 
1S49-50. 

] 850-51, 
1861-62, 

1852- 58, 

1853- 64, 


2,587-27 34,872 » 5 18 7 8 

1,638-29 35,358 14 10 31 9 4 

261-73 37,976 5 10 145 ,1 5 

412-88, 28,016 l5 4 67 18 8 

7f)9-7l S0,«86 6 2 40 JO 2 

1,034-82 87,020 0 6 : 86 12 10 


Total and average cost; ... 6,697'20 2,04,231 4 1 30 7 10 

Captain IHxiviilier conside^^ impossible to give fuller iu-^ 
formatibtt on the resxilts of the survey. Captain Thuillier 
remarks that he is preparing a series of maps on the Easter^ 
diyisipn, and promises the local maps of Eohilcund. There- 
iTiainder of the correspondence contains information of the de^ 
tails connected with the Survey, and on lOtli July, tlve LieutCr 
nant Governor reviewing the proceedings declares the Survey 
minute and accurAatC;, and most creditable to the officers em¬ 
ployed. ■ 


INMAN TREATIES MADE SINCE 18S4 

Abstract of Itetnrn of all Treaties and Amngements with the 

Native States of India, since 1st of May, ordered 

Home oj Comnmis to be prinied, July Sth, ISbO. 

Arabs. June 1813. The Chiefs of the Joasniee, Beni Yas 
Boo Ealasa, Amulgavine and Ejmatin Tribes on the Arabian 
Coasts bound themselves to a mutual truce of ten ycars> and 
agreed to refer ail disputes to the British Resident in the Beiv 
sian Gulf or the Commodore, of Bassidore. At the expiration 
of the trace notice to be given of any intention to renew hos¬ 
tilities. 

April Yitk, 1838. The Chief of Ras-ool-Khymah grants to 
British cruisers^ the right of searching all the vessels on the 
high seas, suspected of being slavers, and of confiscating all ves¬ 
sels proved to be such, 

July 1839. The Saikh of the Joasmee Tribe, granted a si¬ 
milar right in refcreime to all vessels foutxd beyond a direct line 
drawn from Cape Delgado, passing two degrees seaward of the 
Island of Socotra, and ending at Cape Guadel/^ Except in 
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the vessel should he driven beyond.'<;his1in0 lby stress 
~5fhveather the sale hf Somalee' slaves is declared piracy. Jii 
the same month, a similar agi'cement was signed l>y Saikh 
Khalifa Bra Shiikhboot, Saikh Makhtoom of Debaj'e and Sidkh 
Ahdoolkh Bia Eashid of Amnlgaviue. 

April 30th, 1847. The Chief of Bas-ool-Khymah and Shargah 
prohibited the exportation of slaves from the African Coast in 
vessels belonging to him or his subjects, and consented to the 
right of search and to the confiscation of slavers. In April and 
May, the Chiefe of Dehaye, Ejinanj Amulgavine, Aboothabee and 
Babrein entered into precisely similar engagements. 

On the 23d of May; 1849, the Chief of Sohar engaged its 
above. 

Jamanj Wd, 1838. The Sultan ofLahej entered into a preli.. 
minary agreement for the transfer of Aden to the British Go- 
Vernnieht within two mouths. 2d and 4tli Fehrnai'y, 1889, the 
Sultan of La,hej and Captain S. B; Haines of Indian Navy sign, 
cd a Treaty of Friendship and Peace between the AbdallecS and 
the English Government. On 18th J une, Sultan M’Hasseh of 
Laliej agreed in consideration of a payment of 54l German 
Crowns per mensem or 6,500 per annum to himself and heirs in 
perpetuity, to preseiwe peace between his kiJre and the British, 
at Aden, and “if there happen'war against Abdallee or the ter¬ 
ritory of Lahej or Aden, the contracting pai-ties will assist each 
other.'' . ' 

llif/i February, 1843. The former treaty with Sultan M’- 
Haasen of Lahej having been broken, a second was entered 
into February llth, 1848, with his successor, M'Hassen 
Poudthel. The Sultan, agreed to allow British subjects to re¬ 
side and bold property in Labej, and to leave the Continuance 
of the stipend to Captain Haines and the British Government. 
This engagement was not ratified,but on February BOth, 1844, the 
stipend^was rene'wed on tlie Sultan’s binding himself on oath to 
hold to fomer engagements, and to deliver up to the British any of 
his subjects who should iafringe-them, or should molest the roads 
leading to Aden from the interior. These provisions were con¬ 
firmed by a formal treaty signed May 7th, 1849 and ratified by 
the Governor General in Council, October 30tb, 1849. In Janu¬ 
ary, February and March, 1839, Treaties of Peace ivere cou* 
eluded with the Hazssabeo, Walieel, llagrabee, Abbadee, Maidee, 
Zaidee, Subees, Yaffaaes, and Sherzebee tribes, and in May, 1853,- 
tbo .Amulgavine^ Ejinan, Dehaye, Beniyas and Joasince Chiefs 
filially agreed to a complete cessation of hostilities a with tlio Bri¬ 
tish, and to the purashment of all piracies. 

B.vuAWuupoaB. Febrmnj 2'ld, lB33. Treaty of “EternalFriend¬ 
ship and Allianee” between the East India Company and Nuwab 


jessors, Tlu^ 

01 * other poF 4 §eSsioii» 
oftii 6 .Bahawnlpore Governments The Nuwah to he uneoii'* 
trolled in intoi’iial jidministraiioii. The Britkii Ro^jitlent not 
to iiitoicfei'e in tlic internal atFairs of the State# Mercliante 
from the British dominions provided with passports to have 
free use of the Indus and Sutlej rivers and the Bahawul- 
poi*e toads# The duties on such trafno to be fixed in^con-* 
cert with British Government^ and never to be deviated firomt 
Tko Tariff as aWe fixed to be pubMiedj and the Bahawwl- 
pore revenue fertnors are not to detain the passing trade on 
pretence of waiting for fresh orders from their Government or 
any other pretext.” The Tariff is not to interfere witlv the inland 
transit dues levieiLby the State of Bahawulporo. There shall be 
river customs stations for the examination of boats at Bahawul- 
pore and Hurrekee and nowhere else. All goods landed or em¬ 
barked in the Bahawulpore territory are liable to the local tran¬ 
sit dues. Protection vviU be given to all merchants showmg 

their passports and demanding it. k., t iqov 

Supplementary Treaty with Bahawulpore, 5i>h March, iooo. 
instead of the Tariff on goods contemplated in the above treaty, 
substitutes a toll on boats however Iswlen. A toll of Bs. SiO 
levied on all laden boats in transit between the Sea and Eoop- 
er without reference to size or weight or value of cargo, the toll 
to bo divided proportionally among the States holding terntury 
on the banks of the Indus and Sutlej. The share of the Ba- 
liawulpore State to be Bs. 106-12-2i on each boat. In order 
to the realization of the toll a British officer to reside at Mitten- 
kote and a British Native Agent at Hurrekee Patten. The said 
Britisli officer is not to inter-hre in any way with the affairs of 

Bahawulpore. , • t. • 

Odoher Uh, 1838. New treaty with Bahawulpore. . Bri¬ 
tish Governinent engages to protect priacipa)ity _and tOmtory. 
Nuwab is to act in “ suborffinato oo-opcration witli British 
Government, to acknowledge its supremacy, and have^ no con¬ 
nection with other States, or to enter into negotiation witB them 
without our sanction. All disputes to be suhinitted to Biithh 
arbitration. Nuwab will furnish British Government with 
troops when required according to his means. Nuwab, his 
heim and successors shall be absolute rulers of then'country 
and British jurisdiction shall not be introduced into that pnn- 
cipality. Katified, October 33d, 1838, 4.111 ■ ui 

On ‘ilth October, 1838, a detailed tariff of nver tolls leviable 
in the Bahawulpore territory was approved hy the Goyer^l 
General. On 3 lst August, liHO, this tariff was revised. On 
11th September, 1843, the duties on boats were reduced by one- 
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Balmwul Khan, his heirs and su 
riariv never to interfere with the herouitar 
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reviyed scale of inlafid duties on |tier(;hait(li?e wa& agr®,. 
''^;''^an<.l the Govei'umeufc of IJalia\YBlpore eiigaged to ooastrotjt 
pukka we% aud serais ob th read from B^awalporo to Sji'sa 
towards Dellu. , • « 

Caohae, IJapER. October 13/A, 1834. Aa agreement__w.ita 
Toola Bam Seeiiapiittee. Limits the boundaries of Upper 
Cachar and fixes the tribute to be paid by Toola Bam. It 
secures to the British Governmeiit the right oi placing tropps 
ill any part of Took Barn’s countiy, and qf ckimiug carriage on 
paying for the saine. All persons guilty of heinous ci'inies shall 
be made over to the nearest British Cqui-t. Took llam sliall 
establish no customs’ chowkies ou any ot the rivers houndinjgthd 
H© shall not Mu^kc wax on his 

tafjked shall apply to the Bvitish authorities who will protect 
him. Ho shall not prevent his ryots from emig'rating, and if he 
Ihil to abide by these oonclitions the British 0overBme,at may 
take possession of iiis t 

GincKWAa, 13/4 1810. Suttee prohibited by procla« 

matiou throughout the domiiaioiis of the Guiokwar, 3J st Goto~ 
bety 1B44, Vessels trading between Bombay and Smd forced 
by stress of weather into any of the Guickwar^s ports in ICattiy- 
war exempted frora duties. S i 

HixnSTAXKS. Koomharsairif^ Jme ^Sih, 1840. The Thafcoor 
pf Koomharsaiu agrees to pay the British Government Rs. _^2,OflO 
per annum r-to mamtain inviolate all Jagheers--~to ahoUsh all 
oppressive cessesy such as taxes on justice and fines on the 
siaaghter of goats or musk deer,---to maintain truth and justice 
throughout the territory^ and to suppress infanticide.^ A Sche¬ 
dule of JagheerSy &e>, is attached to this agreement. ^ 

JncLnAwnK. JtprU lOthy 1888. A Treaty of Ferpetual Friend- 
sliip and Alliance concluded with the Raj Kana* ot Jhullawur ; pn^ 
the formation of that State into a separate Principality out ot 
the Kotah territory. The British Government is to protect the 
Raj liana, who in his turn is not to negotiate with any Chief or 
State Avithput the sanction of the British Govenim^^nt 
EamVs troops; are to be furnislied at the requisition of 
tish Government. The Eana and his heirs and successors shall 
Temain absolute rulers of the country, and the Bidtish Govern¬ 
ment shall not be introduced into the Principality. The Rana 
agrees to pay all his debts as specitied in Schedule. The tribute 
of the Sana to the British Governn;ient is fixed at lis. 80,000 

per annum. ^ 

Joha^sNA; Treaty between Queen oi Biiglaiid aha Sultan 
of Johanna, Conokded Navembery 8th, 1844. Ratified Decern- 
ber KMhy 1845. The Sultan abolishes his slave trade for ever. 
All shivers to be sei/^ed and their cvews to bo pumished as pirates. 
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ners of slaving Tossels, if consenting; to be also ptinisl 
provided with the implemcaits of the slave trade to be 
treated as if actually carrying slaves. British cruisers authorised 
to seize slaver.s, and also to seize all vessels unprovided with the 
Sultau^s Port Clearance. All vessels so seized to be adjudicated 
on by the nearest British Vice Admira% Court. The slaves to 
be liberated and the property to bo divided equally between the 
Sultan and the British Government. 

June Srdj 1850. Treaty of Perpetual Peace and friendship 
between the Queen of Great Britain and the Sultan of Jobanna. 
Reciprocal freedom of commerce between the two potentates^ tlio 
sabjeets of one being entitled to reside in the dominions of the 
other; to trade on the same terms as the natives/and to enjoy all 
privileges which may be granted to other foreigners. P^tection 
shall be given to all vessels and tlieir crews, wrecked on the 
Coast oi' .Tohar^na. Each contracting party may appoint consuls 
to reside in the porta of the other. With reference to tlm for¬ 
mer trertty for the suppression of the slave trade the cruisers of 
the Honourable E. I. C. shall be entitled to act in all respects 
as the cruisers of Her Britannic Majesty. 

KArtvwAJi. November 22nd, 1884. A proclamation for iho 
suppressioti of Infanticide in the Kattywav States. 

JopNAGUR. Jammry 1838. The Nuwab engages to sup¬ 
press Sidtee within his dominions. 

Bhowotggur. f^th September, 1840, The Thakoor in consi¬ 
deration of an annual payment of Rs. 6793-6-B; to himself and 
heirs abandons all claim to land or sea customs, ot any other 
duties of any description at Gogo, and relinquishes the right of 
coinage. In 1846-49 the Chiefs of Bhownuggnr, Joonagur, 
Nowannggur, Parbunda, and Jafferabad agree to exempt from 
duties fill vessels putting into their ports from stress of weather. 

Kei-at. October %ih, 1841. Meer Niisseer Khan aiiknowledges 
fealty to the throne of Cabnl, concedes to British or to Cabnl 
troops the right of occupying positions in the territory, the Khan 
will always be guided by the advice of the British Agent at the 
Durbar j will protect mei^chandize passing through his doniV 
nionS; and charge no higher toll than the British Government may 
agree to/ and will hold no political communication with foreign 
powers without consent of the British Goveriimv^nt and of IIis 
Majesty Shah Soojah of Cabul. The trade of Kutcliee axid 
Moostung to be restored to the Khan, and the British Govern¬ 
ment engages to protect him against open enemies, 

Mmj 1854. A new treaty. The above treaty is atm idl¬ 
ed. Perpetual Priendship between the British Government 
and the Khan, his heirs, &c. The Khan, his heirs, will oppose 
to the utmost all enemies of the British Governnient and w ill 
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:mpt into 110 negoliabions with foreign States witJiout consent 
of the British Government. British troops maj ho stationed in 
any jyart* of the Khan^e territories. The Khan will protect all nier* 
ohants passing through bis territories between the British domiiii*. 
ons arid Affghanistan, whether hy way of Scindo or by Sonmeanee 
or other seaports of Mekran^ and will levy no duties beyond those 
agreed on by British Government. In consideration of these seri 
vices the British Government binds itself to pay the Klian^ liia 
heirs and sriccessors an annual subsidy of Its, 50,000, to be 
withheld OH the nonfulfilment of the conditions. 

Ratified by Governor General in Coftncil, June Snd, 1854. 

Kothapooe. 11 if A, 1841, Proclamation from the ibi.- 

jah prohibitory of Suttee. 

Eopah. April im, 1838. Treaty with Rajah. The Maha 
Rao assents to repeal an article in treaty of .Delhi of 26th 
December, 1817 which had secured to Raj Rana Mudun Singh 
the adtmaistration of the Kotah territory. He cedes certain 
pergunnahs to R^j Rana Mii dun Singh, and agrees to fulfil the 
pecuniary obligations arising out of the present aTraug'ements of 
se|)aration and transfer. He agrees to pay the tribute hitherto 
piiid by thy Kotoih sta^te iwiiiius R»s, 80,000 pe.r aBiiuui to bo 
paid by Eaj Ra-na Miidim Siugh. 

Ho agieoB to maintain an auxiliaiy force to bo commanded and 
paid by iSritish oflScers, at a maximum cost of three ialdis per 

Bx^.ihe existence of tins force shaU not dimmish the 
Maha Bao s right to the internal administration of his aomiirions, 

ICvicH. 2>Othi 1832„ .PorniOr treaty of 2 Ist May 

1832, modified. All arrears due to British Government under for’ 
mer treaty remitted. Annual payment of 88,000 AIrmedabad 
Siccas on account of Anjar also remitted. The Rao agrees to 
»«“/PPi’opriated by treaty of 1810 for support 
of Rutch snosidiary force. Should the amount recroired for the 
•British force fall below 88,000 Ahmedabad Siccas, the Rao will 
still keep his annual paymeuts up to that sum. All former en- 

gagementsnnaffected by present treaty to remain. 

.My WA, 1834. The minority of the Rao is to eea.se on the 
8th July, 1854. Phe ex-Rao Bharraiiljee is not to interfere in 
any with Kritoli Government, 

TradeTrKuteh proclamation prohibitory of the Slave 

March m-d, 1840. The Jharega Chiefs of Kutcli enter into 
a renewed enpgement, renouncing Female Infafiticide 
OcL m/i, 1851. The Rao of Kutoh exempts vessels helong- 

th^ Hig^nesii the Gaekwar and of 

me Chiefs of Katty war from p.ayment of duty on goods when 

^ .Tb September, 1844, redw,cod to lakhs, 
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..juto Maiwlvee or any otlior of the porta of Kutcfby 

^'*MaUeeKa><ta. Ahmedntipgury l&h Febmmj, 
1S36 ThB Maharajah ou condition of the restoratjou of 
hia throne and kingdom engages to abide by the ^former 
agreement of ISia, to renounce the ceremony of &utte,e lor 
himself his children and his posterity, to appoint a niimstes 
+n he anoroved of by the British Goirernraent, to pay the 
SilmL rrC him Co the Gaekwar. I’o maintaiu no Arah. 
or other armed retainers, to refer all internal disputes to the 
Rritisli Political Agent, and to give no shelter to his late niinister, 
Vfadiiaiee Soobahoot, guilty in the late affair of the Suttee. 

the llaia of Bariafthe Chief of Bhadunva, the Maliaravui ot Choca 
(lodeypoor and the llajah of llajiieepla all sign agreementa to 

13fA, 1842. The Rajah of Eiijpeepla issues 

a proclamation prohibitory of Suttee. , ^ 

SoNTa? 12/A May, 1840. The Rajah promises to iirohibit 
^ wSkanbi 3 ». 12<A May, 1346. The Thakoor makes similmv 

Treaty of 12th March, 1883 between Malmrajah Run- 
ieet Shigh a^d lhab Soejah Ool Moolk. The Shah disclaims 
all title to the territoides on either bank of the Indns m pos¬ 
session of the Maharajah. The Khyberees to bo resti-amed from 
robberies and all revenue defaulters on either side to be given up. 
No one to cross the Indus or the Sutlej without a passport fmu 
the Maharaiah. The Shah will abide by any arrangements which 
the Maharajah may make ivith the British Government regard¬ 
ing Shikarpore. The Shah and the,Maharajah to interchange 
prisents and address one another on terms of cqnahty had 
snvpreiffn to uive protection to traders subjects of the other. VV faejv 
the armies of the two States shall be assembled at thesame place, 
SLrfS slaughter of kine. Should the ^ 

Shah an auxiliary force, all booty to be equally divided, bhouhl 
the Maharajah need an auxiliary force the Shah shall supply it. 
The friends and enemies of the one party shall Mtlie frieqds and 
enemies of the other. The treaty to be buidm^r ever. 

24/A Janmnj, 1835. Supplementary treaty between Biitish 
Govenimenfc and Maharajah Ruipeet Singh provides for a toll on 



mhls ibur Aidicks to the above noted treaty .tetweeii Runjeet 
Singh and Shah Soojah of March 12tb, 1833; yiz. Shah Soojah 
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after il\e attavument of liis object to pay tlie Maliarajali 
twojakhs of NauTik Sbahee Eupees in consideration of a lbrce of 
BfiW) Mussulman Cavalry and Infantry to be stationed by the 
Maharajah in the Fediv^^a^s territory for the support of the Shah, 
and to be sent to the ShaVs aid whenever tlie British Cjoverix- 
ment sIkiII deem it necessary. The annual payment of this sum 
to be secured by the guarantee , of the British Government. 
Shah Soojah relinquishes for self and heirs all claim to Scinde, 
on consideration of the payment to him by the Ameers of a sum 
to be determined by the British Government, Fifteen lakhs of 
such sum to be made over by the Shah to the Mahamjah. When 
Shah Soojah is established in his Government he is not to mo¬ 
lest his nephew, the ruler of Herat. Shah Soojah will enter in« 
to no engagements with foreign states without knowledge of 
British and Sikh Governments. 

9th March, 1846. Treaty between British Government and 
State of Lahore. Perjxetual peace between British Government and 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, his heirs and successors. The Mahara¬ 
jah renounces all claim to territories south of Sutlej. Cedes to 
British Government in perpetual sovereignty the territories 
between the Beas and Sutlej forming the Jullunder Doab, and be¬ 
tween the Beas and Indus, including Cashmere and Hazarah. 
The Maharajah to pay to the British Government 50 lakhs of 
Rupees. The mutinous troops of the Lahore army to be disarm¬ 
ed and disbanded. The regular regiments to be rdbfgani^ed 
according to llunjeet Singh^s system. The army to be limited to 
25 battalions of infantry of 800 men each and 12,000 cavalry* The 
36 Guns used against the British troops and not captured at 
Sobraon to be surrendered. The control of the ferries on the 
Beeas, Sutlej and Lower Indus to rest with the British Govern¬ 
ment, but half the net profits of the ferries to be paid over to 
the Lahore Government. The troops of the British Government 
shall have right of way through any part of the Lahore terri¬ 
tories and shall receive supplies of every sort on paying for the 
same. The Maharajah not to retain in his service any British 
subject or subjects of any European or American State without 
consent of the British Government. The Maharajah to recog- 
mm the sovej || |nty of Goolab Singh in such territories as may 
be assigned by the British Government, and the British 

Grovernment id Consideration of Goolab Singh’s good conduct re¬ 
cognizes his independence in his own possessions, and admits him 
to the benefit of a separate treaty. Ail disputes between the 
Lahore State and Goolab Singh to be referred to the British Go- 
vernment for adjustment. The limits to the Lahore territories 
not to be changed without the concurrence of the British Go¬ 
vernment. The British Government will not'interfere in the 
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administratimi of the I>ahoi*e 8tate> but 'will give its acU 
vice aiid good offices in all cases which may be referred to it. 
The snb*iect$ of either State shtdh on vidtingthe territories of 
the other/be on the foothtg of the sublets of the most favoxtred 

nation, ^ _ 

nth March, lS!j€y. Articfe of agreement between British 
Government and Lahore Dinbar. The Lahore Government hav¬ 
ing ashed tlie Governor General to station 0 . Biitish force at 
Lahore for the protection of the Maharjqah peiidm^^ 
ganizatioii of the Lahore army, and certain matters regarding 
the territories, ceded in the fore noted treaty, requiring fiirther 
settlemotit, the British Governmeut agrees to leave a British force 
at Lahore till the close of the current year and no^ longer—tins 
force to be place^Tin full possession of the citadel of Lahore,^aiid 
provided with convenient quarters at the expense of the Lahore 
CTOvernmeut, which Government shall also pay all other extra ex- 
xieiises incurred by the detention of the troops at Lahore. The 
Lahore Government is to apply itself at once to the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the army, and slionld it fail to do so the British Govern¬ 
ment is any time at liberty to withdraw the British troops. I he 
British Government agrees to respect all bona fide jagheCTS he- 
ton‘ring to the families of the late Maharajah RunjCet Smgli, 
Kuri-uek Singh, and Shere Singh and lying in the temtories 
ceded hv the treaty. The British Government will aid the La¬ 
hore Government in recovering the arrears of revenne due trotn' 
their Kardars and managers in these ceded terntories. ine 
Lahore Government may remove from the forts in the ceded 
territories all treasure and State property excepting guns, but 
the British Government may retain any part of siich property on 
paying for it. Commissioners to be immediately appointed^ to 
lav down the boundaries between the British and Lahore States. 

Tkfaty at U xmiTsuR, Mai-ch 16th, 1846, between the Bntish 
Government and Maharajah Goolab Singh. The British Govern¬ 
ment in tonsideration of a payment of 75 lakhs «transfers and 
makes over for ever in independent possession to Maharajah Go - 
lah Singh and the heirs male of his Body” Bhe country cast of 
the Indus and west of the Bavec inclmling Ghundiajind exc ml- 
ine Lahoul. The eastern boundary of this to Imd 

down by special Commissioners. The Imiits ol^ Maharajah s 
territories not to be changed without the concurrence of the 
British Government. The whole military toree of the ^abara- 
iah to join with the British troops when employed m the hills. 
«ic Maharajah never to employ any Bntislr subject or the sub- 
iect of any European or American State without the consent of 
the British Government. The British Government Will aid the 

Maharajah in protecting his territory from cxicinal enemies, riie 
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\ the »^ui>rema:qy of the Britisli Govariu 

iqieiit anA will testily shch recogi^ioi) by aimoal presents. 

December Ib/A, 181'6. Agreement between British (jovern- 
pient and the Lahore Dorbar. The Dnrbar having solicited the 
British Gwe^nmeat to give its aid in tlte administration of the 
Furyab ^uring the minority of Dhnleep Singh^ such aid is given 
nnder new articles of agreemen ' The treaty of March 9th rcr 
mains binding except as to the Clause which' prohibits the British 
GoyOil^nment from interfering in the internal admin Istrartien of 
tite Lahore: State. A British officer with supreme power is to 
be statianed at Tlie administration shall he conducted 

aedording. to the national feelings and customs. Changes in de¬ 
tails of administratioiv shall be avoided, except when necesBaiy> 
and all details shall be conducted by native officers, under a ha- 
tive Council of Regency acting under the control of the British 
Resident. This Gouncil of Regency shall conduct the administra-, 
tion of the country hi ^ c with the Britisli IlciSJxlentt^ A 

be fixed by the Governor GencraVto 
remain at Lahore to protect the Maharajah and preser ve peace. 
The British Government may occupy any fort or post in the 
Punjab deemed necessary for the security of the capital or the 
maintenance of peace. The Lahore State shall pay the 
Goverxnnent lakhs of new Nanuck Shahee Rupees per annum 
for the mamtenanc^ of this force. A lakh and fifty thwsand 
Rupees pOivamium placed aWthe disposal of the Maha^ranee, 
Dbuleep Singh^s mother. These provisions, to have effect until 
the 4th September, 1854, when Bhuleep Singh will attain the 
age of 16 and no longer ; and the arrangement to cease before 
that time if the Governor General and tlie Lalmrc Durbar shall 
be satisfied that Britirii interference is no longer necessary. 

March 29fJi, 1849. Terms graifted by the East India Com¬ 
pany to Maharajah I)hideep Singh and accepted on his behalf by ^ 
the Couticil of Regency. The Maharajal^ resigns for himself and 
heirs all claim to the sovereignty of the Punjab. All the pro¬ 
perty of the Lahore State is conlisoated to the British Govern- 
inent. The Kohinoor diamond surrendered to the Quean of 
England. His^Iighness Dhuleep Sing to receive from the Ho¬ 
nourable East IIRia Company for the support of himself his rela ¬ 
tives and the servants of the State, a pension, not exoeeffing fodr 
and not less than five lakhs of Company's Riipees per annum. 
He is to be treated with all respect and honor, to retain his title 
of Maharajah Bahadoor and to continue to receive for life such 
portion of the above named peiision as may be allotted to him 
• )>etspnally, provided he shall remain obedient to the British Go¬ 
vernment and reside at such places as the Governor General may 
select. 
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Mai/ Sid, A treaty of comma’ce between 

„u^ of England and *|;ie Sultan Iraaun) of Mnfscat. It 

provides for mutual freedom of residence and trade. The hou.ses 
of British subjects in the Muscat territory shall not be entered or 
be seaibhed, without the consent of the occupier, or the cognizance 
of the British Consul or Agent, Each nation may appoint con¬ 
suls to reside in tlie other’s dominions whenever the interests of 
commerce may recj^uire it. The subjects of the Sultan in the ser¬ 
vice of British residents shall enjoy the same immunities as firi- 
tish residents themselves, but if convicted of crime they BhalU>e 
discharged from British servioc, and made over to the Mus¬ 
cat authorities. The Muscat authorities shall not interfere in 
disputes betweeUaBritish subjects, or between British subjects and 
the subjects of other Christian nations. In disputes between a 
subject of the Sultan and a British object, if the former is the 
complainant the case shall be heard by the British Consul or 
Agent—-if the latter, by an authority appointed by the Sultan ; 
but in the presence of the British Consul or Agent or some one 
appointed by him. The.evidence of a convicted peijurer is never 
to be received -in any case. The property of a Bntish mibject 
dving in ihe Muscat dominions to be made over to the Bntish 
Consul and vice verm. The property of a Biitish subject become 
lianlcrupt in the Muscat dominions to be seized by the Bntish 
Agent and paid to his creditors. Mutual aid to be given for the 
recovery of debts from the subjocts of either country. Five per 
cent, tobetbe maximum of duty leviable on British goods imported 
into IMiiscat on British bottoms. This charge to cover all im¬ 
port, export and pilotage dues, and to secure the goods against 
all inland transit duties or additional imposts of any kind. There 
are to be no prohibitory duties on imports or exports, and no 
monopolies except iU the articles of ivory and gum copal. In 
cases of dispute as to the value of the goods chargeable with 
duty the Sultan may claim a twentieth part of the goods them¬ 
selves; or if that be impracticable the point shall be referred to 
an arbitrator on each side, who shall between them appoint an 
umpire whose decision shall be final. Should the Queen of Eng¬ 
land or the Snltan be at war rith another country their subjects 
may pass to such country through the dominioril of either power, . 
with all merchandize except warlike stores. But they shall not 
enter any port or place actually blockaded or besieged. Mutual 
assistance shall be given to vessels in distress and in the resto¬ 
ration of wrecked property. The Sultan renews his former 

aioweements for the suppression of the slave trade. 

” December 1 7th, 1839. A further agreement for the siippres- . 
sion of the slave trade. . _ ,, ri • Vi 

My 324 1841. It was explained to the Imaum thftt in the 
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imitaiion of all clutie'; to five per ce'Viti, raailc in ihc oonvciitiioa 
of May 31st, 1839, the words prechuling any other charge by 
dovermnent. whatsoever, were understood by Her Majesty to 
mean, any Otlie:r diarge wliatevcr made by the Government or 
by any local authority of the Govern'mentd'' lliis interjjrctation 
w'as ficcopted in a counter-rleclaration made on the pari; of the 
Imauni on the same day ; and on that day the ratifications of the, 
IrcHty \vere exchanged ivccorditigly. _ ,, , 

Oeio.ber 2nd, 184<5. A furlher agreement with the Imaura' Of' 
Muscat was concluded at Xanaibar for the suppression from and 
afte.i* January Jst, 1847, of the export of slaves from I:[is High- 
.ucss’s African Dominions. The SuUau Iiuaum prohdrits the 
trade under the severest penalties, and authorlz.es the Btitisli tlo-, 
vernnieTit to aeiae all M.us'cat slavers. ; 

Nkcaul. February 10/A, 1855. ' An extradition treaty based 
o,n a system of complete reciprocity. The persons to be surren¬ 
dered by eitiier Goveriimcut are those charged with ‘'hmurder, 
attempt'to murder, rape, maiming, thuggee, dacoity, highway 
robbery, poisoning, Iwrglary and arson.’-' The (ispenses of ex -, 
traditioa to be borne by the Goveruraent mating the requisition. ' 
Persions attached to the Residency who may cornmit crimes in 
the Nepal territory and take refuge in the Residency are to be 
given ttp. The treaty to continue in force until one or other' of 

^ .1... _ ^.1 JgL— ^ iL I*;. .<K. ^ •• M 1^ M I I X '• «. -v v'v ^ ' 
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the contracting parties signify a wish that it shall terminate. 
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Nm.vm, 21.ft May, 1853. The peace, union and frienership be¬ 
tween the East India Company and the Nizam’s Government to 
be perpetual and .all the former treaties confirmed except as af¬ 
fected by this *tgreemeut. The subsidiary force hitherto fnrnisli- 
ed ;by the East India Company to His Highness the Nizam to' 
be ebntinued at its former strength and for the purpose of pro- 
itecthsg the person of His Highness and suppressing rebellion, 
iiut not to be employed on trifling occasions or for the collection 
of. Revenue. The Hononrahle East India Company agrees to 
niaintam in lieu of His Highness’s present contingont, au anxi- 
Hary force to be styled the Ilydraliad contingent, to eo.nsist of 
not iesB than: 5jOOO infantry and 2,000 cavah'y with four field 
baiterias, to be commanded by British officers, and eon trolled by 
the British Government through the Resident at Hyderabad. 
The contingent shall be available when needed for the suppres¬ 
sion of disturbances in the Company’s tcmtoiy and the Compa- 
uy’s troops shall in return assist in quelling disturbances-, in His 
'Highness’s dominions. In the event of war the aubfidiary force 
and contingent shaTI be employed as the British Government 
,may detcrxvvine, 'prov that 2 hattalions shall 'always remain 
* near the Capital of Hyderabad. And beyond the said .subsidiary 
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and coutigeut forces the NiKara shall not lie called on to furnish 
any other troops. . , . 

The Nizam assigns to the exclusive management of the British 
Governraent territory yielding an annual gross revenue of about 
50 lakhs for the payment of the contingent of the interest on 
his debt, and other purposes. The British G-overnraent is.annu¬ 
ally to account to the Nizam for the management of this temto- 
ry, and make over to the Nizam any surplus that may remain 
after the payment of the contingent and the other iteme. A. 
Sohedule of the assigned distriots is appeiided to the treaty. . 

PAUiiUNPooEv June \%th and Avgust 15M, 1853. The Jhareja 
Chiefe of Santulpore and Charehut engage to suppress Infanticide 
in their districts. 

Persia. 1848. A firman addressed by the Shah, 

at the instance of the British Government, to the Governor of 
Pars and the Governor of Ispahan and Persian Arabia, prohibits 
the export or import of slaves by sea,. The slave trade by land is 
not prohibited. 

Avgust l%bl. Convention between British Government and 
Persia, concedes to Her Majestj'^s and the Honourable East India 
Company’s cruisers the riglit to search Persian vessels for slaves. 
The convention to be in force for 11 years from January 1st, 185?, 
and no longer. Approved of by Her Majesty’s Government in 
October, 1851. 

August %\si, 1850. The Nuwab in order to pre¬ 
serve the harmony of his family agrees to settle certain specified 
sums on each member. 

Sattara. September Uh, 1839. A treaty supi>lemental to the 
treaty of September 25th, 1819. The Itajah abandons his claim, 
to certain territories, assigns others to be managed by the British 
Government, and binds himself to make a suitable aiJowunee for 
the support of his brother. 

September 2Sd, 1839. The Rajah prohibits Suttee and abo¬ 
lishes transit duties. 

Pont Sucheo. FeJiruary 3c/, 1839. A treaty explanatory of the 
treaty between the Punt Sneheo and the British Government of 
.April 223, 1830. The Punt agrees to maintain an efficient Po¬ 
lice .and to aid in the extradition of criminal refugees, makes over 
the administration of certain villagc.s to the British Government, 
Polishes transit duos, agrees to incur no debts withorit the sanc- 
iion of the British .Government, to provide for the family of the 
l^t« Funt—and to adopt the Company’s Rupee as the current 
coin of his dominions. 

Sawunt Warree. September 15//<, 1838. The Sirdesaee sur¬ 
renders to the British Governmeut all claim to land and sea cus- 
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April 20tb, 18;i8. Tbe British 


in consideration of an aiiimal payment by tlis .British Got 

■veihmcnt. ^ .. ^ 

Sind. Treaty with Government of Hyderabad, .jiiiy 2(1,1884, 
the tolls on the Indus, 
with Araeers of Sind, April 20tbj 

» restore friendship between the Amecis: 
Itunjeet Singh. A British Minister is to resido ut Hyderabad, 
and'the Ameers may send a Vakeel to reside at the Court of 
the British Government. 

KurRTooii. Treaty betweeii tho British GovernTYicnt and Aleec 
Boostum Kluin, 24tlx December, 1823. I'erpetual friondship be¬ 
tween the Hononrabl(! East. India Company and iMeer Boostum, 
and his heirs, &c. d’lie British, (liovernment engages to protect 
the priiicipality. Tlie Meet acknowledges supremacy of Brifcislt 
Go^iernraent, will act in subordinate co-operation with it, and 
will liave lio cormcction, or •n<^gotia);ion with other States, Ha 


'will commit no aggressions, 


hut refer all dispute.'^ to the .British 
Government. He will furnish troops according to his means at 
the reepuisition of tlie Briti.sl). Government, and the British Go¬ 
vernment will not covet a'■ dam or dirhuiM’of his torntories* 
The Ameer shall be absolute! ruler of tl\c cou nt.ry; and the. British 
jurisdiction shall not be introduced. Tlie Ameer will do all in l’i« 


power to promote trade 
at 


on 


the Indus, A British /kgent shall 


yrpoor, and the Ameer may send an Agent to reside 
■ .. Kalified by ^he Go * 


,r’e.sid3 

at the Court of the Bi’iti.sh Govcrnnient, 
vemoc Gcnhral, .January 10th, 1839. 

Separate Article. The British GoTtuoiment in time of war 
may occupy the fort of Bukker as a depot tor trea.sui’C and ran- 
mtiori.s. 

Hydkraeax), Treaty with Ameers, March llth, 1S39. Lasting’ 
friendship. A British force not eieecfiing 5,300 lacn to he .main¬ 
tained ill Sind. All the M'eers, Sobdar Khan excepted, to pay 
each a lakh of .Rupees annually for the maintenance of tlie Bri¬ 
tish hvoe. The llritisb Government undertakes to prcitoct the 
territory of the Ameers from all foreign _aggres.sion. I'hc Amem 
to retujun absolute rulers in their principalities, and the .Britis?». 
jurisdiction not to be introduced. The Ameers will refer all, 
'theii- disputes to the .British Resident, They vrill not negotiates 
with foreign States without conscTit ol the .British Govc^rnmciitv 
They vrill act in subordinate co-operation witli tlie British Go- 
verninen*:, and furnish when reipured 3,000 troops, to be paid by 
the British Government vrhen employed under British officers 
beyond the Sind Ifrontier. The Company's Rupee shall be cur¬ 
rent in the Sind territories. All tolls on the ludua are abolish- 
od, but goods when lauded and sold to be .subject to the usual 
duties of the country, except wdien sold in a British camporean- 

fi 



Monmeiit. Goods may be bonded at the months of the Indus till 
the proper time arrives for sending them up the river. 


Mkekpoor. 18//f 1841, liasting* friendship and aUiance 

“ , i-f ■ Honourable East India Company suid Slier M abo- 
med Khan, Meer of Meerpoor. The Ameer to pay Rs. 50,000 per 
annum towards support of British force in Sind. The British Go- 
veroiuent to protect the AIeer from foreign aggression. The 
Ameeir to remain sole ruler in his principality, and the British 
Government shall not be introduced. The Meer will refer to the 
British Government all his disputes with the other Ameers. The 
Meer will not treat with foreign States without conseiitof British 

act in subordinate co-operati6n 
■With British GoYernmeiit for defensive purposes^ md wil] fttrnis^^^ 
a quota ot troojj&, ^Tlxe CompanyRupee to he current in the 
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Meer s territory. Tolls on the Indus abolished. Goods landed 


and sold may be taxed except when sold in a British camp or can¬ 
tonment. Goods may be bonded at the mouth of the Indus till 
the penod arrives for sending them up the river. 

Ratified by Governor General in Council, August 16th, 1841. 
. oiNuiA. Treaty of 13tb January, 1844, between British Go- 
veinment and Maharajah Jyajee Rao. Former treaties to remain 
m lorce except as now altered. Revenue of certain Jidditional 
districts appropriated to support the contingent. Should the 
revenues now and heretofore assigned exceed 18 lakhs, the 
surplus to be paid to the Maharajah, but should the revenue fall 
short of lb lakhs the deficit to be made good by His Highness, 
ihe Lmi administration of the assigned districts to be conducted 
by the British Government. His Highness to pay to the British 
Government the sum of 26 lakhs within 14 days from date of 
this treaty, partly for an’ears of cliarges of contingent, and partlv 
as compensation to British Government for expeiise.s of the late 
hostihties. As the British Government undertakes to defend 
tlie_ Maharajah and his dominions, the Maharajah'’s miiitai’y force 
exclusive of the above contingent is never to exceed 9000 men. 
and air troops now entertained in excess to be paid up infuHand 
msbanded, with a three months" gratuity. The minority of the 
laharajah to end, January 19th, 1853. The Government to be 
administered in the interim by a Council of Regency accordina- 
to the advice of the British Resident. Three lakhs per annum 
assigned to Her Highness Tara Race. The British Govemmetit 
shall as heretofore exert its influence and good offices to maintain 
the territorial rights of the Maharajah, and the subjects of the 
fetateof Kindia at present residing in the neighbouring and dther 
native States. ’ 



IIIN DOSTAN AND THIBET ROADS. 
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Repmi on fhe Operations domiecded i^nth the Hindosian and Thu 

bet Roads, from 1850 to 1855. % Capt, D Briggs, SuperUu 

UndentHill Roads. 

In 1850, tlie attention of Lord Balhousie was turned to^tbo 
practice of Begar or forced labour/which had prevailed in the Pro¬ 
tected Hill States from time immemoriah When the Hill Chiefs 
depended solely on their subje<its for defence against outside ag- 
gres$ion> the subject was always at liberty to trausier the allegi-' 
ance to a new master, and oppression was thus restrained. But the 
British Governraent by protecting the Chiefs from clanger ffoni 
abroad has made them too powerful at home, the natural check 
on oppression, has been removed, and Begar is enforced to an in** 
tolerable extent. In 1815, the Hill Chiefs engaged in return for 
the aid afforded them against the Goorkas to supply the British 
Government with labourers, whenever theyshould be miuired, and 
to construct such hill roads within their Chiefships as the Bri¬ 
tish Government should desire. For many years this latter con« 
ditioii was a dead letter, but more recently the increase of Sani¬ 
taria in the hills around Simla occasioned an extraordinary 
mand for labour in the erection of builcUiigs, the construction of 
roads, and the conveyance of burdens. The whole of ^is duty 
fell on the scanty population of the Hill States; there was no 
other labour to be had. The treaty of 1815 empowered iis to de*^ 
mand the labour from the Chiefs, and though our Government al¬ 
ways in spite of that treaty paid the laboui’ers liberally, yet the 
usages so paid were always claimed by the Chief from his sept by 
virtue of the right to ^‘^Begar.^^ But the system of depending 
on porterage for the conveyance of the enormous Government 
establishments, invalids and their servants, supplies for troops, 
merchandize, building materials, was expensive as well as op¬ 
pressive, and Ijord Halhousie resolved to construct eaiTiage roads 
by which the necessity of employing human labour in^the trans¬ 
port of baggage would be obviated. The first object was to 
construct a road from the plains to Simla with branch lines to 
the stations of Dugshaie, Kiisaowlie, and Subathoo. The hne to 
Siiula was to be extended towards Thibet so as to opeir the 
salubrious valley ofKunawur, and sifford direct commercial inter¬ 
course with Western China, and so direct into our own pro¬ 
vinces the trade at present monopolized by Russia. It was found 
impossible to incor])orate in the new line any portion of the ex¬ 
isting road from Kalka to Simla. The new road leaves the 
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Wilyia the iiei^libouvliood of Kalka, and gradually asjcc 
^<-j4 rnileji^, to a gorge in the extensive range of hills wj 
the plains anti extend from the Sutledg^ to the Junina, 
On the left lies Kussowlee, 6 miles distant, and nearer, and 
'ovexdooking the gorge, stands the Lawrence Asylum. To the 
right is Dugshai, close under which the road winds to the low 
neck of land which connects the long outer range/above mention¬ 
ed, with the main body of the Himalayas, Here an abrupt spur 
thro wn off to the eastward, at right angles to the desired direc¬ 
tion, renders a tunnel of 1,900 feet iiecessaiy. From this the 
line runs to the next obligatory point near the rich valley of 
Soloxi, which it enters at a spot eminently calculated for a large 
European Settlement; it then skirts the southern flank of the 
Krole Mountaixi^ad running through the next obligatory point 
at: Kundah, commences an ascent of 5 miles to Kearee Ghat, 
passing above the fine valley of Bhagurree. Prom this it runs 
nearly level, through the voleaiiic cliffs of Tara Devi, to an ob¬ 
ligatory point within 4 miles of Simla, to which it ascends at 
a gradient of 1 in 25, steeper than any on the whole lihe, but 
rendered neeessary by the elevated position of the Sanatarium. 
Two and a half miles beyond Simla, after emerging from the 
fifth obligatory neek, another rugged spuriainning to theSouthr 
East renders a tunnel of 550 feet necessary; from which the lino 
rims at an imperceptible gradient, for 40 milee, to the Nagkun- 
dah Pass, 9,300 feet above the level of the sea. From this, 
skirting the Northern face of the massive Huttoo Mountain, it 
holds a level course to the obligatory point under Bagee; from 
which an easy ascent brings it to the highest point on the line 
at Kundrelah, which has an elevation of 9,660 feet. Descending 
to the obligatory Soongree Pass, it turns Noi-thward to avoid the 
snow limit of the Himalayas, and seeks the valley of the SnU 
ledge. Skirting this at a general elevation of 6,000 feet, (tem¬ 
porarily vitiated by the tremendous cliffs bordering the Noguree 
torrent,) it crosses the Sutledge River above the old bridge of 
Wangtoe, from wliich it ascends to the village of Chini, unnvaL 
led for the beauty of its scenery and the salubrity of its climate. 
Gently (leBceriding in order to avoid the deep inflections of the 
sno’sv-fed tributaries of the Sutlcdge, it runs through the'rich 
vineyards of Barung and Akpah, until it again meets the Sut- 
le<ige under the towns of Soongum and Kanum, renowned no 
less in the ecclesiastical history than in the commercial estima - 
tion of Thibet and Western China. Under Sapooee the line 
again crosses to the left bank of the Sutledgc, now flowing at an 
elevation of 8,300 feet, and taking advantage of an old bed of 
that most turbulent stream. 100 feet above its present level, it 
emerges on the Highlands of Thibet near the Chinese village o0i 
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from whidi toads as old as the people themselves tiio East> 
West/ancVNortbyti-aTersed by baggage cattle of all descriptions/* 

Operations were commenced in July^ 1850, in detached por¬ 
tions at a distance from e^ich other. This plan wstB adopted in 
order that the begarees from each Hill State should be employed at 
that portion of the line which lay nearest their homes. It was boou 
found that no reliance could be placed on the engagements of the 
Hill Chiefs to supply labour. After various ineffectual attempts 
to keep them to their engagements, the Government abandoned 
its treaty rights, and adopted the system which has since been 
adhered to ol paying every labourer two annas per diem; the full 
market rate of the North West Provinces. 

The most difficult undertaking on the rojul from Kalka to 
Simla was the reduction of the cliffs which line the Western 
flank of the Taa'a Devi JVfountain. One portion of 4O0 feet had 
to be cut down to a depth of 150 feet to obtain sufficient breadth 
of road way. The following is a statement ofthe work perform¬ 
ed in opening the road from Simla to Dugshaie to a breadth of 
twelve feet 

Cubic feeL 

^^1.1?^.—Of hard rock reduceable only by blasting, 57,34,063 
Of slate, shingle, stones, and earth, ... .1,41,70,417 

3r<:^,~0f revetment walls, . ... 8,23,893 

... 

Total Cubic Fe.et of work, 2,07,28,973** 

The execution of this required 3,48,912 days* work at a cost 
for labourer's wages of .R@. 81,049, exclusive of the hire of 
artificers, &c. The expenditure per mile was Rs. 1,237. There 
is one viaduct of 260 feet across the face of a precipice, and: there, 
are eight American lattice Bridges of from 30 to 50 feet .span. 
The whole was completed in 240 working days in 1850-51.' Se¬ 
venty-two miles of 12 feet road on the same scientific principles 
have beenconstnictedbetween Dugshaieand ICussowlie, Dugshaie 
and Stibathoo, and the widening of the road from Simla to the 
plains to 16 feet is now in progress, and masonry parapets are 
imdef erection on the crest of every precipice. Captain Briggs es¬ 
timates the direct returns on the road (from toils) at 15 per 
cent, on the outlay, exclusive of the indirect return from the sav¬ 
ing to Government on the conveyance of stares and the march¬ 
ing of troops. Repairing expenses are estimated at Rs. 35-8 per 
mile per annum. 

On the line between Simla and the frontiers of China 116 
miles of 6 feet road are completed save two short breaks, and 60 
miles of unffnished work will shortly remain between Simla and 
the frontier of China. The cost of these works^ deducting Rs. 
40,000 subscribed by four Native States, has been Rs. 77,685 or 
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706 per mile. Captain Briggs then discusses at length the 
timber yielding capacity of the hills. At Nachar in ICxmawar is 
a forest of 2,000 sound trees at a distance of 20,000 yards from 
the bed of the Sutlej, into which the trees could easily be convey- 
ed by a sliding trough. By this means Captain Briggs under¬ 
takes to lay down at Berozepore three lakhs worth of Timber, 
amiually at a cost of four annas per cubic foot. He pro¬ 
poses before cutting the timber to secure it against insect and 
decay by the infusion of some antiseptic into the growing 
tree. It is also necessary to arrange for the purchase and pro¬ 
tection of the Deodur forests which the Hill Chiefs are rapidly 
destroying, and for the planting of the hill sides with timber 
trees. ^ 

At Shiel, nine miles east of Kundrelah in Kuuawur and near the 
Babur river occurs magnetic iron ore of great richness and abun¬ 
dance. Millions of tons of charcoal could be procured from the 
forests within a radius of ten miles, and judging from a series 
of experiments (yet incomplete) Captain Briggs is confident 
that the Shiel Iron can compete with Merthyr Tydvil and Glas¬ 
gow in cheapness, and beat them both in quality. The iron 
might be brought down the Touse in flat bottomed barges. Cap¬ 
tain Briggs concludes with an elaborate detail of the .system of 
accounts employed. The Appendix to the Report contains tabular 
statements the results of which are, as follows. The total popula¬ 
tion of the 19 Hill States^^ by the Census of 1855, was 5,1.2,000, 
Bussaher the most populous containing 1,50,000. The strength of 
Deodur beams as compared with those of British oak is as 228 
to 350. That of Piuus Longifolia or Cheef^ as 304 to 350. In a 
Minute in Council, dated 6th July, 1852, Lord Dalhousie ex¬ 
presses the highest opinion of Captain (then Lieutenant) Briggs^ 
services on the Hindostan and Thibet Roads. 


MADRAS POLICE RETURNS FOR 1855. 


Mh. T. G. Clarke, Magistrate and Deputy Supermtendent of 
Police, on 4th June, submits to Lieutenant Col. J. C. Boulderson 
tAvelvc tables containing Statistics of the Madras Town Police. 
Mr. Clarke gives a short analysis of these Returns, and of the more 
heinous cases of crime. The following is the abstract of cases 
summarily punished 


I 






Statemknt of Cam 

iiiili 




disposed of (U iM Central and Town 
Police Oflce.‘i dwinff the ytar IS55, 


CharOT., 


Aggravated AesaultB, 

Aseaults, ... 

Attempting to steal or suspect 

stealing, . 

Breach of the Peace, 

of Police Regulation, 4, 
1 ( 155 .. vending Biguor or Toddy 
without License and smuggling 
under Act XIX, of 1852, 

—p of Police Regulation, No. 6, 
viz. using false weights and mea¬ 
sures, * •• . -T 

—"T- of Police Regulation, No. lOj 
viz. furious and careless riding 
and diiving, &c,, ... 

- of Trust, ... . 

Crimping, . 

Desertion, ... , • • 

Drawing Lotteries not authorized 
by Governinerit in contravention 
of A(3t V. of 1844, Section 2, 

Oauihling, ... . 

Having in possession, purchaaing 
or receiving stolen propex ty, 
Injuring treesj public property, &:c., 

Misdemeanors, . 

Nuisances, . 

Refusing to work, neglect of duty 
and disobedience of order, 

—— to inaintain vdfe and 
dren, 

Snatching aw^ay by force, or ti 
forcible possession, 

Swindling, cheating, and fraud, 
Taking aWay or obtaining by 
pretences or undue meansj 
Tlireationmg to assault or 
threatening language, 

Trespasses, ... ... ••• 

Vagrants, 

Total, 


Number of Cases. 

Number of persons con¬ 

victed and ssentenced 

1 to bard labour. 

cl 

.8 g 

1 ^ 
XnSJ ® 
0^0 

•- -S kO 

II 3 

Number of pereons fined. 

to no 

§1 , 
£■0 

s .a ' 

. |S..r3' 

0 0 . 

■f-l 

S cr 

5^1 ■ 

4 



4 


2,786 



1,048 

3,860 ■ 

104 

8 



132 

2,166 



a,34 2 

1,151 ■ 

■ 24 



21 

12 

16 



4 

18 

103 


•••, 

. 97 

, 50 

, , 

87 

2 

... 


33 

5 

8 



r-' "1- 

99 

20 

*8 


84 

5 



0 

1 

17 



22 

7 

116 

2 

1 

8 

160 

22- 

3 


22 

27 

863 

4 

* 9 

780 

642 

1,758 



2,647 

666 

46 

20 

10 


25 

37 




, 40 

26 



4 

32 

2 

1 



2 

225 

130 

28 

3 

148 

, • 36 



2 

26 

174 



90 

124 

154 

145 

6 

i - 

79 

8>763 

343 

69 

1 8,J03 

7,323 

. , '»■, 




.3 


140 


3S 

22 

147 

35 

9 

112 . 


10 

29 

171 

52 

1,435 

3,3X3 

' 56 

•; 40 

■ 80 
3 

309 

28 

214 

230 


16,838 
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’e 986 cases of simple larceny in which 1,313 persqn^ 
bed, 580 convicted, and 633 aqiiitted. The amount of 
property alleged to have been stolen was Es. 1,155-3-8/of which 
Its. 1,004 was reeovereci Ifncler the General Merchant Seamen^s 
Act, and the Mei’cantile Marine Act, 46 cases were brought up, 
involving 143 defendants. Of these 113 were imprisoned, 5 fined, 
and 24 acquitted. Under the Boat Act there were 38 cases in¬ 
volving 104 defendants, of wliom 31 were flogged, 17 fined, and 
56 acquitted. 

There were 103sS cases of offence among the Police, of which 
897 were for neglect of duty, and 23 for corruption. 0 {the 
whole, 7 wwe sent to the roads, 7 flogged, 907 fined, 18 dismiss¬ 
ed the service,, Ji85 acquitted or 1124 in all. Of the 74 cases 
involving 99 persons, there were 


For Murder, . ... 

-. 2 

Shooting, &c. with intent to murder, 

... 3 

Carnal knowledge of a girl under 10, .. 

... 1 

Utterihg forged documents, 

... 8 

————false coin, ,. .. ... 

... 1 

Kidnapping children, .. 

.. S 

Burglary, ... .. ... . 

... 3 

Larceny, . .. .. ... 

... 45 

Receiving stolen goods, ... ... ... 

... 0 

Stealing from person, ... ... 

... 1 

[Embezzlement, , .. 

... 3 

Breach of Trust, .. .. ... 

... 3 

Poisoning Cattle, ... ,. .. 

;.. 1 

Aggravated Assault, ... .. .i 

... 1 

Obtaining on false pretences, ... ... 

.. 3 


Concealing Truth, ... .. .. ... 1 

Trespass and carrying away married woman by force, 1 


74 ' . 

Of the prisoners 73 were convicted. Rs. 7,476-13-3 was alleged 
to have been stolen, and Rs. 3,570-6-5 was recovered. 


Comparative Abstract, 



1854. 

1855. 

Cases, ... 

... 12,136 

10,895 

Prisoners, .. 

,. 20,633 

18,520 

Convicted, 

.. 11,702 

10,295 

Acquitted, », 

8,931 '' 

8,,245 










• / ^C'omparaiive Btttiemenf of Vases deposed of by Mayutraies, 

1854. 185.5. ; 



,. 10,997 

9700 

prisoners, 

.. 19,023 

17,049 

Cpnvictetl, 

.. 10,423 

9096 

Acquitted, 

. . 8599 

7953 

Vomparatioe Statement of Seamens’ 
1854. 

Cases. 

1855. 

Cases, .. 

59 

46 

Prisouers, 

203 

143 

Convicted, 

.. 165 

118 

Acquitted, 

38 

34 

Comparaiive 

Statement of Boatmens 
1854. 

Cases. 

1855. 


Cases, 

Prisoners, 

Convicted, 

Acquitted, 


sa 

79 

18 

61 


88 

104 

48 

56 


Vomparatioe Slalement of Policeman’s Ofences. 

1854. 18.55. 

Cases, , .. .. 1073 1038 ' 

Prisoners, .. 1177 1124 

Convicted, .. .. 908 939 

Acquitted, .. .. 179 185 

(^inparative Statement of Cases committed to the Supreme Court. 

1854. 1855. 


Cases, 

80 

74 

Prisoners, 

147 

99 

Convicted, 

97 

73 

Acquitted, . * 

50 

26 

Property stolen, 

Rs. 22,916 

Rs. 7476 

--— recovered, 

16,546 

3570 


BOMBAY POLICE RETURNS FOR 1855. 


On 28th May, 1856, Mr. IF. Crawford, Senior Magistrate of 
Bombay, submits the Returns of Crime for the year. He reviews 
the cases, and notices with satisfaction the'absence of gang or 
highway robberies from the Retunis. In the previous year it 
appeared from the Returns that crime had increased faster than 
population, or per cent, in ten years, The present Retiuiis 
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^lirainutipD, in tlic amormt of crime. The decrease ia ca^ 
tlie Magistrates is 11 per cent., and of persons arrested 
also eleven per cent. The amount of property stolen however 
has increased, but this is entirely the result of one great robbery 
of pearls. 




1855. 

Number of oases reported, . , 7986 

Persons apprehended, . . .. 18,347 

Cases left undisposed of ill 1854,.. 12 

.Persons untried, ... . . . . 21 

Convictions, .. ... .. 7,681 

Acquittals, ... .. .. ... 5,668 

Persons remainiig untried, .. , 42 

Amomit reported as stolen, Rs. 1,45,485 
Believed to be stoleri, ... „ 1,41,237 

Recovered, ... ... „ 35,234 


1854. 

8,009 

15,016 


Comparative Statement of Heavy Offences. 

1855. 


9,001 

5,938 

45 

Rs. 1,26.666 
„ 1,22,998 

36,561 


1854. 


Murders, 

^ 6 

8 

Mats slaughters,.. 

... 5 

3 

Burglaries, .. 

11 

10 

Robberies above Rs* 50, 

253 

253 

„—-below Rs * 50, .. 

. .. 1566 

1495 

Attempts to poison, 

14 , 

11 

Shooting, &c. with intent. 

. ... . 7 ■ 

. . 7 . 

Receiring stolen goods, 

83 

' b7* 

Embezzlement, 

7 

►11 

Fraud, ... 

32 

39 

l^OTgeries, .. 

2 

11 

Misbehaviour at Police,... 

13 

a 

Caroner^s 

Inqtiests. 


['here were 193 inquests in 

1855, against 201 in 

1854. Of 

3e 



Murders, .,. 


8 

Manslaughters, 


1 

Infants burned or exposed. 


10 

-still-born. 


2 

Suicides, 

* • 

83 

Justifiable Homicide,... 

,,, 

1 

Lunatic Homicide, 

i # # % 

1 

Accidental Deaths, .. 

. . • • • . * 

84 

Died from drinking, ... 

, ... 

' 5 ' 

Found da’Owned, 


12 

-— dead, ... 

.. . .V 

5 

jSfatural deaths. 


39 











Cases deposed of by Petty Court. 

1855. 
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1834. 

1,054 

1,913 

1,4-10 

466 




14 were brought be- 


fore the Magistrates, 244 were apprehended, of whom 129 were 
committed and 115 discharged. Of those committed 77 were 
charged with robbery, 1 with possession of implements oi house- 
brealsing, and the remainder with trifling offences. _ Mr. Craw¬ 
ford gives a mortuaiy return, useless in presence oi Dr. Leith. 


PURLA KIMEDY. 
Madras Records. 


This book contains a Report on Goomsoor, dated 12th August, 
1836 by Mr. G/E. Russell, despatched as Special Commissioner 
into that ter>ritory. It contains a sketch of the Province, an 
abstract of its former history, a minute account of the rebellion 
of 1835, and Mr. RnsselFs opinion as to the measures it was 
necessary to have recourse to for the futme. On th^^ame date 
the Governor in Council reviews the correspondence, but as the 
Zemindaree was already declared forfeited onlj^ notices matters 
of detail. On Brd March, 1837, Mr. Russell submits a Report con¬ 
tinuing the former one, detailing events in the hilly traete of the 
Province, and recounting the local changes introduced. On 4th 
March, the Government proposed publicly to thank Mi. Russell 
and the troops. On 11th May, Mr. Russell once more recapi¬ 
tulates the tacts of the rebellion, describes the country, and pro- 
poses measures calculated to secin;e its permanent traTicpiillity. 
He also furnishes aceouuts of his expenditure as Commissioner, 
and lists of establishments existing and proposed. On the 2lst 
November, 1837, the final orders are passed, in accordance with 
Mr. RusseU's Reports. 


MORTUARY REPORT OF BOMBAY. 

On 30th June, 1856, Dr. A. H. Leith submits Returns of the 
mortality of the Island of Bombay during 1855. He observes 
that of the Returns one. eighth only are wi-itten, the rcmaiudcr 
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^received oraUy. The Return of the Causes ofBeathfe 
atisfac^ory, the people deeluiiug- to afford aid, aud even the 
Grant Medical College graduates displaying apathy. 
deaths registered were 14,928, which is 8,082 less than in tliP 
preceding and 395 above the average of the preceding 

seven years. The reported still-bii-ths were 38 L or in the rat ? 

“ “»1^47 toll, that t? 

b»th, 8,061 TO mdo., and 6,583 females, or mtho mtfeof 
males to 100 females, the mean proportion for the nrevi. 

about 124. There was a slight preponderance 
of iemde deaths among the Parseea and among-the^^Jews but 
the latter race is here so few in number, that great fluctnations 
“I? If expected,iB it: the male deaths were in excess in overv 
other ethnologies class of the population.” The ages recorded 
are only approximative. “Of the 14,647 deaths, eLlusive of 
still-born, that were registered, 3,753 were from epidemic causes^ 
whielr number IS in the ratio 18-8 per cent, aud falls short of the 
annuid mean by 458. The Cholera deaths were 1,739 oV 677 
less than the average of the preceding seven yeara. The monf lis 

4il, June, aLTut” 
As to the latter disease the sections with houses closely built in 
Ay streets, though closely peopled, are as usual freer from 
the disease than where there is much water, or there are irrigat¬ 
ed gardens. Ihe number of deaths from fever is equal to 46,t 
per cent, of the total mortality. The entries however are some- 
what more numerous than they ought to be, disease attended 
with fiyer being recorded as fever, The probable sources of 
fevCT aie the salt marshes between Trombay and the north end 
of Bombay, and the marshy soil of the flats. Dr. Leith proceeds 
to notice the deaths, but without further reflections. ^ 

Causes of Death, 

From Cholera/.. ,, 

Sinalhpox, .. 

Measles, 

Fever, ^ ... * /. 

Nervous System, 

Vascular System, 

Respiratory System, 

Alimentary System, 

Urinai'y System,. 

Sexual System, and Child-bearing, 

Locomotive and Tegumentary Systems* 

Cachexy and Debility,. 

Leprosy, .. 

... ... ” “■ 


1789 

.lOM 


(>685 
570 
/ 16 
1265 
1924 
10 
77 
85 
976 
40 
19 
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_ and Violeiico, ... ... 151 

_ Other and iinfaio^TO ... ... 14 

Carnes of Death amowj Europeans. 
Cholera, ... ... ... ... 11 

Small-pox,,,. ... .. 3 

Measles, ... *. ... .. 


Fever, 

* • ... . » 

10 

Disease of Nervous System, 

37 

,, 

Vascular System, .. ... 

1 


Respiratory System, 

26 

ry ' 

Alimentary System, 

65 


Urinary System, 

Sexual System and Child-bearing, 

2 

4 . 

>y 

Locomotive and Tegumentaiy Sys¬ 

1 


tems, 


Cachexy and Debility, ... 

10 

' ' 

Leprosity, 

.. 


Dropsy, ... 

2 


Accident, 

9 


Dr. Leith proceeds to detail the causes of death in each caste 
in dilFerent months and quarters of the yeai% the number and 
proportions of deaths from different causes, excluding epidemics, 
and including epidemics, and the propoition of male to female 
deaths. The proportion is 132*50 males to 100 females. Of 
epidemics alone 139.39 males die to lOO females. IJfr. Leith 
enters into some minute details a.s to the months at which mor¬ 
tality is most prevalent, and gives the following* as to the age of 
deaths :— 


All Causes. 

Ages. 

No. 

Prop. 


1147 

73 

7-83 

•49 

0 to 15 days. 

16 to 30 ,’ 

871 

5-94 

1 to 6 months. 

1526 

10-42 

7 to 23 „ 

1704 

11-113 

2 to 6 years. 

778 

5-31 

7 to 13 „ 

1529 

10-44 

14 to 24 „ 

2436 

](5f)3 

25 to 34 „ 

1603 

11-35 

35 to 44 ,, 

1000 

7-23 

45 to 54 „ 

956 

6-52 

55 to 64 „ 

.377 

2-57 

65 to 74 „ 

533 

3-64 

75 and above. 

14,647 

, 100. 

All Ages. ' 









also describes the mortality of tiie different 
fevmibay, find gives a table of tlx© mortality among basted and 
employ men is. 

Occupation^ or that of Family, Total, Emelusive of 

' ■ Still-born, ■ 

Anmiitanty Independent^ ... ... ... 5 

Auetioneer, ... _ ... ... ... 

Baker, Grain-parcher, Cook, Confectioner, ... 198 

Beggar, Vagrant, Pauper, ... ... ... ... 832 

Bracelet-maker, dealex’, ... ... ... ... 14 

Bullock-driver, Dairy-man, - . . ... ... 411 

Butcher, ... .. ... . 91 

Cane-worker, IMm-Jeaf-worker^ ... ... ... 40 

Charcoal-dealer^ ... ... ... 7 

Clothier, Draper, Mercer, .. ... .. .. 500 

Coppersmith, Braziei', ... ... . . 57 

Gotten-worker or Retailei', .. .. .. ... 10 

Crockery^ Glass-dealer, .. .. .. . . 3 

Domestic Servant, Barber, .. .. .. . . 1413 

Druggist, Perfiamer, *. .. .. 9 

Dyer^.. . / .. . . .. ^ . 103 

Engineer (Civil), .. .. ., .. .. 8 

Engine-flriver, Stoker-maker, .. ' . . 18 

Fisherman, Pishmoxiger, .. .. .. 277 

Gardener, Greengrocer, Agriculto'iat, Hay and 

Straw-dealer, .. .. .. ., .. 586 

Gold-Silver-Smifeh, Jeweller, Watch-maker, .. 208 

Grain dealer, or Grinder, . .. .. 104 

Grocer, .. .. .. .. .... 139 

Gunpowder, Fireworks-maker, dealer, .. .. 8 

Ha^vker, .. .. .. .. .... 98 

Hemp-Coir-worker, or dealer, .. .. .. 49 

Hooka-Pipe-maker, dealer, .. .. .. 1 

Horse-driver, dealer, Farrier, Groom, .. .. 266 

Iron-worker, or dealer, .. .. .. .. 116 

Ijabourer, . .. ... ... ... 2719 

DaAvyer, and Coven. Civil Servant of Govt., ... 6 

Leather-maker, worker or dealer, ... ... ... 281 

Leeehman, ... .. ; 1 

Li<juor.scllor, Distiller, Palm-wine-drawer, ... 322 

Marine-stores dealer, ... ... ... ...... 

Maritime-tnan, Boatman, .. ... .. 562 

Mason, Quarry-man, Lime-stone-worker, or dealer, 863 

Medical man, . .. . - ,. 38 

Merchant, Banker, Broker,.. .. ,. .. 677 

Carried forward, .. lO^iT 




Total, E.TdiL 
SHll-bor 


Brought forward, .. 10,516 
Military man or Pens-iouer, ,. ,. ... 428 

Money-changer, Assayer, . . .. 64 

Musician, . ... ... _ 48 

Oihdmwer or dealer, Soap*maker, Gandlc-inaker, 46 

Painter, .. . . ., ... .. 26 

Fitch,-Taiv-Rosiu-dealer, .. ... ... 

Plumber, . , 

Policeman, Watchman, Messenger, Tax-gatherer, . 364 

Porter, Palkee-bearer, .. 561 

Potter, Brick, Tile maker, or dealer, .. . . 51 

Poulterer, ... .. .. ... .. 21 

Pziest, .. .. 191 

Printer, Stationer, Book-biiider, dealer, ... 67 

Prostitute, a. .. ., .. , ., 122 

Salt-maker, dealer, .. ,. .. .; 13 

Scavenger, Sweeper,.. • , .. .. 109 

School-master, Teacher, .. ... 11 

Silk-worker, dealer, ... .. .. .. 86 

Tailor, Sempster; Embroiderer, Tent-maker, .. 865 

Tavern-, ColFee-, Boarding-house-keeper, .. 8 

Tin-, Tin-plate-worker. Glazier, .. .. 33 

Tobacco-, Beteh, Opium-, Gunja-dealei 4 ... ^45 

Toy-maker, dealer, .. .. ... ... 1 

Washerman, .. 190 

Water-carrier, .. .. .. ... 109 

Wood-worker, dealer, .. ... ... 771 

Wool-worker, dealer,v- ... 2 

Writer, Accountant, ,, ... .. 481 

Unknown Occupation, ... ... .. 79 


Total, .14,647 


The number of still-born is 281. Dr. Leith concludes with a me¬ 
teorological table. The quantity of rain which fell in the year was 
41'80 inches on 91 days. On 5th July, 1856, Govermuent aj)- 
proves the Kepoi4, and directs the publication of an order 
censuring the negligence of Medical Practitioners as to those 
lleturns. --- 

EEPORT ON THE PUBLIC WORKS OP MEERUT 
COMPLETED IN 1854-55. 

North TFe^t Provinces Records, No. XXVII, 

On 7th August, 1855, Mr. E. M. Wylly, Magistrate of 
Meerut, reports, to the Commissioner of the iTivision, and ex- 
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Ocettpation^ or that of Family 
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Niizxool This ftmd is clorived. from the Sfc4< 

property in land bmldings, &<?,» within the 
The fluid thus realized amount® to Es. 31;2T7 devoted to public 
works, Mr* Wylly describes the drainage capabilities of MeCrut^ 
and the improvements introduced. The drainage has now been 
made efficient at a cost of Rs. 17,059. The principle of the im- 
provemehte is the excavation of two deep drains which carry od‘ 
the surface water of the tanks. The water is carried rapidly and 
freely into the neighbouring Nuddee. Half the money has been 
paid from Cantonment Funds. The drainage of the city has 
been commenced, and several roads repaired. The large gjraiii 
mundee has been metalled throughout, and the people htye at 
once undertaken to suit their shops to the improved condition of 
the mundee. Wfew shop fronts have been built, and all ehuppers 
are being removed. The official expense of these woifa has been 
Es* 7,478. Mr. Wylly enters into some furtlier details, and pro¬ 
ceeds to notice the jDispensaiy. Es, 6,210 for this buildizi^ 
\vere subscribed in the tow n, which is proceeding, as are houses 
for the Sub-Assistant Surgeon and the servants. The daily at¬ 
tendance is from fifty to ninety. A gunge has been erected at 
Bhagput, on land sold in lots. The shops are of brick and upper 
storied. A serai at Moradnugger has been erected. F. Read, 
Esq., Siii>erintendent of the Tipper Division, Ganges Canal, on 
3rd August, describes the system of drainage, and gives detailed 
accounts of the work done. 


HtJLKABUNDEE SCHOOLS. 


N. W. P. Records, No. XXVIL 

On 5th January, 1856, Mr. H. S., Reid reports on the Hulka- 
bundee Schools of Pergunnah Kosee, Zillab Muttra, ''They 
are 14 in number. They are attended by 790 hop, of whom 
492 are the sons or relatives of land-holders, 157 of cultivators, 
12 of putwarees, and 129 of non-agriculturalists. 

" It is, how^ever, satisfactory to observe that not less than 248 
boys, resident in other villages than those in which the Schools 
are held, attend, being on the average 18 per School. The ordi- 
naiy attendance at indigenous Schools does not exceed 10. 

"The average attendance per School amounts to 56, and the 
average salary of the Teachers to Es. 550-11-9. The average 
cost of each boy's education is somewhat less than one Rupee a 
year; in other words, the annual salaries of the Teachers amount 
to Es. 780, while the number of Scholars 790, 
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cliiy His Honor iiisliected the Schools in the compotnid 
of the Kosee Tehsediclaree, upwards of 7'()0 hoys were present. I 
helieve that not less than 200 or 250 of that nurahcr could soHe 
Questions in llule of Three; that a still larger number could calcn« 
late the area of fields. « 

“ The boys are instructed in reading and writing the Nagree 
character. They learn the History and Geography of India. In 
several Schools they are reading Algebra and Geometry. They 
learn the use of the Plane-tabloj and can in some instances survey 
and measure land with considerable readiness. . 

“ The TIulkabundee system has been introduced also into the 
Areeng and Sahar pergunnabs. They contain 36 Schools at¬ 
tended by 1,018 boys, of whom 316 are the children of hand- 
hplders, 400 of cultivators, 527 of putwarees, and 305 of the 
non-agricultural classes. The Scholars are not so far advanced as 
those in Kosee, nor are the Schools so largely attended, the aver¬ 
age number of boys per School being 23 in Areeng, and 86.5 in 
Sahar." 


ROADS IN NIMAR. 


N. TV, P. Records, No, XXVIL 

On 3rd January, 1856, R. H. Keatinge, Esq., Political 
.Agent in Nimar, reports to the Agent for Central India, on the 
Niraar Roads. The receipts amount to 1,47,382. Of this sum 
19,614 is derived from the one per cent, on the Settlement, Its. 
45,852 from road and ferry tolls, Rs. 25,767 from “Chittawun," 
and the remainder from State Grants and sources not detailed. 
“ Chittawnn" was the fee paid for writing the pass. It is now an 
ordinary toll. The people approve, the tolls. The greater pro¬ 
portion of the money, Rs. 1,1.2,794, is spent on the great or In¬ 
dore and Boorhanpore road. 

On lOth January, 1856, Sir R. Hamilton submitting this 
Report observes that this road is ninety-seven miles long and has 
cost, including the ascent of two ghauts, Rs. 1,100 a mile. It is 
the direct line of communication between Upper India and the 
Deccan. Repairs will cost Rs. 60 a mile per annum, 

On 12th February, Mr. W. Muir, Secretary, North Western 
Provinces, acknowledges the Report, and hints that three toll sta- 
"tioins on ninety -seven miles of road is too many. 

On 24th Marcli, 1850, Sir R. Hamilton explains that no 
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arrangcni^nt wdvil<l lirotect tlie rights of those Srlio 
old transit dues, and that the people are satisfied. He e»- 
a letter from Lieutenant P. H. Keatinge explaining far¬ 
ther. The tax on a two ballock cart of grain is only seven anniis, 
including the crossing of the Nerbudda. The Governnient on 
the 10th April, replies that the tolls otight to be simplified. 


THE SETTLEaiENT OP PERGUNNAH BARllAH, 
ZILLAH ALLAHABAD. 

N. W. P. Records, No. XXVIT. 

0\ 9th December, 1850, R. Temple, Officiating Collector, Al]a- 
Inihad, reports on this Settlement. This Pergunnah once formed 
part of Ilewah, a principality exempted, probably by Humayoon 
from the land tax. Subsequently it was disunited from Rewah’ 
and became part of Oude. All this time the Talookdaree remained 
in one family. A Ra,ipoot, named Prithee Gband, obtained two 
villages, gradually seizedthe whole pergunnah, and founded a great 
family. The process appears to have been carried on iu this wise 

“ First eleven other villages in the neighlxiurhood of Emilia were 
allowed.him, in order that he raig^it sustain his State. Then he 
obtained eleven more villages subordinate to Deora, in acknow-" 
ledgment of services he rendered in collecting the Raiali’a reve¬ 
nues in other parts of the pergnnnab. A footing having been 
thus e-stablished, he and his descendants addressed themselves to 
the task of reducing the resident proprietors throughout the per- 
gumiali, and raising up for themselves a zemindai-ee position iiir 
dependent of the Rewah Rajah. First thev would stand security 
for some proprietors, and when defaidt occurred woiild possess 
themselves of the estates With tlie same view they would grant 
loans. Then they began to use force. Sharp resistance was 
however, met with in several conflicts, which are still remember¬ 
ed by the yillagers. Tlie Bunapurs of Tikrce fought the usnriier 
to,the last, and the ' chourah’ (funeral pyre)which they raised 
to the memory of their sl.ain is still to be seen. At length how¬ 
ever, these Bunapur.s yielded when their leader Duljeet Was'seizod 
and put to death in the invader’s stronghold at Nowrheya. The 
Bais of Chilla Gowhauee were at feud with the Chowdrees of 
.BirwuL So fair an opportunity was not to he neglected by the 
Lai. He fomented the dispute, interposed between the disputants 
muler. pretence of aiding one of them, (the Chillah Gowhaneo 
people,) and thus possessed himself of the estates of both inclnd.’ 
mg a circle of Subordinate villages,” ’ 





"'S family ^till grew, and dispossessed almost all the aiicient 
Zemindars. 'I'lvey subsequently fell into arrears of revenue with 
the Lucknow authorities and in 1801-0^, when the territory 
^vas ceded to the British Government thd TaloOkdar W'^as sold 
up. llie Rajah of Benares purchased the pergunnah, improved 
it, and ittcreased its revenue from lis. 1,10,000 to Rs.. 2yl2,00(). 
In 1821, a son of the Talookdar contested the sale, and R was 
upset. The Raj^di appealed to England, and tlie pergunnah 
was placed imcl<?r the Court of Wards. It remains there. In 
JBS^ 33, Mr. Speirsmado a farming settlement, ^^ a careml field 
measurement was made, rent rates and cultivators" holdings 
fixed, aiid all heritable ri^lits possessed by the tenants were in¬ 
vestigated'.^' , ■ , . 

In 184B, Mr. Alcxviuder conferred a moqnddamee biswahdaree 
title on many of the fanners. To the remainder farming leases 
were granted. It was held by Mr, Alexander that all rights 
sprung from the Talookdar either by gifts» service grants, direct 
allpcatiou" more sanctions, and blood relationship. Whenever 
oociTpatioii arising from any of tlio above causes was found to 
have been continuous or nearly so since, the accession of the 
Company's rule/ and the names of claimant's ancestors had 
been recorded as Races in the moazinah anterior to that period, 
a bisw^ahdaree settlement Avas made.'^ 

Mi^ Temple prpceed^^ to detail some anomalies in the Settle¬ 
ment, and his own. proceedings. They involve no material change 
in Mr. Alexander's plan. The number of khan estates is consider¬ 
able, 


TENURES IN REIIGUNNAH BUDOHEE. 

A. W. P. lieeords, No, XXVIL 

On 25th October, 1855, Mr. W, R. Moore, Ex-Joint 
Magistrate of Mirzapore, reports on the tenures of this pergun¬ 
nah? Tlmir peculiarity is that the Zemindars are called Alun- 
zobreedars, and the Non-proprietor.s Namunzooreedars and that 
the ryots have a prescriptive, proprietary right in the soil. Mr. 
Moore briefly explains the historical origin of this anomaly. 



, public .WORKS IN THE PUNJAB. 


Punjab Tiacord^i No, IL 


On 14th December, 1854, 11. Temple, Esq. Secietaiy to Chief 
Commissioner, Punjab, writes to R. Montgomery, Esq. Judicial 
CommiBsioner, and oflfers suggestions on the preparation of the 
Annual ImproYernent Reports. The Chief Commissioner desires 
tlut these reports should embrace all improvements effected by 
the district officer, and the state of all local funds. Tlie, official 
year should 1)^ followed. Mr. Temple proceeds to detail the 
unlbrmation required under the heads of roads, buildings, ferries, 
conservancy,. Government building.^, and miseellancoiis improve¬ 
ments. The reports should be brief. On 31st January, Mr. 
Moirtgoineiy forwards a Report drawn up in accordance with 
these instructions for 1854-55. The first statement will show 
that the amount at the credit of the local funds at the cloise of 
the previous yearns accounts, was Rupees 9,30,499-15-5, and 
that the income during the year 1854-55, amounted to Rupees 
5,10,696-15-3, making a total of Rupees 14,37,196-14-8, which 
had to be debited with expenditure to the extent of Rupees 
6,77,003-4-8^, leaving at the close of the past year an available 
balance of Rupees 7,64,222-8-81,**^ The character of the ex¬ 
penditure is thus shown:— 

From Local Prom General 
Funds, Mevcimes. Toted, 

ns. 2,88,722 3 0 2,84,688 12 9 5,28,355 15 9 

Ditto on accoiuit of Build- 

incra, JSfuzool or otherwise, 1,08,284 14 OJ 2,60,031 2 4 8,68,816 1 1} 

Ditto on jwMJOunt of Wells, 19,764 7 5 4,040 12 9 28,805 4 2 

Ditto on account of Tanks, 1,700 0 0 0 0 0 3,700 0 0 

Ditto on account of Bridges 

and Bimda, .. ... 64,604 4 5 43,284 9 11 97,888 14 4 

Ditto do, Bstabiishment, 

appertaining to the Docal 

Funds only, . 45,556 0 11|- 0 0 0 45,655 0 11| 

Miscellaneous Charges, ... 1>59,272 6 2 1,061 6 2 1,60,333 12 4 


Total, 


6,77,908 4 84 5,43,051 11 11 12,20,955 • 0 74 


The word establishment includes a River Police, and some gar« 
deners, besides the regular establishment. The miscellaneous 
charges are principally for ferries, and boat-bridges. The fol¬ 
lowing are the buildings and other public works constructed dur¬ 
ing the year:— 
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No. 

Cost. 

0 

Revcuue Record Office, 

1 

500 

0 

English Olfloe, 

1 

400 

0 

0 

KutehenieB, 

4 

71,932 

12 

2 

Additiqua to ditto, ... - * 

1 

3,791 

7 

0 

Jails^ ... ... 

4 

41,603 

9 

10 

Tj^easuries, .. 

■5 

28,782 

4 

5 

Treasury OiBce, 

1 

219 

15 

0 

Jait WoVksheds, ... 

5^ 

1,063 


5 

Jail Hospital ami Barracks lor 


1,088 



Guard, 

3 

15 

8 

Tehseels, .. .. 

4 

27,956 

15 

4 

Additions to old ditto, 

2 

3,876 

0 

0 

Kotwalee, .. ... •«* 

i 

339 

6 

0 

Hawalat, .. ... 

1 

932 

10 

0 

Thanahs, ... ... •• 

12 

19,578 

0 

4 

AdclRiotis to old ditto, 

1 

300 

0 

0 

Tehseel and Thanah united, .,. 

3 

8,689 

2 

4 

11 

1st Class Chowkees,... 

19 

9,719 

9 

2nd Class ditto. 

43 

8,572 

1 

4 

0 

Police Jjines,.., 

1 

86 

■4, 

Supply Depots, .. 

27 

31,774 

2 

9 

Goclown for Ferry Stores iiiclud- 




3 

iiig Travellers’ rest, 

1 

479 

0 

Seraies, 

21 

31,070 

0* 


Iniproveinients to old ditto, ... 
Buueeabs’ Shops, 

1 

111 

2 

9 

3o 

2,332 

7 

3 

Wells constructed, . . 

71 

21,822 

3 

d* 

Ditto repaired, 

29 

1,580 

3 

0 

Cisterns and Water Troughs for 





ditto, 

3 

116 

7 


Encamping Ground Pillars, 
Ditto grounds cleared, 

18 

682 

5 

2 

17 

705 

10 

9 

Tanks, ^ ... .. 

1 

1,259 

11 

3 

Dispcnsarieis, 

Bridges, 

8 

251 

8,902 

64,615 

3 

8 

4 

1 

Ditto repaired. 

1 

19 

ll. 

0 

Dawk Bungalows, . .. 

2 

2,720 

0 

0 

0 

0 

School Hoirse, . . 

0 

0 

Leper i\sylufu, .. 

Bund,, . 

1 

1 

500 

2,783 

0 

11 

0 

5 

Sowars’Lilies, 

1 

1,377 

6 

5 

Post Office, . 

1 

lOO 

0 

0 

Grand total for the runjab, 

605 

4,02^446 

12 

6 
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of trees planted is 22,21^560 in the differexit distil 
Return is xxot very aecurate. Mr. Montgomery proceeds to 
remark that' the money raised by cess on the town popnktioTi is 
cheerfelly paid. No objection has ever been made by the in- 
habitant^ Mr. Montgomery proceeds to analyse the district 


Local fund income, Bs. 

Plus balances. ,, 

Eu^enditee from 
Local funds, 

Exjpenditxire on 

Hoads, ... >j 

Builcltos, 

WeUs, 

Tanks, -M 

Bridges, ... 

.Establishmont, 

Miscelkneous, 

Mooltan. 

Local fund income, ... 16,643 

Pius balances, ... ... ... 59,186 

Expenditure from Local funds, .. 24,543 

Expenditure on Roads, ; , ... 18,919 

Buildings, ... 38 

Wells, .. ... 1,307 

Bridges, ... 3,007 

Establishment, ... 735 

Miscellaneous, 1,456 


€k-8iuhj 

Tmm- 

Lahof'C 

Jhelimv 

Lein. 

States, 

Sutlej, 

Divinm, 

IHviskm. 

1,29,245 

1,18,667 

1,26,767 

51,M2 

46,134 

4,09,266 

3,27,580 

S, 89,613 l,65,3‘i,a 

2,41,344 

1,62,788 

1.22,763 

52471 

70,473 

78,641 

64,637 

35,096 

35,721 

64,960 

22,445 

40,887 • 

42.327 

2,500 

16,818 

254 

687 

1,411 

386 

1,700 

-- 

■- 



19,062 

22,517 

'8,919 

2,630 

1,304 

14,416 

10,673 

16,797 

»,249 

613 

89,261 

33,818 

22,022 

7,758 

3,209 


PesAatonr, 
23,907 
1,08,797 
3,917 
• 744 
95 

1,363 

68 

1,745 


CLEANSING THE DRAINS OF BLACK TOWN. 

Madras Records^ No, XXXIL 

On 25th Novemher, 1851, a Committee was appointed to ex¬ 
amine and report upon a plan submitted by Captain BoulderBon 
for cleansing the drains of Black Town by sea M ater pumped up 
by -a steam engine. The Members were Major J. T. Smith, 
Major F. C. C. Cotton, aiul Captain G. C. Collyer, Engineers. 
The Committee on 9tli February, 1852, report that they have 
considered Captain Boulderson^s plan and luiauimously disap¬ 
prove it. Black Town is built on two ridges between which the 
main sewer lies. The street drains run parallel with it^ the se-. 
condary drains run down the ridges?, The evils to be removed 
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a^ieetecl entirely witii the main.^ew'er. There is a want 

_iition in its 1>ed, and of free outfatf at its mouth. No 

amount ,o^^ pumping will even palliate these clefect$. They also 
believe that the plan would involve evils in the way of the in¬ 
creased decomposition of fetid matter greater than, those which, 
at present hj^ist. Those evils would not be iemoved by. arch¬ 
ing over the flrain; The true mode to improvedhe sewer is to 
improve its slopes and outfall^ a/ud, at the outfall if necessaiy use 
a pump to discharge the cotdents. A new water supply is 
also re(|vdred- and the Committee co.hceiye that both hrvater 
sppply and drainage shduld be studied in all their details. 
They conceive that at least one ofticer^s oiitive time slLOuld be 
devoted to this pxrrpose. They decline to offer a broad scheme, 
but allude to the following facts as established :—It appears 
that a scheme for improving the drainage of Black Town will 
not benefit more than one^^third of Madras, axid that, as Mr. 
Elliot, the Chief Magistrate states, the portion at present best 
provided for already/ That the i>ipe drainage so strongly re¬ 
commended by H. M. Sanftory Commissioners seems peculiarly 
well suited to the chief portion of Black Town, and also to the 
other low lying districts of Madi’as, That the discharge from 
pipe drainage would be less impeded by the action of the surf 
than that fkm large sewers. That an additional supply of good 
water in all parts of Madras is a great desideratum. That some 
additional supply may be Inwi from, the present w’^ells'^ou the 
north side of Black Town. That a large further supply of the 
same excellent water might be had from wells sunk at a spot 
three miles north of the present wells. That a liberal supply of 
wuiter brought into convenient positions for the benefit of the in¬ 
habitants of Madras, would lead to its xise by the people in such 
quantity as to render the sewage sufficiently fluid for pipe 
draias/if it be not so already. That fresh water to a consider¬ 
able extent might be collected in a tank formed in the valley of 
the Adayar, the ground being peculiarly favourable. I hat the tract 
of ground south of the Adayar would probably supply the adja¬ 
cent section of Madras with water of the same quality as is now 
procured from the wells in the north pf Black Town. That no¬ 
thing would so effectually secure Madras against the risk of an 
insufficient supply of water as a tank in the neighbourhood sup¬ 
plied by a river. That the most certain river is the Palar, w'hose 
waters already come to Madras in small quantities, by indirect 
channels. That the Adayar river has never been a year, the 
Committee believe, without water sufficient to fill such a tank 
as is required, and there is reason to think that either in its hed, 
or elsewhere in the neighbourhood of Madras, there would be 
no difficulty in forming a tank of capacity sufficiciit to supply 
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for two years if necessary/^ The Committee also doiti 
Tho expediency of permitting* the land North of the Mop.cgar 
Choultry, from which water is at present brought, to be covered 
witli habitations. They are also of opinion that the ofiensive 
odour caused by the main sewei^ might be remedied at once by 
raising the slope of the aewer» They conclude with au account 
of Captkiu Bottlderson^s plan. 

On 26th April, 1853, the Military Board report to Sir H. 
Pottiuger stating that the Court of Directors had sanctioned an 
expenditure of II 3 . 73,925 on the reconstruction of a portion of 
the Main Sewer, and constructing a masonry channel in place, 
of the ditch as a surface drain for the part of the Esplanade, 
The Board invited tenders for the work, but meanwhile discuss¬ 
ed the disposal oftiie sewerage during the time wInch the tunnel 
would occupy in construction. The Board considered it dan¬ 
gerous to permit the sewerage to flow into the Gooutn. To build 
the new tunnel by the side of the old one would be expensive, 
and they therefore determined to await the arrival of the new 
Chief Engineer, Colonel A. Cotton. That officer assumed hia 
seat in J une, 1852, and made a Memorandum on the subject, 
the purport of which is briefly this. 

Colonel Cotton considers that the scheme proposed by the 
Committee for cleansing Madras by a reservoir formed by dam¬ 
ming up the Adayar above St. T homas^ IMount was feasible and sa¬ 
tisfactory. This ^York would secure a full and wholesome supply of 
Avater for the whole of the Presidency town, suburbs, and out 
villages included. It would clean it also, keep the rivers pure, 
hrigate the gardens, render Cochrane's Canal always navigable, 
and facilitate the distribution of commodities in every corner of 
the Presidency Town. Granite could be brought from the Mount 
into Aladras at a cheap rate. The sources of income would be 
payment for water used for irrigation, a toll on the canal, a 
rate for the use of water power, and perhaps a payment for 
water for domestic use. 

The Board agreed with Colonel Cotton as to the necessity of 
considering all these questions together, aud with the view of 
obtaining further reformation applied to the Medical Board. 
That Board sent in six Reports. In one Mr. Cole calls atteu*^ 
tions to the nullah north of Mount Thome, the Btench 
from which is so oflensive that the road M times is barely pas¬ 
sable. Dr. Cleghoru speaking of Triplicaue, and Mr. Kellie of 
Vepery coxulenin the drainage as imperfect, the smells as most 
injurious, and the tanks as receptacles for filth. Dr. Hunter be¬ 
lieves the drains the cause of much fever, and observes that« 
disease is more prevalent in the dry than the rainy season, be- 
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the latter the drains are fluBhecL The quantity 
insufticient, axul the qtudity iisuatly bad. 

Safeequcritly the Board reeem another Memorandum from 
Colonel Gottoii, and on all thifc^ evidence they proceed to remark 
that a new supply of water and laorc complete drainage for 
Hudrafrai’e iirgently required. They observe that the internal 
navigation will be improved; and the supply of water rendeted 
ample; Granite would be readily procurable and troops instead 
of being located in unhealthy situations in the town could be 
located oixtsidC; and brought down daily by the canal to change 
guards; &g. ^ 

^ As to the financial aspect of the question Colonel Cotton es- 
timatos the cost of his scheme at three lakhs of rxipces. If il 
costs six the improvement will; in the Board's opinion; be worth 
the outlay. Of thisstim theamount sanctioned for tlie new sewer; or 
Jls, 74;OOQ; and for the purchase land for a Regiment at Vepery; or 
Its* 80,000; together make one lakh and a half. Supposing the 
works to cost 5 lalchs; the interests on that sum would bells.25;000 
and repairs and superintendence as much more. The following 
would be one lieiurn :— 

Saving at the Quu Powder Manufactory by the use of 
waterpower, ••• Jls, 7,000 

Irrigation for 3,000 acres of land at 5 lis. an acrOi ... ,, 16,000 

House water rate, ... ... ... „ 17,600 

Carriage of 200 tons of goods and passengers 13 miles 
on tile Cmial daily for 300 days, at 3 Pice per ton per 
uule, ... -V ... 1I;250 

^ ' Total Ps. 51,350 

rhen there are 1;40;000 houses in Madras. Of them 23;50O 
bear a rental exceeding Rs. 20 a year. Supposing all houses 
below'that rent exempted; there would remain; at rates graduat¬ 
ed IVom 4 to 12 annas per house according to rent; lls. 20;193. 
Hcnises in Madras now pay 5 per cent, on the rental for the 
inaiutenance of roadS; amounting tolls. 1;28;610 a year. The 
use of granite would cheapen these roads. The canal toll would 
produce something; and the saving on the repairs of the Goveru- 
menfc roads from the use of granite a great deal more. 

Madras it nmst be remembered contains 7;00;000 persons, 
packed as only LohdoU; Paris and perhaps Constantinople are 
packed. The outlay of 20, 30; or even 100 thousand pounds i.s 
therefore insignificant; when compared with the advantage of 
drainage and good water, for such a mass of human beings. 

The Appendicea to this paper contain Colonel Cotton's Memo- 
raudum with his own description of the works, ^^1 would then 
propose, that a Tank should be made by damming up the Adayar 
near the Mount; where there is an extensive-plain almost lui- 
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ied^ aiAcl on a lovel that would command all Madra^, 
tnild contain from 20 to 50 Millions of cubic yards of water, 
and be of such a depth as to ensure a full supply for drmkmf/ 
purposes through the second dry season ; from thence the water 
should be Icd^ a small part down the Adayar.to improve the state 
of that River, and the principal part by a Channel into the long 
Tank,'thence into tlie Nungnmbaukum Tank, and then by a cut 
into the Cooum ; a portion for the supply of Black Town should 
be carried by the line of the Spur Tank and across the Black Town 
Esplanade to the centre of Black Town, being carried across the 
hollows in pipes so as to be delivered at the level required) the 
whole of this line of w'ater fix>m the Mount to the Cooum and 
by tlie Black Town ditch, and a new Channel along the Noith 
face of 'Black l^nvn, to the Beach near Clivers Battery, should 
bo made navigable, the total fall of ahoivt 40 feet being provided 
for by about 6 locks. 

14ie cost of this would be about r— 

Tank to hold 30 Millions cubic yards, ., 1 Lac. 

Six locks at 12,000 Rupees, . . | „ 

Anicuts across the Cooutn, .. .. i „ 

New cuts cleaning Black Town ditch, fee., 

"Water pipes and sundries. 




3 Lacs/’ 

The selection also comprises the reports, all the factxS of wliich 
are summaiized above, and also the result of a careful examina¬ 
tion of the Adayar basin. It proved satisfactory. 


EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

Heport of lha Director of Public Inslmction for the year 1.855-56. 
li deals ivith the year begmning May \sty 1855. 

Thk Director, Mr. Gordon Young, reports to the Secretary to 
tlie Government of Bengal, on September Wh, 1856. 

There hiu< been unavoidable delay in carrying out the pro¬ 
visions of the Great Educational Despatch of July, 1854. To 
this day the University scheme has not been finally approved. And 
the machinery for the improvement of General Education has 
)K>t been completely organized. Inmany parts of the country 
the new system has yet to he commenced upon. Still a full 
Report on the University scheme was submitted to Govenunent 
on 7tli of August, containing a scheme which if sanctioned can 
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""be actecl orii The Presickncy College b already placed < 
'^^miproved footing sanctioned by the llespatcb, and is a mo-* 
del for the imitation of the Mofussil Colleges, whose course of 
instrnction is ixiulergoing assimifation to the standard involved in 
the University test for the degree of B. A, for which degree it 
is hoped that not only the students of Government but of pri¬ 
vate Golleges compete. The Oxaminabions of the past ses¬ 
sion have been conducted by examiners unconnected with the 
Colleges or the lads to be examined. The standard was higher 
than in past years, and with regard to candidates for Senior 
Seholai’ships the result as tested* by this standard was not very 
satisfoctory, but the answers of the students leaving College 
were with one exception admirable. A general failure in Ghe^ 
Hiistry was attributed to the novelty of the subject. The Law 
Departxnent in the Presidency College has been placed on a 
more Batisfactory footing. The Medical College has surpassed 
the results of former years, and when the Civil Enginemng Col ¬ 
lege is opened there will be the means open to all of obtaining 
a degree in any of the four faculties of the University. The 
Sanscrit College continues to work successfully ; the reduction 
of the fees at the sCalcutta Mudriasa has in two months increased 
the number of students from 67 to 107. The Zillah Schools have 
worked well, but a Committee has been appointed to report on the 
requirements for their improvement. A uniform standard of 
examination tests has been introduced. For the Junior Scholar¬ 
ships^ examinations have been held annually at these Schools, and 
though the test was high the Schools have stood it well The Patna 
School has been'raised to the station of a High School or quasi 
College. 60 Out Scholarships have beea established in connec¬ 
tion with the Government Colleges to be competed for by boys 
educated at private. Schools. The Head Masters of the Zillah 
Schools are generally well qualified and zealoiis, but this is not so 
true of the inferior makers, and a training School may perhaps be 
necessary for English as well as for Vernaoukr Teachers. It is also 
most desirable-that European Educational officers should qualify 
hi the Vernaculars. Normal Schools for native Vernacular Teach¬ 
ers have been established at Calcutta, Hooghly, Dacca and Gow- 
batty, and travelling Normal Teachers are employed in each dis¬ 
trict of Behai*. Butlittle can be clone in Vernacular Education un¬ 
til good Teachers arc available. All that has been done has been 
based on the principle that the people are to be if possible in¬ 
duced and assisted to educate themselves ; not to look to Go¬ 
vernment to do every thing for thern.^^ The principal measures 
to this end have been the establishment of two Model Schools at 
■ Government expense in each district of Behai’, eight Schools in 
each of the tlivec districts of Dinagepore, Rungpore and Bograh, 
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^Jlve Scliools of a superior kind in each of the clistricts of rfr 
iit.ih, Burdwau, HoogWy and Midnapore. The old Goveniinoiiti 
Vernaeuldr Schools have also been preserved where it vyas pos¬ 
sible. In rnany districts the indigenous Schools are periodically 
examined, and stimulated to efliciency by loans of books and 
money rewards. The most promising Schools in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs, Baraset, Jessore, and Dacca have been formed into cir¬ 
cles each under an itinerant Normal Teacher j iit i 7 districts a 
Scholarship of 4 Rs. a month has been offered to the best pupils 
of Vernacular Schools ; Grants in Aid amounting to 6,26S Rs. 
have been given to 79 English and 140 Vernacular Schools, 
chiefly situated iu the districts near Calcutta and supported ah 
most exclusively by natives, one of whom. Baboo Joyktsseu 
Mookerjea has with his brother established 24 English and 
Vernacular Schools on their estate.s in Hooghly and Burdwau. 
In districts distant from the capital private aid to Education is 
obtained with such difficulty that it may be needful to relax m their 
favour the conditious of the Grant in Aid Rules. The notifica¬ 
tion of July 9th, 1855, prohibiting i>ersons who cannot read and 
write from receiving Government appointments worth more than 
Rs. (1 per mensem, is considered an important auxiliary to educa¬ 
tion. 

In the publication of Educational Works, the department haSi 
done little, this field being now nearly occupied by private in¬ 
dividuals, and by the School Book and Vernacular Literature 
Societies ; all aideil indirectly by the Department. The statis- 
ticiil Taturiis of the Depavtiment ato heroaftev to be dnxwu up ou 
m improved form. The sum expended ou English Schools and 
Colleges in 1855-56 was Rs. 8,23,246 and ou Vernacular 
Schools Rs. 17,590. In conclusion Mr. Young says of thh 
officers of the Department:— 

“It would not have been easy to find move able ami enthu¬ 
siastic Inspectors of Schools, than tho.se who have held these ap¬ 
pointments daring the year, viz. Messrs. Pratt, Chapman, 
Woodrow, and Robinson. To work with such men is both au 
honor and a pleasure. The Principals of Colleges have discharg¬ 
ed their duties with the ability and unostentatious industry for 
which, in former years, they have earned the acknowledgments 
of Government, and of the Professors and School Teachers, witli 
but few exceptions, nearly the same may be said. The great 
maiority of the Local Committee have also rendered willing and 
valuable aid to the Department, aid which is the more desiring 
of acknowledgment, inasmuch as it entails upon persons wlioso 
time is already well-occupied additional labour without addition¬ 
al emolument.” , T. . i. 

Appeudix A. contains E.xtracte from the .Reports oi Inspectors 


Sfc S'Aoo'ls, Pritieipals of Colleges, and Local Committees of 
Publie Instruction. ' . . . , 

Ma- Woonnow, Inspector of East Bengal, in. his Report for the 
quarter ending July,. 1855, says that whereas the number ol 
boys at School in Bengal, ought to be 3,80,000 in order to 
equal the English proportion, of seven per cent, on the_whole 
population, the actnaV number is only 2 , 060 . ‘‘Edu(^tion dor 

the masses has therefore to be commenced in Bengal.’ Mr. 
Woodrow after describing in detail his arrangements for the 
Subilnspectorships, bears witness to the efiiciency ot the numeiv 
ons private Schools near Calcutta, and to the geireral progress 
of Education in Baraset. Mr. Woodrow reminks that the 
Boarding School at Baraset receives but a fluctuating and limit¬ 
ed support, and that the attendance in the Agiicultural Class 
has fallen off. “The respectable castes of Ilinclus consider 
manual labour disreputable, work in the garden is not popular 
among the students, but it might be different if Agricultural 
knowledge werema.de to " pay” in the marks for Junior Scholar- 
ships.” Without such pecuniary reward the success of the 
garden is impossible. The Baraset Female School " is in ex¬ 
istence and that is all.” The English Zillah Schools throughout 
Mr. Woodrow’s Bistrict are " all steadily increasing in number 

and inflaence, , . t. r i_ 

Mr. Chapman, Inspector in Behar, in his Report for tire same 
quarter says that from 1835 to 1845, the English School at 
Pat na with an annual average of 96 boys was the only' one in 
all Behar, There are now nine Government and three Private and 
Missionary Schools with a total of 1,350 boys learning English, 
This progress mainly is attributed to. the impression which is 
abroad that a knowledge of English is necessary to Government 
employ, but there are other causes which Mr. Chapman specifies. 
The condition of the Schools is satisfactory, though the educa- 
tion is but elementary. Mr- Chapman attaches groat impor¬ 
tance to English instruction, but considers it only the accessary 
of the more important Mission of Vernacular Education. But 
to the spread of Education of this kind there are groat obstacles in 
Behar, arising chiefly from the bigotry of the Mussulman Moul- 
avies and a general fear of proselytism exasperated at the mo¬ 
ment by the excitement caused by the attempt to deprive jail 
convicte of their lotas. The Sonthal Inaurrection also impeded 
educational efforts throughout two entire districts. The diffi¬ 
culties have been inci'cascd by the fact that the School Books are 
printed in the Deo Nagri character iptead of the KgaslM which is 
in general use. Mr. Chapman thinks however that the intro¬ 
duction of Dev Nagri should be insisted on, and that this difficulty 
will gradually vanish. The principal feature of the vernacular 
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lias lidn iii tho recogiiiiio))- of tlio indigenotiig fceacli^r.^. 
I’he Sub-tlaspectors have visited 41)8 Hindu aiid 834 Mussul¬ 
man Schools, Their reception has iiot been generally 
tory as the native teachers are joaloiis, and alarincd. Some¬ 
thing has been done in the sale of School Books, iind Model 
Schools are in course of establishment. 

Mit. Hodoson PiiATT, Inspector in South Bengal in lus .Ee- 
port for the same quarter describes in detail the system on 
which his Sub-Inspectors have worked, the difficulties whieli 
they have met with, chiefly owing to tlie jealousy of the pro¬ 
prietors and teachers of indigenous Schools and to the ambition 
of the parents to give their children a smattering of English 
in the hope of iifTftilifying them for piilDlic employ; he states what 
1ms been done towards the preparatiou of school-books. Mr. 
Fjratt thinks that ^fthe multipHcation of English elementary 
Scliools is an evil to be avoided/^ 

Me. Chapman in the second Quarterly Report reports that 
a private Englislt School just established at Dina-pore should 
be adopted by Government. He repor^ a falling off in the 
attendance at the public English vSchools generally, and at- 
tributes it partly to the determination of Government to disr 
peuso with a knowledge of English as a requirement for can¬ 
didates for Government emidoy, and partly to the establisli- 
ment of the private Schools ; the above mentioned total number 
of English scholars in the district has increased to 1440. With 
regard to vernacular Schools the jealoiisy of the teachers and 
the religious suspicion of the people are still impediments. The 
Local Committees as Committees show little zeal or energy, but 
the contrary is true of their members acting individually. 

Mr. Robinson, Inspector in Assam and North Bengal in his 
Report for the quarter ending October^ 1855, finds the peoide 
rather indifferent to education, but by no means absolutely op¬ 
posed to it. Efforts, to be hereafter extended, have been made 
for the encouragement of indigenous Schools, fourteen of which 
have been visited by the Sub-Inspectors and very favourably re¬ 
ported of. The Government Vernacular Schools will it is ex¬ 
pected benefit greatly by the Sub-Inspection system. The Eng-, 
iisli Schools continue to be well attended, arul the Missionary 
Schools among the Khassia and Cachar hill men are efficTent 
and promising. 

Me. WoouROW, in his second Quarterly Report dkcuescs at 
length the state of the indigenoas Gooroomobashoy Schools and 
the means demanded for their improvement, At these Schools^ 
the boys though taught to read and pronounce fluently do not^ 
uudorstand what they read. The Gooroomoliaslioyi| .or teachers 
tliemselves-are frequently no wiser. But Mr. Woodrow would 


:^iL]l:^/etain these men as reading and writing mastorB. The 
Gooroomohashoy Blionki still keep his Sehooh coUeet the fees and 
teach what he calls reading, writings and aadthmetie hiit ^ 
leave te others the duties which he is himself unable to di$- 
charge/^ This plan has already been successfully adopted by 
the Krishnaghur Missionaries. The Goorpomohashoys should 
receive a small fee for each boy attaining a certain proficiency, 
and the best boys in each School should receive a trifle to in¬ 
duct them to continue their studies. The Goorooinohashoy 
system can be maintained at one-fourth of the cost of the Go¬ 
vernment vernacular Schools.^^ 

PuNoiT Eshur Crnmnnu Surma reports on the Normal School 
from its commencement to the 30th of November. The School 
was opened on July 5th, 1855, to retain teachers for the model 
vernacular Schools. It has a Head Master (native) on Rs. 150, 
and a 2nd Master on Rs, 50, The ages of admission are from 
17 to 45 years. The School opened with 71 pupils of whom the 
most deserving 60 received stipends. There are monthly ex¬ 
aminations at which those who pass are held qualified for teach- 
erships in model Schools, and those who are found lazy are dis¬ 
missed. 38 students have already passed. Low caste students 
arc for the present excluded. The test for admission is a familiar 
acquaintance with Nitibodha, Sacontalah, Bital Panchabinsati, 
Introd action to Sanscrit Grammar.^^ 

Mr. Peatt^s tliird Quarterly Report simply records general 
progress. Mr. Chapman in his third Report speaks of having 
previously visited a large portion of the district, he is able to 
confirm from a strict observation all that he had formerly assert¬ 
ed of the existence of a deep rooted prejudice against the educa¬ 
tional measures of Government. The people are pensimded that 
their conversion is aimed at. They believe that the Missioa - 
aries are in the pay of the Government and it is almost impossible 
to convince them of the contrary. 

The consequence is that wliile a command to send their chil¬ 
dren to School/Svould be obeyed if not with intelligent assent, 
at any rate as a decree of fate, our admee is despised and rarely 
followed:^ Mr. Chapman therefore finds it most effectual to 
take for his starting point and to allow his subordinates to do 
the same, that it the order of Government that people should 
now educate their children, and that the people ought to bo 
satisfied that Government would not command that which is 
not good for them. Having laid down this principle we then 
proceed to prove by every argument at our command, that in 
so' doing Govoriiment has no intention whatever to interfere with 
the roligton of its subjects.'^ This is the mode of proceeding 
Mdiich Mr. H. S. Reid has adopted in the North West Froviuees. 
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■im^spiU of tl»e exist.iiig prejudices the Suh-'Inspectora^iir^ir* 
Chapman’s division have made some larogress in introdueing mir 
proved school boohs and modes of tuition, and in promoting the 
ostiiblislvment of new vernacular Schools. One Native Bajab 
Inw shown much zeal in the cause of new Schools but_the saie 
of improved school-hooks has seriously falleu olh Especial niea- 
sm-es have hecn adopted for the improvement of the teachers ot 

the model Schools, , •-r. , i ■ j t ^ 

Mb, Woodrow in his third Quarterly Ileport complains that 
the teachers of Zillah Schools show little interest in their duty, 
do not keep up their own reading, and show great ignorance ot 
passing events. “Theii- idea of Europe is generally ^dexiyed 
from Addison*-wnd Goldsmith.” To. remedy this defwt the 
Illustrated London News has been ordered out. Several Vcima- 
cular Libraries have been established by mivate exerUon, but 
the sale of scliool-books has been slow* Tbo Sub-lnsipoefcois 
have been employed with some success in promoting the esta- 

blishment of Schools. ^ v t „ 

M.r. Robisson in his Report lor the c|uarte.r endmg daimary, 
1836 (which submits several applications fur Grants m,Aid) re¬ 
ports that village Schools in Assam are on tlie incraase, and that 
the English Schools are making . progmss. reports at 

some length on the Missionary Schools at Symet and therra 

Eshor CaosDEii Sur>ia in his Report for tlje same 
ouarter announces that there arc 2,788 pupds m the i-O rn<4el 
Schools authorized for the ilistricts of Nuddea, Burdwan Hooghly 
and Midnapore. Their efficiency is creditable, that ot the School 
at Mohespore in Nuddea especially so. The boyt in all the Sehoolb 
displav great zeal, and those at Jowgong objected to a holiday 
when'it was offered them. The people take the greatest interest 
in the Schools and the village elders visit them frequently% Qne 
old gentleman at Gopalnuggur in Midnapore actually shed tears 
of joy on hearing a boy read, fhe Normal School has made 

in his Report for the quart.er enduxg April, 1856, 
during which he visited the Berhampore and Minaghur C^olieges, 
and the most important English and Anglo Vernacular Sehools, 
finds that the boys generally resort to ‘’superhumau efforts at 
cramming at the end of the term" to make up for the want of 
continuous exertion. He would also recommend measures by 
wliich success at the examinations should be made to depend 
upon the exeroise of the thinking and reasoning faculto, as well 
upon that of mere memory. This object is attuned at the Joiiye 
Training School but nowhere else. 1 he pupils of all the Schools 
ic seldom able to talk good or intelligible English. Gymnastic 
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and games are recommemleci In same oi’the Schoofe 
tlui progress of the classes was impeded by big 1x>ys who had 
entered too late aud studied too long. Tliero are 51 Yeniaciilar 
and 19 Aiiglo-Yernacular Schools receiving (Jrauts in Aid, aud 
mucli iiiteresb is shewn in the extension of aided Schaols, Tlirec 
measures from, which important results are expected have been 
sanctioi^ed by the Government, namely the establishment of 
a superior Normal School, the assignment of Scholai’shit^s 
to Venuicolar Schools, and the establishment of a popular Ver- 
naeular newspaper. Inefficient Vernacular teachers have been 
replaced* Tlie Sub-Inspectors have given general satisfaction*. 
Attempts a.ro on foot to establish Public Libraries at Soory and 
Baneoorah. 

Ma. Woonaow, in his Report for the same o[uarter after pre¬ 
mising that his district embracing an area of 38,607 square miles 
with "a population of 76,58,178, is larger and more poimlous 
than Ireland, and that it is rendered ten times more vast by 
the dlffieultioB of transit, especially during and immediately after 
the rains, says he has been compelled to coniine his attention dur¬ 
ing tlxe quarter chiefly to the ii l-Perginmahs and Baraset. He 
eoiisiders the establishment of Bengalee Schools to be liis greifct 
business, although where Mussulmans reside in great numbers 
Bengalee is in disrepute. Mussulman gentleman performs 

his religious sorvicep in Arabic, writes in Persian, convcrses^witli 
his equals in Urdu, and speaks to servants and women in Ben¬ 
galee.'^ He speaks favourably of the Governmient Anglo-Ver- 
uacular Schools, and unfavourably of those supported by private 
persons. He complains that games and physical training are not 
attended to. Head Masters are above encouraging them, and 
the system of Education stamps a sedentary impress on the cha¬ 
racter of the boys. Mr. Woodrow conducted the Teachership ex¬ 
amination tit the Presidency College. The result was not satisfac¬ 
tory. The instruction in common thing;s'" is neglected. At 
the late Senior Scholarship examination for all the Colleges of 
Bengal there wtis not a student, who could teU why the Punkah 
prociuced the sensation of cold. In short the system of education 
represses the love of enquiry, and dulls the observant faculties. 

Mr. Woodrow urges the importance of imprbved training Scliools 
on the Pupil Teacher'^ system. He also points out abuses to 
which the Grant in. Aid system is liable. 

A son of a family, of a I'espectable caste, is foirly educated in 
a Government or Missionary School. He cannot readily get a 
situation, and as the expression is Mie sits at home without 
work' and is supported by his friends. Not feeling comfort^- 
able in this dependent state, he prevails on his friends to make 
an application for a' Grant-in-Aid for an Anglo-Vernacular 
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They agree to subscribe. Rupees 2S3 (fovemment gives 
an equal amount—anti the fees are about Rujpees 15. Thus an 
income of Rupees 65 is raised. He gets himself appointed as 
Head master on Rupees 40 ; and some other dependent of the 
family as Second-master on Rupees 20, and leaves the rest for 
contingencies. The family give Rupees 25, but receive back 
Rupees 60. If these small Sphools are eiirefnlly watched and 
none but qualified Teachers are admitted, this private advantage 
will tend to public good, and Schools will be established where 
otherwise there would be none. If however the Tea.cher thus 
appointed be inefficient, then he must he dismissed or the giant 


Female education has 


The aided Schools are all flourishing, 
made some progi’ess. aof-o 

Mr. Robinsoids Report lor the quarter ending Aprih loooj goes, 

into minute details regarding English and mixed and Vernacir^ 

lar Schools both Government and private, hut gives no new facts 

of moment. ' . „,, in '!. 

The remainder of Appendix A. consists of the separate Reports 
by the Principals of Colleges and Schools on their respective 
charges. They contain nothing calling for permanent record. 
Appendix U. gives a selection of the more important Circulars, 
&c. issued during the year. Appendix C. contains report-s and 
papere connected with the Scholarship and Honor exammation* 
Md is incapable of abridgment. Appendix D. among other miscel¬ 
laneous Tabular Statements, gives a detailed Return of stucRnte 
ill tlie GoYernmenfc Colleges and Engtisli Schools oil the dOth 
April, 1856, and detailed statements of the Receipts and charg¬ 
es of i,he Hepai-tment. 
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ADVEETISEMENT. 


Twii) GoyernmeTit of India publish on an average a volume 
eveiy three days. From Keporte affecting the entire Empire to 
accounts of local drainage, from the opinions of the ablest officers 
to the cost of a cutcha bye-road in a frontier province, ovory thing 
finds a place in these publications; There is scarcely a subject 
connected with Indian Administration on Which they do not ex¬ 
haust official knowledge. There is no officer in the coiiutry who 
may not obtain from them., in reference to iifs special ts^i:sk, all 
the advantages of experience. The information tluis vast is, 
however, widely scattered. The .Records, of one Preskleney are 
scarcely know.n in another. The books are not very readily pro¬ 
curable, and above all they are like all other blue books dry, ill- 
digested, and overlaid with detail It costs an hour,to find a fact, 
and in India men wdio care about facts cannot spare hours. 

The object of the Compiler is to remove this defect, tcvdo for 
the official information of India what Mr. Leone Levi is doing 
for the Blue Books of England. The Annals will comprise every 
fiict, and almost every opinion of importance in the records of the 
quarter. A copious Index will enable the reader instantly to re¬ 
fer to the subject of which he is in search, and any peculiarity of 
opinion and even of style is cai'efully retained, 

A word may he neeeBsary on the arrangement adopted It is 
intended that the most important subject should have the largest 
space, but in estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Compiler has been compelled to reply on his own judgment. 
Usually all subjects of imperial interest liave the preference, statis¬ 
tics occupy the next place, and subjects purely historical tlie last. 
They are not very important, and not at all interesting, but 
they can only be condensed to a certain point. Of the labour 
thus saved to the public, but one illustration must suffice. The 
Number contains 182 pages. The books analyzed comprize jixst 
three thousand six hundred. 
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PAYMENT OP VILLAGE POLICE, 

N. W, P. liecords. Part IXVIIL 

On tlie 23rd PeVuaxy, 1855, Mr. C. P. Carmichael, Assistant 
Secretary, North-Western Proidiicea, submits aNote oji the remu- 
peratioxi of the Eural Police, The first correspondence on record 
is a letter from the Board of Itevenue of the'9th April, 1839, In. 
it the Board direct the Settlement Officers to allow to each village 
policeman -5 beeghas in jaghire. Subsequently, at a confgrencc 
presided over by Lord AucMand, an opinion was expressed in 
favour of a fixed money payment. It was held that a salary 
made the policeman more independent, while the jaghii’e compell¬ 
ed him to work, and devote his time to cultivation instead of his 
proper duties. In time of drought the land might yield nothing# 
and the policeman would be driven to illegitimate sources of 
gain. It happened thus in 1837-38, Lord Auckland therefore 
resolved that one rupee per mensem should be the remuneration 
of a Gorait, but a Chowkeedai.’ should have enough to give liirn 
three ^ seers of wheat a day. Where land Lad been assigned no 
machinery was required to fix the Police dues. Where money 
was to be paid the amount should he included by the Collector 
in the jumma, avid paid by the Magistrate half-yearly. This 
resolution was carried out. 

Subsequently the Board re-opened the question in connection 
with some correspoadence between the Magistrate of Delhi and 
the Settlement Officer of Fnrruckabad. Mr. Grant, Magistrate 
of Delhi, held that there should be a Chowkeedar to every thirty 
houses, that be and the Bullahur sliould be paid in money, that 
Jthe Chowkeedar should receive Rs. 4 per mensem, and that the 
Magistrate should haye power to return the money collected to 
villages which from good conduct or other cause needed less 
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^he complement of Police. Mr. Tayler, Settlement OfRcer 
answered by quoting an order of the Board of 3lsfc Febru¬ 
ary, IS'itO, directing that ChowTceedars should receive Bs. 6 and 
Biiliahui's i Re. per mensem. Immediately after, Mr . Tay let told 
Mt. Grant there was no uniformity in the Delhi division, and he 
did not see how to inti-oduce the new system. Mr. Carpichael 
remarks it was his express business to see. In fact Mr. iayler 
hist did nothing.’’^ Mr. Grant exposed Mr. Tayler, who howf- 
ever was backed up by the Sudder Board, and Governnieat sided 
with the Board. The transaction was curious because the orders 
of the Board and Government were opposed to Lord Auckland s 
Resolution, in which both Board and Government had concurred. 

Tu FurruckaW, Mr. Robinson fixed the number of Chowkee- 
dars according to the heavy or light assessment of the villages. 
The principle was peculiar to himself. In I uttehpore,^Mr. .J. 
Thornton held that one Chowkeedar could guard sixty houses, 
and that every separate liamlet exceeding tea houses anoaJa 
have a Chowkeedar. Payment he thought should be made m 
IBoney. The Zemindars were unmlling to give up land, pani- 
cularly land of good quality, and the Chowkeedars' jaglures did 
not exceed Ks; 20 a year. The Chowkeedars were generally 
leasees, and given to robbery. Without at least Bs. 2-8 a month 
respectabie men would not take the office. A dismissal even 
if accompanied by imprisonment was not much dreaded. Mr. 
Thornton therefore proposed that the jaghires should be coin- 
muted for Rs. 2 a month. Mr. Lowther, the Commissioner sup¬ 
ported these views. The Government however held tb the Board s 
letter of 14th August, 1840. This lettp, given in the Appendix, 
la.ys down the principle that by an assignment of land all parties 
contribute a fair share to the Police, Government giving up 
revenue, the Zemindar giving up rent, the people giving pertain 
perquisites. A commutation may be fair, but d additiormi 
policemen are added the people cannot m settled distr^ 
forced to pay, and in new districts the Chowkeedar wdl prac¬ 
tically be paid out of the jximma. To pay village policemen 
out of the revenue seems a doiibtfal mode of raising a otate 
Police Mr. Muir carried out the.se idea.s, and be increased 
the watchmen from 215 to 370. The average number of housp 
to a watchman was then 58. The Chowkeedars were paid m 

^^In Goruckpore, the CommiBsioner in 1844 reported 
Byeade^s system which was peculiar chiefly Iroui the esta^ 
ment of supervising village police officers calied^llahrlars, had 
broken down. It was soon after abolished. The number oi 
houses to a Chowkeedar was 50. 

In Agra, Mr. Mansel enforced money payments, and 
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lumeerpore, aBd Moziiffemtigger aaid Muttra, mouey payments: 
were enforced. In Budaon, the Settlement Officer granted 
jagkires. In the Dehra Dhoon a compromise was effected, and 

the payments made in grain, &c. 

In Delhi, Mr. John Lawi-ence enforced money payments 
.Es. 3 to the Chowkeedar and Rnpee, 1 to Bie Bullahin. In tWs 
district there was an odd system of keeiiing watch by mV the 
names of the yillagers being written on bits of potshei’d, apd 

drawn out at random by the Putwaree. , 

In Allahabad jaglures were allowed by Mr. Montgomery 
who however protested against the system. In Banda money pay¬ 
ments were made, and latterly the Lieut. Governor ordered that 
in all future settlements a money allowance should be provided. 
Thus it is evident that the \rise and judicious principles laid 
down by Lord Auckland were upset within a month of their 
promulgation. Two-thirds of the Chowkeedaree jaghirea exist 
only on the face of the settlement records, but the Chowkeedars 
cannot complain because they cannot reach the central station. 
Payments in money would introduce a more efficient class of 
men. The Appendices contain the letters .summarized above. 


THIRD PUNJAB REPORT. 


India, Rec(yrds, No. XVIIl. 


This is the Third Punjab Report. It includes a period from 
1 st May, 1853 to 30th April, 1856. The information is brought 
up to date in all branches except the judicial. Sir John Law¬ 
rence describes the country 

British territories, . • • • • ■ • sff- miles, 81,000 

Area of Dependant territories, ... » » 1,00,000 


Total area, ■ • • ■ • • 

Populatioli of British territories, 
.—.i——_— dependant, ... 


„ 1,81,000 
1,30,00,000 
... 70,00,000 


Total population, _.. . ■ 

Revenue of British territories, 
-——-——— dependant, .. 


a,oo,oo,doo 
e 20,00,000 

15,00,000 


Total revenue, . ^ 35,00,000 

' The border district stretches for 800 miles, is occupied by 
30 warlike tribes, and is controlled by a powerful military force. 
The forces under the direct control of the Chief Commissioner 
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ecnupriBe an IiTegular force of 13,700 and a Military 

Ike of 9765 Bievu ' . . 

The head of the Administration k the t Ivief Commissioner. 
He is assisted by a Judicial and a I'inaiicial Coinmissiouer. the 
head quarters of all are at Lahore, the political capital, i here 
are seven divisions, each with a Commissioneiv and there la a 
Cliicf Engineer fox* Public M^orksy Civil and Military. 

Juakiak It has been shewn in former reports that in the 
Puniab there is a short and clear code, a system oi procedine 
which prowdes for the attenchmce of the parties and a summary 
dcdsiom Tliere are Small Cause Courts scattered all over the 
country. Every month the rejiorts of every Court are trans-. 
mifeted to Ixead tparters. At the close of the year the figures 
are made up> averages struch, and a brief critique superior 
authority warns officers of the defects apparent, orthe ends to be 
next attained. Every district is parcelled otF iuto_ felmldames. 
Every Tehsildar is a Jtidge of Causes not exccechng Ks. dUU. 
There are 104 of these Courts. Each Court has on an average 
jurisdiction over 784 square miles, and 1,22,386 souls. No smtor 
iaii be more tbao 14 miles from one of these Courts. A out 
two-tMrcls of the business of the country is performed in these 
Courts. There are 111 Regular Courts presided over by Deputy 
A.ssistant and Extra Assistant Commissioners. The procedye 
in both is the same. In 1854, 59,848 suits were tried lor pro- 
iLtr^aUiS Rb- 43,36,203. In 1855, 61,829 suits were 
tried for Rs. 45,06,797. The average value of a smt wy m 
1854, Es. 72, and in 1855, Rs. 73. About two-thmls of the 
suits are for sums less than £5. The suits 

debts, ceremonial dues, and mortgages. Almost all litioation 
about land is decided by the Reyeuue Courts. _ 

In 1854, the average duration of a .suit was 28 lu 18o5, 
it was five days less. Tlie cost in 18B6 was o^y Ry yW-d per 
cent. Arbitration is employed mt about 

la 1855 there were 83,366 executions to ^ 

per cent, of decrees were appealed against, Om> 20 pei cent. 
S ap^Ld cases were modified or reversed. The privilege oi 
appeal ia much valued. 

Orimmal Justice, '13 
follows:— 


3u. 

The ratio of crime to population stands as 


Total Crimes and 

Yeah. Miscellaneous Total Population, 
Offences. 

1854.. . 45,715 1,27,17,821 

1855.. . 4d,268 1,27,17,821 

The ratio exclusive of minor offences is 


Crimes and Oflences 
to Population. 


to 


278 

308 



nmsTify. 
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Total of crittieSj 
exclmive of Mis- 
ceilaaeous Olfea- 
ces. 

1854.. . 27^276 

1855.. . 23,002 


Total Popula¬ 
tion. 


PropoHion of 
Crime to P^ula* 
tioii* 


to 


460- 

;578 


1,27,17,821 1 

1 ,^ 7 , 17,821 1 „ 

The last-named proportion of one crime to 578 persons does 
appear to indicate a general peacefulness and obedience to the 
liBWs. It is obvious that in such Territories as these, with 
rac^es so varying, the ratio must fluctuate considerably, 
tracts most free from crime are the prosperous States lying East 
and West of the Sutlej Eiver. The country round Lahore, and 
also round Jhelum, is about ordinary in this respect. Oh the 
Trans-Ind?is Frontier, the quantity of crime is comparatively 
light, hut its^ quality is severe. In the Soutliem regions of ilia 
Punjab, that is, round Mooltan and Leia, the numerical amount 
of crime is great; but more than half consists of cattle-lifting, 
which, though of course a crime, does not, under the tisual cir¬ 
cumstances of its commission, indicate any great depravity, ajul 
in some respects partakes of the character of a nuiaance.'^^ 

The increase in the amount of crime continued from the an¬ 
nexation to 1855. Grime then decreased. It seems probable 
that the increase was owing to the improvement of the means 
of detection, which at last in 1855 began to operate crime. 
Heinous erirnes such as murder, murderous assault, and robbery 
with violence are deex^easing year by year. Man^r of the mur¬ 
ders reported are in. ^ fact mountain raids, Dacoity has tfever 
rc-appeared. Thuggee is perhaps extinct and certainly dormant. 
Highway robbery is only prevalent in Native States. Eemale. 
Infanticide if not extinguished verges on extinction. Even iu 
the lighter crimes a decrease is perceptible 

Theft. Burglary. Cattle, lifting. 

1854 .. .. ... ... 11^587 4,213 8,177 

1855.. * ,. .. 9,874 3,498 3,351 

Gattlc-lifting will be further decreased, but it is a difficult 

crime to suppress, There is an increase in the number of mis- 
cellaneoiis cases. These cases however are personal grieyanees, 
and their increase shews an increasing tendency to seek the 
protection of tlic laws. 

The per-centage of acquittals to trials stands as follows ^ 

1853. 1854. 1853. 







~ average duration of cases before the Magistrate is 9 (lays/ 
and of cases in which Police are employed 14 days. Nearly 99 
per cent, of the witnesses are detained only one day. Less than 
6 per cent, of the cases instituted during the year are pending 
at the end of it. The following is the account of punishments 
inflicted hy Magistrates :— 

Yeah. 3 Years.^'™“ 3 Months. Fined. Flogged. Total. 

1854, 1,714 5,598 4,294 13,500 2,059 37,165 

1856, 1,158 4,610 3,826 16,532 2,078 28,204 

It has been an object in the Punjab to substitute fines and 
stripes for imprisonments. The proporticrn of stolen property 
recovered by the«Police is about one-third. The estimated 
value stolen during 1855 was 6| lakhs. This estimate more¬ 
over is the owner’s own. Of the serio'us cases committed to the 
Sessions ahorit tliree-foiwths result in convictions. Of the appeals 
from Magistrate’s decisions prefin-red to these tribunals about 
one-fourtb are successful. On the whole criminal justice isimprov- 
irig yearly. “ There are few well-informed persons, Native or 
European, who would not admit that crime is mild and rare, 
and on its occurrence is vigorously prosecuted and cpndignly 
punished.” 

Police. The Police force consists of “ two Corps ot Irregular 
Infantrv, seven Battalions of Foot, one Regiment Punjab Caval- 
ry, au(l twenty-seven Troops of Horse. Their aggregate 
strength stands at 12,853 men, and their annual cost amounts 
to Rupees 18,61,572 or £1,86,157, on a population of twelve and 
three tpiarter millions. There is one such Military Policeman 
to 989 people; The Civil Police nirmlmr 9,123 men, and cost 
Rupees 8,73,800 or .€87,330 per annum. To a population as 
above given, and to a ’Perritory of 81,635 square miles, there is 
one such Policeman to 1,395 inhabitants and to 9 square miles. 
The Civil Police is distributed over 281 Thannahs or subordinate 
jurisdictions. These jurisdictions contain on an average 102 
villages, 290 square miles, and 45,279 persons. 'Die av(;rage 
streimth of Civil Police to each jurisdiction will be one head 
Police Officer, and 33 Policemen, In the larger Towns there is 
one Watchman to about 520 citizens—these, it will be remem¬ 
bered, are paid by the towns’ people, As regards the rural 
coustabularY paid bv the villagers, there are 28,879 villages in 
these Territories, to each there is at least one Constable, so that 
their strength is not less than 30,000. The agiicultural popula- 
tion numbers seven millions of souls, so there is one Constable 
to every 242 of agriculturists, and to every 2'32 square miles.’' 
The Police charges amount to Rs. 24,77,442 per annum. The 
Military force is thoroughly disciplined and hardly inferior to 



s^vdar troops. The Civil Police are all dressed ami armed 
alike. " The, dress is plain, of a drab colour ■, the arms are a 
sword and carbine for the llegular Police and a staff ahd 
spero- for the Wafc(;hmen, The State « put to nn expense there¬ 
by, for every irmi finds his own uniform.” The iiuport diity 
levied at the town gate.s now' provides the Town louee^^ All 
towTis in the Punjab are thus taxed, and many large villages 
have at their own request been placed under the same system. 
The people vdU tolerate no other form of tax. The largest 
amount thus levied is at Umritsnr, where the t»m 1855 pro- 
duced £5386. The disarming edict remains m full force, there 
are no arms to be found any where except in Kohat, where arpis 
are necessary for defence against the surrounding tribes. Not 
a murmur has been heard. The exportation of saltpetre across 
tilt' frontier has also- been prohibited. The independent tribes 
used it to maliC gunpowder, _ 

The Thuggee Department is maintained. About 400 Thugs ate 
still at large, but their " devices are utterly confounded.” An 
Industrial School for the' employment of Thug approved has 
been established at Lahore, and the members of the Mum- 
bee caste to vyhich they belong are under sui veillance. The 
other erimiaal cla.sses also are forbidden to move abroad with¬ 
out passports. Torture is punished by long terms of im- 

prisonmeiifc. . mi i i 

JaUs. Tlie total number of prisoners is 11,802. 'Ske total 
cost is 4,03,324-7 or 30-9-14 per head. This is about 25 
per cent, less than the average cost three years ago. " The- 
general conduct and condition of the prisoners has been sathi- 
factory; Their rations and clothing are notoriously good, 
especially a.s compared with the food and dress of the lower 
classes. Their wards are clean and fairly ventilated. Their 
general health is excellent. During 1854 the mortality was 
only 6'2i per cent. And during' 1855, fi'Oi per cent, on the 
agg’regate of prisoners. Xn two «Tails on the Frontier there 
have been endemics, which equally afflicted the neighbomhqod. 
In two Jails also (Rawul Pindee and Dhurinsala) tho prisoners 
suffered in health while constructing the-prison buiidiiigs.^ The 
abolition of but-door labour generally, and the substitution of 
intramural occupation effected in 1853, have had the best effect, 
both on \h.& physique and the morale oi ih-e prisoners. The 
interior of the Jail now resembles an Industrial Institution. 
There has been no e^neute or attempt at disturbance within the 
years under report. Escapes from Jail have been rare. In 
■1854, only 60 prisoners broke Jail, of whorti 48 were recaptured, 
and 38 during 1855, of whom again 33 ^were recaptured. 
liecommUnients on second convictiens are becoming less fre- 
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About half the prisoneYsi are employed on manufae- 
toeis* /The valne of the work done of all sorts in 1855 was 
Rs. I,61;y541. The Jails turn out floor-cloths, rope, cotmtiy 
paper and blankets. Lithographic Printing Presses are also at 
\rork> At the close of 1854, only 745 prisonei's in ail the 
Jails could read and write; by the end oi‘ 1855 the number 
had risen to 1,350/^ The following table shews the com- 
pavative results of Jail management in different Presiden- 
des, 


lleiigak 


N. W. Pvo-^ 
vinees, 

1854. 


Punjab. 

1855. 


7'04 

4-52 

5'or 

0'70 

0-C6 

0-29 


1851.55. 

3r-10.d«.,33-4-11 J1..31-6-T 

Average per-ceniage of") 

Alortality on total nuni- > 
her of Prisoners, ...... J 

Per.centage of Escapes 1 
,qn total nimiber of Pri- > 

sorters^ .. J 

Reiyenm, Lund Taos. The land tax comprises three-fourtlu+ 
of the Statens resources. ^^The cultivation, though considerable 
and increasing, is far from being ftiily developed; not more 
than one-fourth of the total area is cultivated. This cultivation, 
though greatly dependent upon rain, is yet for the most part 
maintained by irrigation from wells or canals. The great 
staples are cereals. Three-fourths of the crops consist of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn and maize of all sorts, and rice. In various 
parts, sugar (of excellent quality), gram, cotton, indigo, linseed, 
turnips, pepper, tobacco, turmeric, poppy, hemp, vegetables, 
are grown; and in all idaces, some or other of the above pi*o- 
(lacts are to be found. But all the miscellaneous pwoducts last 
named united do not cover more than one-fomth of the cul¬ 
tivated area, the rest being occupied by cereals. There is vas^fc 
pasturage, and there are enormous numbers of sheep, goats, 
camels and bovine-cattle, the latter of stunted breed. The 
cultivators are essentially ^peasant proprietors.^ There are no 
farmers or middlemen, and generally no great land-lords. As 
a rule, each man owns and tills his own glebe, upon which he 
pays the Revenue and pockets all the profits.^ The proprie¬ 
tors engage with the State by villages, every r)^ot being liable 
for eveiy^' other. The reduction of taxation caused by the 
sanirnary settlements is estimated at 50 lakhs of rupees a 
year. The settlement has been fixed in the Cis and Trans 
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States for 20 or 30 years. In the Pimjab Proper the 
tenn'^is ten years, with a proviso that it may he further pro* 
Jongecl. “ These assessments have now been completecl in the Cis 
and Trans-Sutlej States, in the upper portions of the Baree 
Doab {comprising the Sikli Manjah,) and of the llechna and 
Chuch Doabs, that is, all . the Northern region between the 
Rivers Beas and Jhelum. , Enquiry preliminary to such assess¬ 
ments is progressing in all remaining parts of the Punjali, 
exeeirt the Trans-Indus Frontier and the Mountainous Hipara. 
The portion already settled is the richest in the whole Territory, 
and the Revenue regularly, and for tlic present finally, assessed, 
amounts to ninety-five lalchs, or nearly two-thirds of the whole 
Land Tax. The remaining one-third or thirty lakhs will be 
shortly assessed, and within the next five years, the entire Laud 
Tax of these Territories will have been placed upon a definite 
and satisfactory footing.^' A further reduetion of Rs, 23,40,67 .'j 
has been caused by these surveys, and the total deci’ease is not 
less than twenty-five per cent. " The rate of assessment per 

! 1-2-4 or 2s. 
or 3.S. ll|d ; 
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icre per annum in the Cis-Sutlej States is Rupee 
3|rf.; in the Trans-Sutlej States Rupee 1-15-7 


Eupee 


in the Upper Baree and Rechna Doahs Rupee 1-6-5 or 2s. 9|».; 
in the Upper Chuch Doab Rupee 1-2-7 or 2s. 3|rf. It will 
be observed that the rate diminishes as the settlement pro. 
greases Westward, the country being poorer j the same result 
will occur in the Southern Districts, It is estimatdft'that a 
peasant proprietor cultivates on an average 8 acres, and at a 
mean rate of assessment (say Rupees 1-4 per acre) would pay 
Rupees 12 or Jl-4-0 per annum to the State. From this point 
of view the amount would not seem heavy. Again, from 
searclung and accurate enquiry in the Settlement Department, 
showing the exact yield and value per acre of every kind of 
crop, it has been ascer’tained that the Government demaiid does 
not exceed one-fifth of the gross value of the produce in rich 
tracts, and one-sixth, or one-eighth, or even less, in poor 
tracts.’’ In 1848, the rebel Sikh Chiefs declared in their 
proclamation that the British Government with their low 
assessment had sacrificed the State Revenue. The jaghiredars 
comi)lain that our low rates reduce their revenues one-half. 

But since Annexation the lapses and resumptions have balanc¬ 
ed the reductions of assessment; for, as regards actual realiza¬ 
tion, the tax yielded Rupees 1,59,40,722 or .El5,94,072, for 
1850-51, the highest year, and during the last year, 1855-56, 
it has still yielded Rupees 1,50,00,650 or E15,00,065.” There 
w£is s\ibstantial reason for these reductions. T’he classes de¬ 
prived of bread by Annexation turned to agripulturc. A series 
of good harvests occurred, and prices fell nearly 50 percent. 



_ great remedies for tkis fall of prices are tlie ijitrodaction 

of new cultivations and tlie creation of facilities for exporting. 
The Punjabees cannot export to the north or west for the couh- 
tries in that direction are poor. They cannot export to the 
East for there is abundance already. They can Only export to 
the South, that is to Kurracliee. Sind and Punjab wheat is aU 
ready exported at a profit to the Mauritius. Some 1,60,000 
maunda of produce now with difficulty find their way dovra 
the Indus. “ That the Punjab must bo producing more than it 
can consume is easily calculated. The cultivated area has been 
returned at 1,517,51,151 acres. Some three-fourtbs of this area 
are certainly grown’tvith articles of daily food, namely, wheat, 
barley and ludimi corn, maize and rice. At an ordinary aver¬ 
age of production per acre, namely 6 J mauiids, some 8.01,64,616 
maunds or 38,63,0251 tons may be produced annually. There 
are thirteen millions of souls ; at an ordinary rate of consumption 
per annum of about 4|f maunds or 360 tbs.* to each person, they 
would consume 5,90,00,000 maunds or 31,07,143 tons in a 
.year, winch deducted from the aggregate produced leaves a sur¬ 
plus of 7,77,481 tons, which suiplus, though attained by a rough 
calculation, will, give some idea of the actual state of the case.^’ 

For the last three yeai-s the uncollected balances have*een 
an inappreciable fraction. In only 16 instances were coercive 
measures adopted during 1856. 

The collection of revenue costs Ils. 4,67,850 per annum or 
3 per cent, on the receipts. The suits relating to rent or proceeds 
or possession have averaged 31,353 per annum for 3 years. 

Customs. There are now no customs levied in the Punjab, 
except on some drugs passing the Kangra frontier. 

Eweise. Spirits, Drugs and Salts are subjected to an excise. 
The monopoly of drugs is made over to farmers. The system 
diminishes the culture of opium, which might be profitably in¬ 
creased. Sir John Lawrence discusses this point, and reraarha 
that the revenue from the .E.xcise amounted in 1866-56 to 
Rs. 6,07,578. 

Salt. The Salt is held by Glovernment as a monopoly. It is 
excavated from the mines of the Salt Range and sold'at Rs. 2 
per mauiid. In the Koliat district the price is ordy 3 or 4 an- 
nas a maund. The sale of Salt in 1865- 56 amounted to 9,65,860 
maunds, and the receipts to Rs. 19,31,730. There never was so 
much Salt eaten in the Punjab as now. The wOi'king of the 
mines has bee.n improved. The cost of collection is Rs. 3,54,000 
or 13,75 per cent, per annum. 

Stamps. The rate for stamps in the Punjab is only half that 
wbicli prevails in the remainder of the Bei^al Presidency. The 
Stamp revenue amounted to Rs. 3,07,865, the Post Office Reve- 
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31^58,115, the canal water rent to Es. 1^82,476. All 
these except the revenue from the Post Office gradually increase. 
The Tribute paid by feudatories in\the Cis-Sntlej States amount¬ 
ed to Its. 4,87,ii05, the miscellaneous ordinary revenue to 
7,16,787, and the extraordinaiy to 8,78>570. “ To conclude this 

iinportant Section, it. may be safely tirgeddhat the Punjab Reve- 
tiiic is iu Bound iiiitd. sa/tisfuctoi’y'StcitG. It htis^ boen sGgii, that 
the Land Revenue, in spite of many vicissitudes, is still buoyant^ 
and through the accession of lapses and resumptions still main¬ 
tains its proper figure. On the other hand the Revenne for 
Excise on Salt, Spirits, Drugs and from Stamps is annually 
rising and Inis heconre tiouTly (iotihls since Annexation. This 
increase u? the more satisfactory in that it results not from di¬ 
rect collections, \w\, indirectly from enhanced consumption of the 
dutiable articles.” „ , , , -r, 

Education. In 1856, Mr. W. D. Arnold, son of the late Dr. 
Arnold was appointed Director of Public Instruction. A scheme 
drawn up by him has been submitted to tire Suirreme Govern¬ 
ment^ The existing statistics of education are as follows 


Pr6portion Proportion 
of Schools of Soholars 
to Popula to Popula¬ 
tion tion. 


DIVISIOHB. Scholars. Population. 


Schools. 



blishcd eithm- by Government, or under Government auspices, at 
IJmballa, Ferozepore, Simla, Jullunder, Hosliyarpore, .Kangra, 
Uniritsrrr Sealkote, Guzerat, Jhelum, Rawril Pinclee, Shahpore. 
There ai'e also some tliirty-tlve Schools scattered about in the .inte- 
i-ior of Districts. There are good Missionary Schools at Lahore, 
Ilmritsvir, Peshawur, Loodiauah, Urnballa, .Tnllrmder, Rangra, 
and Kotegirrh in the Hills. The Indigenous or Village Schools, 
are as yet of the rudest description.” The teachers are paid by 

fees It is proposed to found 80 Schools at the head q tiarters 
of districts, 100 Schools in the interior of districts, 4 ^rmffi 
Schools, and 1 Central College at Ijahore. The cost of all. Di¬ 
rector and 2 Inspectors included would be 3 lakhs ofrupeesas^ar. 
'€1500 per annum should be allotted to Grants iu Aid. It is 
expected that the people will pay 1 per cent, cess on their 
jnmraa for education, In the towns part of the municipal revenue 












be devoted to education,. The people will probaW^ 
bute ^25,000 a year, and wdth the State grants and this sum edu¬ 
cation may be. set on foot. Provisional sanction lia^ been ob¬ 
tained for this j)lan, and/tlie educational StaiF has been already 
nearly organized. the Head-Quarters or Central Stetion 

of almost every District a School has either been founded or 
taken under management ; one Normal School has been com¬ 
menced; some 11,000 small text and school-books have been 
distribiited/^ Vernacular education will be the main object 
of the department, Oordoo being the langtiage principally em¬ 
ployed. 

Public JForks, In May, 1854, the control of all Public Works 
was made over to the Chief Engineer. At the same time a 
Director of Canals was appointed; up to May, 1854, there had 
been 5,2.29 miles of road constructed at a cost of Es. 54,50,000., 
Since that time 3,520 miles have been constructed. The great 
line is the one from Kurnal to Peshawur, the works on the latter 
half of which are of the most important clumicter. Between 
Kiirnal and Ferozepore the road is open except in the vaUey of 
the Murkunda. From the Sutlej to Lahore the road is oxily 
partly made, the space between the Sutlej and the Beeas being 
only planned. From Lahore to PeshaAvur the road is open, but 
a great number of bridges have to be constructed, and none of 
the road is metalled. Bridges generally speaking, have yet 
to be made in the Punjab, but some 1500 of sizes have been 
constructed. No Railroads have been constructed in the Pirn- 
jab. Sir John Lawence however describes one projected from 
Umritsnr to Mooltan. This line will connect the Piuijab xmd 
tlxe North West with Ktirracheo via the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries. From Kurrachee to Hyderabad a lino of 123 miles is 
already advancing. Prom thence to Mooltan a distance of 302 
miles steamers can be employed. Prom thence the Railroad 
would extend to Umritsur. That city is already the emporium 
for the trade of Thibet, Cashmere, Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
Its trade amounts to 8i millions sterling a year. Almost all 
this trade would be devoted to the new line. The traffic with 
Kurrachee by the five riverB already amounts to 35,000 toiXvS per 
annum. The surplus production, even now amounting to between 
a quarter and half a million of tons per amuim, would thus 
find an outlet. Sugar is already grown. Indigo of inferior 
quality is exported; good linseed can be raised. The soil offors 
unusual facilities for the manufacture of saltpetre. Wool is 
already exported, and manufactured articles, shawls, stuffs, silks 
and caqxets may be. The passenger tevffic between Lahore^ 
and Umritsur is 1,000 a day and about 250 ekkiu. run daily. 
The Rmlway might at once realize ^£.10^:000 per annum on tins 
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35 miles long. Between Mooifcan aiifl Laliote or 
250 miles the country is a dead level, hard, and waste. ^Ihere 
will therefore be no cultivated ground to buy. J im conhgirra- 
tion of the cottutry is favourable to Railways. The Doab ot 
the Butlei and Ilavee rises in the centre, From this backbone 
run all the streams. On the backbone therefore no streams 
are to be met with, and there would be no expense for bridges. 

It is however essential to the success of the Railway that the 

rates should be excessively low. . 

Canals and Irmiaiion. The old Canals m the Punjab are 
not permanent but Inundation Canals. That is they are empty 
in winter, but carry off the surplus created by the melting ot 
the snows, and remain full all the spring and sumraen They 
are most common in the South West. Those around Mooltan 
are maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 25,700 per annum. 
Many old Canals remain however to be cleared out. 1 he new 
Baree .Doab Canal is a permanent Canal. It runs from the 
down the Doab between that river and the bntlej from 
to South. This work will cost probably a hundred lakhs of 
rupees, of the main branch, 265 miles long, 135 miles have been 
excavated. Of the-Western Branch, 74 miles long, CO have been 
excavated. The Eastern branch is but begun. Snr John Law¬ 
rence proceeds to describe the works and observes that Rs 
50,93,660 have been expended The old IliMlee Canal, 110 
miles long is efficiently maintained. It Costs Rs. 2a,^0j, and 
brings in Rs. 87,315. Other Canals have been proposed, but 
oupht to wait for means of exportation. 

%£litary, "Since May, 1854, important works have been cot- 
ried on at Pealiawnr, Nowsliera, Rawul P.indee, Mooltan, tne 
Hill Stations of Knsaowiie and Dugsliaie, and me feanatana ot 
Mni-ree and Dhurmsala. At Pesliawiir Baracks for Wo Regi¬ 
ments of European Infantry, and for two Troops and five Corn- 
oanles of European Artillery, have been under construction. 
At Nowshem {on the bank of the Cabul River about 30 miles 
from Peshawur) the station has been altogether formed. At 
Rawul Pindee Barracks for one European Infantry Regmient 
liave been constructed. At Knssowlie Barracks for one Regi- 
merit of European Infantry, are now nearly ready. At Du^shaie 
Barracks have been built for 200 convalescents. At Mnrree 
excellent accommodation has been nearly compAeted permanent^ 
Iv for 200 men (European Invalids) and a.t Dhurmsala lor 30 
men. At Mooltan Barracks have been built for one Company 
of Artillery At Ferozepore a first class Arsenal, has been 
advanced to a forward state. A sm.aller building of a similar 
kind has been erected at Jhelum.” The Mditarr expenditore m 
1854-55 was Bs. 26,00,000 and m 18o5-56, Rs. 80,00,000, 
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barracks are unnsnuljy large each man liaviiig froni 2000 
to 2,500 cubic feet of air, It no^v costs ^§1,00,000 to house ati 
European Begituent, and a first class eantoxituent costs thirty 
lakh.‘3 of rupees. The Civil works completed have been 

Number of Cfint 
Buildings, E.s. 


Kutcherries, .,. ... ... ... 

4 

71.933 

Jails, ... ... ... ... 

5 

1.30,336 

24,603 

Revenue and Police Stations combined, 

4, 

-——Stations, ... ... 

19 

1,13,481 

Head Police Stations, 

41 

71,810 

Minor Polid8*Stations, ... ... 

146 

43,666 

Supply Depots, ... ... 

52 

53,129 

Ceravanseraes, ... ... ... 

53 

91,127 

Wells ayid Tanks,.. ... 

159 

62,093 

Petty Works, ... ... ... 

488 

1,15,636 


Total, . 

The total expenditure has been 


971 7,77,954 Es* 
or^e 77,795 


1. Boads.......... 

f J0 

2. Canals,. | 

3. Civil and Mis-1 p 

4. Militiary,.1 


1854-65. 

3,70,000 £ 

37,00,000 Rs. 
2,54,000 £ 

25,40,000 Rs. 
00,000 £ 
0,00,000 Rs. 
2 , 00,000 £ 
26,00,000 Rs. 


1855-56. 

. 1,60,000 
16,00,000 Rs. 
1,82,500 £ 

18,26.000 Its. 

5,600 £ 

55,000 Rs. 
3,00,000 £ 

30,00,000 Rs. 


Grand Total. 


^Previons Ex¬ 
penditure, 

£ 5,92,460 £ 11,22,400 

59,24,600 Rs.l, 12,24,600 
2,78,800 £ 7,15,300 

27,88,000 Rs. 71,53,000 
1,70,000 £ 2,65,500 

17,00,000 Rs. 26,55,000 
6,82,100 £ 11,42,100 

58,21,000 Rs. 1,14,21,000 


Total,.., 


£ 9,74,000 £ 6,48,000 £ 16,23,360 £ 32,45,360 

Its. 97,40,000 Rs. 64,80,000 Rs.l,62,S3,600Rs,3,24,53,600 


Pod Office, Sir John Lawrence proceeds to describe the pos¬ 
tal arrangements. On the main lines the post bags are carried 
in good weather by carts^ in bad weatlier by horsemen. Thei'e 
is a Government bullock train from Kurnal to Peshawur. On 
the line from Lahore to the South West however the bags are 
carried by mnnei’s. There is an effectual district post^ from all 
police posts to head quarters. 

Eleeiric Telegraph, The Electric Telegraph connects Kurnal 
and Peshawur a distance of 520 miles. There is nothing pecu¬ 
liar to the province in its history^ construction, or use. 

Marine, ^^The exports of the Punjab by water carriage down 
the Pive Rivers at present consist of cereals, indigo, sugar, cot¬ 
ton, linseed, rice, saltpetre, wool, oil-seed, spices, silks. The 










co^ists of piece-goods, spices^ dye-wood, Europe 
stores, and bullion.” The native boats which convey most of 
this produce are very primitive, holding from 400 to 600 maunds. 
They draw 4 or 5 feet. In the wintier they are more lightly 
loaded and draw only 2i feet. The freightage from Lahore,to 
Kurrachee is about ^62-16s. a ton. The voyage oeoupies at 
least 35 days. The last return on these boats taken below 
the junction of the 5 rivers " for the third quarter of 1855-56 
showed 668 boats, passing down with cargo, of 2,41,185 maunds 
or 8,613 tons, and 159 boats passing up with cargo of 23,376 
maunds or 835 tons—in all 827 boats, with cargoes of 2,64,561 
maunds or 9,447 tons.” The steamers of the Indus flotilla 
ply between Mooltan and Kurrachee. Their charge for freight 
is 10 or 12 As. a maund. The time consumed is 12 days down 
and 25 days up. In 1855 they earned Rs. 11,95,931. Steam¬ 
ers of 2a feet draught could navigate all the rivers of the 
Punjab. 

Finance. The following is the financial abstract of the three 
years included in the Report 



Revenue, Ordinary, .. = 

„ Extraordinary, 


Total Rs. 
or £ 


Expenditure, Ordinary, in¬ 
cluding all Establish¬ 
ments, . ... 

Ditto, Extiaordinaory, in¬ 
cluding Publie Works, ... 


Total Es. 
or £ 


Grand Totsd of Income, 

of Expenditure, 


?f: 7J 


Deficit Es. 


.1853-54. 

1854-55. 

. 1855-56. 1 

Punjab 

Proper. 

Ois and 

T. S. Sates. 

ToW. 

Punjab 

Proper. 

C5s and 

T. B. States. 

Total. 

Punjab 

Proper, 

Cis and 

T. S, States. 

Total 

1,29,29,332 

5,02,150 

60,54,536 

1,57,147 

1,89,83.868 

6,59,297 

1,.52,5 6,067 
4,07,883 

61,41,322 

1,79,066 

1,93,97,389 

5,86,949 

1,31,48,820 

^01,999 

61,04,544 

2,71,572 

1,92,53,864 

8,73,571 

1,34,31,482 

13.43,148 

62,11,683 

6,21,168 

1,96,43,165 

19,64,316 

1,36,63,950 

13,66,395 

63,20,388 

6,32,038 

1,99,84,338 

19,98,433 

1,37,50,819 

13,75,081 

63,76,116 

6,37,611 

2,01,26,935 

20,42,54$ 

90,5i,74& 

20,46,684 

1,10,98,483 

88,74,789 

19,75,073 

1,08,49,862 

89,67,725 

19,6’^059 

1,09,28,785 

29,42,019 

6,14,873 

35,56,892 

54,04,125 

5,15,147 

59,19,272 

43,33,790 

10,66,165 

53,99,965 

. 1,19,93,768 
. 11,99,376 

26,61,557 

2,66,155 

1,46,55,825 

14,65,532 

1,42,78,914 

14,27,891 

24,90,220 

2,49,022 

1,67,69,134 

16,76,913 

1,83,01,515 

13,30,151 

30.28,224 

3,02,822 

1.63.29,739 

16,32,973 



1,96,43,165 

1,46,55,825 



1,99,84,838 

1,67,69,134 



2,01,26,935 

1,63,29,739 



49,87,840 

4,98,784 

% 


32,15,204 

3,21,520 

4,49,304 

44,930 


87,97,19« 

3,79,719 




6,14,964 







§L 
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be remeiabeffid that since annexation .^1,45,33, 
lids'been expended on public works, 37,30,749 hating been 
spent in the past year. Exckdive of that source of expenditure, 

the anmial atatement stands as follows:— 




Punjab Proper. 

Ois & Trans-Sutlej Tutal. 

Stfttes. 

Ordinary BeVenuo of j 
1855*66, ... ... j 

Berlnot Kxpewiituife, j 
Ordinary, . . j 

t Ba. 

[■ » 

1,31,48,820 ■ 

n,37,818 

61,04,644 

14,23,635 

1,02,63,304 

01,61,453 

Btnnainif snrplns, . . 


54,11,003 

46,80,90.9 

1,00,91,011 

or 

£ 

5;41,100 

4,68,090 10,09,191 


Kone of the cstabUshmcHts have increased. Sir John Law¬ 
rence calcnlates the clear profit already received from the Pun¬ 
jab at Es. 5,53,53,851 figures in support of which statement are 
supplied. 

Ecclesiastical, From May, 1884 to May, 185C, credit¬ 

able progress has been macle with the XJmballa Church p 
the Peshawur Church has been half constructed; the Meean- 
Meer Church is far advanced towards completion ; the Eawul 
Pindee Church has been successfully finished. Churches liave 
been corpiuenced at Dhurmsala and at Jhelimi. A Church has 
been planned at Mooltan. Progress has been made with the 
Muvree Church. The Kussowlie, Jullunder, and Aunrkullce 
Churches have been improved. A small Church has been 
erected at Goojranwallah from private subscriptions and the 
Church Building Society’s runds.” There are 17 Chaplains in 
the Punjab, 

Political In January, 1854, the Sikh Sirdars were releas¬ 
ed from imprisonment, and their pensions increased, and in 
March of the same year the Goorchanees and Kusranees of 
Dhera Ismael Khan submitted. In February, 1855, the Bussw 
Khail Afreedies were embargoed and surrendered. In March 
the Boree Afreedies submitted. In April, 1854, !Naair Khair- 
oollah, a merchant who had assisted Colonel Stoddart and Capt. 
Conolly received compensation for his losses, and a i>ension of 
.LfiOO a year. In September the Michnee Momunds were defeated. 
In the autumn an Envoy from Kokan arrived, entreating aid 
against the Ilussians. lie carried back friendly letters. On 
SOth March, 1855, a treaty was concluded lietwcen the British 
Government, and the Ameer of Cabul. The treaty binds tlic 
British Government not to interfere with Dost Mahomed’s 
possessions, and binds the Ameer to regard the friends and 
enemies of the British Government as his own friends and 
enemies. In 1855, Mumdote, a Cis-Sutlej State was seques¬ 
trated. The country was relapsing into barbarism. The Nnwab 
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therefore deprived of his seiguorial jin*isdietion. Sir" 
iu.uwrence describes other proceedings of no importance^ 
and proceeds to mention a quarrel between Golab Singh, and 
his nephew. The Maharajah seized his nephew^’s fiefs. This man 
was found wanting at the critical moment. On the other hand 
the Maharajah was uuMthful to his engagements. The British 
Government refused to interfere, but remonstrated with Golab 
Singh. The Eajah was defeated. Tlie Chief Commissioner 
records some other facts of no importance. 

Military. Little has occurred worthy of especial notice. The 
Irregular Force consists of ten liegiments of Infantry, five of 
Cavalry, one Corps of mixed Cavalry and Infantry (the Guides), 
two Companies of Sappers and Miners, and four Batteries of 
30 guns/^ Their entire cost amounts to Rs. 44,51,137 a 
year. 

Population, On the 31st December, 1854, the census of the 
entire people was taken in a single night. The people actively 
co-operated. The general result may be thus epitomized 


TKJUIITOBIES. 


Britisli Possessions, 


Area, 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


Revenue per an> 
num, Rs. or £ 


Persons 
to squaro 
nailes. 


81,62524 Rs. mm 

£ • ID,64,316 

PoHtioal Bependencies, l,02,884'D/> 67,60,6(H> Bs. 1,40,66,534 66*71 

£ 14,06,653 


Grand Total, ... 1,84,610*19 1,94,08,427 


Hs. 3,36,99,099 
£ 33,09,969 


105*61 


The average per square mile is less than that of any other 
Presidency. It is 155.80 while that of Bengal is 311. 

There are 26,210 villages in the Punjab, with an average of 
about 450 persons to each; 2,124 small towns, containing from 
1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants; 76 containing from 5,000 to 10,000: 
31 cities contaimug from 10,000 to 50,000; and, four first class 
cities containing more than 50,000 inhabitants, t. e. Uniritsur 
with 1,22,184 souls, Lahore with 94,163, Peshawar with 63,294, 
Mooltan (including suburbs) with 55,999 souls.^^ 

There are 7^ millions of Mahomedans to millions of Hin^ 
doos. The number of Sikhs is believed to be decreasing. Tim 
census gives half the people as agricultural, but it is probable 
that two-thirds are agiicultural. 

AyricuHure. The Com.mi8.sioner notices several methods in 
winch the cultivation might be improved, and mentions that 
25,000 acres were sown in 1856 with linseed. . The return was 
ample, and the profit good. The seed can be sown even on in- 




mi 
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Further experimeuts are stlU necessary to inyprove^ 

the fibre. , j* i.. j... 

Farfisls. The Puniab is bare of trees, but there are forests on; 
the surrouuding hills'. The Governraeut has established Agencies 
at Sealfcoto, Jh elum, Shahpore and Panjee. At present there is 
but one Agency the head quarters of which areat Sealkote. Ilules . 
have been published for protecting the trees, and the^copsewood,, 
but it has been found impossible to prevent the firing of the 
iunglc for cultivation. 28,99,365 trees have been planted, and 
the peasantry have been encouraged to plarit trees along the 
^.watel^course^. No less than 50 millions ol trees will ^v^ver 
"-bi heeded. Sir J. Lawrence subsequently mentions that tea 
flourishes iu the Kaugra Hills, and sells at au average of 2.v. 8| 
per tb. Phe experimenta to introduce the 

but efforts have been made to improve the breed ot cattle and 

sheep by importing bulls, stallions and rams from England, Arabia 
and Australia. 

Mimng. “The Geological Surveyor, M. 
amined many localities among the Kangra Hills. In It 65 
some iron ore w’as discovered in the Chuniha Hills, neartihe mew 
Sanatariam of Dalhousie, and a sum f 

the disposal of the Executive Officer of that station. During 
the present year, 1856, a Committee was depifled to investigate 
the mineral resources of Kooloo, North Eastern extreimy 
of the Kangra District. During the last winter, 18o5-56,m 
Geological Surveyor was deputed to visit the 

the apex of the Doah, between the Jhelum and the ChenaK 

Iron ore worked by natives exists in the Himalaya. I uel how¬ 
ever is scarce. Coal has not been discovered, and the native ore 
hosts at the mine.s as much as English sheer iron. 

Svrmm. “The area surveyed within the past two years has 
nmount/d to square miles 17,935, and the costto Eupees 
3,04,667 or £30,466, being at the rate ot Eup-..e8 16-15-Loi 
£148.104 per square mile. There now only remam for this 
Survey the lower extremity of the country near Mooltan 
and the lower half of the Doah between the Jhelum and the 

There are 33 Dispensaries in the Punjab, which m 1855 re¬ 
lieved 79,973 persons. The annual cost to the State is its. ol, / »y. 
A Lunatic Asylum has been established and a Leper Asylum is 
contemplated. Vaccination extends hut slowly, but in 18o6, 
70,580 cases were reported of which 53,195 proved successtul. 
Sir John Lawrence analyses the system of examinations, sum¬ 
marises the results of the year, and names the oflicers deservnig 

ofcoramendatidit, ^ \ 'i. £ 

The Appendix contams finaucial details/ the text ot a treaty 

e: 2 



wifcJi Dost Moiliomert, and some? official CQrroBponaei^cq 
to n charge of misrepresentation brought by Col, Jacob 
against the First Report from the Punjab* 
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COMMtJNICATION BETWEEN CALCUTTA 
AND DACCA. 


India Records^ No. A/X 


On 11th Apfitri855, Col. H, Coodwyn, Chief Engineer, Low^ 
er Provinces, submits papers on this ssubject, and especially Lieut, 
Qreatlied^a Report. The distance from Calcutta to Dliunkalee at 
present Is about 300 miles. By the route proposed it vTOuld not 
exceed eighty miles. Colonel Goodwyn considers a special and 
cjualified Engineer necessary, with staff sufficient to survey the 
proposed water channel, or to trace the line of Bailway. On 80th 
May, the Secretary, Mr. W. Grey submits tlae correspondehce, 
and remarks that the question of an improved communicalion 
with Dacca and the Eastern Districts was taken up by this Go- 
vernment in the early part of last year in connection with the 
line of road which is being opened up beyond Dacca, throiigb 
Chittagong to Akyab.^^ Lieutenant Greathed was deputed fea 
survey, and tbe result of his enquiries may be thus stated. A 
road leaving the ten principal rivers uubridged would cost 181 
lakhs. To place steam ferries over the Ganges, Boreegupga, 
and Dulaseree would cost 5| lakhs more^ To bridge the seven 
rivers would cost 35 lakhs. But if it is to be done at all, the 
road should be made fit for conversion into a Railway. This 
would bring the expense up to 68 lakhs. It thus appears that 
the road even without bridges or ferries w'ould cost 18| lakhs, 
and would not attract traffic from the water rorite. The Lieute« 
nant Governor does not therefore recommend it. 

Identenant Greathed suggests a direct canal for steamers from 
Calcutta to Dacca. The Lieutenant Governor considers this pri- 
ma facie a startling project. He prefers Major Abererombie^a 
plan, and would propose that a competent officer be deputed to 
^‘ conduct a complete and careful enquiry as to the practicability 
of opening a route for river steamers direct from Calcutta to 
some point in tlie Siinderbuns, at an expense not disproportion¬ 
ate to the advantages that would be obtained/^ The Lieutena^jit 
'^ovexnov encloses a prospectus of tlie Eastern Bengal ilailway 
Uompauy, and believes tliat a raihvay would not bo anremunera- 



Mr. Gi'«y uabjoina a commumcation from the Calcutt^i 
CHamber of Commerco advocating a branch Railway on the 
Calcutta side of the river. 

Lieut. W. H. Greathed on 4th January reports that the 
preaent line of road from Calcutta to Dacca, a distance of 177 
miles divides itself into three Sections. The first from Calcutta 
to Jessore is 71 miles long, and is metalled and in order to Bara- 
set. Trom Baraset to Jessore it is unmetalled, hut above the 
reach of inundation. Tire ctTltivators however cut through 
the road to let off any excess of moisture, and thia,^ practice 
together with the stiff character of the mud renders the 
road very bad in wet weather. It has two unbridged rivers of 
180 and 2,bl feet width. The second sometimes becomes three 
times as deep and wide as in ordinary seasons. Prom Jessore 
to h'urreedpore the road is raised and in places metalled to 
jPooherea. From thence for 84 miles there is no road at alL 
The flood waters cover It to a minimum depth of 9| feet. 
A lino of road to be safe must have IS-i feet of embanlcraent. 
There are six rivers two of which in flood are 200 feet wide, one 
300, one 400, one 1200, and one 844. The last is OO feet 
deed. There are minor .streams. There is a low ridge which 
runs east and West across the line of drainage, but from local 
ciroumstances described by Lieut. Greathed the road cannot 
be Carried along that. Prom the end of this 34 miles t*. the 
Ganges the road is raised, but insufficient in breadth. There 
are 3 unbridged rivers in this bit. Prom the bank to Hmee- 
rampore is a mere track. From thence the road is sometimes 
a raised road, sometimes a mere track, always too low, and 
always deficient in bridges. , 

Lieut. Greathed observes that the post is now /O hours 
proceeding firom Calcutta to Dacca, or 2^ miles au hour. ^ The 
transit of troops is so slow as to cause loss and inconvenience 
to the state, hut the general traffic is carried on via the 
Stmderbunda at the following rates;— 

Description. Value per Ton, Cost of transit per Ton. 


Pie per mile. 


Bs. As. P. 


4.59 

9.36 

12.^43 


31 8 7 

4,201 G 7 
660 3 2 


Rice, .. 
Indigo, . 
Safflower, 


This is greatly increased by the cost of insuranee, estimated 
at from 5 to 10 per cent. The rates are thus incteased to ^ 



Articles. 


Ricr, 

Indigo, . 
Safilo^^er, 


Actual cost 
of Transit, 

Per mile* 
6,35 
130.62 
43,81 


Tlie rates niust be considered lu^h, and mercantile communi¬ 
cation is tlierefore imperfect, lieut. Greatlied discusses and 
condemfts the proposal to make a fair weather road. The road 
to be of real use must be metalled and maintained aboye the flood 
levels and it^the construction of such a road from Jessore to 
Furreedpore expense is the only serious difficulty Lieut. Great- 
bed proves this statement in detail, defines the line it should take, 
and estimates the expenditure at 18^ lakhs for the road and 51 
lakhs for tliree steam ferries, with Es. 400 a mile for maintenance, 
and proceeds to discuss a Eailway and a Canal, The country 
is practically on a dead level (the extreme difference on the 
130 miles sectioned being but 13.72 feet/^) The export to 
Calcutta of good» amoimts to :— 


From Dacca, .., 

„ Naraingunge, 

Maunds, . 


Mamds. 

15,59,125 

19,01,000 


Value Ra, 
27,31,070 
40,27,875 


34,60,125 Es. 68,08,945 


Fifty per cent, may be added to this for the export of smaller 
places.*^ The import of salt only into Dacca was 2,79,986 maunds 
in 1851-52, and though this has decreased it would rise again 
with a Bailway. The total of imports is perhaps 2,89,645 maunds 
a year. The Serajganige trade is 

Exports, ... . ,..Mds. 36,30,000 

Imports, ... .. .. 8,27,600 

The Exports are worth nearly a million sterling. Lieutenant 
Greathed enters into further calculations, and arrives at the 
conclusion that then have 1,12,575 tons as the average 
quarterly trade in one direction or an manual amount of4,50,300 
(four hundred and fifty thousand three hundred) tons, which 
might profitably be conveyed by a Railway established betw^cen 
Calcutta and Dacca at a lower freight than that which obtains 
at present. This would, indeed, appear enough to do, being 
more than is conveyed in a year by any Railway in the IJnited 
Kingdom, with four exceptions/’ Lieutenant Greathed believes 
a canal of 100 feet wide and 10 deep would allow long iiarro^v 
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I sejSw steamers to attain a velocity of 15 miles an hour. Tli«c 
’^nid be no difEciilty in attaining such a deptli. Lieutenant 
Greathed describes the workj and observes‘'‘from the Burraseeah 
River there is a eontiniious and nearly direct line of creeks to 
iPurreednore. open in the rains, and ki part during the whole 
year. Frotn the Ganges to Dacca, the case is similar, and with 
the exception of the creek across the tong^ie ot land.hetwecu the 
Pnbtserree and Boreegunga the direction is almost continuously 
straight. If these ooidd he converted into Canals, it would esta¬ 
blish 74 miles out of the vrhole distance, 177, at a very ymall 
cost.” He oonsidersitimpossible toestimate the cost. Fhe Super¬ 
intending Engineer, Major 'W. Abercrombie, on 30th March, re¬ 
views Lieutenant Greathed^s JEteport, concurs as to the iiiutility of 
a road, agrees that a Railway wotdd pay, and gives the following 
opinion as to the line to he adopted. “ As respects the line or di¬ 
rection of the Rail, it ought, in my opinion, to pass through Jessore 
and through or near i'nrreedporo > it ought also, if carried through 
Dacca to be continued to Naraingunge so as to intercept the trafSc 
from Mymensing, Sylhet, and Assam ; Feringee Bazar might be 
itiade the eastern terminus in lieu of Naraingunge, but this is a 
matter for consid'eration and report; if determined on, a common 
road might connect Dacca, and perhaps Naraingunge, with the 
, Rail. At the western end, I think that the line through Dum-Dum 
and Baraset should be abandoned; the Rail should belearried 
from Calcutta to Barraekpore and thence across to Bongong and 
Jesscre.” He considers Lieutenant Greathed’s estimates gene- 
rally too low, and does not recommend the Canal. Admitting 
a speed of 12 miles an hour, the steamers could only run 14 
hours a flay, and “there are several other objections scarcely 
necessary to enumerate in the g-reat vigilance required to protect 
thC'high embankment across the low country from burrowing 
arumals during the dry weather, the expense of _constructing and 
maintaining communication across the great rivers ; the doubt- 
ful expediency of entirely damming the inundation across the 
spaces between the rivers, &c. &c.^* 

The true remedy for existing evils he conceives will be found 
in a Canal from Calcutta to the Mutlah, which Major Aber¬ 
crombie does not doubt, “might be connected with an upper 
route to that point from Khoolna.” This question should l.>e 
thoroughly examined and reported on by a qualified person 
with sufficient staff. On 28th March, Mr. W, F. Fcrgusson 
.submits the prospectus above mentioned. On 24tli Augnat, 
Lieutenant Col. W. E- Baker, Secretary, Department Public 
Works, reports the decision of the Government of India. That 
Governmtent concurs' ivitb “ His Honor the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, in considering that Lieutenant Greathed’s .sm-vey 




^ Emirates the ^practicability of forming a metalled foM 
Irom Calcutta to Dacca at any reasmable cost/’ Tlvey desire 
to complete the road from Calcutta to .Teseore, They have 
rf^onxmeiided this proposal tb; the. Court of Direetore. They be¬ 
lieve that the road from J<^li()re to Khoolna, where all steamers 
pas|mg through the Sunderbunds touch, may also require 
to be raiswl into a second class metalled road. They digapprove 

hhe Eastern Bengal Railway observe 
siiQula the projectors W this impoiUtnt measure be disposed 
to pursue the mvestigation, and should they hereafter be able to 
bruig torward caleuktions of cost and returns based on reliable 
data and exiubitmg a fair prosiJeet of suwjess, the Government 
ot Inma, .1 am directed to state, will be prepared to submit the 
project to tlie Honorable Court of Dii-ectors, with their recpm- 
menuation that the Line be conceded to the Company repre- 

t6rm$ tkat iiiave been 
mutually agreed upon between the Government and the exist¬ 
ing Hallway Companies.'’' 

_ On 16th January, 1856, the Under-Secretary reports that the 
Government of Bengal has appointed Mr. Smith, Civil En<n- 
neer, to make the investigations suggested by Major Ahercrom- 
bie. Mr. omith s report beam date 10th May, and on 22nd May, 
■the Inout.^Goyernor submits it, with certain suggestions of detail. 
Mr. Smith discusses the level reached by the great flood of the 
Isnamutfee in 18.24, analyses the information obtained fi'om 
natwe officials, and decides that«the present line of road ex¬ 
tending as far the west bank of the Juboonah river has 
not bean flooded by the highest inundation ever known" 
The road between the 'Juboonah and the Ishamuttee was how- 
.ever covered. « The flood Hue of 1824 being thus shown to be 
under datura, it follows by the concurrent testimony given 
at Gyaghatta, Kalipore and Bongong, that the flood line of 1839 
(which was 4 feet lower) must have been 24.22 under the same 
and thm level would have sufficed to lay 4 miles of the yoad 
between the two rivers under water/’ 


describes the existing state of the line, analyses 
diflerent lines suggested, ami recommends a route by old Bon- 
gong as crossing the Ishamuttee at tlie easiest point. On 11th 
July, the Govt, of India orders estimates to be prepared for 
the road, including the road from Jessore to Khooba. The 
route to be adopted, if the Lieut. Governor approves, is that 
recommended by Mr. Smith. The Appendix contains estimates 
for lUl the improvements, and roads and works suggested or 
dMcussed by Lieut. Greathed. It contains also various returns 
of ,the trade between Calcutta and Dacca condensed above.- Of 


t,liB taosfe important arc the refcnms from Dacca, NaraiA- 

jPbge and Serajgunp 

Return of Exports and Imports between Calcutta Dacca 
furnished by Mr. Forbes, Secretary, Dacca Bank. 


2. Jute, {loo«e)> 

Slimj Hemp, (loose), .. 
Gunny Bags, ... 

Uidesf,,.. ^ 

Muslins tind Kussida., 
Safflower, 

Bape Seed,!.. 

Linseed, iV. 

Itulai, .M ».» 

Tool, (Sesainun)t 
■Biee, ■... ^ ■, ^ 

Dliauj, ... 

Moon^/ ... : 

Khesgaree, ... 

Gram, ... ... 

Indigo, 

Crime, , *.»* 

Linto, ... ... •** 

Sugar, 

Tamarinds, .. 

Choeso, 

8oip, ... M. 

Orangcg, ... 

Tea, ... 

Bailway Sleepers, 

EngHsli Cot-ton Thread, 

--- Piece Goods,.. . 

Moonga Silk,..* 


Local Value 
per 100 

Mdg. 


Annual Amount 
ofMds.of 
Export. 


m 


200 
400 
432 
1,028 

2,000 

225 

200 

62*8 

125 

112*8 

60 

87-8 

62-8 

176 

16,000 

1,600 

80 

300 

31*4 

80 

700 


3,760 

15 ,() o 6 


Mds. 


Boat hire 
per 100 
Mda. 


1 , 80,000 

13,000 

16,625 

9,000 

26,600 

80,000 

60,000 

2<^000 

10,000 


, 7,000 

, 5,000 

, 6,000 

, 3,500 

, 20,000 

16,600 

8,000 

1,000 

„ 2,000 
( 1,00,000 
I 200 lacs 
„ 15 , 59,126 

„ 15 , 69,125 

Imports, 

,, 8,000 

300 


Es. 


18 

30:"' 

31.4 

16*4 

ii's 

18.4 
13-4 
12*8 
18 
12-8 
12-B . 
12 S 
12-8 
12-8 
'25 
22 
14 
14 
16 
19 

18*12 

110 


17*3 

18*12 

25 
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Sl 


^. ^‘lessrs^ I^oky Brothers^ Rehirn 0/ E^porls and Imports^-, 
, Naraingurigen 


' 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 : ... ■ 

Natt^be of OExpobts. 

|S 

§ i 

(3 Kl 
w-* 

PI” 

Ui' 

a> 0 

SVH 

«> ,5 k>irt S? 

Bate of Insurance 
or transit, or alloiv- 
ance mad© iy Mor* 
chan’s in their , cah 
culaiions to cover 
loss or damage ariS' 
iiig from present 
mea^^ of transport. 


Gunny Bags, large and 







small, poi' 100, 

900 

6,00,000 


1 


2 

Jute, 

200 0 0 

2,00,000 




2 

vSaiHower, 

2,500 0 0 

SO.OfX) 




1 

Linseed, . 

200 0 0 

40,000 




1 

Sesamun or Teel Seed, 

175 0 0 

60,000 




1 

Coriander Seed, 

50 0 0 

30,000 




2 

Mustard Seed, 

200 0 0 

1,00,000 




2 

Aniae seed, ... 

150 0 0 

7,000 




1 

Bice, 

100 0 0 

6,000 




1 

Paddy, . 

87 8 0 

2,00,000 


1 


2 

Chillies, ... 

300 0 0 

5.000 


& . 


2 

Onions, 

50 0 0 

20,000 


0 

bfi 


2 

Mascally, 

50 0 0 

90,000 


g 


2 

Khasareo, ... ... 

4000 

80,000 


<Xf 

t 

pt 
. a; . 

1 

Kalijeera, . 

200 0 0 

5,<X)0 


«s 

a 

© 

2 

Potatoes, . 

100 0 0 

10,000 


r § 

<D 

O-i 

2 

Mustard Oil,... . ... 

7(X) 0 0 

30,000 



fS 

2 

Kuth,. .. . 

600 0 0 

12,000 


0 

& 


!■ 

Mathee, 

100 0 0 

15.000 


jij 


2 

Bun, (Hemp),. 

300 0 0 

35,000 


q 


1 

Cotton, . 

900 0 0 

10,000 


X) 


2 

Soap, ... 

700 0 0 

8,000 




3 

ludigo, 

15,00000 

4,000 


1 


3 

Lime, . 

4000 

1,00,000 


Ph 


2 

Moong, 

76 0 0 

20,000 




3 

Peer Homs . 

300 0 0 

■ 10,000, 




2 

BuiTah^e Pitto, per 100, 

4000 

25,000; 




3 

Hides, ... per 100, 

700 0 

1,30,000 




3 

Oranges, per 100, 

0 6 0 

1,00,000 




2 

Tamarinds, . . 

31 4 0 

lO.OCK) 




2 

Turmeric, . 

150 0 0 

20,000 


■ :'l 




























'tinted Statement 


of Annual E^orU md Imports of the Seratgun^eMari^t} prepared hg MesWS Mfickey^Barry 


Description of Merchandise. 


£ks;pQTis. 

Jut% ... ... . 

Bice, 

Mustard seed, ... 
linseed, 

Bkali, Kaley, &c-.. 

Sugar, 

Kar DoUooa, 

Turmeric, ... 

Cring&r, ... 

Tobiico, 

Indigo, ... 

Sun, (Kemp), 2,000 mds. 
Hides, 80,000 maniids. 
Gunny Ba|s, 


Sait,% 


Total, 

Imports. 


Iron, ... 

Brass Tots and Pans,— 
Spelter, .. 

Total, 


> -Ko!-of 

Maunds. 

Price. j: 

"Value. 

Knpees. 

Boat hire to Calcutta. 
Rupees. 

Insurance. j? 
Bupe^. 

Total cost of 

rransit includtng 
Insurance. 

10,00,000 

16,00,000 

2,50,000 

1,60.000 

1,20,000 

80,000 
. 1,20,000 
25,000 
16,000 
1,20,000 
?,0Q0 
50,000 

1,000 corge 
10,00,000 pcs. 

Bs. 2 

1- 4 

2 

2- 8 

1-8 

6-8 

4 

2 

4 

5 

150 

3 

15 

12 per 100 

20,00,000 

20,00,000 

5,00,000 

4,00,000 

1,80,000 

5,20,000 

4,80,000 

50,000 

64,000 

6,00,000 

10,50.000 

1,50,000 

15,000 

12,00,000 

25 2,50,0001: 

25 4,00,000: 

*^4-12-9 62,000 

25 40,000 

25 80,000 

25 20,000 

25 30,000 

25 6,250 

25 4,000 

25 80,000 

50 3,600 

25 12,500 

25 <800 corge) 500 

25 20,000 

1,00,000 5 per 100 
1,00,000 „ 
25,000 

20,000 „ 

9,000 „ 

26,000 „ V 

24,000 „ 

2,500 „ 

3,200 „ 

BG,000 „ 

26,25024per 100 
7,5005 per IGO 
750 „ 

60,000 „ 

3,50,000^ 
5,00,000 
87,000 
*000 
- 39,000i 

46,000 
54,000 
8,750. 
7,200 
60,000 
29.750^ 
20,000 
1,250 . 

'• $0,000^ 

-:- - -—- - - , 

. 36,30,000 


91,09,000 

2.5 9,08,750 

4,34,200 

13,42,960 Es. 

8,00,000 

5 , 400 bales 

3,1 80,000 

..1 15,000 

1,200 

.. 1,000 . 

P^. 4 

4,000 

4 

40 

9 

82.00,000 

I'.eo.ooo 

1,60,000 

60,000 

48,000 

9,00£ 

Boat hire from Calcutta 
25 2,00,000 

25 600 

ij 25 2,000 

1 25 3,76€ 

25 300 

> 25 25€ 

1,60,000 5 per 100 
8,000 „ 
aooo „ 

^ 8,000 „ 
2,400 

if. 450 « 

,L^ 

8,60,000 -V 
8,600 
10,000- 
6,750 

‘ 2;70o;:r 

■ ^ 700 . 

J ---- - - 

8,27,600 

................ 

■ %37,00( 

r 2,06,* 

)ll, 81,850' - . 

3,88,760 7 

8,144,57,600 

- ---- 

. 1,27.46,0G( 

) ■ 11,15,651 

5)8,16.050 

^ 17,81,780 7;^ 
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BACCA ANI> ARRACAN ROAD. 

India Records, No. XIX. 

On 28th August^ Lieut* G. Sims reports on this road. He 
explains the delays which had occurred in preparing the report 
and proceeds to notice the First Division, '' The line commences 
at Daoodcandy on the River Megna, and passing through the 
Civil Station of Commillah, ends at Chittagong, a distance of 
neaily 127 miles/^ This road is an old one ^out 5 feet in 
height and 12 in ^’eadth, with 105 brick drains and bridges* 
Its conversion into a Grand Trunk Road was coinmenoed in 
February, 1854, and in the following two seasons 
50| miles well advanced towards completion, 

17 „ in progress but not much advanced, 

22| „ but little, or not yet commenced. 

Total, 96 miles from Chittagong to Commiilah in progress/^ 

' The labourers are engaged on the petty contract system. 
They are however xinwilling to work at a distance from their 
homes, and it results that many contracts in succession (even in 
tlie portion from Chittagong to the Fenny, first commenced,) 
have not been completed/' The 31 miles froxn Commiilah to 
Daoodcandy on the Me«‘na have not been begun, for labourers 
are not procurable in T'ipperah, and the supply from a distance 
i$ drained off to Arracan and Akyah. In Akyab, coolies were 
iictually receiving lls. 35 a month. 46 new brick bridges and 
drains are required between Commiilah and Chittagong^ to 
replace the wooden bridges of the old line, Lieut. Sims 
observes that most of the old bridges between Daoodcandy 
and Commiilah must be broken up, but these 31 miles are for 
the present passable for troops. European assistance is much 
required, paHicularly in brick making. The expenditure in- 
cuiTcd in earth-work for this division amounts to Rs. 79,689-7-1 
and the total expenditure in round numbers to one lakh of rupees. 
The remaining earth- work will cost Rs. 1,55,371, and the bridges 
about two laldis of rupees. This is exclusive of the bridges 
between Commiilah and Daoodcandy. The Executive Engineer 
thinks it advisable to adopt monthly^ payments for la« 
bourers, regard being lead to the diminishing number, and the 
temptations offered in Arracan, The road in the 1st Division 
will be fully practicable for troops in the ensuing cold season; 

The Second Division extends from the left bank of the 
River Kurnofoolee opposite to the town of Chittagong as for as 
the Saleedoung Hill Range, \vbich is said to be the border be¬ 
tween the Arrncan and Chittagong Districts. It is about 86 





Bogineers, as its Executive Engineer.” Lieut, Sims describes 
the" old road, and observes that Captain 'White’s track was never 
completed, and has been devoured by jungle. Even the trace 
was found for a considerable exteut of country quite useless, and 
was abandoned. Mr. Sims describes the work required, and ob¬ 
serves that “ at the close of the first season, or in May, 18S4, 
the greater part of the 35 miles in the plains had received renew¬ 
als, and a road 12 feet broad, raised to a height (varying from 6 
to 12 feet in many part,s) sufficient to prevent flooding was made 
passable for troops. Also in the hilly parts cutting down the 
jungle, clearing the line to 180 feet width, and gruhhing up the 
roots of the jungle in 30 feet, occupied most of the season, hut 
by its close a 12 feet road in the 30 feet breadth w.as actually 
prepared. Also from the point commencing White’s trace, 
to Gurjuueeah, on the Baghkhalee, or about 18 miles, the jun- 
gle, which was denser and with larger timber than in the pre¬ 
ceding part, was opened and cleared to a less width of about 
.bO feet j and in some parts a passable road, 12 feet broad, 
raised while the whole was practicable. In the season 1854-55, 
the Executive Engineer completed the renewal of the 12 feet 
road in the plains, and then endeavoured to increase the line 
in the hilly and jungle country from the 35th to the 83tJi.milo 
from the 12 feet breadth of last season to the 30 feet required 
.('or the future Trunk Boad.” Nearly all the temporary bridges 
of jungle wood that are required have been constructed, being 
J54 bridges and 160 drains ; the broad streams however remain 
unbridged, and must be crossed by ferry boats. I’he expenditure 
in: two seasons has been with establishments about Rs. 1,33,000. 
The line in the 2rid division will he ready for the march of 
Regiments in January, 1856. No carts however can travel on 
it, and the period of its conversion into a metalled Trunk Road 
must be uncertain. 

The Third division commences from the south base of the 
Sttleedoung Hill Range. " It traverses iu a southerly direction 
through the dense forest jungles as lying between the eastern shore 
of the Naff, and the Hill Ranges, which, at a few miles’ dista.uae, 
run in a course somewhat parallel to the south-east coast of the 
Bay of 'Bengal. Through a distance of at least 45 miles of this 
forest and hilly country the lirie passes, after leaving Baleodoung 
until it has turned the River Naaf and emerged into the open 
and cultivateil country about 3 miles to the east of Mungdoo. 
Thence it continues at no great interval from low hill ranges, for 
about 16 miles up to the village of Mraiighoha, situated iffiout 
half a mile or so from the sea beach. So far the wevr line is 
opened and practicable. Beyond Mraughoha the line will keep 


r to the hills for ^ few miles^ until ruiirjmg south they tip* 
proach the beach near a pe<mliarly shaped rock caUeti 
Putidoo. Here the road, after passing between two detached 
hills on the margin of the beach, will be taken in aa easterly 
direction through a dense forest jungle, frequented hy wild efe« 
phants, to the foot of the loftier range which separates the Etver 
Myoo and its valley from the low country aud jimgles on the sea 
coast. Thence the ascent to the pass of Mynow toung will be corn- 
lueOced/' a work of imtneuse labour from the peculiar shape of the 
Raiige. The line will theircrosstheMyoat Rixtlieedourjig, and the 
Moungyne Creek hw^kyab, Mr. Sims describes the worky and 
observes that the road is i)racticable for troops to Mraiighoha. 
Thence by the coast line they can reach Akyah, It is impo.ssi- 
ble in the present position of the labour market to state \vhen 
the good road w'ill be finished. No estimates moreover have 
been furnished on account of Lieutenant Meades illness. Mr; 
Sims speaks highly of the assiduity and success of Mr, Nield, 
Assistant Executive Officer, did Division. On 1st Oetobei, 
Jjieutenant Col. H. Goodwyii solicits furtfier orders, and remarks 
that European Overseers are almost unprocurable. 


CREEK NAVIGATION FROM AKYAB TO TOUNGOOR 
India Records^ No, XIX. 

On 7th January, Capt, W, Dicey, Isl; Assistant Master 
Attendatit, rejxnts that this route is by a series of creeks and 
small rivers, varying in breadth from 60 yards to 3 miles, 
peidectly sheltered from the sea, which is only seen at two 
openings, where the extensive sands and large islands form 
a complete protection, rendering the communication safe for 
boats and steamers of a light draft at every season of the j'^ear, 
the least water being 6 feet; and the tides not exceeding three 
knots per hour on the spinngs, and two on the neaps. In 
the dry season the water is brackish throughout/^ The banks of 
the creeks have a few small villages. Boats, Ivithout the aid of 
the steam, would move with great tincertainty to time, being 
dependent on tides, which, although favourable in ono'^reek, would 
be advei'se in another, After passing through the Woing-pyke, 
on the downward passage, and enteiding the bay formed by 
Ramree Island and the main land/^ A large creek at the base 
of Mount Surma appears the one best adapted for'communi- 
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eation witli Toungoop, being sheltered from all sides. Mount 
Surma too would afford a good depot for stores and troops. 
“ The least water at the entrance of this creek is 9 feet, and 
a rise of 6 feet on the neaps would admit vessels of SSO to 300 
tons drawing about 13 or 14 feet. When inside, a commodious 
anchorage is found in 4 or 5 fathoms within a few yards of the 
nullah already described, as leading up to the village. Ves-- 
sels of a larger draft should anchor about two miles outside 
the entrance of the creek in 8 to-10 fathoms, where they may 
lie witbi perfect safety at all seasons of the year, and discharge 
their cargo into boats.” From the entrance of the creek to 
Tpungoop is only 8 miles. Capt. Dicey therefore recomraeuds 
that two small steamers with flats should be attached to this 
coast. Their draft should not exceed 8 feet. They would carry 
500 troops with their baggage, and accomplish the distance 
between Akyab and Toungoop in three days. 


TOUNGOOP MOUNTAIN ROAD. 

India Secords, No, XIX, * > 

On 3rd July, 1855, Lieut. T. G. R. Forlong reports on this 
road. It has cost 

“ The Arracan Section at Rs, 2,088 per mile. 

The Pegu Section at „ 3,262 „ „ 

The Meaday Section at „ 957 „ „ 

At the end of May, 27 miles had been opened out to a width 
of “from 15 to 20 feet on each side of the range, being a 
total of 54 miles out of 80.” The gradients are so light that 
they appear almost intended for a cart road. The great oh- 
Stacie to work is the shortness of the season, only three 
months in 1854 and 4 in 1855. This is owing to the fevers 
which follow the cessation of the rain. It would therefore 
in Lieut. Forlong’s opinion be expedient always to commence 
with th (3 hill work, some other work which can be carried ou 
in the unhealthy season. Such a practice enables the depart¬ 
ment to keep its servants instead of depending on chance labour 
and moreover diminish the comparative cost of superintendence. 
This might also be reduced in Lieut. Forlpng’s opinion by 
substituting officers of the line for Overseer^ They cost little 
more. They make fe>ver blunders, they control their men. 
better, and they need no spurring. In March, the expenditure 





»:&ttperrateiiii3ence vrto cent, on tiie total outlay. 

In tl'iewnP-«‘J?loy6‘^ months it rises as high as 25 or 30 per ^ent. 
Ifrom the commeDccnient in Sept, 1853 to May, i8»5 the 8X« 
penditure on establishment was 13 per cent, on total olitlay. 
'jPhe cost oi’the mountain sections from past experience is .£'500 
to J700 a mile bridged and metalled. Lieut, forlong mentions 
and praises his Assistants, particularly Overseer Magrath, who 
is recommended for promotion as an Assistant Executive Offi¬ 
cer. Ou 27th Jane, Lieut. Forlong submits a second report on 
his lahowrers and their organization. . 

The labourers are Burmese from Pegu. They are better than 
Bengalees or Madrmees, and leceive usually. 

-itfr?!. Womm, Jf paid in geit of ^ 

Mail and Wimtan. 

0-4-0 to 0-5-4 
none. 


0.3-8 to 0-4-0 01-7 to 0-2-0 
0 5-4 to 0-8-0 0-4-0 to 0-5-4 


Plains, 

Mountains, 

ISfo advances are made, hut rice is sold in the camp to them, 
or an allowance of Es. 8 to 12 a month is granted to shop¬ 
keepers to secure fair rates. The Burmese require kind t,rp.t- 
ment, personal attention to the men, approval wheie it is possible 
to approve, but above all a laugh or a Joke. The workmen 
are organized in gangs under Goungs. These men are paid 
by the month, and draw a per-ce.ntage on the number of their 
men. At first men of hereditary influence were selected. 
Now the officers select the ablest. Good 6 ouug 3 sometira.es 
gain as much as Bs. 50 a month, while indifferent men only earn 
about Bs. 30. When work is slack or stopped by order the 
Goung gets from 8 to Bs, 30 a month. From November to May, 
2,000 labourers and 1 or 200 carpenters can be kept upt, hut once 
Mr. Forlong had 3,300 sets or 4,600 people. In the Arxacan 
Section of the mountain line, 2,000 seems the highest number 
that Can be kept up. Indian workmen do not do well in BurmaE, 
They are too fond of liquor, sickly, and difficult to manage. The 
Burmese work with a spirit, and the blasting parties are very 
clever indeed. They want better tools. The Indian labourers 
become very rapidly demoralized. Of 150 Coringa labourers 
who were imported in November and who were w ell looked after 
and well treated, not 50 are alive, or capable of work from drunken- 
and debanchery. The only way to import them is 
whole villages, with a promise to employ them for 
months in each year. These villages as caste com¬ 
munities' would restrain the extreme vice tiiat prevails. 
Lieut, Forlong adds a memorandum drawn up by hiin for 
the guidance of yomig Overseers, There should be 3 intel¬ 
ligent men who can write to every lOO men. These men 


ness 

Jiy 

six 
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shoulA act as foreiueii come for orders every eveuitxg) and give 
the orders the next mornings They lanst shew no anger at non- 
but simply require the Goung to get the work doBe, and 
put down the men who have not done their tasks in the day 
book. If a task is really too difficult and the man who has failed 
is diligeut as the rest^ he should be let ofi'. The Government 
of India on 21st December praises Lieut. Porlong^s report,, 
anxiouncoa the publication of his memoratidum on . labourers, 
and promotes Overseer Magrath as proposed. 


JAILS OF BENGAL. 
In 1855-56. 


25th November, 1856, Dr. F. Mouat, Inspector of Jails, re¬ 
ports that in March, 1856, the JaUs in Assam, Arracan, and the 
S. W. Frontier were added to his charge, and that he hopes be¬ 
fore the close of next year to have visited every Jail under his 
control Jlis chief object has been not to furnish crude theories, 
but to collect information. Dr. Mouat describes the plan of his 
report, and proceeds to state that on 30th April there were 18.788 
male and 568 female prisoners in the Jails. This calculation 
however^ for reasons given, is imperfect. The number of crimi¬ 
nals to population is extremely small. In the Jails <3X- 
clusive of the lock-ups, there is space for 21,165.i males and 
1571 females at 24 superficial feet for each. The amount of 50D 
cubic-feet ordered by the Court of Directors is seldom available, 
and many Jails last year were overcrowded. In Bajshahye 
e^ch prisoner had only 394 cubic-feet, and the mortality was 
17,843 per cent. At Dacca it was 330 feet in the less crowded 
and SOO feet in the crowded wards. It is probable that at the full 
rate ordered by the Court there is not room for the prisoners. 
3,2512 males and 365 females* were employed in manufactures, 


he most importaut being 

Males. 

Females. 

Brick making. 

762 

0 

50 

Pounding Soorkee, 

154 

Pottery, ... ... 

73 

0 

Gunny weaving, ... 

... 1558 

16 

Cloth, ... 

759 

23 

Carpet^*, .. ... 

373 

0 

" Paper making, 

... 1091 

' 26 

Basket making, ... 

... 4.21 

0 
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The svlaet ave most distiitguish^tl ibt tlm 
variety of tbeir manwiiactuveja are Alipore, Patnaj Hopghlj?^ 
MoBgliyr^ Jessore/NinW^^ and Sylbet. Tim gross roceiptisi of 
the year from ilib source amoiimed to Rs. 2,00^14S and the 
net receiptfcJ to 90^85&.3-l. The following shows the aun^ 
fimount produced by each prisoner in the four best Jails 
Iloogbly, ... ... Ks. 5343 3-S 

... ... .<■ SI’S 

JeSvSore, ... ... ... S6-0 • 2*5 

Nuddeffc, ... ... ... 1'^’' 

5737 persons are employed on the roads, as jail serA^'ants ana in 
iTjbcellanedns ocdtthations, The cost of the prisoners amounts to 
Rs. 8,14,93842-2, or per head exclusive of establishments to Rs. 
256-8-9 a year. Dr. Mouat notices some details in the increase 
of the average cost, and proceeds to say that the subject of reor-^ 
ganiziug the guards is riutler the consideration of GoA'ernmont, 
The average of deaths, taking the above imperfect average of the 
jail population as the basis of the statement, has been lO'SO? 
against 10 075 in 1854^55. A.s yegmds easte and classes this 


'mortality showed itself thus 


Hindu Prisoners, 
Miissnlmau >, 
Other classes, ,, 


Average 
Number, 
11443 55 
5,88245 
962‘<>2 


Deuth$, 

1,352 

469 

198 


Mem Mor^ 
tality, 
11*513 
6*8t4 
20*562 


10*307 

And as regards occupation thus :— 

Average strength. Fer>^cen:tage, 
Working on roads, ... . . 3,367*83 17'406 

Engaged in matiufactures, \ .> 6,076’ 17 10*253 

Otherwise employed, .. .. 3,595*34 7*056 

Xnefticicnt from age and iiifinnitfes, 3,095*29 7’4.20 

Total,... 16,048*63 10*506 

Women were less than half as liable to disease as men, and 
there is little difference between tbe mortality of prisoners, in 
their own districts, and in any other. The healthiest jail was 
that of Cachar, and next that of Nuddea. The least healthy 
was that ofBhauguIpore. It is Dr. MouaPs opinion, derived 
from statistics of the North Western Provinces spread over a 
very long period, that the great cause of death is disease of the 
chgestiA^e organs, that is, imperfect or unhealthy diet. The escapes 
have been numerous. During the year the Inspector haa been 
armed with tbe powers of a Magistrate and the proliibltiob 




ol tcbaccp lias been raoro vigiclly, enforced, Tbe first Append is 
contains a separate report on the condition of each prison 
•visited by Dr. Monat. The second, contains the n-ambcr of pri¬ 
soners in eveiy Jail, the third/the number of prisoners employed 
in manufactures^ the fourth, the outturn of those manufactures, 
the fifth, an abstract of each prisoner’s earnings, the sixth, a 
detail of his cost, the seventh, detailed statements of mortality, 
the eighth, the number of escapes. All the results are summa¬ 
rized in the body of the report. The ninth and tenth enter further 
into the question of mortality, and the eleventh describes the diet. 
The twelfth oonMins a correspondence on the suppression of to¬ 
bacco. The result is that the great body of the Medical Service 
consider that no ill effects have "resulted from the prohibition, and 
the few who hold it injurious, base their ideas on the assertiou 
that smoking diminishes the influence of malaria. 


JAILS OF THE N. W. PROVINCES. 


In 1855. 

A » 

On SSith October, 1856, Mr. Fleetwood Williams reports that 
there has been an increase in the daily average of prisoners 
of Es. 206, but the expenditure has decreased Rs. 48,887-0-11, 
though Es. 10,005-2-2 have been granted to Magistrates in com- 
pensation for convict labour. Deducting this increased charge 
the decrease of expendituro is Ils. 5.8,892. Mr. Williams 
mentiona some details of increase and decrease, and observes 
that the mortality amounted to 7'14 against 4.52 in 1854, but 
the increase ■was caused by an. outburst of mortality in .Benares 
and some other jails. At Benares the mortality was 24.59 per 
cent, from cholera and a very latal kind of dysentery. The 
mortality was wholly among the out-gangs the season being 
unusually sickly. “ In the Allahabad Jail the mortality, owing 
to cholera, was 11.88 per cent. At Mirzapoor it was 10,67. 
At Azimgnrh 10.60. In both these Jails the same disease 

appeared which was so fatal at Benares.” ■ „ .nn 

The nnmher of prisoners employed in manufactures is 3,422 
against 2,824 in 1866. The net profits of their labour amount 
to Es. 34,872-4-1; 2,384 prisoners are employed in the jails in 
lieu of hired servants. “ The principal and most profitable 
inRinitaetures in the Agra and Bareilly Central Prisons 
and Allahabad and Benares Jails, are paper making, blanket 
weaving, carpet making, manufacture of pottery, ditto of sut- 
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i. e. cotei^i carpets/ Woolleri,^^ rugs. ' 

(flifeeut towels, dustei’s, taHe.iiuen and 

printing presses yield large retiirns/book-binding Has been most 
profitably executed. The dyeing shop and basket mixiiufactory 
The iioa and brass turtiirig lathe at Bareilly turns 
0ut Very ^ good work and brings coxisiderable profit.”^^ 

The nnniber of escapes and recaptures has, increased. At¬ 
tention has been paid to the education pf the priso 
to the prescribed extent: 1,^539 have been taught in Jail 
both to read and write^ 302 to wTitCj and 3,513 to raad/^ 
Mr. 'Williams (3«ipares atatistics with, the Punjab and Bengal 
remarking that the average of prisoner in the 
Provinces has been 22,306, and their average cost Ils, 30-0-61* 
6'he cost is less than that of the Punjab by Es. 0-15-11 and 
that of Bengal by lls. 6-14-24. He proceeds furthet in the 
comparison,,, which is "usually favourable to the North Western 
Provinces, and estimates the net value of convict lahotxr in the 
Provinces at Rs. 3,95,247-13-0. The Appendix contains the 
Tables from w^bi<3h the above results are summarised. 


THE FORD WAH. 

iVb. XOT 

Tuk Ford Wah is the junction of the Western N-arra branch 
with the Ghorr Cana,I. in the Shikarpore CoUectorate. -On 
15th N ovember, 1854, the Deputy Collector of Larkaniih writes 
that the cham of water from the Ghorr is too great,’ It is* 
therefore necessary to join it to the Narra, That river has 
too much water, and by the junction about 8,000 beegas of 
land now uncultivated will become cndturable. The boat traffic 
between various points will also be accelerated four-fifths* 
Gn 24th November, 1854, Lieut. CoL H. B, Turiier, Suxierin- 
tending Engineer in Sind, observes that the Hood level of the two 
streams must be ascertained. On 2ncl December, theA^eipiity 
Collector reports that the levels are favourable. On 12tk 
J^inuary, Col. Turner again calls attention to the levek, and 
on 13th January, Mr. W. Hardy, Surveyor, thinks the Ghorr 
is the higher,^ and directs the work to be stoxd^ed. Major 
Stewart, CoUel'tor, in Upper Sind op 18th January replies that 
the vx‘rmndars are doing the woit for thomselyes, they, m 
spending Rs. 18,000 on "it, and if they place confidence m their 
own notions of levels Government officials have no right to stop 
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tTimf On 20fc'h February, 1855 , tbe Deputy Collector of Jjar-.^ 

kauah reporte that the Supermtending Engineer has taken 
levels and proiwunced them favourable. The total cost will boRs. 
33,466. Of this amount they are bound to give B,s. 13,o lo in 
labour for canal elearances. The rest la their own, and tho 
Deputy Collector suggests that Government should^ pay lialt. 
On 17th April, 1855, the work is completed, and on 3oth 
September, the Deputy Collector records ius opinion that it 
will increase the revenue by Rs. 80,000. On ,ilst xlarch, 

1855 the 4 6(K} remaining to be sanctioned ave sanctionea. 

The sagacity of Lieut. Ford, the Deputy CoUector lu eomene^ 
ing the work is highly commended. The Canal is Osundes 
ioug, 10 feet in depth, 30 feet wide at bottom, and cost alto-, 
getlier Ils. 38,560. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF PEGU. 

India Records, No. XX. 

On 26th June, 1856, Lieut. E. C. S. Williams, Supiu-inten- 
dent of the Pegu Survey, reports on the Geography of Pegii. 
Pemi contains Pegu Proper, and the portion of Arracan, south ot 
tht Keintalee Khyoung. The total area is 32,3oq sipare miles.. 
It is bounded “ on the North, by a line running East and 
West 6 miles north of Meaday, and along which piliara have 
been erected at. intervals. On tho West, by the Arracan Moun¬ 
tains, and below the Keintalee Khyoung, Ry the Bay of Benga, 
which latter also forms the Southern boundary. On the East, by 
the Sittouug River, as far North as the Ifoukthwa Khyoung, one 
of its affluents from the East, in Lat. 18? 33 N., and atoye that 
the boundary is as yet undetermined ^ all its parts wdlim the 
tropics and are embraced between the f' j ql 

M' and 19’ 27' and the meridians of L. Long. 9t 13 and 9b 

63'." The fiscal divisions of the Province are : ^ 

Sq. Mues. 

Rangoou, .. ^ 

bassein, .. .... . 

.. q 

Henzaday .. loivn 

Tharawaddy, ....... 

Th?femS line is 140 'miles long and has two ™oimtffln 

cains for its extremities, Uie Arracan Mountains on the - > 









-find tlic mountains beyoiid tlie Sitanig OQ the East, jflic l omai 
'.Range midway between these two is of brown or grey slate-day; 
With layers of bituminoiis lime-stone. Orerlying these is a bed 
of lateritc covered with trees or bamboos. The Arracan Bange 
abounds in lime-stone, .and has some free-stone to the SoTitl*. 
In Henzada, granite, green-stone and horn-blende are to be met 
with, and granite is fonnd in Prome, while there are small 
natciies of coal near Thyatmyo. ^ 

' The Yoma Range is the backbone of Pegu, running Within 
tlio Province 6’ E. ofS. Its maximum elevation is about 3000 
feet, but the sloaps are steep and difficult. The whole is densely 
ivooded, aud three pa-sses have been explored in the Northeni 
part. "Of the mountains east of the Sittoung BAyer, little is 
known. The main w'afcer-shed is said to attain a height of 7 or 
8,000 feet, and to be a considerable distance beyond the Koo- 
notiHg Range, which runs parallel to the river at a distance of 
14 or 15 miles, until turned by the Youkthwa Khyouug. It di- 
Tides the valleys of the Sittoung and Salween and extends on the 
South to Martaban. Por 60 miles south of the Proiitier on the 
East of the Irrawaddy, and for 90 miles on its West", the 
valley has a rugged appearance, and cultivation can only be 
carried on in patches. Below these limits the hills subside into 
alluvial plains, until the valley is lost in the Delta. Its breadtli 
is about SO miles equally divided by the river. The valley of 
the Hieing is identical with that of the Irrawaddy. fhe 
Puzendoung and Pegu Valleys are alike, and 30 miles north ot 
Rangoou tl‘ey SittOwng, and are lost 

in the alluvial plain. The breadth of the PuzCndoung valley is 
from 10 to 15 and of the Pegu valley 15 to 30 miles. " In tlie 
Valley of the Sittoung, the country to the west of the River, 
and near the Frontier, resembles the North-easteru portion of 
the Irrawmddy Valley." The Valley has large plains, but the 
sea of hills on the West is all but impenetrable, and the Valley 
is very thinly inhabited. ' , , 

The plains are either densely wooded or covered with cane 
and tall grass. Sometimes they undulate, but usually stretch 
into a boundless expanse of light coloiued soil. These plains 
itirnish the wealth of Pegu. “ From the Gulf of Martaban, on 
tlie Bast, to Barague Point, the most Southern extremity of the 
Province' the direction of the Coast is South-west. Thence to 
Pagoda Point, about 5° N. of W. being the boundary of the 
Delta of the Irrawaddy, it is necessarily low, flat, and difficult to 
make. The Gulf of Martaban is uiiiiavigable on account of its 
numerous sand-banks, many of which are dry at low tide, and 
the whole Coast is unapproachable, vvitMn 9 or 10 miles, by ves- 


large ake, from the same reason, except im a few places, 
where chattels are kept open Usf the streams of the rivers/* 
At the Bassein River the Coast runs N> by E. Along this Coast 
spurs of the Arracan Range shoot intp the Sea surroutuied by 
datigejt’Ous yocks* Betwc^iii tlient lie pleasapt sandy bays. Most 
of the rivers are very wide-mouthed, but the coast is very danr 

gerous. , , , , . 

The great tidal wave of the Imlian Ocean strikes tlie coast be¬ 
tween Pagoda and Baragvie Points, and then runs at d miles an 
hour towards the Gulf of Martaban. The speed then increases, 
and on meeting the Sittoung it sweeps up tliat river in a bore 11 
feet in height and of extreme fury. No steamers can ascend 
the Sittoung. This river runs about 350 miles, and drains 
some 22,000 square miles. 

The Pegu and Puzendoimg Rivers rise close to each other in 
the Yoma Range. The Pegu runs S. S. E. for 50 miles to Pegu, 
where it is 105 yards broad, and then 60 miles to Rangoon. 
The mouth of the river is vey wide, but it contracts very rapidly 
and there is consequently a small bore. 

The Puzeudoung runs usually S. by E. It is discharged 
into the Pegu river near its mouth. The Hieing rises hear 
the Prome Hills, and falls into the Rangoon Riverift Kemon- 
diiie. It is connected with the Irrawaddy at Ilteindaruibi''^ a 
stream us large as itself. It is navigable in the dry season to 
Tsan-y uay having a breadth of 180 yards, a tidal rise of 21 
feet, and 4 feet of water. ~ „ 

The Irrawaddy rises in .Lat. 28* N. and Long. 97’30 E. 
It has a course of about 900 miles, of which 240 are in the 
Province. Pegu is drained chiefly by it and its tributaries. The 
waters rise in March, and attain a height of 40 feet above the 
lowest level. In October, the river subsides sometimes a foot 
and a half a day. in the northern part the river is clear in 
the cold season. No rocks exist in the bed below Myoung. 
Above this the bed is irregular, broken, and full of rocks,, Sand¬ 
banks and islands are numerous, but are submerged when the 
river is at its highest. The velocity of the stream ranges be¬ 
tween li and 5 miles an hour. Its width at the frontier is | 
of a mile. Steamers drawing 6 feet can reach Ava in the rains. 
The tide is felt as far as Henzada. At the embouchure of the 
Eaasein river there is a sand-bank 10 or 15 leet high, so that 
tio water enters till the river in its annual rise has topped this 
bank. It receives tbe drainage of the xkrracaii Rmge. It is 
navigable, for ships as far as Bassein, but in the rains .steamers 
tlrauung 10 feet can pass through it to the Irrawaddy. The 
Irrawaddy has nine principal mouths, and the branches are. 
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The rains 
The fall is 
N. W. of 
one severe 


e^j^eeted by innumerable creeks. The Kangoon is the most 
and the Bassein mouth the deepest and luost dis^ 
taut. The other mouths, the China-Biikeer river excepted, arc 
never attempted. The banks of all except the Basseiti are 
muddy and full of alligators. The soil of the Delta is 
tremely rich, but covered with grass and forest. There are 
four lakes or lagoons, the water in which is good. The only 
mineral springs are saline. The climate is good, the nights 
being seldom sultry, and there is always a breeze, 
last from 20th May to the middle of October, 
greriitest near the coast, but is much lighter in the 
the Province. Th«fcProvmce ia generally visited by 
storm a year after the vernal equinox. 

Lieut. Williams describes the zoology of the Provmce. It 
has monkeys, elei>hants, bears, jackals, tigers, leopardi>, oxen, 
bufTaloes and most of the smaller animals in the tropics. Sheep 
have been introduced and thriven well in the North. The birds 
are like those of Bengal. Tortoises, turtles, alligators, cobras, 

. vipers and frogs are found every where. The waters teem with 
fish. The jungles abound )^rith trees, of which teak, iron- 
wood, ebony, jack, wood^oil tree, acacia catechu,, gum kino, 
and cocoteut, are the most valuable. The Province yields 
strichnon^^ senna, castor and croton oil. Rice, maize, cu¬ 
cumbers, pumpkins, brinjals, radishes, sweet potatoes, cap¬ 
sicums, tomatoes, onions, garlic all flourish.. The principal 
fruits are plantains, mangos, tamarinds, jacks, pines, oranges,^ 
limes, cocoanuts, melons, bread-fruit, cashewnuts, figs, cus¬ 
tard apples, and indigo, safflower, neepasee, amotto,. cotton, 
mulberries, tobacco, paun, betel, teel, mustard, and sesamum are 
all cultivated. 

The people, a sub-variety of the Malay race average 5-44 inchesiu 
weight 8stone 21bs. inches in weight, and are 32-5 inches round the 
chest. Lieut. Williams proceeds to describe the ordinary qualities 
of Burmese, and remarks that the most dense population dwell 
round Rangoon, in the Henzada District, in the upper portion 
of Bassein, and about Poungday. The races are located 

Races and their Localities, 


.Biimeao, ... .. 

Talamge or Moans or 
Peguans, ... 

Pwo, Sho, or Talaiug 

Rareii^,. 

Sga.u or Buimeso Ra¬ 
mis, . .... 




'"Generally distributed. > 

In the Delta, principally in the South 
and East. 

Ditto ditto in Towns. 

Ditto and sparsely towards Iho KorthA 
living apart and Often in the wildest spots. 






MoiintaiDs^ Tiie ftices of the wojiieTi nro 



... In tlio secluded parts or tue Jfonia 
Batige. They cultirato the iDittlberry for 
eiilt. . ^ ' 


Shans/ 


... In distinot communities^ here and there. 


THE PEGU SURVEY DEPARTMENT, 


India Records, No, XX, 


Ow 30tlv June, 1856, Lieut. E. C. S. Williams reports on the 
Survey Department. The Topographical Survey vaa commenc¬ 
ed in December, 1853, but the department was found iaadequatC, 
and in 1854 was increased. Native Surveyors were made out 
of Karen lads from the Missionary school at Kemmendiufc. 
Lieut. Williams recounts various charges among Ms officers and 
observes n dp to tlie 30th April, 1856, about 14,000 square 
miles of the most populous parts of the Province have been sur¬ 
veyed, at an expense of about 96,000 Rupees, or very nearly 
Rupees 7 per mile. Judging from the results of Surve)-^ e.x- 
ecuted in India, the Superifatendpnt was at the outset, under the^ 
impression that the Province might be mapped at the rate ot 
Rupees 5 per mile. The Survey ought to he completed in twq 
more seasons, i. e, by the close of 1858.” 


REPORT ON THE TOUNGHOO DISTRICT OP THE 
SURVEY. ' 


India Records, No. XX. 


On 8th May, 1856, Captain R. Stewart reports on this di.s- 
trict. “ The if^orth-eastern or Tounghoo Distijjct of the Pegu 
Survey is situated between the parallels of Latitude of the Eron- 
tier and Pegu. The Yomah Range of Hills, forming the Western 
boundary, and the limit of the Provinces of Pegu and Mantabau 
the Eaatefn. The average length and breadth are about 145 and 
50 miles, and the approximate area about 7,350 square miles.” 
The Sittoung runs nearly N. and vS. to the East of the centre 
down the district. “ For an average of 15 or 20 miles the couu- 
trf to the Welt of the Sittoung River is almost a dead flat; 
small hills then appear, which continue increasing in height till 




the Yomah Ratige;*^ Pi‘K>m theiiee to the Yoti^ali 
Kaiige the country is impracticable, has few footpaths, few vih 
lages, and those small East of the Sittonng the country is rug-, 
ged, some of the hills rising to 7,000 feet Nothing is known 
of this part of the country. The whole of the Tounghoo disticict 
is covered with jungle, either of cane or wood, and bamboos, In 
the South the soil is clayey changing towards the Nortli into 
laterite. To the West of the Sittouiig there are uO stones or 
rocks ejccei)tmg on that ocean of small hills already described 
There, there is some slate, some sand-stone, and large blocks of 
rocks/^ To the East of the Sittonng large masses of lime-stone 
are found. To thTfw^est of the Sittonng are seven large creeks, 
and a few to the East, but the latter have not been examined. 
There are no roads. There was once a brick road from Tounglioo 
to Pegu, but it is obliterated Troops can march between tliese 
two points via Shwaygeen. The population is very small, about 
4,053 oi' both sexes. For the rest the district is like, all other 
parts of Pegu ‘wanting only population. 

JOTJENAL OF A TOUR FROM TOUNGHOO TO 
THE SALWEEN. 

India Records^ No, XX, 

M a. E. O’ Riley, Assistant Commissioner, left Tounghoo on 
J anuary 16th, 1855, by boat. By the 19th he reached Moo Rati 
wiiere the country is covered with betel-nut plantations. They 
are grown on the hill sides. The trees are good, but too dose. 
The nuts are exported to the North, and with a better method 
of planting these might supply the Rangoon market. The 
Karens too cut down a portion of the trees when a Chief dies, 
that he may not lack nuts in another world. On Jamiary 
2l8t, Mr. OTliley had reached Yai Boo and proceeded to examine 
the hot springs^ It w^as found impossible to reach the larger 
springs, but those accessible from the halting place, bubble up 
from beneath tiie large granite boulders through a sand of 
quartz; crystals deposited by the disintegration of tlie granite, 
the M^atcr haviug a temperature of 129^ possessing no smell and 
leaving no deposit similar to those of a calcarious nature, nor 
does the taste exhibit any chalybeate property.'’^ It is Mr 0^ 
Riley's opinion tliat the water becomes hot from mccha- 
I'licui causes, not from any chemical combination. Two springs 
seen next day were 138® and 135^ Farlr respectively; On January 
a3rd, M.r. OTlilcy cxaniinecl the country near >Swaie^uig I’sakan 
for gold. A fow spangles of gold wwe Obtained, but a deeper 
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slfaft was requirefl, whick lie not tlie nieans of jinking. 

ISl r. 0*Pilev proceeds to describe tke hills, remarking on the wiue 
epread cultivation of the Karens. He mentions also the incident 
of his being visited by a Karen Chief and Ins tribe, all;yeiy 
drank, and disposed to be turbulent. Next day two cliildren 
stolen were given np, the Chief promised to abandon child 
stealing, and asked for a Karen Teacher, Ihe route all along 
was most difficult, the elephants in one place refusing to move 
till their loads were taken off Ou 31st January, on the Mookyee 
Khyomig, the Karens olijected to Mr. O’Hdey proceeding^tur- 
tber, the real reason of the opposition being a blood fendffie- 

tween two tribes. The Karens of the space between this halhug 

jilace and ISI at^Toung were jealous of his approach, fearing they 
kould be seised and sold into slavery. They howeveiv were 
disabused of this idea, and promised assistance. Iheyrelased 
it. lidweveiv and aid was at last brought in from the villages pre¬ 
viously passed through. The Karens of the place are wretch¬ 
edly delmsed, but cut down trees thus. “After the mormng’s 
meal, the whole of tlie men and youths proceed to the place ot 
clearing and, taking a line from the base of the hill,^commence 
operations by making only a slight iueision into the_ wood ot 
tiie largest trees, the smaller ones being left untouched, ascend- 
ino* higher up the trees of largest growth receive a deei^^ in¬ 
cision on the side of the ascent, and so on in proprtion as they 
reach the highest point for the clay^s work, and: when the hn^^ 
has been completed the treses at the top, which are seketech 
their height and fulness of head, are severed through laliing 
upon those below; an impetus is created which increases as 
it moves steadily down the hill side, and with one lengthened 
crash prostrates the whole of the forest vegetation ; the 
of the falling trees, accompanied by the shrieks and yells ot the 
opera.tors, forms a comhination ot sounds truly 
They also make suspension bridges of bamboo of 60 and bO 
i feet^spaln The people never wash themselves, but bear cold 
wouamfully. On February 9th, Mr. O^Eiley after pushmg 
through the pine forest for some days begun the ascent oTthc 
*Kat«Toung/ and by noon reached an altitude of 7,oOO iect. 
“Prom this point the whole of the mountain systems were 
traceable so far as the haze would admit of their outlines being 
follmfed, those in the far distance to the M estward, forming the 
¥alley of the Tung-.Louug of the lowest height ranging from 
‘i 000 to 3,500 feet j more Easterly the liigher ranges jiasscd 

ou the lino of route, with their tops covered with pine forests 

having an altitude of 4 to 6,000 feet, with a bold outline and 
c-Kceedingly steep flanks; and. high above allythe range upon 



I gtood, s?ome jjortions more to the Northward being foU 
ly .600 feet higher than the summit of the ' Nat-Tot-mg/ or 
probably 8,500 feet/^ A range was visible to the Eastward som 
1 Oy or 12,000 feet high. Mr. O^Riley resolved to returni, fearing 
to embroil Kimself with the Karen-nee Chiefs. Air. O-'Riley 
records the particulars of hiwS reinru. journey, of no interest ex¬ 
cept the fact that many of the trees on his road were tme 
gamboge/^ 


MAJOE JACOB PUNJAB ADMINISTIIATION, 

India Records, No. XX. 

On 2Sth May, 1855, Mr. Frore, Commissioner in Slncl, forwards 
a letter of Major Jacob to the Supreme Govei-nment, and ob¬ 
serves that the i)eculiai'ities of Major Jacob’s frontier manageinent 
are that his men never wait to be attacked, that marauders are 
checked whatever the odds, and that no private person is permitted 
to plunder or kill even an enemy. The plea of blood feud in such 
cases is considered an aggravation, as proving malice aforethought. 
Such is Major Jacob's influence over the frontier tnhes that 
rapine, once an honorable occupation is now looked on ns disre¬ 
putable, and the troops look down on the marauders as malefactors 
rather than enemies, and the plunderers in their turn are afraid 
to meet the troops. In short to cpuote Major Jacob’s own words 
'" the essence of the whole business is first to put down all violence 
with a strong hand ; then your force being known, felt, and re.s- 
pected, endeavour to excite men’s better natures, till all men see¬ 
ing that youi' subject is good and of the greatest general benefit 
to the community, join heart and hand to aid in jmtting down 
or preventiiig violence.’” This, proceeds Major Jacob, was done, 
and the tribes submitted. Their character has been elianged. 
Twenty thousand souls have taken to peaceable pursuits, and 
the men of the Sind Irregular Horse are looked on as friends 
.all over the country side. 

In the letter enclosed from Major Jacob he complains that at 
page 40, para. 133 of the Punjab Report, it is said, "the Sind 
Horse 1,400 strong (of which each man receives 30 Rupees per 
mensem) guard a Frontier only 70 miles long, and that distant 
jjenerally 80 miles from the hills. The Eusufzye Frontier, 
from Toongyee on the Swat River down to Pchoor on the 
Indus, is of the same length as the Bind Line fi-om Kusmoro 
to Khangur, and yet the former is patrolled and defended by 
the Guide Corp?, 800 strong, including both Cavalry and 
Infantry. In neither ease are the supports taken into considera- 



Our Derajat Line is supported by tbe Cavalry dt l)era 
Isniaii JChtw/ Ashce, Dera Gaisee Kliati, and Bvimioo^ abd tlic 
SiM Line by those of Sukkur and Shikarpoor/' The Siu(t 
frontier is iuailes loiig and the is the onl5V oody 

which since tB47 has been on the frontier* Major Jacob Cval- 
cxilates that in Sind there are/men to the mile as guards 
while there are 4 mm per nulO in the Derajat* The neaniess to, 
the hills of the Punjab men is an advantage, as the cavalry 
have no distance to go. No man on the Sind border is allowed 
to carry arms, and thousands have become quiet cultivators* 

‘^ Tlie paragraph quoted above from the Punjab Beport being 
fouuded on ixnperfecfc information, is then evidently incorrect as 
to foci, ami nig^st as to conck^^^ I beg respectfully to 

claim, asi I think that I have a right to do, the protection otV the 
head of the Province in which we have so long Rorved, f rom 
these injurious remarks made and pablished, regarding: our p^)*. 
ceedings, by the Board of Administration of the Punjab, who 
have evidently been misinformed as to the s tate of things and to 
whom we are not responsible:*^ This letter was transmitted to 
the Ghief Commissioner of the l^unjab who on 8th October, 18 jo, 
replies that the remarks complained of were written from notes 
compiled by Sir Henry Lawrence. He is sure that the Board had 
no intention of miarepresenting Major Jacob. The Chief G«m« 
missioned’ has no personal knowledge himself of the exact cii> 
CTUnstanccs of the Sind border. He has always understood,, 
however, that there existed a wide extent of desert between the 
cultivated and inlmbited poiriom of Sind, which Major Jacob s 
Porce guarded, and the hi Us from which the robber tribes issued 
to plnader.** That would be an advantage, as Cavalry eonld 
get between them and the hills. The Board did not state aS; 
Major Jacob sbems to think *Hha.t40O Cavalry and BOO infan- 
try guax'ded the 300 miles of the Soxithem Hci’ajat, hut that 
800 men in all guarded the 300 miles of the Southern Derajat/* 
The Cliief Commissioner cannot think the proximity of the hills 
m advantage, as the villages are liable to be plundered, before the 
troops can be collected to afford aid. The tribes in the broken 
ground at the foot of the hills are vei'y fornaidable. The Chiel Conn 
misaioner ’'" cannot believe that small Detachments of Cavalry, 
however excellent, could hold open posts close under the hills with 
inipunity It is not merely the Chief Commissioner's opinion, 
but it is that of some of the best Officers of Her Maje,styk'5 and 
the Hop*ble Company’s Service, that the Guide Corps and 
Punjab Infantry are not to he surpassed by any Native Troops 
in India. But'even a small Detachment of thesebnen could not 
safely be j>osted in the open plain in the riciriity of the hills.’* 


tLAX IK THE PUNJAB. : 

India Recordif, No/X.X 

On SSrd S(t^pteml)drj tlie Secretary to the Chief Commkisiotter 
for the Punjab »?xibrnits certaia procecnlings witli respect to the 
cultivation of flax and rearing of silk-woms in the 
With regard to flax the Committee deisire to rent 30 or 40 
beegahs of ground at Ils. 20 per beegah, on account of Govern- 
meat. They feel confident that the profit will not be less than 
lls, 2,000^ and the Chief Commissioner therefore requests sanc^ 
tion for the oxpeiiditiirc^ As regards silk the Committee recom¬ 
mend the offer pf graduated rewards such as wem giveti for 
tea in Kiingra. The prizes proposed are Rs. 250 for the 
largest quantity of dried merchantable cocoons^ Rs. 200 for a 
quantity not less than 75 seers, and Rb, 150 for any quantity 
not less than 50 seers* Moreover Rs. 250 worth of eggs should 
be^forw“arded fi’om^^Moorshedabad. For the cultivation of the 
miilberry the Society recommend a j)rize of Ks. 500 for the 
largest x>iece of land devoted to it not being less than lOO 
beegahs, Bs* 350 for the next largest not being less than 75 
beegahs, and 200 for the third largest not being less than 50 
boegahs. Moreover they advise the appropriation of soitm beegahs 
of laxiicl near the Gardens to the cultivation, fill which reoom- 
mendatipns are favourably submitted by the Chief Commissioner/ 
The Memorandum from the Society follows, detailing the re¬ 
commendations summarized above. On 13th October the Go^ 
vernmeiit sanctions all these proposals except the renting of 100 
beegahs of land for the cultivation of the mulberry. In reply on 
:80th January the Chief Commissioner assents to the propriety 
of abandoning the mulberry portion of the scheme, states that 
the expenditure on silk has already been Rs. 16.867, and ob- 
sci-v( 3 s that the returns will not cover the expenditure. The 
Chief Commissioner recommends that the experiment diould 
be cai'ried on for two years more at a cost not exceeding Rs. 
17,000. There were signs of progress. On 37th February Govern** 
ment saxfotions Rs. 11,588 in addition to the sum previously sanc¬ 
tioned, upon the distinct understanding that no further assis¬ 
tance will be granted. On Ifith July the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner again reports that during 1855 the experi¬ 
ment was vigorously prosecuted. It was then decided to proceed 
with Cashmere worxns, brit they died as re^lily^ as those of 
Bengal. The silk experiment has therefore failed in toto, after 
an expense of Rs. 10,569-9-8. The value of the silk produced 
was only Rs. 1100. /‘The conclusion, therefore, I am to state, 
appears to bo that the climate in this part 6f the Punjab is inb 
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tlie prodiictioTi of raw silk/' The Novtliei’n parts 
..w * haTe a different climate, but the Governroeut has 
not the means of trying the experiments there. 

On 12th February, 1856, Mr. .D. F. McLeod, Mernhcr of the 
Coitncil of the Agri-Horticultural Society submits his views on 
the silk experiments. The Bengal worm has failed. He tliiuks 
the Cashmere insect on the other hand, which is identical with 
that of the South of Europe, has not had a fair trial. He 
therefore considers it expedient that the experiments should Ije 
coirtinued. For it is found “ that all the operations of tlie sea¬ 
son can he closed by the end of April, and last but for two or 
th^'ee months in all. The silk produced from this worm in itspu-e- 
seivt state, and as at present reared and fed, is greatly irerferred 
by the Native consumer to the Bengal or other kinds, being 
much stouter and stronger.” That the insect thrives admira* 
hly oil the indigenous mulberry, that the insect is much more 
hardy than that of Bengal, that its yield is larger than that oi 
the Bengal w orm, and that tlie worms hatching from the eggs 
of last year are so strong and vigorous, as to shew that there is 
no ju'ogressive deterioration. Therefore Mr. IMcLeod is of opii- 
niou that the experiments should he persevered in. Major J. M. 
Drake thinks the Bengal worm a failure, but that the Cashmere 
worm should have a further trial. Major Burnett sees littte 
prospect of success, but would continue the experiments. Mr. 
Temple thinks the Bengal worm a failure, and has no hope from 
that of Cashmere. The Society generally resolve on 16th M ay, 
1856 that the experiment was a decided failure. On 81st Majr 

the Secretary to the Society recapitulates the facts. 

20 seers of eggs were collected hi Cashmere, 7 seers more w'ere 
foi-warded by the Maharajah, and lls. 25 worth were sent up 
from Moorshedabad. For the first three weeks the worms look¬ 
ed promising, then the supply of food fell ofl', and then the hot 
xvinds commencing the leaves arri ved in a very unhealthystate. The 
earlier cocoons were fine, but soon after they fell ofi “ Ten 
mauuds of cocoons have been produced which have yielded 79§ 
lbs. of clean silk. Abotit 40 lbs. of cocoons have been disposed 
of in supplying eggs for next year, of which there are available, 
for distribution, about | seer.'' The months of April and May 
are in fact at Lahore too dry. The total expenditure on the ex- 
pei’iment as before stated was Bs. 10,569-9-8. 


^ 

; Bombay Records, No. NXXIII. 

Ok 81st October, 1834', Col. 0. Waddington, Chief Engineer, 
submits a plan for the distribution of the spaefo to lie recovered 



the Sea at Moody Bay, A ijroject for the construction .of 
Wet Docks by a company of merchants had been submitted to 
Government by Mr. Hcycock. It was thought very desirable “ to 
combine this project -with the aiTangements for the CuBtom-house 
at Boree Bunder^ so long as the present fortifications of Bombay 
shall be retained, and no building of durable construction could 
be permitted oti the Esplanade of Fort George, and so close to it.''' 

The scheme was to construct DockE between Boree Bunder 
and the Carnac B under or half a mile from the new Custom-house. 
Col. Waddington objects to the removaF of the Custom-house 
to Boree Bunder. * There are other objections, and weighing 
every reason for and against Col. Waddington submits a plan 
for two Wet Docks at Moody Bay each capable of accommodat¬ 
ing from eleven to thirteen vessels of moderate size. The 
ground allotted for the Railway will thus be diminished by 
40 feet, but to this there will be no objection. A plan is 
given, as is also .*that of Mr. Heycock. On l7th March, 
1855, the Government resolve that Mr. Heycock’s proposition 
and the Chief Engineer’s letter be submitted to a Committee. 
The Committee consisted of the Chief Engineer, Mr. Hcycock, 
Commander Daniell, R. Strong, Esq., R. Spooner, Esq., Act¬ 
ing Commander of Customs, J. J, Berkley, Esq., and Major 
Estridge, Executive Engineer named by Government, and twm 
gentlemen nanacd by the Chamber of Commerce. On 35th April, 
iS55j the Committee through their President, Major General 
Waddington requests Government to furnish an Engineer to ex¬ 
amine the sites at Boree Bunder, Moody Bay, and the space be¬ 
tween Bnmmalowr Island and the Apollo Pier. Subsequently 
Lieut, Selby of the I. N. is named as an officer well 
qualified for the task, and on 5th May Lieut. Selby is 
directed to commence the work. The Committee was 
slightly changed, and on 10th October, Major General Wad- 
dington reports the final resolution of the Committee. That 
resolution is that the "advantages which the site proposed 
by Mr. Heycoek presents are overbalanced by the probable 
difficulties and expense of construction on that site.” That 
the site at Moody Bay is not large enough, and the worlds 
would he expensive; -that the site between Apollo Bunder and 
Arthur Bunder appears the best, " It has the paramount ad- 
vaiit.age of ample space, is easy of access by sea, possesses com¬ 
mercial conveniences little inferior to those of the Moody Bay 
site, and, with reference to the accommodation to he obtained, 
may probably be built on at a lower cost.” The proceedings 
of the Committee follow, but the result has been summarized 

above, and the only new fact is the following estimate 
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Ml’. Gcfl'ard’s CowectCfl 
Estimate; Estimate, 


11,01,149 

7,86,615 

9,68,079 

8,80,954 


17,79,925 

12,71,504 

15,61,826 

14,23,996 


Bocks Between tlic Caraac and Boree 
Bunders (Mr* HeycocVs site,}.. .. Bs. 

Docks at Moody Bay> >» 

Docks between Apollo and Arthur ,> 

Bunders^ .-v. . j ) 

Docks south of Arthur Bunder,^ 

On 19th October^ the Governor records m a minute his opt- 
iiion that Mr. Heycock’s plan was in some respects the best, 
and that it wa^ only the proposal to construct the Docks by a 
Joint Stock Company which prevented Government construct¬ 
ing them itself. Mr. Lumsden on 23rd October records his 
opinion, that nO site should he arbitrarily by Government. 
As a matter of individual opinion he thinks the Docks between, 
the Apollo and Boree Banders woidd as respects depth of water 
and swing of expense be most eligibly situated; but he consi¬ 
ders the Commercial advantages of Mr. Heycock’s plan so ^’cat, 
that had not Mr. Heycock given it up in deference to Capt. 
Selby’s Chart he would inform Mr. Heycock that Government 
would support his plan. Mr. Lumsden annexes a Memoran¬ 
dum from Mr. Heycock which he thinks valuable. J^n this 
Memorandum Mr. Heycock observes that a Company would 
reoilire from Government, 1st, a grant of a site; 2iid, an Act 
empowering the Company to levy Dock dues. The site at Borw 
Bunder is between the Fort and Town, the position is well 
sheltered; “ Sri, the entrance to the docks would be in the direc¬ 
tion of the elA and flow of the tides, and is not obstructed with 
rocks • 4th, the docks would furnish more space than the trade 
at present requires; m, the railway nins close by the intended 
docks; by a removal of the soldiers’ lines, and keeping the 
railway off the shore, as at present, extensive accommodation for 
ground-floor godowns or sheds, besides those along the quays 
surrounding the docks, can he erected, sufficient to store a very 
large portion of the goods brought to Bombay.” To obtain 
these results the railway terminus should either remain wliere it 
is, or be continued to the hack of the Mint. “ It is not .neces- 
saw that the Custom-house should be close to the docks, but 
rather that it should be near to the offices of the merchants, and, 
at the same time, in the direction of the docks, so that a commu¬ 
nication is easily kept up with the docks, and with the offices 
where nearly all the entries are filled up.” The site at Moody 

Bay is too confined. ' _ . 

On 24th October, Mr. A. Malet records his opinion that u 
the Railway termiims'is removed from Moody Bay there will he 
room for wet docks there. “ It seems to me that by this plan 
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fie necessities for wet docks will be provided ; the liailVaj 
itfitthiiius will be in a better situation tfian at present contern- 
plated ; and for the public, ample access to the luu’bour betw'een 
the two premises will be xnaintaiued,” He also suggests that 
Oovenment mightundertake the works itself. 

On October 39th, the Governor records in a further minute 
Ms opinion that making, the uSe of the Wet Docks compulsory 


S lid be ridiculous. The time of largo sHps is valimW It 
be eeonomixed by using the docks. Therefore the clocks 
wiil be used. He cannot agree that the choice of site k to be left 
to tke Company^ As Government gives the site it has a right 
to a voice in the matter. The reasons which induce liW to 
prefer Boree Bunder or Moody Bay are that neither would 
interfere with the Esplanade^ the only space left open for recrea¬ 
tion and exercise, nor would either render it necessary to carry 
the Railway tliTOugli.populous thoroughfares on the same level. 

On 5th November, Mr. laimsden considers Mr. Maletk plan, if 

practicable, very good, but still thinks if a Commercial Company 
IS to exemite the work, it is not for Government to interfere/in 
the selection of a site. Moreover he feaj*s tfod no Commercial 
Company will undertake the work, unless the use of the docks 
is made compulsory, to which he entertains a decided ohjectioin 
On 1 Sill November, the Government idbrms the Comndtte^^^ 
that it may be possible by removing the Kaihvay terminus 
to the space between the Carnac and Boree Bunders to cou* 
struct the docks at Moody Bay. The opiuionof the Committee is 
requested on that point. As to the space between the Apollo and 
jArthur Bunders it must be noticed that should it be necessary 
to connect the docks by a tram or railroad with the Railway 
temnnuST and the commercial town, not only would some of the 
principal thoroughfares in Bombay be intersected, but the Es¬ 
planade, which is now almost the only spa/*e left for recreation 
and exercise in this populous island, would be seriously inter¬ 
fered with.^^ The Committee on 3rd December reject tl\e Go¬ 
vernment proposal as the removal of the terminus is objection¬ 
able. It W'ould be further from tlie fort and Colaba ; it would 
be difficult of access ; it would not be in contact with the wet 
docks. As to the danger from the Railway passing over the 
Esplanade that may be obviated. Mr. Heycock and Mr. Kerr dis¬ 
sent. On 13tli December the Acting Collector of Customs, Mr. 
Spooner in reply to a question from Government states that 
the expense of loading and unipadiag by boats is 4 annas per ton 
in the fair season, and 6 to 7 annas in the monsoon. Acorn 
tractor would undertake to bring goods idl the year round 
from a dock, situated about where the Ci?stom-house now k, to 
Hs office, for 6i annas per ton less than from a ship in the bar- 
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uuui the Custom-liouse, and thence to his office.” The length 
of time reejnifed to unload a ship of 500 tons is from twenty to 
twoiity-fire days. One-half the time would he saved. It is im¬ 
possible to form an opinion as to the return to be expected from 
the docks, but the extreme of benefit to be derived would be its. 
1,11,530 per annum. The tax on trade therefore should not be 

greater than that. . • . 

Otx 20ih Decera.l)er, Mr. Lumsdon records liis opinion tnat 
the site between the Apollo and Arthur Bundei-s is the best. 
Moody Bay will scarcely hold the llailway terminus, and the 
expense of excavation will be g:reat. There is one most im.- 
portant advantage in working between the Apollo and Arthur 
Bunders, that is possessed hy no other site, and lor which no 
other advantages which other sites may possess can in my opi- 
nion compensate,——I mean a natural hasin of deep watei, and a 
natural reef or ramp of rock outside of it, admirably suited for 
forming the base, and supporting the foundations of quays and 

piers to seaward/^ • , i * 

On 27th December, Mr. A. Malet is unable to acquiesce m 
this opinion. The abjection to Moody Bay is its smallness. It 
is only about five acres smaller than the space between Apollo 
and Arthur Bunders. The space for the terminus from Carnac 
Bunder to the beginning of the Docks would be ucres. 
On 2nd January, the Governor adheres to Moody Bay as the 
best site. The objections of the Committee refer only to the 
site for the terminus. The greater distance of the terminus 
fixim the Port, alleged by the Committee as an objection, seems 
of little weight. As to the terminus not touching the docks 
it can he made to touch them. As to the space requi.red no 
site affords so much space as that between Carnac and Boree 
Bunders. On 13th January, 1856, Mr. Lumsden again observes 
that tc) make the curve necessary to load the Bail to Carnac Bun¬ 
der the bunder must be cut through, at an enormous expense. 
He objects also to the site because, ''if you take more ground 
from, the harbour in that neighbourhood, you destroy the main 
access to Carnac Bunder. The ground required for a railway 
terminus should be an oblong ^ as as I am informed breadth, 
without length of area, is of hbtle use here. A terminus so 
placed would he at once the most difheult, expen.sive, and dan¬ 
gerous to workJ^ Ho adheres to his opinion that wherever the 
terminus is plained, the site lor Docks is between Apollo and 
Arthur Bunders. The Goveniment on 13th February ordered 
a plan to be prepared which was done. On j^3rd May, 1856, 
the Government decide that Moody Bay is the preferable 
site for Custom-housd, warehouse and Docks, and the spaces 
south of Carnac Bunder for the B-ailway terminus. The Go- 
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vernmcTit amiGauce tliat if no Company b formed, it will piH:j- 
pose to do tlie work itself. 


THE MINERAL DEPOSITS QP KUMAON. 


Mia Records. No.. XVIL 
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On 26th DecQjpber, 1855, tlie Government of the North W&t 
ProYinces transmits Mr. Sowexby^s report on the Survey of the 
Iron deposits in the Bhabur. The mines of Nvitowa Khan Agtir 
yield micaceoixs specular iron ore, very rich. The mines have 
the advantage of the Ramghur stream which never dries. The 
surrounding hills are covered ^vith oak. The mines at Oojotdee, 
near the Loha Kot produce a rich red ore of specular appearance. 
The beds are 3,000 feet above the Kossilla river, and the or^e 
could be brought down a mountidn stream half way down the 
hill. The iron ore near the Khyrna Bridge is a rich red 
hosmatitc, like the ores in Cumberland and Lancashire.^^ The 
dc|>osit is very considerable and timber plentiM, The Agur 
and Bhabur mines might be connected by a pass behind Ghcnur. 
Ill pechouree a bed in situ exposed to a thickness of about 20 
feet inis been found. The works at Deehouree are proceeding. 
Mr. SOwerby has selected sites for an experimental furnace on 
the Boer river, but water must be artificially raised. There is ore 
at Bhuggur, near Dereealkara, and at Bhoonka. A bed has been 
discovered between Loha Bhur Bhur and Bliooiika. It is a rich 
brown ore of a metallic appearance when fractured. A l)ed of 
day iron ore has been discovered at Beejapoor, near Huldwanee> 
of 30 feet in thickness. There are indications of tlie bed being 
continuous longitudinally/^ There is lime-stone within 3 mile^ 
a stream 2 miles off*, and abundant fuel. The ore is of good qua-* 
litjf. At Chownsilla Mr. Sowerby found small rolled blocks 
of iron-stone, white clay and a seam of coal. M ines are being dug 
to aseeriain the eharaoter of the ore near Umraihee. Iron-stone 
is found in block near Ghora Kot. The ore is a red and brown 
clay iron ore. There is lime-stone and fuel near. 

Mr; Sowerby h as examined the plumbago deposits near A I- 
morah. This ground should be more thoroughly explored. The 
openings as yet made are superficial. 

The report summarized above follows, but contains no new facts 
except the follovviug account of the Kbyrua bridge. I next 
virited a deposit of iron ore near the Khyrna Bridge : this is at 
the conflueuce of the llamghur and Kossilk Rivers. The ore k 



a lick red ho&matite, precisely $imilar to tke same ores foitnci ib 
C umberland and liancashire: it ia not found in regular beds, but 
large caverns. The ore has been worked slightly by the iitative 
miners, as seen in several irregular openings made by them close to 
the bridge. The enclosing rock is clayey-slate, exceediiiglyhardaYid 
compact; the ore is seen in several places in a high scar facing 
the river; and from the extent to which it is seen, I have na 
doubt whatever, but that the deposit is very considerable, and 
there is a good ^ back^ (hill) to work upon. This mine has been the 
subject of notoriety jh’om the circumstance that the materials for 
the irou bridge were brought from England, and one end of 
it is built into a rich mine of iron. Timber is abundant 
in the neighbourhood of the mines, and tlie KossiiUi Elver 
will supply water to any required extent, being a very large 
stream/^ 

On 17th December Mr. Sowerby reports that the Dis¬ 
trict from Munsainee to the banks of the Kossilla has been again 
gone over, and the result is a most complete proof of the exis¬ 
tence of an immense abundance of iron-stone/^ The Ookulkee 
Doong Hills are on their Southern slopes literally full of iron¬ 
stone. Lime-stone has also been found. In the Dungar Nuddee 
there in a bed of ore like that of Beejapore, and there is lim^-stone 
in the neighbourhood. A bed of iron-stone is seen on the Earn- 
gunga about 2 feet 6 inches in thickness. It is not rich. 300 
yards from Gliurar on the banks of the Ramgunga is a poor yel¬ 
low Hydrabad iron-stone of some thickness, while a mile below 
the village & bed of very rich brown iron ore has been discover¬ 
ed. is seen in large blocks on the hill-side for a distance 

measured down the slope of the Hill of 50 yards, and of consider¬ 
able width, and the bed in siiu is clearly seen, sticking up out 
of the surfaces/^ 

On 80th January, 1856, Mr, Sowerby reports the gene¬ 
ral result of the preliminary survey of the iron de¬ 
posits in the lower hills of Kumaon and Gurhwal from 
the Golali Eiver to the Ganges. The survey commenced at 
Beejapoor, about 2 miles to the East of the Gohih Eiver, where 
an excavation was made into the bed of iron ore, which exposed 
it to a thickneSvS of about 60 feet, the ore being a red clay iron 
ore rather friable, and slightly metallic in appearance when frac¬ 
tured.” Lime-stone is obtainable within a short distance. 
At several places near Chownsilla—narrow beds of inferior 
silicious looking ore were found. There are beds of rich 
brown iron-stone between Loha Bhur Bhur and Dcchouree* 
Many oi‘ the masses are several tons in weight. A shaft has 
been sunk at Dcchouree in the broad oj^en ravine to a depth of 
about 18 feet. The first 13 feet below the sUrtace is a very com- 
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|l‘^^cfc and rich bed of iron-stbue; afterwards the bed becomes like 
that at Beejapoor, with flakes of while claj'' interspersed;, and the 
white clay becomes more frequent, and the ore pooj*ev as the 
shaft eontinues downward/'' Ore is found also very high iip 
the Hill; Mr, Sower by continues to notice diflerent localities 
where iron-stone is found find proceeds. At Lialiee Buieoii 
there -vTas found large masses of highly ferrugmoiis quartz, with 
bits of rich iron-stone, sometimes of a bright red eoiour, reseih- 
bling cinnabar, for which mineral it might easily be mistaken. 
The quantity obtainable is very considerable, but it would be 
found refraotow in the blast furnace/^ The Ookulkee Doong 
Hills arc very rich in iron-stone,, and the oi’e though not rich 
is a good workable ore. On the East side of the Raingunga;^ 
and hear a Ford in the river, 2 miles below Ghurrai there is a 
bed of rich reddish brown iron-stone, similar to that of Loha 
Blmr Bhur. Large blocks are visible on the hilbside, hearly 
down to the water's edge, over a distance of about 200 feet, and 
the l:)ed in situ is seen sticking up at the surface/' Lime¬ 
stone is obtainable near Simitlkurree, on the new ro^ from 
the Ramgung.a to Simulkurree the brown iron-stone is seen, 
and about two miles further on there is a bed of compact 
brown iron-atone. In fact throughout this road to Kotrec on 
the Sona Nuddee blocks of iron-stone are seen. The Hills 
around Kotree are full of iron-stone. So are the Hills west of the 
Sona Niiddee. Iron-stone is seen round Kotdwara, Lol Dak, 
the hills round the Mittewallee Nuddee, near Mundil and on 
a small stream w^hich empties itself into the Ganges a little 
above Ghorree Ghat. In a dry ravine running up the hilL 
side,, on the Northern bank of the stream, masses of very heavy 
rich red iron-stone wore found for a distance of about hOO feet 
measured up the Hill slope. One mass amongst many was 
found, weighing about 200 lbs. and containing about 70 per 
cent, of metallic iron : it was forwarded to the lloorkee A/Vorks.'^ 
Mining here would be expensive, and the ore is refraetorj^. 
lime-stone in masses exists in the sa,me stream. Returning 

to the Eastward from Kotdwara to Khakgurh, the lower Hills 
adjacent to the Plains were found full of iron-stone, chiefly of 
a good workable description/' Near Khalagiirh, and from Ram- 
gunga up to Berana and along the Road to I/al .IhiUig iroru- 
stone is found. The ores of all these places belong to the 
c]at?s called limonite. The ores from the uppei" beds are fre¬ 
quently cellular, and the narrower beds arc chiefly formed of 
nodules of iron, mixed up clay a small proportion of lime and 
silicious matter—they also sometimes contain small flake%.of mica. 
The lower beds of red ore frequently arefbund to have flakes of the 
mljacent white clay interspersed through them/' The lower beds 
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are-Tinexceptlonable^ and the upper will be found valuable for re¬ 
ducing the Lowerj while mining will be found exceedingly easy. 
“ These ores are precisely similar to the valuable deposits so expen¬ 
sively woi’ked in many parts of Eui-ope and in the United States 
of Araerieaj and they are also of the'same character as the ores 
found in the extensive mineral fields of South.. Africa recently 
investigated by myself, where they are. found overlying a va-. 
luablo coal deposit.” Mr. Sowerby speculates on the geologi¬ 
cal formation of the beds, and observes that tlie whole of the 
deposits are accessible by waggons, and the only limit to the 
production of iron is the supply of fuel. The forests are as 
dense as possible, and would be suftlcient to feeep. 200 blast 
furnaaies at work each producing’ 3 tons a day. The annual 
supply would be upwards of 2,00,000 tons a year. Mr. Sovrerby 
supplies a valuable list of the localities of the ore- 


RAMGOtt'sA. KosmiA. Kitohesee. Bcbea.' ..Boee. - ; . ©OIAH. 



BHABUE IRON OEEB. 

List of Bpecimens, with Ekmaeks. 

III.. ji j ■ 11 ■ 111., r -1,1 • ■ rrn 



' 'ideality. 

I 

Beejapoor, 

2 

Ditto, ... . 

3 

Pepul Bokree, 

4 

Muchear, ... 

5 

Punealoi^, 

6 

Ditto, ... ... .. 

7 

Ciiow.ueillh» • •. 

8 

Bhoonka, 

9 

Ditto, . 

10 

D echo are©,... . 

10 A 

Ditto, ... ... 

lU 

Ditto,. 

12 

Ditto^ .. 

13 

Ditto,. 

14 

Ditto, .. 

15 

Ditto,. 

Id 

Ditto, 

17 

.Difto, .. 

18 

Ditto, . 

'19 

Ditto,. 

20 

Ditto, . 

21 

Ditto, ... ... . 

22 

Bhait. ... ... 

23 

Giigaree, ... . 

24 

Ghutoorah, ... 

25 

Ditto,. . 

20 

tJmrailiae, 

27 

Ditto,. 

28 

Ditto, . 

29 

Ditto,. 

30 

PatKot,... ... 

31 

Ditto,. 

32 

Bhora Kot, . . 

33 

Ditto,. 

34 

Ghaitee Pahar, 

35 

Ohoopra, ... 

30 

Moola Gharee, 

37 

Dungar Nuddeo, 

38 

Ditto, . 

30 

Panoad, 

40 

Ohookanx 

41 

Choopra, - • ► ■ 

42 

Kossilla,... 

43 

Ghurra, 

44 

Bamgnuga, . • - 

45 

Ditto,. 

46 

Ditto, . 

47 , 

Ditto,. 

. 48 

BoxKur, ... ... 


Hoavy i^Hd rich. 

TufA<;eoii» Unie-^toiiei 
Workable, 2 feet bed. 

a fee^ bed, clayey and poor, good for mixing. 
Micacet)Ufj, Paiidy and poor, 

Bog oro, workable. 

Narrow bed, poor, but workable. 

Good ore, very »oi’ vieeable. 

Boor, bid serviceable. , 

Bottom of shaft 2(> feet deep, 

12 feet below surface green clay. 

From blocks on surface very rich, 

Ditto ditto, rich. 

Ditto, calcined. 

White sand-stone. 

Bed feiTuginons clay, usefttl for reducing. 
"VWte fire-clay, requires weU preparing. 
High up in the bill, good oro. 

Ditto ditto, hydrated ditto. 

Ditto, poor bog ore. 

Clayey slate, with stains of iron. 

Llme-stono from Decboiiree, good. 

Surface, specimen poor. 

Ditto, <iitto very poor. 

W'orkable ore, very'fair. 

Clayey, workable. 

Good workable ore. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Poor, but workable. 

FoiTuginous quarfcK, refractory. 

Eefractory. 

Ditto, ' 

Ditto, 


Quarta. 


Boor, but workable. 

Ditto, ditto ditto. 

Ditto, ditto, much on surface. 

Heavy rich refi iron ore. 

Wiiito clay intcfi^spersed. 

Poor, much on surface. 

Workable small bnd. 

Lime-stone, tufaccous. 

Ditto Ditto. 

4 feet bed, poor but- workable. 

Small bed, poor. 

Ditto ditto,, 

Below Ghurra good w<:>rkable ore. 
Lime-stone tufaceous—-M. Ghurrar. 
. Fair, workable, miicb.jon surface. 
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53 

(A 


49 

60 

51, 

n 

m 

54 


Patloo '00011, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 
Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 


Choulcherroe, 
Ditto, ... 


Karoo, 
Ditto, .. 

59 Kotree, 

60 Ditto, 


61 


62 

6H 

64 

65 

66 
67 
66 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 


8 : 

84 

85 

86 

87 


Kotrlwaara, 


KQtdvrara, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, ... ' 
Lol Ditk, .. 
Ditto, ... 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

MimdU, .. 

Ditto, ... 

J umnoa 
Ditto, ... 
Ditto, 

Tal Nuddee, 
Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 
Ditto, 

Ditto, ... 
Ditto, *•« 
Kotdwai-a, 


a Doliulcimd, 
Ditto, ... 
Khalagiirh, 
Lol Jhung, 
Oohla, 


Workable. 

Poor, -workable. 
Veiy ditto. 
Poor, workable. 
Ditto ditto, . 
Ditto ditto, 




Boad to Choidoherree. 


A kind of bog pro, poor. 
Hea-vj", rich. 


Muck on surface, good, workable. 
Ditto lieavy, workable- 
Refiuotory, but workable. 
Workable. 


Very serviceable iron-stone. 

Very excellejit, serviceable ore. 

Wliite fire-clay, good. 

Workable, but poor. 

3 feet bed, poor. 

2^ feet ditto, ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Poor, 2 foet 6 inchoa. \ » 

Poor, email bed, contains lime. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

A kind of bog ore, rioJx specimen, 

Heavy and but refractory. 

Ditto, but not rich. 

Poor and reiractory. 

Ditto ditto. . , 

Rich, heavy £vnd refractory, broken from the large 
mass sent to Roorkee. 

Rich, but refractoi'y. 

KillHi3, poor. 

Carbonaceous shale impure. 

Ditto very impure. 

Lime-stone tufaceous. 

Ligiiitic cool. 

Good workable oro. 

Workable ore. 

Poor, 

Workable iron-stone. 

Ditto ditto. 

















On .I2th Febraary, Mr. Sowerby reports that «tlie work 
about the ’vvater-^Vheel at Deehoiiree is now nearly eomphited:, the 
bli^t pipes, which are of wood, have been made, and are reatH foi 
fixing, The blowing cylinders, also of wood, are now being fixed 
in their place. dhc charcoal is nearly ready, and the blinding" 
pi the river is complete, while experiments are niaking to ascertain 
the direetioii, thickness, and eiitent of the beds. 

On the 29th Febiuary, Mr. H. Ramsay, Commissioner of Kii- 
m-aon submits a report by Mr. Rarratt on the mineral deposits 
ol ICiimaon. Fie observes that the iron mines are useless as too 
far from the a iiins, The copper mines conld only be improved 
to the advantage of the native lessee, and the lea^ niines would 
produce no profit. He recommends that Messrs. Barratt and 
Gray be sent back to England. On the 29fch March the Lieut. 
Governor assents, Mr. BawatCs report bears date 20th Febriwy, 
1856. He says there was an old copper mine worked by the 
Rajahs about 3 miles west of Pepiilee. There is another mine 
" about a mile North of Biergunga Bridge, on the western bank 
of the Aluknunda River, in Mullah Nagpore.” The lode is wide 
tut not rich or promising, and the wood is sufficient only for na¬ 
tivesmelting. The ^'metalliferous formation is situated about a 
quarter of a mile North-East from Murbuggettee village, and 
about two miles up the Niindaknee or Niindgmiga River from 
Niindprag, in Bitteo Barhasee, (pergumiah Desolee.)” The lode 
IS promising and accessible ; water and fuel are abundant. Old 
copper mines were examined at "Kerraye, Belar, Raie, Seera, 
Tomacotee, Dobree, and Hhunpore” but all would require more 
money than they are worth to re-open them. The Dobree mine is 
rich, but so badly ventilated that a candle will not burn, and un¬ 
less new galleries are opened it must be abandoned. The lessee in 
that case might pay a higher rent. Copper on the spot is sold 
at £224 per ton. Tomacotee might also be opened, but Mr. 
Barratt is not of opinion that Government could realize much for 
a few years. 

^ Mr. Barratt visited old iron mines at " Badersaie, Bomaotha 
Cherry Khan, Hartjasal, Harthakhan and Bejouragurd, Dan- 
da, Davee Khan, Rajah Klian, Mokka Khan, and Calabun.” 
They are all, far back in tlie mountains, and the native lessees pay 
scarcely any rent. ^, 

Lead mines were examined at " Raie, Chendak, Kerraye Fatal 
Dhimpore and Jak.” Of these the Fatal lead mine mh>-ht Iw 
tried, and the Dhunpore lead mine wmuld in Cornwall be'worth 
much. The Jak mine would in Mr. Barratt's opinion be found 
rich and remunerative, and miglit be tried at a very .small ex- 

■pehsc. Gold washings were found in manv of the rivers. The 
ejepeha! of the espeiiraeuts was Rs. 1402-4-%. 


[ -m> 

‘L'S^n 3rrt jVlay> tne Goverumeni; oi iiu5 i>or[u w t-tjc r rvi- 

vinces siibniits a Memoraridum from Lieut. Col. .Druramontl ex* 
plaiiung the failure of the iron operatioiiu at Dechouree for this 
year^ The Lieut. Governor recommends that Lieut. ^ Cpl. 
Lrnuimohd should be permitted to engage the services ot tuo 
founders to assist Mr. Davies. The experiment should be fully 
tried, Jbr the pig iron produced at this furnace will supply the 
Roorkee Workshops, 'i he work has been stopped simply for 
want of tmned bauds. The natives could not keep the hearth 
clean of ashes, and consequently the liquid metal cotdd not be 
drawn from the furnace. The iron turned out is of the very best 
quality of cast iron. * 

On April SIS, Mr. Sowerby reports on the experimental blast 
furnace at Dechouree. It was begun in November, 1855, under 
great disadvantages from the want of workmen and tools. The 
furnace was comineneed m the middle of November. The foim- 
dations are of undressed rubble masonry, the adjacent “ boulders 
being split and laid in mud and grouted with the white clay 
made into a semi-liquid state, aucl poured into the spaces be¬ 
tween the stone's j this made a tolerable solid foundation,^" The 
upper walls are built of the same material laid in mud and lime. 
The fire-bricks vrere burnt when in place in the fuimace. They 
were verj^ good. The clay however requires to be cai’efully se¬ 
lected. “ As soon as dug it should he first calcined, suM char¬ 
coal being the best for calcining it; it should then be ground in 
a good mill into a fine powder like soorkee, and afterwards mix¬ 
ed with a small portion of the clay and water sufficient to make 
it plastic. In moulding this would be best done on a good flag¬ 
ged pavement of sufficient area, being allowed to remain there 
till dry; the bricks if placed on the ground get twisted and spoil¬ 
ed, and frequently crack when drying; they require also to be 
turned over and scraped, the loose earth adhering to them, this 
causes additional labour ; when thoroughly dried they should be 
burnt in properly constructed kilns with small charcoal. Fire 
bricks thus carefully prepared would be found equal to the 
best made in England, which are frequently not prepared 
with so much care. The proper colour of the bricks is a 
slight llesh colour, and they are rather tender. The water¬ 
wheel that has been constructed for supplying the bla.st is 
eighteen feet in diameter and four feet abreast. It has thirty- 
two buckets, the axle and arms are of saul wood; the buck¬ 
ets and surrounding is of schymul ; the bearings and heatns 
are also of the latter timber ; the cranks, connecting rods and 
piston rods are of saul."’ Sucli a wheel moving at ten revolu¬ 
tions per minute is equal to thirty hoi’se power. It was almo-st 
too large for the present machinery. Mr, Sowerby proceeds to 
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/ inaclxmery of which he gives a plan, aiicl also the 

nus of the river. He then describes the process of making 


which cost Ks. 808 for fifty tons, or about 5 annas a 


cliaitjoal 

Kiannd. Iramways are required to bring the fuel from the fo¬ 
rest, which ought not to cost more than Its, 500 a mile. Lime- 
stone is cheap and plentiful. 

_ At the first trial of the furnace the air chamber leaked, and 
the cylinders were connected directly with the blast pipes. The 
iron taken out when remelted in a small cupola iMn ont in small 
pigs of the quality known as No. 1 grey metal pigs, 1st quality . 
Xa the second trial the hearth could not be kept clear. The 
work was too fierce for untrained natives, and European smel¬ 
ters should at first he brought out. The iron taken out was as 
good as at first, and the furnace had sustained no damage. 

Mi^ &owerby thinks that sixty furnaces might be Itidiciously 
erected* and suggests machines by which the water power avail- 
able might he rendered sufficient. Branch works should be es* 
tahiished a little way in the hills, say at Agur or Eamgurh ; 

any thing like a iailure of the works as a commercial specula- 
tion Will most certainly be the result of mismanagement or mis- 
application of capital, from an erroneous conception of the pro- 
per mode of carrying out the works.” The expenses incurred 
in the experiment amount to Rs. 10,478, every thing having 
cost at least 25 per cent, more than they should have done for 
want^ol good tools, good workmen and previous preparations.” 
Xwo tounders have been ordered out from England. 


REVENUE REPORT OF THE N. W. PROVINCES. 


For 1855-56. 


XT ^ U November, 1856, the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
Provinces submits a report on its operations for 
1850-56. Ihe year has upon the whole been unfavourable gene¬ 
rally from heavy and untimely rain. The land revenue has 
nevertheless been realized with little coercion. The gross balances 
at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 8,19,650 nearly three 
times those of the previous year. Of this sum Rs. 1,61* 353 is 
doubtful and Rs. 1,39,594 irrecoverable, and Rs. 3,16,650 no- 
minal. The latter arise chiefly from reductious of fumma pend- 
iBg settlement. 1,85,378 dustucks were issued against 2 03 191 
last year. The following Table shews the number of cociWe 
measures;— 




33 66 59 05 12 

37 96 53 135 4i 


Tltei’O 1ms been a marked increase in summary suits. Tl»e 
proprietary mutations liave decreased, except in the Saugor 
Biyision which is over-assessed. Partition suits have decreas¬ 
ed There has been an increase of resumptions chiefly in 
Jaioun and Jhansee. “ During the jmar under report 41,763 
acres of rent-free land have lapsed to Goveniment by demise 
of incumbents, and 18,746 acres have been resumed, giving a 
total of 60,514 acres against 34,502 in 1854-55- The settle¬ 
ment of these lands proceeds satisfactorily j 5,468 lapsed te¬ 
nures, aggregating 87,016 acres have been assessed at Es. 
35,837, and 405 resumed tenures, aggregating 15,054 acres, 
at a iurnma of Es. 5,737.” A general improvement is observable 
in all districts in the condition of the village papers. The ex¬ 
ception is the Saugor division, where the survey is going on- 
The Abkaree demand has risen Rs. 99,332. The stamp revenue 
shews a decrease of Es. 53,838. The decrease is observable 
in every district, but the Board do not uirderstand the cause. 
Much attention is paid to the instruction of Putwarees ahd the 
Teheeelee Amlahs are examined. _ The Appendix contains sta¬ 
tistics which may be thus summarized ;— 


Revenue demand, 

Collections, 

fil 10*1^ • • * *■ * * 

Per-centage of balances on demand,. . 
Dustucks issued,.. • ■ • • 

Estates sold for arrears, .. 

Their Jumma, ,. ■ • 

No. of estates farmed, 

Their Jumma, .. 

No. of estates transferred,.. 

Their Jumma, .. 

No, of puttees transferred, .. 

Their Jumma, .. ^ -• • • 

No, of estates made Kham, 

Their Jumma, .. 

No. ol summary suits, 

Of these decided, 

Adjusted or withdrawn, .. .. 

Mutations of property under decrees, 


hy private transfer. 


Rs. 4,55,57,442 
.. 4,47,37,792 
8,19,650 
68 

1,85,378 

27 

Rs. 20,198 
96 

Rs. 49,226 
58 

Rs. 83,345 
135 

Rs. 23,5^ 
41 

Rs. 4,17,029 
34,689 
25,557 
8,012 
2,485 
2.2,711 




No. in wliich papers Ixave not been filed, 
Demands for Abkaree, ... , . 

Collections, .. 

Balances, .. . * 

Profit on stamps,. . 

Miscellaneous net Collections, 

Fall of rain in 1854-55, ... .. 

Previous mean, 


192 

328 

... 41,768 

3,370 
18,746 
filed, 89,214 

13,1144 


Rs. 32,99,734 
Rs. 31,79,980 
Rs. J,19..754i 
.Rs* 14,70,666 
Rs. 1,97,941 


.. inches, 85,63 

.. .inches, 38,97 


On 23nd December, Government approves the report, orders 
that the decrease in the Stamp Revenue should; be investi¬ 
gated, and recapitulates certain improvements in the details ojf 
revenue administration introduced during the year. Of these 
the most important are ^^the course to be followed in the 
Revenue Department upon references from the Civil Courts in 
suits brought .for the enhancement of the rents of Tenants, has 
been fully prescribed, and a great practical benefit has, through 
the ready co-o])eration of the Sudder Court, been gained for 
tlie people. Powers have been given to Collectors under 
clearly defined rules, for the prompt determination of all claims 
for ejectment, and all complaints of illegal dispossession, be¬ 
tween Landlord and Tenant. The principles have been declared 
under which the tenure of cultivators, with fixed rights of occu¬ 
pancy, may, without violence to any legal title, become gradual¬ 
ly improved, and made more certain, by means of the voluntary 
admission of a recognized power of alienation. In a like spirit, 
tlie liberty of TenantsS to construct wells on their lands has 
been declared, under conditions which maintain, at the same 
time, the just interests of proprietors. Drafts of Bills for an 
amended Dustuck Process ; for a more appropriate and effective 
Law of Partition ; for the more easy and satisfactory settlement 
of accounts between Co-Parceners, and for the collection of dues 
payable to assignees, in whatever character, of the Government 
Remme as distinct from the owners of Rent have been prepa.red, 
a.nd circulated for the opinions of all Revenue Officers. Sugges¬ 
tions have also been invited on important points connected with 
alleged defects in the present Law regarding summary suits for 
rent and exaction.^^ 
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SIND, a/d. 710 TO 1500, 
Translated from the Pejisian by CA.pi\iiN G-. G. Maeet, 
Bombay Records^ No. XIIl, 


Ta ts book is tlmded into IV. Chapters. 

The I, Chapte contains the Conquest of Sind with its Goveni- 
rneiit under the Khaliphs, Bunee Oomaiyuh and Bunea Abbas. 

The II. Chapter, the rule of the kings of Hindostan. 

The III. Chapter, the rule of the Urghooneejuhs. 

The IV. Chapter shew how Akhar Shall acquired the coun¬ 
try a,nd what AnaeerB were apjiointed to and came to govern 
Sind. 

In the year Hijrce 9^ (a. n. 710) Mahomed, the son of Kasim 
V invaded Sind, seeking to revenge the indignity offered to certain 
Mussulman merchants in the time of Abdool Miilik. The 
reigning monarch was Etais Daher, whose father had acquired the 
throne through the love home to him by the wife of the then reign¬ 
ing monarch, Rais Sahsee. No effectual op>position was made to 
Mahorned Kasim who invading the province of Sehwiskm took 
the towns of Tatta, above Mooltan, and was on his road to Del- 
halpore .whence an order came from the Khaliph Wulleed that 
Mahomed Kasim having TOapped himself in the raw hide of an 
ox should be present at Darul Khalipiiat, It appears that Kasim 
met with his death from the misrepresentations of the daughters 
of Rais Daher, who thus revenged themselves upon two of their 
enemies, the Khaliph Wulleed, who lost a ffiithful servant and 
Kasim who lost his life. The country remained in the hands 
of the Bunee Oornaiyuh Khaliphs up to the year of the Ilijree 
410 (Av b. 1019) when Sooltan Mahomed Gazee left Ghuznee, 
took Mooltan and Oocli, and deputed tlie Wuzeor, Abdoor Ruzay, 
to finish the conquest which was finally accomplished in the 
Ilijree 417 (a. b. 1026). In the year 422 (a, b. 1050) Sooltan 
Musnood succeeded his father to him succeeded in 4S3 (a. n. 
1041} Sooltan Mondood, in 441 (a. b. 1040) Sooltan Mujclood 
ascended the throne, after him the turn of sovereignty came to 
Khoosruwi Moolk who after being deposed in 583 (a. b. 1187) 
by Sooltan Ghuyas-ood-cleeu Ghoree was confined at Ghuznee. 
Pimn that,time until the year of the Hijree 800 (a. b. 1397) 
the country was governed by 17 kings of the Ghorain and Mogul 
Dynasties, Under their rule Sind seems to have-prospered. Some 
of the sayings of these monarchs were very apt such as that, of 
Nasir-ood-deen Mahomed. 

The world is a dream in front of open eyes; with such a 







tireain the hearts of (he good %vill liot mingle*’ and again tluit 
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of Sikunder Shah. «In this world if there is a king’s throne 
what is it, C)h my friend, for no one can eat of the food except 
his own. portion.** At this time, Hijree 800 (a» n. 1807) 
the Ameers despising the character of Ubdoor Rasheed, the son of 
Snltan Mahomed, entered into a compact by which it was arrang¬ 
ed that the real sovereignty of the country should pass into their 
hands, they from time to time electing a king. Then' first fonr 
lciii'0‘8 W6r6 olGcted froud tli6 tribes of SoonM'ab iind Suiiixixciii*. Ibc 
first was Soomrali, the son of Chundur he “ cleaved away 
from the bof?»rs of the country all the thorns, and reiusc, 
the breeders of dissension and the disobedient.*’ He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son t)oda. To Doda with the cohsont of the 
Ameers succeeded Kliufeef, to whom it apjiears the Jut Be- 
ioochees paid tribute. Then reigned Doda the sou of Oonuir, 
Oomur, Chunur, Doda and Hrrah Meld ; this last monarch, 
was so incapable of governing that he was rebelled against, 
and slain by Jam Oonnur who succeeded to the throne 
he in his turn was killed by his vakeeh From the dcaidi 
of Jam Oonnur, to the commencement Of the reign of the TJr- 
ghooneeyuhs we have 10 kings, Joonuh, the son of Babuniyah 
Jam Babuniyah, the son of Jam Khair-6od-deen. Jam Nizara-ood- 
deen. Jam Ali Sher who “gave strength to the rules of justice.” 
He invited the principal Ameers to a banquet and treacherously 
murdered them. Jam Tnghlng Shah, Jam Sekunder, Jam Roy- 
dhun, Jam Sunjor succeeded, in whose time such customs and ha¬ 
bits as were never known before in Sind wore introduced, thesepoys 
and ryots lived in great happiness. Then came Jam Nizam-ood- 
deen. Jam Pheroz who spending his time in pleasure the nobles 
turned their heads to ruining their country; he ruled in Sind until 
026 (a. 0 . 1520) when Sind was invaded by Shah Beg Vrghoon. 
Shah Beg was the son of Meer Zoonoon, who was appointed to the 
office of Meerza of Kandahar, by the son of Sultan Hoosain 
Shah, the Meerza Budeen-ooz-Zuman with whom Meer Zoo- 
noon continued in close connection until his death when fighting 
with the Oozhuks before Herat. Shah Beg having been 
compelled by Babur Badshaw to sniTender Kandahar, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Shawul where he remained for two years, but the scar¬ 
city of provisions, his sepoys during one season haying nothing to 
eat hub carrots and turnips, compelled him to make an incur¬ 
sion into Sind, this as we have before meittioned took place 
in the reign of Jam Pheroz, The reputation of Shah Beg 
secured him a numerous army, which he marched upon Tatta, 
this town he gave up to plunder. Shah Bog with en¬ 
tire success in his expedition, called a consultation of his 
Chiefs who feeling that their forces were not at present sufficient 


occupatiou of Ijhe wbole of Sind wisely cou-. 
eluded a treaty with Jam Pheroz/to the effect that the couu- 
try from Sukkur $0 Tatta ?%liouid belong to Jam Pherox and 
that the country above Sukktir should be ceded to Sluih Beg. 
The further progress of Shah Beg in the settlement of his 
newly acquired territory is described with an account of his 
death. Wiea Shah Beg was with hisfathei\atHerat, he al-- 
ways attended the asKsemblies of the learned and lie was in the 
habit of calling thetn to his house twice a week. The results 
of this plan were An .Explanation of Kaffeeyuh^’ ; 
gipal Notes to the Commentary of also Margin ai 

Notes to the Commentary of the Furayuz of Meer Syud Shti,« 
reef/^ To the north of Seebee is seen a cupola w hich is called in 
Sindee tongue Maree or Gurhee, when any one goes there it 
disappears from sight. It is said to be a talisman made by former 
peo^e and tlrat beneath it there is a treasure. 

In Kandahar there is a village called Bekhnahee near wliich 
there is a hill in which is a cavern with mnning water oh 
sides, a talisman is hero, and a revolving wheel round whioh 
there are bricks of gold. The history of certain Syiids and holy 
men of Kandahar is detailed at length. \ 

Shah Hoosain, having ascended tho throne of his father 
Jam Pheroz;, at the head of 60,000 men advanced against 
Tatta, but w%as by Shah Hoosain signally defeated, he went 
to Giizerat ^remaining until he "took his life to para- 
disc.^^ Shah Hoosain subdued the Duhurs and Machees. He 
by the treacheiy of the Chief Minister of Sultan Mahomed, 
who administered poison to his master, was elected sovercigu 
by the Beloochaes and Lungahs. After these successes Shah 
Hoosain stormed the Fort of i)ilawur which is described as 
having its yfixlh equal in height to Alexander’s wall, and as 
being built in such a desert that the eyes of the birds always 
look towards the clouds of heaven, there not being one drop of 
w^tcr on the ground. He captured Mopltan and massacred 
the inhabitants, lie defeated Klmngar, a Chief in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kutch. 

In the latter days of his life Meerza Shah Hoosain was struck 
with palsy. Whilst on a militmy expedition on the ITth Eubee- 
ool-Awxxl at the village of Nalee Potruh the bird of his life heard 
the sound of Do you come to your God with much pleasure 
His body was buried at Tatta, txvo years afterwards bis remains 
were removed from thence and conveyed to Mecca, where they 
were placed near those of his father Shah Beg. The poets 
and learned men who flotxrished in the time of Meer Shah Hoosain 
were Meerza Mahomed (knowix by the name of Shaikh Mee- 
is*uk), Shaikh Abdool Wuhab and Shaikh Meer Mahomed, 
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Kootb-ooiidcen Maliomed^^^ M 
doom Booklm-ood-deen, commonly called . Muldidoom Mutoo, 
Kazee Kazin, Kazee Abdoolla, Musluli.ood-deen Laree, Syud 
'raj-ood-deeli/and tbe most perfect the most eloquent of jpoets, 
Shah Jahangheer Hashimee, who was descended from Tnyiih 
llurwee (of Herat). He came to Sixud from Khorasan in the 
heginning of the reign of Meerza Shah Hoosain. His tomb is 
at Ftittur. The ruler over the Urghoons and Turkhans was 
Meerza Eesa who ascended the throne 903 (a. d. 1554); he was 
a good man in every sense of the word always being^ indulgent 
to the ryuts aiiy sepoys ; he died 974 (a. d, 1566) and was 
tjucoeedecl by Mahomed Bagee. In this reign the Urghoons re-- 
belled, but being subdued he in his latter days shelved kindness 
by taking them under his sihadow. lu 979 (a. b. 1571 ) he des¬ 
troyed himself. 

To Meerza Mahomed Bagee succeeded Meerza Jan'ee 
Beg, all the people found much comfort under his nile 
and slept in the. swinging cradle of ease. Sultan Mahomed Khan 
was the next in order who acquired supreme power in Sind, he was 
a ruler with many excellent qualities. He was Ivrave and chari¬ 
table. From the days of his youth until his death he lived 
in plenty; but Ins temper was so passionate that he could not 
restrain himself He shed blood without care. He was born in 
898 (a. IK 1493) living 84 years. He was so strong that many 
times having put irons on his legs he threw himself from the 
bastion of Meerza Shah Hoosairds receiving room into the waters 
below, where was a deep and dangerous whirlpool from whence 
he came out with the irons broken. 

After the death of Sultan Mahomed, Sind fell into the 
hands of the agents of Julal-ood-deen Ukbar Shah. The 
chain of wents by which this was brought about is given in 
the History. Mahomed Ukbar Shah gave Tatta to the Meerza 
Janee Beg, and nominated them to the command of 5000 men. 
Meerza Jauee Beg died from inflammation of the bniin and 
his son Meerza Ohazee Beg received the country of Tatfca at 
the representation of Nuwab Ullamee. 


UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA. 

A Committee was appointed on the S6th of January, 1855, to 
prepare a scheme for the establishment of Universities in the 
Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The 
Coraraittee have not dealt with the governing bodies of the Uni. 





versifies or their coostitution, but exclusively with the examiua- 
tions for eutrauCCj degrees and honors in the several branches Ot 
Arts, Medicine, Law, and Civil Engineering. The Committt? 
having on these subjects stated their convictions, His .ijordsliip m 
Council is of opinion that an entrance examination should 
lie reonired. The mode m which it is proposed to be held is most 
convenient. The Committee have wisely adopted the titles of 
Bachelor of Arts, and of Master of Arts making the higher de- 
<-ree the mark of awarded honors. The Governor General m 
Gomicil considers that perfect knowledge of some kind slioiild be 
reejuired, that the wide range of subjects seems to call for som,e 
comiteracting tendency. The Committee having suggested that 
the Senates should, be subject to some central authority, the Go¬ 
vernor General in Council is pleased to declare that the Go¬ 
vernor General of India shall be Chancellor of the Cinversity 
of Calcutta and that the Governors of Madras and Bombay shall lie 
the Chancellors of their respective Universities,.*' ihe Senate, 
is anthori.sed by the Chancellor to appoint as many examiners as 
may he required for the University, the award to each hemg not 
greater than 1200 'Rs. a year. As the Governor General m 
Coraicil coxisiders that the three Universities slioulcl be in their 
main features alike, the same body to whom is entri,isted the 
scheme of the Calcutta University will likewise frame schemes tor 
the Madras and Bombay Universities. The Ilon'ble Sir James 
Colvile is further appointed President of the Committee, w.mca 
will choose its own Secretary. Professorships will if required, 
be founded. As the object of the Universities is to encourage a 
regular and liberal course of education, the form, government, 
and functions of the Indian Universities should, ui their grand 
features, be coincident with those of the London Univcisity , 
whilst the detailed regulations for the, examinations must be 
■framed, with due regard to the affiliated Institutioiis so as toni- 
tWe the best portions of their curriculum. Broadly stated the 
plan of the University is as follows. 

In Arts, an entrance examination to which all candidates of 
good moral character, and sixteen years of ageaud upvvards, may 
on the payment of a fee he admitted. An Exammation for the 
B A d^ee to which all candidates may be admitted on the 
payment of a fee and oh certificate of four, or in special rases of 
three years’ study and. of good moral, conduct in an affiliated 
Institution. An examihatiou for Honors^o be held immediately 
aft er the examination for the degree. The degree to be con- 
ferred upon those who pass the Honor examination, 

♦ Here iwe given the nivmes of the Fellows of the Pnivemty of Cal- 
ciitta. 
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Examination in ifclic theoretical 
ay be admitted wKo have passed/the 
A-rts, ai 


Medkdne. 
o wluch all ma 

CEtamipation in if rts, and have been engaged in :;^Ie<Iioal Studies 
tor two years in a recognized School. 

Au examination for the .Degree of.Licentiate in Medicine (X*. 
M.j) to which all may be admitted who have passed the first 
examination^ and who havebeen sinceongagediii MedlcalStui- 
dies foiM.hree years in a 

Am examination for Honoi’s in. Medical Science, to be held 
immediately lifter the exam i nation for the Degree of .bicenti^ 
ate* 

A n examina-tiM for the Degree of Doctor in Medicine (M. 
D.,) to which those only may he adznitted wlio have taken the 
Degree of B* A.,'and been engaged for two years in the study or 
practice of Medicine after taking the Degree of Licentiate.^’ , 

In Law. " An examination for the B* L. Degree to which all 
may be admitted after one year from the date of obtaining a 
Degree in Arts, provided they have attended Lectures in a reepg^ 
nized School of Law for three years. 

^Au examination for Honors, te be held at a convexiient 
after the preceding examination/’ 

In Civil Enguiceriiig*. "iVn examination for the Degi^e of 
Master of Civil Engineering (M. C. E.,) te which all may be 


admitted who have obtained the 


Degree of B. 


A.* and have 


since passed four years ul^the stiidy and praetacc of the profes¬ 
sion. , 

An examination for Honors to be held shortly iifter the pre^ 
ceding examination/’ 

The standard for the proposed entrance examination differ^ 
little from that of the London Universiiy; that for the B. A« 
Degree differs rather in kind than in difltculty. It has been 
objeeted to the standard that it is too high, but apart from pke- 
ing before students an object worthy of their best exertions, 
in no other way can a lair advantage be given to a student ivho 
prefers one peculiar branch of study. Suppose that the maxi¬ 
mum number of marks on each of the five subjects is 10() and 
that the minimum of oompetenoe in each is 25, making in all 
the subjects 125 ; it is clear that the student who Im but an 
average knowledge of all the subjects will have the alvautage 
over the student who has reached perfection in one or two* In 
a word a low standard encourages mediocrity, a high standard 
genius. A separate examination is not proposed for the M. A, 
Degree but only those can receive ft who have passed the Honor 
Examination. In the course for medical studies two years are 
to be given to theoretical and three to practical subjects. Every 
institution affiliated by 


one Unlv^ersity will be recognized 


; that the students may he pemittecl to tafe their degree 
at that Xiinversity they may prefer. The great difRcility; 
however/ which the Sub^Committee have had, is infixing tiie 
test of admission in Languages. 

As respects the entrance examinatioB, the plan which is the 
one least liable to objection, is to require each candidate tb 
pass ill two of the languages, of which EriglisJi mast be 
one. Tinder this rule, it is siippOssed that the students of 
the Schools at the Presidency towns and hill sanitary stations, 
where the westerti classics are taught, will usually pass in Eng¬ 
lish and Latin, or in English and Greek, or x^ossibly in English 
and one of the Indian Vernaculars ; ordinary Hindoo stucleuts 
in. English and Bengalee or Hindee; Hindoo students of the 
Pundit class in English and Sanscrit; ordiiiaiY MahomedaTi 
Btudents in English and Persian or IJrcloo (a variety of Hinclee;) 
Maliomedans of the Moulavy class in English and Arabic; and 
students from the Burmese Provinces in English and Burmese. 
For a B. A. Degree in India the students of the Anglo-Indian 
Schools, it is expected by the Sub-Coimnittee, Will generally pass 
iti ^hlnglish and Iratin; Mahomedan students in English and Per¬ 
sian or Oordoo ; and Hindoo students in English and Bengalee 
or Hihdee. The Sub-Committee strongly recommend, that cveiy 
candidate should be required to possess a critical knowledge bt 
his own Vernacular language.^’ The Siib-Comtnittees have drawn 
up regulations .tor the proceeding to the degree in Arts, Medicine, 
Law, Civil Engiueering, to be discussed and approved.* The 
Lieutenant tlovcrnor in Ms rtmiai'ks upon the scheinQ.e (not final) 
drawn up by the Sub-Committees observes. In the Lower Pro- 
viriccis the knowledge of the English language is generally so de¬ 
fective that the student of the Anglo Verriacidar lnstitutaons, 
Avill not possess that exact and critical knowledge ol the English 
language, wdiich it is hoped will be insisted upon in the Ihu- 
versicy examinatious. The reasons given for the establishment 
of an entrance examination are upon the whole just, tlie age for 
admission should be sixteen, however if the student have a cer¬ 
tificate affirming that for seven continuous years he with credit 
attended an affiliated Institution he should he admitted at the, 
age of Iburtecn. Since Oordoo is the established language oi 
ordinary instruction, this should be left prominently ojicu to 
the selection of students. A merely elementary knowledge ol 
Sanscrit and Arabic should at the entrance examinatiou be 
required. The B. A. degree should be attainable alter two 
years from the entrance exaniiiuition. The tests for the exa- 

* These regulations to which the following matter contiuuaDy allU'to 
are given iu the orlgluah 


^Siinaticms avc not of too high a standard. Honors in lan¬ 
guages should he granted to those who possess such k knowledge 
of Sanscrit or Arabic as implies a power of using tliem for the 
em’icbment of the Vernacular tongues/ The Degree in Arts 
slioukl hot be dispensed with, as a preliminary qualification for 
degrees in the professional ])rauclies. The Director of Public 
instruction in North Westeiii Provinces animadverting upon 
“the reports of the Sub-Committees observes. The necessity of an 
entrance examination is obvious, the minimum age> on account of 
the precocity of native intellect should be fourteen instead of six¬ 
teen. The test^of admission, m languages, as proposecl by 
Sub-Committees,’* IS open to many objections. The existence of 
Oordoo, as a language separate and distinct from Hindce is 
ignored.* The inexpediency of such a proceeding, foundeci on 
the s\>ppositiori (totally opposed to facts) that either .Bengalee 
or Hindee is the Vernacular language of all Hindoos'% from 
the Government College Returns, at once perceivable. We 
find in the three Colleges at xigra, Delhi and Bareilly 55SJ 
students reading Oordoo and 12 Hindee. 

The Right Honfole the Governor of Bombay in MsMinute, dated 
tth February, 1^55 5,. specifies the Senate of the Bombay Uni versity, 
remarks upon the entrance examination, opposes affiliation aridpro- 
ceeds. In addition to English a student before entering should 
have a thorough knowledge of his own vernacular language and 
one or other of the following Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Murathee, Guzrathee, Canarese, Sinclee, Portuguese/^^ 
There should be two degrees ; students should go up for their 
B. A. degree in not less than two years after they passed the 
entrance examination, for their M, A. in not less than two years 
after the B. A. Geology should not bo omitted from the PiiysL 
cal Sciences. Should the titles adopted be the same as those in 
Great Britain, an Indian graduate and an English graduate, 
should at least have this in common, that up to a certain point 
tliey have appropriated equal proportions of the best knowledge 
within their reach. The Flon^ble C. G. Lumsden in a Minute, 
states wdiat he considers to be the distinguishing featui'cs of 
the proposed University, He advises that a small body of 
University examiners should travel through the Presidency 
visiting the affiliated Institutions, and generally agrees with the 
former minute. The Bight Hofrble the Governor of Bombay 
in a further minute urges the necessity of a high pireliihinary 
standard to he exacted without exception of all candidates for 
University degrees in’every profession. It is observed by His 
Lordslii]) that liis views, upun the establ^slimeut of Law degrees, 

* A rerisocl standard aufl a list of \^ernacutai‘ tcjst books are giveij. 
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piost entirely in aeeordanee with those of Mr. Howard. 
On two poixits the views of Mr. Howard might wdtli advantage 
|)e modified. l$t. There is no reason for refusing Honors at the 
Ba-chelpr’s examination. 2nd, That the Doctor's Degree should 
not be awarded until five years after the inferior degree shall 
have been taken. 

The College Council in their report on a scheme for granting 
Degrees in Medicine by the Sab-Committeo of Medicine pro¬ 
pose the following alterations and additions. The term of four 
years is not sufficient to enable students to acquire an adequate 
theoretical and practical knowledge of the Medical profession 
for independent practice. The student should not be allowed 
to proceed to his M. B. Degree until the age of 31 years. The title 
B. A. for the lower degree is preferable to G. A. The College 
^Council then suggest various additions in accordance wdth their 
vipw that the caiididatevS for the B. A. Degree slioukl at least 
be .21 years of age, having studied during the period of live 
years at some affiliated Institution, Appendix. A., contains the 
views of J. Don, M. D. and John Feet, Acting Principal, Grant 
Medical College, upon the standard of Medical Education for the 
Indian Universities. Appendix C. contains the reports of Major 
General 'Waddington,. C. B. Chief Engineer of the Public 
Works ; of W. Scott, Lieutenant Colonel, Engineers ; of $1. B. 
Turner, Lieut. Colonel, Superintending Engineer, Scind ; of J. 
H. G. Craw^ford, Major, Engineers; of J. J. Berkley, Chief 
Eesideiit Engineer, G. I. P. Ilailway Company, upon the qua¬ 
lifications requisite for the proposed Degrees of Master and 
Doctor of Civil Engineering. 

Appendix D. is a report by Mr. Howard. Mr. Howard 
states that Law is a science and therefore the study of Law 
should not be commenced except upon a broad previous 
foundatiou. 

''Mr. Howard, is therefore of opinion, that if legal educa¬ 
tion is to be anything more than a name, or a somewhat dan¬ 
gerous amusement, the fii’st Degree should be a clear test of the 
stiideirfs knowledge of legal principles, and aptitude for legal 
study. ^ _ 

That there should be no examination for Honors, but 
graduates should be named in the order of their merit, or, 
as at Hayleybmy, ' Distinguished/ ' Highly Distinguished.’ 

That a second Degree, not to be taken at an earlier period 
than three years from the first, should be given, and that high 
rewards in the shape of judicial employment should be held out 
to those who graduate. 

When it is recollected that Barristers and Attornies cannot 
be admitted to practise until they have been in a state of pupil- 


for fivp years, unless they aije graduates of Oxford or Gam¬ 
in idge, in wldeh event the period is reduced to three years, Mr. 
Howard foels justified in saying that a leas period will not be 
sufficient for the qualification of a native of India for a Degree?’ 

Appendix E. contains the report of S,. T. Beid, Perry Pro¬ 
fessor of Jurisprudence upon the qualifications requisite for the 
Ijaw Degrees. 

Appepdix F. contains the substance of an introductory Leeture 
containing suggestions regarding Law Education by the Perry 
Professor of Jurisprudehce in the Elphinstohe Coilegej with a 
farther minute by the Hon’ble J. G. Lumsdeu, who observes 
that the basis of a roeral education should be made'an indispen* 
sable requisite for the stamp of high distinction which the Uni¬ 
versity will confer by the grant of a Superior Degree in any 
particulai' profession. 

Mr. Lumsden obseiwes. The present provincial schools are 
notoriously inbapable of training np even a boy of the highest 
talents, so As to qualify him for presentation before a Board of 
University Examiners, or indeed to do more than we now expect 
of a common clerk. “There is not a School, in the Mofus- 
sil, the Poona Collige excepted, that could impart an educa¬ 
tion superior to what is given iu Schools of the very lowest class 
at home. It seems then to be unquestionable that the first 
step to success in founding a University is the foundation 
of a sufficient number of really good and efficient Schools, ca¬ 
pable of imparting to those who have the capacity and application 
to profit by their opportunities, at least as good an education as 
is to be acquired iu the public and in the best of the pritoie 
Schools at home. Here we require Schools of a higher order 
than the average class of English Schools. There a boy Jeayos 
his School to enter into a society more advanced in intelligence 
thau that which he has left—a society, in fact, to the standard 
of which he has been working up. Here on the other hand, 
thei hoy with his fresh intelligence returns to the darkness of his 
home and to the bigoted observances of his domestic circle, 
xyhei-e, instead of receiving fresh rays of light, the imperfect 
lights which he has acquired run the greatest risk of beiug 
speedily extinguished.” 

The Sub-Committee of Arts in their second repoid;, revise their 
first scheme of examinations, and academical degree.s, and 
Honors for the Uniyer8itie.s of India adapting it more complete¬ 
ly to the special circumstances under which Indian education 
is carried on, Tlie Sub-Committee consider that with regard to 
degrees it is on the wl^ole best to retain the old name.s indicative 
of an amount of mental training and knowledge which will at once 
be recognised. They prefer the term entrance to the term matri- 
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L as the title of the first examination. In regard to the mode 
by \vlii<:h the variohfe Schools of kainmg should be Connected Avith 
the University, the Sirb-C^^ see no valid reason for de¬ 

parting from the plan adopted at the foundation of the London 
UniveiTsity. This system of affiliation will they believe be found 
useful in improving existing institutions and in leading to the 
eatahlishment of others. The aftiliated Schools of one Univei’sity 
should be mdcnowledged l>y all The Sub-Committee think that 
the appointment of an entrance examination will lead the 
students to prepare themselves at an early age for succeeding at an 
UniTersity examination ; moreover success at the entrance ex¬ 
aminations of itself is in the nature of a distinction. The diffi¬ 
culty of bringing students from the interior to the University 
has been provided for by ruling that examinations for entrance 
may be held simtdtaneoitsly at Calcutta (or Madras or Bombay), 
and at certain specified places in the interior of the' Presidehey. 
This plan has been tried in Bengal in awarding the Government 
Scholarships and that with great success. ^Ihe great difficulty 
which the Sub-Committee have had is in fixing the test of ad¬ 
mission in fanguagea. This difficulty arises from the chearn- 
stanco, that whereas in England English is the only Vernacidar, 
and Latin, Greek and Hebrew the only classical langnaggs, in 
the Bengal Presidency alone there are four main Vernacular lan¬ 
guages, and two classical languages besides the Occidental 
classics y while English must be regarded in some eases as a 
classical, in others as a Vernacular language. 

As respects the entrance examination, the Sub-Coromittee 
have come to the conclusion, that the plan which is least liable to 
objection, is to require each candidate to pass in two of the lan¬ 
guages, of which jEnglish must he one. Under this rule, it is sup^. 
posed that the students ofthe Sehodls at the Presidency towns and 
hill samtary stations, where the Western classics are taught, will 
usually pass in English and Latin, or in English and Greek, 
or possibly in English and one of the Indian Vernaculars ; 
ordinary Hindu Students in English and in Bengalee, iTrdu or 
Hindee j; Hindu Students of the Pundit class iu English and 
Sanskrit ; ordinary Mahomedan Students in English and Per¬ 
sian or Urdu ; Mahomedans of the Moulavy class in English 
and Arabic ; and students from the Burmese Provinces in 
English and Burmese* 

The Sub-Comruittee are unanimous in thinking, that an 
Examination for Honors at entiance is quite unnecessary. 
They are of opinion that the standard of the entrance examiaa- 
tion papers should be moderately high, so that the being placed 
hy the Examiners in the First Division should be evidence of 
considerable academical progi’css at the ago of sixteeiv 
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.fflpmnum age of admission, but tliat more than this is not re¬ 
ared. And they think that a moderate amount of knowledge 
in eacii branch should be sufficient to give candidates a place in 
the Second Division, and thus enable them to study tor the 
Degrees.-” 

It is proposed to admit to “ the examination for the B. A. 
Degree, at aTiy Indian University, those who have passed the 
entrance examination at that or any other Indian Univemty, 
and hate prosecuted their studies at any one of the affiliated 
Institutions for nt least three years subsequent to entrance. 
The Senate might also have the power to admit to this exami¬ 
nation, stiuleiits^'nvho, though not belonging to an affiliated 
School, can satisfy the Senate that they have pursued a re¬ 
gular course of study under qualified tuition at least four years 
subsequent to entrance, and that they are of good moral character. 

The Sub-Committee are further of opinion, that during the first 
three years of the existence of the Universities, the Senates 
should admit to the examination for the degree of B. A. any per¬ 
sons who has passed the entrance examination, and can pro¬ 
duce certificates of good, moral character. * 

For a B. A. Degree in India, the Sub-Committee think it 
sufficient, so far as languages are concerned, that the candidates, 
as at entrance, should be required to pass in at least -two of the 
languages of which English must be one. The Sub-Committee 
strongly recommend that every candidate should be required to 
possess a critical knowledge of his own Vernacolai' language, and 
that the examination should be so conducted as to put this know¬ 
ledge strictly and thoroughly to the test. For the Honor Exami¬ 
nation, in the branch of Languages, the Sub-Committee would 
further make it compulsory on every Student to pass in a second 
classical language ; so that, to'ofetain honors in languages, every 
Anglo-Indian student, generally .speaking, would undergo an ex¬ 
amination in Latiavand Grfeek, as^kiell as in his own Vernacular, 
Euglish;'every Ifiiidu studlspt in. English and Sanskrit, be.sides 
his own language / and every Mahomedan student in English 
and Arabic, 'as well as in Pei;sian or Urdu. Thus the smallest 
number of languages which e^efb candidate is required to know 
will be less by two for a Decree, and less by one for Honors, 
than at tbe. London U niversity. 

Id Matliematics and Natural Philosophy, the standard of the 
liondou University has heemaltered only by introducing the sub- 
ket of Optics, and slightly modifying the course in Astronomy. 

. In addition to the usual chief branches of .Ancient History, 
the Sub-Committee have not only added the History ofilndia, 
but also that of Modern Europe } and have joined with them 
all the study of the Principles of Historic Evidence. 


the standarrl for the Meatal and Moral Sciences, Mental 
Philosophy, is iiiciuded. 

Physical Sciences include x\nimal Physiology, Physical 
Geography, and Chemistry. 

The Sub-Committee are of opinion that, iti the examination 
for the B. A. Degree, the standaid of the papers should be mo¬ 
derately high, so as to afford, in regard to the candidates placed 
in the First ^Division, evidence of considerable academical pro¬ 
gress and fitness for the Honor Examination; but that a mo¬ 
derate amount of knowledge in each branch sliouid suffice to 
secure tlie candidates a place in the Second Division, and a 
Degree.’" 

It seems to the Snb-Committee, that there should be five 
distinct branches of learning in which Honors may be taken by 
any person who passes the examination for the B. A. Degree, 
and is placed by the Examiners in the First Division. These 
are:— 

1, Languages. 

2. History. 

8. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

4. Natural History and the Physical Sciences. 

5. The Mental and Moral Sciences. 

The branch of Langxjaoes nsually connected with HistorVhas 
been rendered complete in itself, by the introduction of Com¬ 
parative Grammar, the History of English Literature, and the 
Principles of Composition. Branches 3 and 4 are almost the 
same as similar branches of Honors in the London University. 

From branch 5 the Mental and Moral Sciences, they 
have removed the subjects of Political Economy and Political 
F/dlosophy now included in History, and have supplied their 
place by Natural Theology and other important topics. In this 
branoli five subjects arc compulsory, viz. Logic, the Philosophy 
of BhetoriCj Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy and Mental 
Philosophy: A sixth must be selected by each student from 
the following list:—- 

a. The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 

h. The Elements of Jurisprudence. 

r. The Philosophy of Education. 

d. The Evidences of Revealed Religion, as contained in But¬ 
ler’s Analogy and Paley’s Evidences. 

Candidates for Honors must proceed to the Honor Examina- 
tiGii immediately after taking the Degree of B. A. in the first 
class all those who fail to come up for a Degree Examination 
within five years from their passing the Entrance examination 
will be excluded. 

Every candidate who obtains Honors in any one or more of 
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bxaiiclies should, in the opinion of the Sah-CoKinvit>iSe&, 
be entitled at once to the higher Degree of M. A. without pay¬ 
ment of any fee.” 

The Sub-Committee propose "to dispense altogether With the 
examiniition for the Degree of Master of.Arts, and to prescribe 
in its stead, the examination for Honors at the B. A. Degree. 
In no case Would they confer the M. A. Degree without exami¬ 
nation, hut they propose this distinction. They would confer 
the Degree of M. A. immediately and gratuitously ou those who 
in the same year take Honors in any one or ntore of the pre¬ 
scribed branches knowledge at the B. A. Degree. They would 
also confer it on payment of a fee upon any person who has 
pa.Ssed the B. A. examination, and who in any subsequent year 
may pass the Honor Examination in any one of the appointed 
branches ; but they would allow such a student no other honor, 
however high his position might be on the passed list. 

Students intending to prosecute their further studies in Law', 
Medicine and Civil Engineering may, by special diligepce, pre¬ 
pare themselves for the B. A. Degree within three years from 
their entrance examination. They will be examined, but even 
though they pass, the Degree itself will not be ctoferred upon 
them till the prescribed pornod of four years has expired.” 

The rules drawn up by the several Sub-Committees for the 
examination of Students in Arts, Law, Civil Engineering and 
Medicine are as follows :— 


Akts Enthangk Examination. 

The entrance examination shall take place once a year and 


shall commence on the hrst Monday in March. The chief ex¬ 
amination will be held in Calcutta but candidates may be 
examined at Berhamporc, Dacca, Patna, Cuttack, Benares, Agra, 
Delhi, Ajmere, Lahore. All candidates at or past the age of si.x- 
tecn, having previously applied to the Eegistrar or to the Secretary 
of the Local Comarittee at one of the above mentioned places, may 
be admitted to this examination. “ The E.xamination shall bo 
conducted by means of printed papers, which shall he the same 
for all places in the interior as for Calcutta, and which may in¬ 
clude a paper of questions to be asked and answered, and of sen¬ 
tences to be read and e.xplained, orally. 

Candidates for entrance shall be evvatnined in the following 
subjects :— 


1. Languaoes. 


Two of the following Languages of w'hicli English must’be 
one, viz. 
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Persmii. 


Sanskrit* 

Bengali. 

ffhidi. 

Urdu. 

Burmese. 


Sl 


Candidates shall he examined in each of the languages m both 
prose and poetry; the subjects being selected by the Senate one 
yefyr and a /m//previous to the examination from any approved 
da^siojd or standard \vorks or authors, such as the following 

English. 

Pope, Cowx)er, Scott, Camphell, Addison, Johnson, Gpldsmith, 
Southey, DeFoe. 

Greek. 


Homer, Xenophon. 


Latin. 


Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Caesar, Livy, Cicero. 

Hebrew, 

Arabic. 

Alif Laiia, Nafhat al Taman. 

Persian. 

Gulistan, Bostan, Yasuf-o-Zulaikha, Akhalah4-Muhsini, An- 
ari Suhaili. 

Sanskrit. 

Ilaghuvansa, Kumara Sitmbhava. 

Bengalee. 

Tofa Jtihas, life of Raja Krishna Ghundra Roij, Arabian 
Nights, Ramm/un. 

Hindee. 

The Baniaynn. 

Urdu. 

Burmese. 

Tlic papers ia each language shall iuclude Questions on Gram¬ 
mar aind Idiom. , • , i 

Easy sentences in each of the languages in which the Canr 
didate is examined shall be given for translation into the other 
language. 

II. History and GEOoEAPiiy. 

The Outlines of General History, as contained in Marshman's 
Brief Survey, or other aimilav works; and the Outlines ot 
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History as contained in Murray’s History of ladia^ or 
other similar wrks. 

A general knowledge of (Ireographyj, and a roore detailed 
knowledge of the Geography of India. 

III. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy* 
Arithmetic and Algebra, 

The ordinary Buies of Arithnietie. 

Vulgar iand DeGirnal l^ractions. 

Extraction of the Square-root. 

Addition, Sub^action, Multiplication and Division of Alge¬ 
braical Quantities. 

Proportion. 

Simple Equations. 

Geometnj, 

The first three books of Euclid. 

Mechanics. 

Composition and Resolution of Statical Forces. 

The simple Mechanical Powers, with the ratio of power to 
weight in each. Centre of Gravity. 

rV. Natukal History. 

A general knowledge of the habits and characteristics of yer- 
tebrated animals, as described in Patterson’s Zoology for the 
Use of Schools/’ or in any similajr work. 

General economy of vegetation and the simple or elementary 
organs of plants, as contained in the first 46 Sections of Vege¬ 
table Physiology” in Chambers’s Course, or in any similar work. 

In Branches II. III. and IV. the answers may be given in 
either of the languages in which the Candidate is examined. 

At the close of each day’s examination at any places in the 
interior above-mentioned, the answers of each candidate shall 
be sealed up by tlie Secretary to the Local Committee of Public 
Imtrnctio% and forwarded immediately to the Registrar, 

On the morning of the fourth Monday after the examination, 
the Examiners shall arrange in two divisions, each in alphabeti¬ 
cal order, the passed candidates to each of whom shall be given 
a certificate of age and class.” 

Bachelor or Arts, 

The examination for the B. A. Degre<^ shall take place once 
a 3 ^ear and commence on the first Monday in Api^l. Though can¬ 
didates may be admitted to the examination in three years after 
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^ tlie entrance examination, yet the Degree will not be 
wtirmed until the fourth year. “ Every person who h® passed 
the entrance examination at either of the Umversitres oLJi^dras 
ox' Bombay, shall be adnhtted to the exajnmation for th^ 
of B A in i\\o Calcutta University, provided he shall tirst satis- 
■fv' the Registrar that he is of good moral character, and that he 
has prosecuted, during the petiod that has elapsed since his pase- 
ino- the entrance examination, a regular course of study m one 
of tlie institutions affiliated to either of those Universities. 

Applications must ho made and certilieates forwarded to the 
Registrar at least fourteen days before the examination begms. 
Notice in writing must also be given, by the candidates, ot the 
laiiguagGs in which they wish to be examined. p 

The fee for the degree ot B. A. shall he twenty-live Rupees. 
No candidate shall be admitted to the examination, unless he 
have previously paid this fee to the Registrar. B a candidate 
fail to pass the examination, the tee shsd I not bo returned to 
him He may he admitted to any one or more subsequent 
. examhiations on pay ment of a like fee of twenty .live Rupees on 

*^'*Thr’?xamination shall be'conducted chiefly by meaiis of 
. written or printed papers, but the Examiners may also put wa 
poce questions do any candidate in the subjects m which thef aic 

$cveiTilly appoiiitel to exH-ninie. 

Candidates for the degree of B. A. shall be examined in the 
following subjects ;—> , 

• 1/ Xangitagiss, 


Two of the following Languages, of which English must he 


one 


English. 

(jreek. 

Latin. 

Heteew. 

Arabic. 

Peraan, 


Sanskrit. 

Bengalee. 

Hindee. 

Urdu. 

Burmese, 


Candidates shall be examined in each of the languages in^ o i 
prose and poetry I the subject being selected by the Senate/« o 
wears previous to the Examination Aoin any approved classical 
or standard works or authors such as the following; 


English. 

Milton, Shakespear, Dryden, Pop^ '^^’SrSouthev 

Bacon, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Buike, Southey, 

Macaulay. 
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Gr^ek. 

Homer, Soj.hocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Tliueydides/Xeno- 
phoiv Demosthenes^ Plato. ' ■ ; 

Latm. 

Virgil, Horace, Csesar, Cicero, Livy, Tacitus. 

Hebrew, 

Arabic. 


Yaman, Ikhwaii al Safa, Soyuti’s TariHi 
al Eholfa, Tankh liauun. ■ ■ 


Sekanclar Nameh, Gulistan, Dewan of Hafiz, Akhlaq-i-Jalali 

(or IvTasin,) Dewan of Orfi, Abu-al-Pazl's Letters. ' / 

Samkrii, 


, Bengalee, 

Punish Parikhja, Petal PanchaUnmatL Pro- 
hodh Cliandnm Mahahharat,Ramayan, Megkaduta'Sakantala, 
Annada MmgaL 

Hindee, 


Urdu, 

Burmese, 

The papCTs in each language shall include Questions on Gra- 

mar and Idiom. 

Sentences in each language shall be translated into the other. 
II. Histoey. 

The principles of historic evidence as treated in Isaac Tavlor’s 
wo works on the subject, or other similar books. 

(including that of British India,) to 

Elphinstone’s History of India. 

Ancient History, with special reference to the History of 
Greece to the death of Alexander, the Histoiy of Rome t?t.he 
death of Augustus, and the History of the Jewi 

The_ Historical Questions wiU include the Geography of the 
couutnes to whicli they refer, i .y 

HI. MATJgEMATICS AND NaTUKAL PlIlLOSOPHY. 
Arithmetic and Algebra. 

The ordinary Rules of Arithmetic. 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 





Addittoi;), Siibtraction/Multiplication anti Division of A lgcbvai- 


cal Quantities. 

Simple and Quadratic Equations, and questions producing 
them. 

Algebraical Proportion and Variation. 

Permutations and Combinations. 

Arithmetical and Geometrical Progression, 

Binomial Theorem. 

Simple and Compound Interest, Discount, and Annuities for 
term^ of years. 

The nature and use of Logarithms, 

Geometry, 

The first six books of Euclid, and the eleven th book to Prop. 
XXI, with deductions. 

Conic Sections, 

Plane Trigommetry, 

Solution of all cases of Plane Triangles. The expression for 
the Area of a Triangle in terms of its sides. 

Mecha7ucs, 

Composition and Resolution of Forces. 

The Mechanical Powers, 

The Centre of Gravity, 

The general laws of Motion. 

The motion of falling bodies in free space and down inclined 
planes. 

Hydrostatics^ Hydraidics and Pneumatics. 

Pressure of liquids and gases, its equal diffusion and variation 
as the depth. 

Specific Gravity. 

Description and explanation of the barometer, siphon, common 
pump, forcing pump, air-pump, and Hteam^engine. 

Optics, 

Laws of Reflection and Refraction. 

Formation of images by simple lenses, 

Astro7iomy. 

Elementary knowledge of the Solai* System, including the 
phenomena of Eclipses. 

IV. Physical Sciencjss. 

^ Chemistry. 

The Atmosphere, its general nature and condition \ its com- 

m 
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parfe—Oxygm and Witrog^'n ; their propei^ie^, 
and oai‘bo.nic acid ; proportion of these siibstanees in the air. ’ 

Chlorine and Iodine, as compared with Oxygen. 

Water ; its general relation to the atmosphere and earth .t its 
mtlirai estates and relative purity; sea water^ river water, spring 
water, rain water, pure water ; efFects of heat and cold on it; its 
compound nature ; its elements. 

Hydrogen; its nature and proportion in water ; its presence 
in most ordinaiy fuels ; its ju-ocluct when burnt. 

Sulphur ; phosphonis, and carbon, generally. 

Nitric acid, sulphuric acid ; carbonic acid ; their elements. 

Hydrochloric,muriatic acid. 

Alkalies, earths, oxydos, generally. 

Salts ; their nature generally ; sulphates; nitrates oarbonates. 

Metals gen(3raljy ; iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, gold, silver, 
jdatiniim, mercury, * 

Powers of matter ; aggregation ; crystallization; chemical affi¬ 
nity ; definite equivalents. 

Combustion ; flame ; nature of ordinary fuel; chief results of 
combustion, 1 the bodies produced. 

Heat; natural and aitificial sources jits effects; expansion; 
solids, liquids, gases, thermometer, conduction; radiation; capacity, 
change of form, liquefaction, steam. 

Animal Physiology. 

As contained in Knoxes translation of Milne Edwards^ Zoology, 
or other similar works. 

Physical Geography. 

Physical Geography, as contaiimd in Ilxighes or any other 
similar work. 

V. Mental and Mobal Sciences. 

Logic. 

The Elements of Logic, as contained in Whateley or any 
similar work. 

Moral Philosophy, 

Moral Philosophy, as contained in AVayland, Abercrombie, or 
any similar work. 

Mental Philosophy. 

Mental Philosophy, as contained in Abercrombie, Dr. Payne, 
or any similar work. 

On the morning of the second Monday the exaruination, 
the Examiners shall arrange in two divisions, each in alphabetic 
cjd order, such of the candidates as have passed. Those in the 


Fpt tlie first tliree year V after the University shall have heen 
eafcablishedi, baudidates will be adinittethto the examination.for 
a degree of A, who have at any/time previously psissed the 
entrance exanaitiatiori;, and can produce Certificates of good moral 
character. ■ 

Any Candidate for who has been placed in the first di- 

yision at the examination for the degree of B. A., provided he 
lias not delayed proceeding to the examination for that degree 
more than five years from the date of passing the entrance ex^ 
ainiimtion, may be examined for Honors in any one or more of 
the following branches :— 

1. “Languages, 

2. —History, 

t5.--^Mat}iematics and Nat^^ Philosophy, 

4',—Natural History and the Physical Sciences, 

The Mental and Moral Sciences. 

Candidates for Honors must give notice in writing to tlie .Re¬ 
gistrar^ on or helore the lant day of McitcIu of their intention 
to enter into the examination, specifying the branch or brauch- 
€S in which they desire to be examined. 

I. Candidates for Honors in Lx.voirAOES shall bb exarahied 
in Latin and Greek, or in English and Arabic, or in English and 
Sanskrit. 

In Latin, Greek and English, a limited range of subjects shall 
he selected by the Senate from approved classical authors : and 
in Arabic and Sanskrit the examination shall be in the follow- 
dug works :— 

AraMc. 

Alif Lailah, Nafat al Yaman, Ikhwfin al Safa, Tarildi al 
Kholfa, Tarikh Yanum, Hamfisah, MaquimiTit Hariri (one-half) 
Dewun Ibn IMrij?. 

Samkrit, 

Raghuvansa Kumarasambhava Kiratarjiimfya, Sisilpalavadha, 
Yiraclmrita, IJttaracharita, Mudrarakahasa, Sakuntala, Kadain- 
bari, Part I. 

The examination shall include translation into any vernacular 
language, and retranslation from any vernacular language. It 
shall also include composition in any vernacular language upon 
questions arising gnt of the aUthoW selected for examiiiation. 
The candidates wiltolso be examined in Comparative Grammar 
and Fliilology, the Mrmiplcs of Composition and the Historv of 
English Literature. 

’ o'2 
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rUe oxarn^inatioii be so'; eondiicted a:s to test the 
and critical acquiiintance of tlie candidates ^vith the ^'vibjects 
Belected by the Senate^ arid also their general aquaintance with 
the literature of the languages in wliich they are oxamiued. 

II, Candidates for honors in Histobt shall be examined in 
the follomng subjects 

The History, political, CGnstitutional, social and religidm, of 
the principal ancient and modern nations of the woidd. 

The History of modern civilization, 

Chronology. 

Ethnology, ^ 

Geography, in its bearing on Histofyv 
Political Philosophy. 

Economy. 

IIL Candidates for Honors in Mathematics and NAi^0ia.L 
PiULosoPH Y shall be examined in 

Algebra, including the theory of Equations. 

Kane Analytical Geometry. 

Solid Geometry, treated geometrically, 
differential and Integral C^culus. 

Spherical Trigonometry, 

Statics and Dynamics, 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics and Pnenmaticii^, 

Optics, 

Astronomy, 

IV. Candidates for Honors in NatuHal History aad tM 
PhysicaI BciknCbs shall be examined in 

Zoology and Animal Pliysiology. 

Botany and Vegetable Physiology, 

Geology and Mineralogy, 

Chemistry. 

Electricity and Magnetism. 

Meteorology. 

Piiysical Geography, 

V. Candidates for Honors in the Mental ano Moral Sciek- 
CL'S shall be examined in 

Logie. 

Philosophy of Khetoric. 

Natural Theology. 

MoralPhilosophy. 

Mental Philosophy. 

Tliey shall also be examined in one at kast of the following 
subjects, to be selected by the candidate hiipelf 
Philosophy of the Inductive Scdences, " / 

.Elements of Jurisprudence. 


/ 



^iiulosopby of Education. , . t. 

Eyideitces of Eevealecl Eeligbn as contained ui Butler s Anaw- 
lo£cr and Ealov's Evidences'. . 

The examinationa for Honors shall take place m the follaw- 
ing ortler, viz.. Languages in the first week. History hr the ae-- 
cond. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the third, Natural 
History and the Physical Sciences in. the fourth, and the Mental, 
and Moral Sciences in the fifth week, after the general examina¬ 
tion for the B. A. degree. , or, J r,'J J 

The exHiiiiiiittiou sh^lltakc place on. the Tu^sdciyf Jradn^sdciy 
and TJtttrsiay of each week, in the mornings from 10 a. m. to- 
1 r. M., and in the afternoons from 2 to 5 r. m. 

The Exarhiner.s‘ shall publish, in the week following each 
exaTnination for Honors, a list of the candidates who acquit 
themselves to their satisfaction, in order of proficiency, and in 
three classes ; candidates shall be bracketed together, unless the 
Plxaminers are of opinion that there is a clear ditfereuce betweeui 

In determining the relative position of candidates for Honors 
the several branclies, the Examiners shall have regard to 


in 


their proficiency in the corresponding subjects at the B. A. 

Examination. , . , t t. n ^ • 

The first student of the first class in each branch shall receive 

a Gold Medal a»il a prize of Books to the value of One hundred 
Eupaes, ami the second student of the first class in each branch 
shall receive a Silver Medal and a prize of Books to the value of 
Chie hundred Rupees, ])rovided th;:^ their answers are considered 
by the E.xaminers to possess sufficient merit. ^ -n a ti 

Every person who, immediately after passing the B, A. Exa¬ 
mination, obtains Honor^ in any one or more of the above men- 
tioncjd five brauclies of knowledge; shall be entitled to the degree 
of Master of Arts without further examination or fee. _ 

Any other graduate of this or any other Indian University 
or of any of the Universities of the United Kingdom, may be 
admitted to the exarainatiou for the degree of M. A. on pay¬ 
ment of a fee of fifty Rupees. . 

No special examination will be held, but tlie candidate must 
pass the Honor Examination in at least one of the prescribed 
branches of knowledge. He must give-notice in writing to the 
Registrar, on or before the lu^t duty of March, ot his intentiou 
to enter into the examination, specifying the branch in which 
he desires to be examined, and must at the same tinie fmmlsh a 
Certificate of having received the degree of B. A'. 

Every candidate for tlio degree of M. A. is expected to possess 

a competent knowledge of every subject included in the branch. 

in which ho is examined. 


If a canilklate fail to pass the examination/the foe not be 
returned to him. He may be admitted to any one or more sub- 
se^pient tixaminations on payment of* a like fee of fifty Rupees 
oil each occasion. 

The’names of the successful candidates for the M. A. (iegree 
shall be published in an alphabetical list/and each suecessfai 
candidate shall receive with his degree a Certificate setting forth 
the branch in which he was cxamined.^-^ 

The Sub-Committee of Law recommend as tests for an ordi¬ 
nary Degree in Law. ^^An examination sufficient to tegt the 
candidate's knovWSdge of the general Principles of Jurisprudence. 

An examination sufficient to test the candidate’s knowledge 
of the several, systems of Municipal Law which obtain in this 
country—as it concerns personal rights and status ; 
ifecondhf j as it concerns property, incluffing of course the 
general nature and the various kinds of propeidy, the different 
modes of acquiring it, and herein the Law of Contracts, and 
the Law of Succession, wliether testamentary or ah^inUsia^ ; 
ihirdl'^, as it concerns the sanction of rights, or the remedies for 
uu’orjgs, and herein the general principles of procedure, the Law 
of Evidence, and the Criminal Law.'’’ 

The Sub-Committee also propose, that there should be an 
examination for Honors, in which separate papers should be set 
on the following subjects 

On the Law as administered by the Courts of the East India 
Company, including Hindoo and Mahomedan law, and the law 
of iinmoVeable property in the Mofussil. 

On the Law as administered by the Supreme Courts, includ¬ 
ing-^ those parts of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law there admi- 
nikered and the English law of real propeHy. 

On Mercantile Law. 

On Homan Civil Law, International Law, and the conflict 
of Ijaws/'’ 

The Sub-Committee of Civil Engineering concur with Lord 
Elphinsione in thinking that the degree of B. A. should be en¬ 
forced from all candidates for the professional degree in Civil 
Engineering; but in order to permit students, who intend here¬ 
after to adopt the profession of an Engineer, to acquire at an 
early period some special licquaintancc whtk their profession, W'C 
recommend that the Civil Engineering Colleges (if their Eules 
and Course of Study will admit of it) bo so aifiliated to the Uni¬ 
versity, that all or part of the four years’ study-required for the 
B. A. degree may be passed in one of those. Colleges. 

One degree will bo given in Civil Engineering, and every’ one 
u'ho passes a successful examination, and obtains the dcgTee, 
tdiall be called Master of Civil Engineering” M. C, E.”) 


knowledge of 


M-vniEjiiTics. 


'~^xi esaminatioa for this degree shall beheld annnally, in the 

month of March. . .. . . . • v 

No candidate shall be admitted to examination foj tins cter 
gree until he has obtained the degree of B, A. in one or other 
of , the Indian or European Universities, and until he produce 
Certiticates of having passed four subsequent years in the study 
and practice of the profession. Two of the four .years must be 
passed in actual professional practice under an Engineer in charge 

of works. , , /. 

The examination shall be conducted entirely by means oi 
papers. It shall he sufficient to test the candidate’s 

f Spherical Trigonometry, as applied to Geor 
1 desy. 

Composition and Resolution of Forces. 

I Equilibrium of Arches. 

[^Strength and Stress of Material. 

'Steam, its power, properties, and various .ap¬ 
plications. ,, 1 *c 

Fuel of various kinds, estimation of calorific 
power, electricity, and the various appli¬ 
ances for making it economically useful. 

Meteorology, estiecially of India. 

Physical Geography, J, ^ 

Chemistry, as applicable to cements, condi¬ 
tions and effects of fermentation, causes of 
decay, and presCrvatory processes. 

' The nature of soils and earths, 
the selection of building and 
j road materials. 

Botany, vegetable |)roducts, timber, fibres, 

, oils. 

ITbeory of Rivers. _ 

fThe Classic orders and their pa,rts, their appli- 
cation, principles of composition. 

f Peculiarities of different styles, and 
Styles, modes of adoption. 

'‘Drawing in all its branches, geometrical, per¬ 
spective, and isoraetrical. 

Hydrography. 

Mechanism and Mill-work. 

Animal power. _ ^ 

Various Mechanical Arts, - viz. carpentry, 
building, smith-work, iron-founding, and 
1 forgingi ^ 

[ Preparatioa of material, 


Natobal Phi-^ 
losobhy. 


G-eology, 
Mineralogy, 


Aechitecttok* 


PnACTiCAL Sci 

BNCE. 


1 






iiypip 
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Pkactical Sci» 

BKCK. ^ ' 


Brick-leaking, , 

Lime- burning, < 

. Pottery, 
j Modelling. 

I Timber-Cutting. 

1 Artificial Pouudationa. 

The examiners place in a class by themselves s^uch of the 
passed candidates as they think should be allowed to try for Ho¬ 
nors, and the remainder of the passed candidates will form a se« 
cond clasvs, Both classes will be arranged in alphabetical order. 

Honoks. ^ 

The examinatiiBfl for Honors, to be held one month after the 
general examination, will test a liigher degree of attainments iu 
any of the branches of Science above enumerated, at the option 
of the ciindiclates. t Those entitled to Honors shall bp arrang¬ 
ed in three classes and in order of merits/^^ 

CANniBATics for the Degree of Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery shall be required 

L To have been engaged during five years in their profes¬ 
sional studies at a School of Medicine. 

2. To have passed the entrance examination of the Faculty 
of Arts, of the XTniversity of Calcutta, previous to commencing 
the study of Medicine recognised by the University. 

8. To pass two examinations. 

The Fiest Examination shall take place once a year and com¬ 
mence in the third week of March. 

No candidate shall be admitted to this examination unless he 
have produced certificates to the following efiect:— 

1. Of having completed his eighteenth year, 

2, Of having been engaged in Medical Studies for at least 
two Academic years. 

S.OfhavingattendedCoursesofLecturesonthefonowingsubjects: 

Duschiptive ani> Sueuical Anatomy, .. 7"wo Courses, 

Ghemistey,. Two Courses. 

Botany, .. ,. .. .. ,, One Course.. 

Materia Medica, ., ., ,, ., Om Course. 

4. Of having dissected during two winter terms, and 
having completed at least twelve dissections during each 
those terms. 

These Certificates shall be transmitted to the Kegistrar 
lejiyt fourteen days before the examination begins. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subjects 

Descriptive anu Surgical Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Materia Medica AND Pharmacy. 


of 

of 


at 



Fhc in these subjects shull be written^ a.iicl 

^ The days and hours of the exaiuinatious shall be publicly 
notified at least one fortnight before they are held.^ At the end 
of one week from the day of the hist examination, the toa* 
miners shall arrange the successful candidates in two divisions, 
the first to be arranged in order of merit, the second m ajphabeti- 
cal order* 

Ifin the opinion of the Examiners, sufficient merit be evinced, 
the candidate who shall distinguish himself the most m Descrip¬ 
tive and Surgical Anatomy, the candidate who shall distinguish. 
liimAself the most in Chemistry, the candidate wdio shaii clmm- 
guish himself the most in Materia Medica and Phannaceuti^l 
Chemistry, and the cjuididate who shall distmgaish mraself the 
most in Botany, shall each receive a Scholarship of >*ixteen 

Eupees a month for the next three years. „ , i u- * 

No single candidate shall hold more than one Scholaiship at 

the same time. . „ , , j „„„ 

Under the same circumstances, the first and second can¬ 
didate in each of the preceding subjects shall each receive a 
Microscope of the value of One Hundred Rupees. 

Under the same circumstances, the candidate who shait distin- 
guish himself the most in Structural and Physiologiqa. llotany 
shall receive a similar Prize. 

The Secoxd Examin.'ition shall take place once a year, ana 

commence in the third week of March. ^ ... -.i,- 

No candidate shaU be admitted to this examination within 
three years of the time of his passing the Fikst ExAMmATiov, 
nor unless he have produced Certificates to the following ettect: 

1. Of having iiassed the First Examination. ^ 

3. Of having siibseguently to having passed the First Ex* 
AMiNATioN attended Lectures on:— > 


One Course, 
Two Courses. 


CoMFARATivE Anatomy, . 

General Anatomy and Physiology, ... 

MB»iciNE'(iwc/«rfm'? Hygiene) anu Gene- 

PATHO.O.V, . . . . . . . ^ 

Ev,. 

. O" 

Of iiavino- attended a course of Practical Chemisti’3r. coinpre- 
hending pnactical exercises in conductmg the more important 
vrocesses of General and Pharmaceutical Cheinistiy ; ^ e«Bpffiy. 
ing tests for discovering the adulteration of articles the Ma- 
teiia Medica and the presence and nature of Poisons j and in 



exainination of mineral water?!, toimal, secTetioris, nrina 
deposits^ calculi, &c» 

4 Of having atteiirled to Practical Pharmacy for at least tlire^ 
months, producing a certificate of having accpiired a practical 
knowledge of the preparations and compouiiding of Medicines, 

5* Of having subsequently to having passed the PinsT Ex* 
AiuxATiox dissected during two winter terms/and of having per-. 
fortnod operations oil the dead subject during the last or fifth 
wdnter term,*-^the Certificate of the latter to specify thiii nuin*^ 
her and nature of the operations so performed. 

6. Of having .^^ndiicted at least five khours. Certificates on 
this subject will be received from any legally-qualified Pi'aeti^ 
tioner in Medicine. 

7. Of having attended the Surgical Practice of a recognised 
Flospital or Hospitals during twenty^four months and Lectures 
on Clinical Surgery during such attendance. 

S. Of having attended the Medical Practice of a re^iognised 
Hospital or .Hospitals diming twenty-four months/ mid Lectures 
on Clinical Medicine during such attendance. 

The course of Clinical instruction to extend from 15th June 
to 15th March; one Lecture to be given twice a week, and Bed-* 
side Instruction on the intervening days. 

9. Of having attended the practice of an Eye Infirmat^y during 
six months. . ^ 

The candidate shall produce reports of six Medical and of six • 
Surgical cases, drawn up and written by liimsclf daring his » 
period of service as Clinical Clerk and Dresser. 

cases to be duly authenticated by the Professors of 
Medicine and Surgery respectively. 

Ihe candidate shall also produce a Certificate of general cha¬ 
racter and conduct from a Teaclier; as far as the Teacher^sopp.or- 
tuHity of Imowdedge has extended 
These Certificates shall be transmitted to the Eegistrar at 
least fourteen days before the examination begins. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subjects 
Physiology. 

The papers in Physiology shall include q\iestions iii Comparative Anatomy. 

Geneeal Pathology, Geneeal Thekapeutjcs, Hygiene. 
StraoERY (including Diseases or the Eye). 

Medicine. 

Midwiiorry. 

V Medical JuBisrutTHENCE. 

Phe examinations shall be WTitteu, oral, and practical, 
j,he examinations shall be conducted op days and at hours to 
fortnight before their commeneement. 

The Practical (Clinical) ]3xamination in Medicine and Sur- 


. 

gcvy shull be conducted in the ^^^^w■d3 ot ^ Hospital^ by tne l^iX- 
amiuers of those branches. .. 

In Medicine axid Siu'gery, each candidate shall be required 
to exainine, diagnosej and treat six cases of acute or chronic 
disease, to be selected by the Exaininers; to draw np careful 
histories of these eases, and to perform and report in detail 
Necroscopical Examinations, should any oi the selected cases 
end fatally. Should none so termbiate, the p^st.morkm exd.- , 
mination of any other cases that may have died in Ildspitai 
shall bo performed and reported on by the candidates. 

The candidates shall in addition perform such of the minor 
operations of Surgery as may be required in the Oat-door Dis¬ 
pensary of the Hospital at the time of the examination, and as 
the Examiners may select. 

They shall also each perform three capital operations upon 
the dead subject, after detailing to the Examiners the Patholo¬ 
gical conditions in which such operations are necessary, the 
different modes of operation adopted, and their reasons for pre¬ 
ferring any particular mode of procedure. 

They shall also apply apparatus for great surgical injuries, 
and explain the ohjects to be attained by them, as well as tire 
best manner of effecting those objects. 

They shall also, in the Medical Wards, examine morbid pro¬ 
ducts chemically, and by the aid of the Microscope, in tlje pre¬ 
sence of the Examiners, demonstrating the results obtained. 

On Monday, in the week following the conclusion of the 
Clinical examination, the Examiners shall arrange in two di¬ 
visions, in alphabetical order, such of the candidates as have 
passed, and a Certificate signed by the Cbanceilor, under the 
Seal of the University, shall he delivered to each candidate. 

Such candidates only, as iu the opinion of the Examiners are 
admissible to the examination for Honors, shall be placed in Hie 

Eirst Diviaiou. , . , ,v . ■ 

Any candidate who has been placed in the hirst Division at 
the S'econo Exami.'Jatiox may be examined for Honors iu any, 
or all of the following subjects ;— 

I’hysiology axd Comvarative Anatomy. 

Candidates may illustrate their answers by sketching the parts 
they describe. 

SURGEIIY. 

Medicinh. 

Mid WIFE KY. . • 

Medical .Iurispbudence. 

The examinations .shall take place in the week following the 
coinpletion of the Second Bsahi.n'.atiox. They shall be conduct¬ 
ed bv means of printed papers and practical tests, and Examiners 
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be precluded from pufetirig viva vgc& cjueatious apoiti tbe 
written answers of the candidates, when they appear to reqiiire 
explanation. 

The examinations shall be conducted in mch order as will be 
made known annually by the Senate of the University. 

In determining the relative position of candidates, the Exami¬ 
ners shall have regard to the proficiency evinced by the candid 
dates, in the same subjects, at the Pass Examination. 

Candidates who pass the examination, and acquit themselves 
to the satisfaction of the Examiners, shall be arranged according to 
the several subject^md according to their proficiency in each; and 
candidates shall be bracketed together, unless the Examiners are 
of opinion that there is a clear difference between them. 

If, in the opinion of the Examiners, sujBEicient merit be evinced, 
the candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in Physio¬ 
logy and Comparative Anatomy, the candidate who shall dis- 
tinguish himself the most in Surgery, and the candidate who 
shall distinguish himself the most in Medicine, shall each receive 
a Scholarship of Forty Eupees per mensem for the next two 
years, witli the style of Universitv MnnicAi. Schojuae Only 
one such Scholarship shall be tenable by the same candidate. 

Under the .same circumstances, the first and second candidates 
in Physiology and Medicine shall each receive a Mimoscope of 
the value of One hundred Rupees. In the event of the success¬ 
ful candidate having obtained a Prize Microscope at the First 
Honor Examination, he shall obtain a Prize of Jiooks of the same 
value. The first candidate in Surgery shall receive a Prize of Sur^ 
gical Instruments of the value of One Hundred Rupees. 

Under the same circumstances, the candidate who shall dis- 
tinguish himself the most in Midwifery shall receive a Cas,e of 
Midwifery Instrumexits, and the candidate who shall stand fii‘st 
in Medical Jurisprudence shall receive a Toxicological Gabinet of 
the value of Hundred Rupees. 

The examination for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine shall 
take place once a year and commence on the first Monday in 
December. 

No candidate shall be admitted to this examinatio;n, unless 
he have produced certificates to the following effect 

Of having attained the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in this or 
any other University and of having been engaged two yearfi in tJie 
study or practice of his profession subsequent to his having taken 
Hie Degree of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery in this IJnh 
versity, or a Degree in Medicine or in Surgery at a University, 
the Degrees granted by which are recogfiised by the Senate of 
this University. 
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""Ifoiciitjeateis of Moral chariot or, signed by two persons of res- 
peotabiKiy. 

The examinations shall be conducted by means of printed 
papers and riVa t’ooe? interrogation. 

Candidates shall be examined in the following subject:— 

MBJOiCDfB, includmg PiucTiCis of Physic^ SuiiomY, anb 
MinWIPEKY. 

The examination shall be conducted in such order as will be 
ooxnmunieated annually by the Registrar of the University. 

On Monday morning in the following week, the Examiners 
shflil arrange in two divisions, each in alphabetical order, sUcK 
of the candidates as have passed, and a Certificate under the Seal 
01 the UnlvCTsity, and signed by the Chancellor, shall be delivered 
to each candidate, 

CandXdates who completed their Medical Studies in or before 
March, 1856, shall be allowed to present themselves for the Degree 
of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery and of Doctor of Medicine 
oh prddaeing the Certificates arid other documents specified in the 
foregoing Begulations* 

The first Pass or Junior Diploma Certificate of all students of 
the Calcutta Medical College, who have obtained that Certificate 
prior to the promulgation of these Begulations, shall he accepted 
as equivalent to the First Examination Certificate of this Uwiver- 
sity. 

Graduates of the Medicid College, who may wish to obtain the 
Degree of Doctor of Medicine, shall produce the Diploma of Gra¬ 
duate, of Medicine of the Medical College of Calcutta, and afford 
proof of having been engaged for five years in the practice of 
their profession . 

The examinations shall be the same as those before specified.*^ 


REPORT ON THE COLLECTORATE OP AHMEDxABAD. 

Bombay Records, No» V. ^ 

The Ahmedabad Collectorate is divided into seven purgunnaa, 
viz. Dttskrohie Ahmedabad, Duskrohie Jetulpoor, Puranteje, 
Dholka, Yeenimgaum, Dhundooka, and Gogo, whose area, 
amounts to 47,94,370 beegas, equal to 28,17,631 acres. These 
purgunnas, with the exception of Dhundooka and Gogo, have 
undergone a revenue survey measurement; the kjialsa or Govern¬ 
ment villages in detail, and the mehwassee and talookdaree villa¬ 
ges as regards their boundaries/^ Mr Fawcett reports that the 
population of this Collectorate is 5,97,886; that the number 





is J027 ; t]uit tlie city of Alimedabad contains a 
pop Lila, turn of 91,2^4^, arid has an area of 2"24 square xniles^ the 
reporter then> Having' mentioned tot each of the above namecl 
seven pnrgimnas is a Mamlatdar^s charge, details the sub-rli- 
yisidns of the purgnnnas, their systems of police and their im- 
prbvemeiit imcler the British rule and proceeds/ The net land 
revenue amounts to about Its. 9,68,287. 

The hilly tracts of the Meywar province terminate, on the ex¬ 
treme North of the Collectorate, from thence the country, to- 
>ards the South-East and South-^West, undulates; these uxidula- 
tions gradually subsiding into a flat open country as we proceed 
South ; the plain # terminated at the extreme South by the lulls, 
probably 700 feet high, of the Gogo piirgunna running Nortli 
and South. There are two principal varieties of soil ia this Col¬ 
lector ate, the black soil and the ‘^goraroo,^^ from ^^gara^^ white, this 
with the assistance of manure and irrigation is very fertile; how- 
evei', the most fertile soil is that called bhata, a deposit of the 
S|burmattee, it is the more valuable because water being found 
, at the depth of a few feet it is easily irrigated.* 

The variations of temperature at different seasons are great, the 
cold feels more penetrating than a hard frost in England, whilst 
the rains are hot and close. The monsoon is generally very light 
in Ahmedabad.t 

The productions are wheat, cotton, bajree, joowar, gram, sugar¬ 
cane and rice. Guzerat is famous for its breed of cattle, horses are 
bred in this Collectorate; $iheep and goats are scarce. The reporter 
describes w^ith accompanying sketches, the plough, the sowing ma¬ 
chine, the sumar and the ramprii or hatheea, which is a weeding 
plougli or hoe, ivith the carts in use in the various districts. The 
tenures difter little from those prevalent in the Bombay Presidency. 
The report gives a specimen of the various descriptions of the 
assessment now prevailing these however it is intended to super¬ 
sede by an annual rate per bcega according to the capability of 
the soil/ 

Statement of prices of grain in the city of Ahmedabad for the 
month of March in the years 1888 and 1848 shewing the quanti¬ 
ty sold for one Company's Rupee :— 


1838. 1848. 

Mds, Srs. Mds. Srs. 
0 24. 0 39 

0 27 1 0 

0 21 0 25 

0.25 0 30 


Bajree, 1st sort, 


——, 2ad sort, ... 
Kice, 1st sort (kumode) 


•, 2ncl sort (elachee) 


* There is aecoropanying the report a sketch nmp exhibiting the locality of the 
descriptioiis of soil- ' 

t The register of the thermometer for the Iftst eloTen yeai’s is given. 
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llitje, 3rd sort (sootursal), 
,4th sort, (satliee), ; 
Wheatj irrigated, ... 

chosna, uairrigated. 


■ 1.838. 1848., 

Mds. Sra. Sfds-, Srs. 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


28 

29 
24 
2.2 
84 
28 
27 

30 
27 

31 


0 

1 

0 

Q 

1 

1 

I 

0 

0 

1 


33 


28 

26 

10 

1 

1 

31 

22 

8 


Mutt,... 

AW 

Blioll,,. 

JoowHiv 

J’or a beega of uwul land sown with bfijiree and kiithol the'oiit- 
turn IS Ke,.l.,l4on an expense of lls. 8-8, for the doyum soil it isRs. 
«-4 on an expense of Rs. 10-12, and for the soyum soil the expense 
being 5 Rs. there is a balanee of Re. 1-14. There is no naviini- 
ble river under this Collectorate, neither any good shelter lln- 
vessels betw'eeu (logo and Bombay ! The vrasels employed in 
the ports are botellas and prows*. The Null is the only lake of 
large extent it is in most places shallow and muddy, “and a- 
boundnig with thick impenetrable masses of reed, and is always 
covetxKl with flights of water-ibwls. It is bounded by no percep¬ 
tible bmik ; and the country that borders on it i.s a dreary, deso¬ 
late flat, covered with vegetation of the rankest and most un whole- 
some nature.” One other lake called the Boke is worthy of 
mention. ‘‘ There aa'e no canals of any sort in this district, AH 
inland traffic is carried on by cai-ts, camels, ballooks, and asses.” 
Numerous old tanks exist throughout the country many of 
them fiir away from villages ; the construction of wells is 
a subject which has frequently drawn the attention of Go¬ 
vernment, “and every encouragement has been held out to 
the ryots to build new wells and to repair the old. Nu¬ 
merous wells are to be found in the bomuls of'almost 
every village, but a great number have fallen in. The inteiior 
works im many , are found entire, and in years of famine many are 
re-opened, apd the lands in the neighbourhood irrigated.” Irria'a- 
tioii is carried on to great extent in raising the superior crops°of 
sugar-cane, plantains, barley, &c. Wells are most generally in use 
lor irrigation, the tank irrigation being confined to the early 
part of the season for bringing the rice crops to matui'ity, the 
water for the purpose of irrigation is obtained from the fivers 
oaburmuttee and .Kharee either by a water-course ; a dekoree 
merely a rude frame on which the water bag is w'orked; Cr by an 
arrangement called the jeela.t Gogo is the only place wliieh 

^ Sketch'll veil. 

'f J^otch of tho given. 
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under ilie denomination of a harbour. " The liarbour of 
Gogo affords good anchorage, the holding ground being good •, 
and the locality is protected from southerly winds by the island 
of Perim, and the reefs extending to the shore on that side of th<3 
Gnlf. It is protected from northerly winds by sand-banka 
and the shore is not dangerous, being solt ground, and very 
strong easterly winds not often occurring.” Perim_ island 
hears from “the north point of Broach AVSWi'W., its dis¬ 
tance is about 13 miles ; and from the western shore it is distant 
about 4 miles. Prom Gpgo it bears SE., and is distant about 8 
miles. Dangerous reefs of rocks surround it, and both the ebb 
and flood tide set^ery strong iir between it and the mainland. 
It is consequently of the utmost importance that vessels should 
keep out of their influence, as they sweep them amongst the 
dangerous shoals lying between the island and the mp.in,” To 
wanr vessels of their danger a light-house has beeu erected.* 
“ The island of Perim lifts obtained some notoriety from the 
nuyober of fossil bones found there; some are of animals of vei-y 
large size, probably the mastodon; there are also bones of ani¬ 
mals still extant, and common ; for instance those of hogs, al- 
ligatore, camels, and turtle. The place where, these curiosities 
are fouhd is far below high-water mark, on the reef at the south 
side of the island. The place is approachable only at low water. 
Tlie village on the island consists merely of a few hats for 
twelve families, who cultivate about 100 beegas with bajree. 
In the hot weather, they generally leave the isknd, and 
live in Gogo till the season for cultivation arrives. Good stones 
for grinding grain are found here, and the proprietors receive 
Rs. 5 per 100 from the people who dig them out. On the coast 
opposite, in the neighbourhood of Gogo, are found red-ochre and 
fullePs earth.” The report gives an alphabetical list by pur- 
gunnas of all the villages in the Collectorate with particulars re¬ 
lating to their size, value, tenure, &c, . ,, 

The chief city in the Ahmedabad Collectorate is Ahme- 
dabad, it is situated in N. latitude 23“ 1' and E. longi¬ 
tude, 72’ 42'. There are many fine mosques and tombs 
still 'standing, it is surrounded with a good wall averag¬ 
ing 15 feet in height .and 4 or 5 feet in thickne-ss with bas¬ 
tions and gateways, it is not a fortified town, the wall being 
merely intended as a defence against robbers. Since 1843 when 
the oid wall was repaired, a tnunicipal fund has been established, 
by this fund which Wiis originally formed for tiie repairs of the 
wall, roads are made, watered, and lighted at night; arrange¬ 
ments are in hand for the construction of an aqueduct from the 
river, A town clock is about to be erected, and an establishment 

* Sketch given. 
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mauatained. Dholka is situated 2'? , miles 
Soutli-« VTest by Soucli of Ahmedabad, it is an open towxij has 
several fine stone built tanks and mosques of the time ot the 
Mahomedan dynasty. 

The town of Veerum^^’anm, situated 38 miles West by Nerth 
of Ahmedabad, stands upon the banks of the Ruun in the midst 
of an extensive bare plain j it is encompassed by a brick w^all 
upon a stone foundation, including a circumference of 2 miles 
and one furlong, flanked with the usual proportion of towers. 
For the repairs and preservation of this wall the town taxes call¬ 
ed guilalputtee have been set aside, the wall now in a good state 
14 sufficient to repel the attacks of any banditti, the town com¬ 
mands the entrance into Kattywar and is the head quarters of 
a Mamlutdar, The town of Gogo is walled except upoi\ the sea 
face, voluntary municipal collections are made for the repairs of 
the wall ; roads are in course of construction in the town, other 
improvements are likely soon to be carried into effect. 

The town of Dholera has only lately become of importance, 
from a mere village it now numoers 6,807 inhabitants. It la¬ 
bours under a great natural disadvantage, the want of ^good 
water, it is now dependent upon one tank the water of which is 
far from good, a municipal fund by name dliurum tulao has been 
raised having for its object the keeping in repair the tanks* on 
the ToadvS. The town of Bhownuggui, though inconsiderable in 
a Military point of view is a place of considerable trade. The 
town of Pa tree is walled, has a fort of. considerable strength 
though somewhat delapidated, in this fort lives the Thakoor who 
enjoys the revenue of twelve villages. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Ahmedabad, are erdtiva- 
tois y the language spoken is the Guzerattee dialect, but in the 
towns Urdu is generally understood ; the condition of the peo¬ 
ple is much improved since the time of the late Mahratta govern-N 
merit, the native Hindoo population is undoubtedly in better 
circumstances than the Mahomedans ; weaving is very little re¬ 
sorted to as an employment, it being far cheaper to buy English 
yarn or long cloth than the thread and coai'se cloth of the coun¬ 
try. The expense for a boy's education is commonly 4* lls. 
which payment is spread over the space of two years, the boy 
however reads no books nor does the school contain one. The 
reporter gives the number of schools with the course orstudy. 
There are many private charitable institutions in the Collec- 
torate under the name of sudawariit. In Ahmedabad there is 
an institution called Sultan AhuAed's Lungur ^Kh^na, the origin 
of whicri is not exactly known. The Government continue to 
pay the amount of Rs, 2,894-7-8 per annum, which it was found 
to be in enjoyment of at the British accession. It is continued to 
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of cliarity in succession as tlie peasion Ia|)8es. In 1846, 
the nuxiipex ol |>ersons brought to trial, for varioixa oflVuce^ ei¬ 
ther against the person or against property, was the 

numbei- convicted being 1,776; whereas in 1818, the number 
brought to trial was 3,906 number, convicted 2,173. 

The whole annual cost of the police establishment, in the 
Colleetorate of Ahmedabad, of alldescriptions is Bs, 2,74',118-12-9. 

The Officers exerdsinff Penal Powers in the Ziliukure 

1 Magistrate. 

3 Assistant Magisti’ates, Civil Service, one with full pow'crs. 

1 Magistrate, Military Officer. 

4 Assistant Magistrates, ditto. 

1 Ditto ditto Medical Officer. 

7 Mamlutdars. (5.) 

-3 d^oint Police Officers, Kotwal, and Poujdars. 

5 Mahallcurrees or Thanadars. 

2 Landholders. 

962 Village Officers. 

The report gives a general statement of revenue and police 
statistics, the strength of the Kolee police corps, and of the Gu- 
wrat Irregular Horse, 

Tlie mauufaetnre of silk which is principally imported from 
Bombay is still carried on though its extent of late years haa 
much fallen offi To the report are attached sketches of the. Chur- 
ka, the Pinjun and the Mallet instruments used to clean doth. 
The price of cotton with the seed was ut Surkey, in tTanuary, 
1849, Re, 1-14-0 per Indian maund, cleaned cotton was Bs. 7 
per Indian maund. About 800 people are employed in the 
manufacture of paper which is made chiefly from old gunny bags 
and taut (a very coarse descriptiw of sackcloth), in making paper 
no machine is employed by the workmen all being laade by 
hand, there are five different sorts of paper manufactured, the 
workmen receiving for the coarsest kind Re. 1-10 per lOO 
quires and for t}»e best 5 Es. 

The capitalists of Ahmedabad speculate largely in opium, in 
this mode alone upwards of 60 lakhs are employed at Abme- 
dabad, about five lakhs arc employed in the export of cotton. At 
the port of Gpgo from the tables attached to this report we learn 
that in 1833-34 there was shipped for exportation opium to the 
value of 3,17,000 Rs, that in 1846-47, at the same port there 
was shipped opium to the amount of 15,0.5,000 ; the v^ae of 
the Cashmere shawls shipped to Bombay in the years 1839-40 
was .1,45,973 Rs. whereas in 1846-47 the declai’cd value was 
10,24,995 Rs. In Ahmedabad the Company’s rupee of 180 
grains troy is the unit of a tola, 80 such .tolas being equal to one 
seer*, a table both of weights and measures accompanies the re- 



fflough the Sicca Eupee is x\6 longer the standard 
of weight yet still it is the coin W'hich is most in circulation 
amongst traders. The banking operations are such as are coin 
mon ih mo^t parts of Bonibar, money is ^vanced tipon seexn’ityi, 
the interest being proportional to the risk. The interest on money' 
deposited with native bankers is 3 per cent. The principal im*- 
pediments to inland travelling are the monsoon and the rivers, 
traffic is hsually suspended fiom the middle of June until Oc¬ 
tober. A district dawk was established in 1840 one branch 
going from Ahmedabad through JDholka, Dholera and Bbowmug*^ 
gur to Gogo with a smaller branch from Dholera to Dhundooka 
and Veerumganm, small lines exist between Hiirsole and Pur- 
ranteje, Morassa and Bye®i. The principal source of revenue 
is the land, the whole net revenue derived from every source, is 


A SHOET ACCOUNT OF THE CHOOTA TRIBE. 

M , ■ ■ ' 

Bombay Becorck, No, V, 

The tribe of Chootas claims descent from the Soomrahs, their 
territory in v/hich few traces of antiquity mo to be founli is 
situated on both banks of the Hubb, being bordered on the 
North by the Brahui tribes of Minguls and Khedranees, on the 
East by the Keertm*, Mehee and Mol hills, on the West by the 
Fubb luife, on the South by the Vehrab on the right bank of 
the Hubb.^ The Mghest ranges of hills are those of Andharo, 
and Lakhah, their height being 3800 feet, beKsides the above ranges 
are the Pubb, mid Kceitnr, the Bhedoor and Kioodoo, both these 
last are ’ distinguished by their broken and steep sides, there 
are several minor hills all equally baiTen and <lestitute of 
vegetatiom It is to be iMsmarkecl that between the Gaj Luk 
and the Southern extremity of Keertur are only four psisses 
namely those of Rohil, Phoosee, Gurho and Kooteh. By the 
Chootas essentially nomadic tribes cultivation is rarely at¬ 
tempted ; tbeir appearance is any thing but favoui*able m a 
reference to the sketches given in the report ivill shew; th^ir 
habitations corresponding with their persons are of the most 
rude and primitive formf being uniformly constinicted of mat¬ 
ting or coarse kumlees drawn over a frame work of sticks, and 
are either rounded in form like the tilt of a waggon or are 
oblong. The females are generally occupied in, attending to 

^ A sketch map hi given, 
t given, 
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:^^ious domestic matters and in spinaing camels^ hair or goats* 
hair or the wool of tlie doomba, 

Tlie clxariicter borne by the Chootas^ amongst their not over 
fastidious neiglibonrs, with whom they are eonstaiitly engaged 
in warfare la of the very worst desoription, their present Chief 
is Domed Alh his income derived from a toll levied on kafilehs 
passing from Khelat to ^Kandahar is, during the wdnter months 
about 300 Rs. there are numerous traces of bunding/ the prin¬ 
cipal bund is situated near the Bhaloor stream, it is not knowxi 
by whom this bund wm eonstinicted. 


REPORT ON THE PEG VINCE OP KATTYWAR. 

BowMynecardsyNo.XXXVIL 

In a. n. 1807, Col. Walker estimated the pojmlation of Kat- 
tynTU' at 19,75,900, exclusive of Babriawnir, Jaffrabad and Okha- 
mundul. In. 1831, Air. Blane*$ census not including the two 
last districts gave an estimate of 17,59,277. Tlie last census by 
Capt. (now Lieut. Col.) Jacob gave, for the whole peninsula^ 
under the care of the Political Agent, a population of 14,75,685 . 
This he considers in his Rcpoi’t, as near the truth as our im¬ 
perfect means permit. The peninsula contains an area of about 
22,000 square miles deducting the eastern portion which has 
fallen under the Ahmedabad Collectorate, the district under the 
Political Agent contains 20,000 square/miles, which gives an 
average of a fraction under 74 souls per square mile. Only four 
of the old races namely, the Jetwas, the Choorasamas, the So- 
lunkees, and the Walas, who consider themselvCB to be abo¬ 
rigines, now exist as proprietor of the soil. The report gives a 
brief sketch of the pa.st history of the peninsula and proceeds. 
The peninsula is divided into ten Prants of very unequal size, 
one Prant containing about 53 villages whilst another contains 
942. The surface* of the country is generally undulating 
wdth low, irregular ranges of hills. The high land commencing 
in the N. W. runs eastei’ly to Surdhar, near which it meets a 
range having Clioteela for its highest point, running in a south¬ 
erly direction and circling eastward beyond Jusdhun, From 
this high land proceed all the rivers disembogueing in the Gulfs 
of Kutch, of Cambay and into tlie Eunn. Tlic mountains most 
important are the Geernar clump. A bold mass of granite rises 
almost perpendicularly several hundred feet, intersected with 
ixTcgular lamina of quartz. Its liighest peak is 8500 feet above 


* Map given in the Report. 
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tllelo'vel of the sea. aiie G-eeraar clump urast not he coufound- . 
ed with the Geer range. The eastern or the Geernar mountam 
contains a rock called the Bheroo Jup, from whence mitil. lately 
devotees threw themselves into the fearful abps, as a religious 
act of suicide. The celebrated rock in which the edicts of A- 
soka, &c. are traced is at the entrance of the valley winch leads 
to the base of the mountain, from the Joonaghur side, the 
Burda hills near Porebunclur ore a circular cluster about thirty 
miles round, the highest point in the north where are the nuns 
of Goomlee is nearly 51000 feet above thej^eve the sea. Bam* 
boos grow plentifully on the summit. The Geer> _a remaikable 
formation, consists of ridges and lulls covered with forest trees 
and iungle. Captain Jacob has marched 20 miles within it, with- 
mt fining ,oL to piloh » Bcohovn. The Oee,* tcnminato 
near Dedan in the south-east towards which it narrows. Ihe 
hills which again rise Imtween Wudal and the Shetroon^ee river 
and sometimes, called the Lesser Geer, are not so called by the 
natives, they are not so high, much narrower leas wooded inoro 
facile of transit. From Koriar, near Mendurra to Dedau the 
“ distance is upwards of fifty m»les m a stoaight line- l 
Sursaee in the north, to Ghantwm- south, it is nem- thirty im es. 
This extensive arena is divided by two 

north and south, into which, from numerous hills and hillocds^ 
pour a vast number of streamlets that create the SmgTOra and 
Rawul rivers, which enter the sea near Koreener and Bumlira. 
The main lines of communication are through these valhes. fhe 
Geer has three other roads through it, but no cross communica¬ 
tion save by difTicult footpaths. Tlie Geer range, can scarcely Im 
said to have any population. During half the yeai, t. e. trom 
the comrilencement of the monsoon to December, 
ous to reside in, owing to the malaria produced by its extensive 
iungle, and the poisonous quality oi its waters. The poor vil- 

lagfrs, who are tempted to live on its outskirts, by the fevour^le 
te?ms on which land fe there given to them> 
ly spectacle in tlieir yellow^ cadaverous looks. 
is the only one which, as on the pestilential coast of Africa, ns 
exempt from the noxious climate of this district. rVfter the un¬ 
healthy months are ovei’i droves of cattle 

Even in the dry season few candnnkof its watei foi many daj i 
together without affections of the stomach, and 'i* 

ing. The forest trees are chiefly of the smaller laud, but teak is 
ahimdant." East of the Shetroonjee rises the 
The Jain temples upon the top of this hill ai-e both beautify ai 
costly. The transport of every single stone costs a koree, lathri 
less that a third of a Rupee. The province abounds in rivers, it 
* Sketch of Vejulkot<3 m the Geer given. 



^ difficult to make a day^s march without crossing several None 
however except the Bhadur^ which is to a certain extent navi- 
gahle by boats of from ten to fifteen kliuntices in the monsoon, 
are navigable. This in the dry season presents only deep pools 
with a mere trickling streamlet to connect them. The rivers there¬ 
fore ax’e mere mountain toiTents, yet to see the width of many, 
and the volume of water rolling past, during the monsoon, the 
stranger would imagine them of much more importance than 
they really are. Two rivers, the Kharee and Kharndec which en¬ 
ter the Shetroonjee near Krankuch, contain dangerous quick¬ 
sands. One of the a striking geographical features of this pe¬ 
ninsula areJjhp tracts of country called Ilunns. That of Kutch, 
called the Gffeat Runn, completes with the Gulf its northern 
boundary. The Small Runn commences near the other in the 
N. E,, continuing to the Gulf of Cambay, with which the eastern 
limits are completed; and, in the N. W, a narrow Runn separates 
the district of Okhamundul from the rest of the peninsula, except 
by the connecting link of a n arro w bank of sand at Mtidhe/^ There 
is no English word exactly corresponding to Ruroi. It is neither 
a swamp, fen, desert or salt marsh, but a compound of all In 
some parts of the Small Runn salt is collected by the villagers, 
in other parts the bulbous roots of a plant called Bheer abound, 
which in time of famine are dug up for food. A plant called 
Theg also grows here plentifully, its roots are bntised and a sub¬ 
stance resembling small seed extracted therefrom which is eaten. 
The modern sub-divisions of the peninsula in their gepgrapliical 
order beginning from the N. W, are 

I, The province of Okhamundul. This district was conquer¬ 
ed from the piratical tribes who possessed it in a. i>. 1816 and 
ceded to the Gaekwar in the Supplemental Treaty.^dated 6fch 
Nov. 1817. 

II. Hallaf comprises the nor them part of the peninsida from 
Meeanee on the west coast to the junction of the G ulf with the 
Runn of Kutch. It is named after Jam Hala, an ancestor of 
that branch of the Jhai*eja tribe which conquered it : it now be¬ 
longs to dififerent families of tliis tribe, whose name the practice 
of infanticide has broxight rather prominently to notice. The 
western part of Hallar is termed Bararee, which is the level 
portion between the hills, the sea, the Okhamundul Eiinn, and 
the Gulf of Kutch. Nowanuggur, the capital of the Jam, and 
the most populous city in Sooraahtra, was founded by Jam 
Rawnl, in a. n. 1540. Hallar is the largest and most populous 
province of the peninsula. 

III. Muchoo Kanta is a narrow slip of temtory, on either 
bank of the Muchoo fiver, belonging to the Morvee and Mallia 
Chiefs, who are more recently desccilded from the Kutch family 


uMisr/tj. 
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their hretlu'en of Hallar. , Maliia is of the Morvee Bhayatj. 
1 he,, present Morree Ciiirf is the eighth iu descent from ftao 
Dauiijee, whose son, Ruvajee, obtained Morvee in a. n. IffSy hut 
was murdered in a. 169S by the eon of a younger brother, 
since which period the younger branch has been seated on the 
Ruteh tvudee, the elder retaiaing Mnehoo Kanta and part of 
Wagur. ■ 

. ly. or the country of the Jhalas, unites with Hal¬ 

lar to the southward of Muchoo Kanta, and fills up the rest of 
the peninsula to its NE. angle, where the Kntch Emm Irends to 
t he nor&eastward it reaches nearly to the head of the Cambav 
Hulf. 1 his division includea the petty State of Moolee. owned 
by Purmar Eajpoots, and the Mussulman one of Buiana, occi'ni- 
ed fay Juts, whence that district is called Nhahee or Lesser Jut- 
war. Beyond the NB. angle of the peninsula, though political¬ 
ly included in this tlivision, are the Mahomedan States of Bus- 
Sara and Wunocli the Kolee one of Jhinjoowara and part of Pat rec 
which is under a Kooitbee family. These four are in the geogra¬ 
phical division of Wndheear, adjoining that ofChowah The. 
Jhalas are supposed to have been located in the jieninsnla since 
the eighth century. The districts bordering on the .Thalawar 
Ilium are named Null Kanta, and Nhanee or the Lesser Ebal. 
The southern portioq of Jhalawar is teriaed the Burwala Piir- 
guna, from the town of that name, and is now under the Ahme- 
dabad Colkctorate. 

V, Gohelwar, or the Province of the Gohela, fills up the 
reTaainder of the eastern frontier. The Gohel Eajpoots were 
di-iveu out of Marwar by the Rahters in the end of the twelfth 
century, and actiuired their footing in the peninsula chiefly by 
mtermamage with the Choorasama family of Joonaghiir. The 
Eaja of Bhaomiggnr, who has dropped-'the title of Gohel for 
that of Raw 111 , is descended from the eldest son of Sejuk, and is 
the priiiciiwi) Chief in Gohelwar. Bhaoimggur was founded by 
Bbao Singiijeo, in a. i>, 1743, but having fallen under the 
Ahmedabad Collectorate in virtue of our conquests from the 
Peshwa, the situation of the Thakoor is less independent than 
that of the other Chiefs of the peninsula, who have their capitals 
removed from that jurisdiction, 

^ VI. Tho small district of Oond Surweya is imbedded in 
Gohelwar, it being merely the strip of land on the banks of the- 
Khetroonjee river northward of the WuUak hills. Oond implies 
low, the district being confined to the level country on eHber 
side the river : it contains only thirty-three villages, of which six 
have fallen under Bluouuggur.’" It is interesting as containing 
tlie lemuants of the Tlajpoot tribe which formerly ruled in the 
peninsula. , 
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^ VII. ^ Bahrmwm of the Country of the Bahrias,—This pro¬ 
vince adjoiha Wallak, having the J holapooree and Malun rivers 
for its boundaries east and west^ and reaching from the sea to the 
Geer hills. The proprietors of land are Babias (commonly, 
though erroiieously, called Babria Kattys) and beers. The 
Babrias class themselves under seventy-two tribes.^^ The port of 
Jaffrabad in the centre of Babriawar is one of the best in the 
peninsula, and aflbrds shelter for shipping throughout the mon¬ 
soon. 

" yill, This province adjoins Babriawaa* to the west, 

reachiag along the sea coast to Madoopooi:, aiul mlaBd to 
Bhadur river, where it meets Hallar, and with it endlosea the 
sea-board district of Burda, and completes the circle that con* 
stitutes Kattywar a central province. Soruth contains 
minor geographical diYisioiis,;viz, the Bhadur and Nolee Kantas ; 
the Geer—the Larger and Lesser Geer ;the Lai^ger and Lesser 
Nagher/^ The report gives the history of this province. 

IX. Bnrda is a narrow strip of land between Madoopoor and 
J^furvee? after passing the Bhadur it does not reach in land 20 
miles at the widest point. The port of Porebunder> is the best 
on the west coast though by a bar of sand at its mouth some¬ 
what obstructed. 

X. Kattywar. —This large central' province is named after the 
Kait}’' proprietors of the soil, of whom the three chief tribes are the 
Wala, the Khachur, and the Khooman; these tribes, termed Slia- 
khaeet or noble, are sub-divided into twenty of the first, seven of 
the second, and ten of the third, in all thirty-seven : and there 
are nmety-three tribes of Ehwuriitifi^, or ignoble. Kattywar is di¬ 
vided into* five districts, vk. Punchal in the north-east, Khooman 
in the south, and the three intermediate ones of Wussawar, 
Kharapat, and Alug Dhauanee. The first is celebrated for its 
breed of horses, and is chiefly occupied by the Khachur tribe. 
The Kattys are evidently a Northern race; them stature, features, 
above all their blue and grey* coloured eyes,, by no means un- 
frequent, give much probability to the idea that they are of 
Scythian descent, with which their habits in some degree cor¬ 
respond. The Sun is their chief deity ; its symbol is drawn on 
every deed at the head of the list of living witnesses, with the 
words Bree Sooruj\Nee Shakh/^ 

The number of separate jurisdictions* was formerly 292 of 
which 80 have been absorbed, chiefly by the Gaekwaris en- 
croiiclunents in Kattywar, but also by acquisition of territory on 
the part of the Jam of Nowanuggur, the Thakoor of Bhaouiigv 
giir, and the Chief of Jiisdhun : the number now paying tvibuto 
to tlie British and Bared a Governments ii 212. Some of these 
* Statistical Tables are appended 


~^p#^r)ly to one^ bttt many abo to both.'’ Tlie Brifeh share of 
the tribute amomiis to K.s. 7,14^660-13-4. The totar revenue 
of the peninsula is 11,83,648-18-11. ilie above sum is about 
one-fifth of the annual rental winch is astimated at about sixty 
lakhs of Rupees. The tribute presses on some States severely. 
The basis of the permanent settlement was to take things as 
they were, and to prevent their getting worse. Twelve States 
pay no tribute. There are now therefore 224 separate jurisdic¬ 
tions^ but this number faintly portrays the real amount of exist¬ 
ing sovereignties. The establishment of the various tribes in^ 
the peninsula was by the sword. Mitch however of their terri-\ 
tory was gained by the weaker landlords writing over their ^ 
Geera^s to whomsoever they thought best able to protect thorn. 
With these exceptions the tenure on which all the Chiefs hold 
their possessions is that of absolute sovereignty. The Cliiefs 
bequeath portions of land to their sons or to religious characters. 
Each plough pays a certain sum called Santhee Weera, general¬ 
ly a Santhee of land contains three Prajtis, a Praja 30 Beegahs 
and each Beegah Uvsquare of 45 yards. The cultivators prefer taxes 
in kind. Two-fiftlis of the produce are realized by the cultivators, 
one-fifth is the expense of tillage, and one-fifth is tax paid to the 
Chief. Tire artisans and shopkeepers are taxed. Tlie most 
strildng tax is “ web” or service paid to the Chiefs without pay¬ 
ment. The Chief is a despot but if he attempt too grossly to inter¬ 
fere with the rights of the ryots, they desort him. Of Oivil and 
Criminal law the people have no idea. E^ich ctivSte manages ik at- 
fairs by Puncliayek. Fines are almost the sole penalty. Ca¬ 
pital pxmishment is rarely inflicted. Pew of the Chiefs can read 
or write. In every town, some small provision is made for 
schooling but wi'ctchedly inadequate. Government pay two 
Pundits at Rajkot and about 60 pupils attend, but their parents 
withdraw them so soon as they have leai'nt the mdiments of 
arithmetic. The Braminical priesthood have little if any weight 
in the country, there are no colleges for their education. The 
Nagur community of Bminins is very powerful in the peninsula. 
'I'he Meeanas from Kutch, who have obtained land at Mallia, 
a formidable race of plunderers, are now restrained by the Gaek- 
war. The people most likely to disturb the peace of the coun¬ 
try are the Mukranees; all these, soldiers by profession are ready 
to commit any crime for money. Rajkot seems to have been 
selected for the residence of the British force and of the politi¬ 
cal Agents’ cstabliBhmcnt from ik central situation, and from 
the abnnflaiice of forage in its vicinity. The Gaekw^aris Contin¬ 
gent of Irre^ikr Horse furnishes Thanas for the protection of 
the line of trade along the eastern Irontiey. The report after 
detailing the religious liabits and customs of the Kattys enumerates 
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5 e best Bunders, of tbe peninsula from which traffic is usually 
carried on, vvhieh are. In the Grulf of Cntch, looria Snlaya, and 
Wuwama : on the west coast Porebtiiider and Bilawul, a good 
deal of cotton is exported from Mangrol though its port is little 
better than an open roadstead. On the South Din, JaOrabad 
and Mown. In the Gulf of Camhay, Gogo, Bhaonugger and 
Dholera, The chief trade of the country, is with Bombay, the 
chief export is cotton. The imports, are bales, of cloths and 
piece goods with various European manufac'tures, wood and 
coeoanuts from the Malabar Coiist, ivory and spices with dates, 
rice and oxen. Iron is manufactured from native ore found in 
the Hallar and Bnrda to the extent of about 100 tons annually. 
Copper and goldaic found. There are mineral springs. Cotton 
is the grand staide of the country, it is estimated that ^,67,6064 
India muns* are grown of which about half is exported. Wool 
has become of late years an aadicle of export, its quality with 
the excellent pasturc^e of the country might repay a Euro¬ 
pean specidator. Bajree is the chief article of food. Sugar¬ 
cane is grown all over the comitry. Goor is alone manufactured. 
5'he Kattywar breed of horses has long been celebrated in In- 
dia. The breed has however deteriorated and will, unless pre¬ 
ventive measures be taken, become comparatively worthless. 
There are cows, buffaloes and a small kind of camel. The ani¬ 
mals found in Kattywar which ai-e not found in other parts 
of India are lions and arraadillo.s. One of the most strik¬ 
ing peculiaiities of the peninsula are rats. They appear 
at intervals in great myriads. A famine was caused by these crea¬ 
tures in the year 1814-15, it is still calle<i Oondrio Sal or the 
Rat Year. The manufactures now existing are suitable only for 
the inhabitants. Linen seems unknown. 'J'he carpenters, black¬ 
smiths and stonemasons arc equal to any in India, 

There are three mints in the country where silver is coined. 
The Dewan Shane Cort^e of Joonaghur, the Jam Shaee of Now- 
annggnr and the Rana Shaee of Porebuuder, llio art of paint¬ 
ing is unknown. Printing and lithography have no existence. 
Good matchlocks, swords and daggers are manufactured. 

There are no roads or canals in the country, the soil permits 
of good natural roads, and the drainage prevents even the black 
soil iVom interfering with the monsoon communication. “This 
peninsula contains in itself the elements of natural strength. 
Its geographical position and numerous ports point it out as the 
connecting link between Africa, Arabia, Persia, and the Indian 
continent: its soil is productive, especially Sorntli and Katty¬ 
war. The Geer forests produce timber for building, and abun¬ 
dance of lucl. Iron might be worked to any extent, as the ore 

* Vide Appexidix, 
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glands. The horses and cattle p;e of good description, and 
no cd'.rntry possesses greater facilities for internid coinmumca- 
tion ■ kit under the rule of semi-kirbamn Chieftains, it may he 
termed a giant asleep, A languid circulation goes on sufficient 
to preserve existence, hut otherwise there are no signs ot hk._ 

The Appendices have been summarized in tlie body or the 
report “The connection between the Company’s Governnaent 
and the Chiefs of Kattywar commenced m the year 1807-B, 
when, in eoiiBequence of the inability ot the Gaekwar adminis¬ 
tration to recover their revenue, and the state of anarchy and 
confusion to which the province had been reduced, the inter¬ 
ference of the British Government became necessary w a 
matter of poUov, and w^m desired by the Gaekwar, to enable 
him to reaW his annual tribute.” We concluded engage- 
meiits with the. Chiefs guaranteeing to the Gaekwai- govern- 
raeht the punctual payment of the revenues, we charged oiir. 
solves with the collection of the tribute and maintenance of the 
general peace of the country reserving our share of the reve¬ 
nues as successors of the Peshwa and.securing to the Gaekwar 
Government their rights. The Gaekwar government promjs- 
ed the punctual payment of the revenue, determined, to re¬ 
frain from depredation and mutual aggression,_ to relinquish 
piracy and to discontinue the inhuman practice of female 
infanticide. The report after enumerating the ten Brants into 
which Kattywar is divided gives the principal features of every 
estate with the name of its Chief and exhibits in a tabular form 
miscellaneous iuformation connected with Kattywar. .Liemt. 
J Maemurdo, in a memoir of the province, divides it into nine 
districts omitting the district of Oond Sunreya, whiph ho in- 
ciudes in Gohelwar and ivroceeds. Jhalawar derives its name 
from the Jhala Rajpoots who arc. its principal Zemindars, it 
is one vast flat with a slope toivards the Eiinn, There is a 
want of wood; of brush wood there is a good deal erowmmg 
it ratine*® grouiicl 'vvliicb jvppc^pva to ruii iu a Isortli 

West direction from the Thaun hills to the Runn with which 
it afterwards runs parallel as far west as Hahud. This range 
is never very broad, twO' miles at most, and is incapable ot ciil* 
tivation. The. soil of Jhalawar is sandy with slips of rich 
black soil. The water is contained in wells and tanks, the 
wells are with few exceptions brackish in the months of April 
and May, and the tanks ai-e generally dry m those mmitiis. 
There are a few rivers and these are salt with sandy banks. 
They are the Bhogawa, the Bambun and another which passes 
Drangdra, all these flow into the llimn. The roads lead on 
saiidy ridges and ale throughout the.province good. Theprin- 


'-eifirTtown is Drangdra;, the water of which is bad. Tlie staple pro¬ 
duce is wlieat of which it sends great quantities to Guzerat, The 
horses oxi the river Bhogawa are adopted for native Cavalry. 
The cultivators of Jhalavvar being chiefly Kooiil>ees, the district 
is peaceable and oixierly. The Northern parts of Kattywar are 
mountainous. The soil throughout is stony with a light red earth, 
and has little variation if we except those parts on the Biiadur 
river where the soil is rich. The stony soil is adapted forEajree 
and Jowaree which are the staple produce. Kattyvvar has two 
large rivers both of which are named the Bhadur. They rise on 
two opposite sides of a lull not far from Jusdhiui. The roads 
partaking of the sc^k are stony but extremely good at all sea¬ 
sons, The chief town is Jetpoor situated on the Bhadur, This 
district yields little else than Bajree and Jowaree. The Kattys 
breed vast herds of cattle. Almost every village in the dis¬ 
trict has from two to fotir hundred goats and sheep with cows 
and buffaloes in proportion. The inhabitants are of those 
predatory habits common to all nomadic tribes. If not kept 
in strict awe they are inclined to plunder. 

' Gohelwar is so called from a caste of Rajpoots. It is a flat 
country with a great w'^ant of w'ood. The soil is not quite so 
rocky as that of Kattywar and is equally fertile in the same 
kinds of grain. The roads are hard and level, heavy rains alone 
obstruct a free passage. Bhownuggur, a sea-port, is the chief 
town. It is a great mart to Bombay. The inhabitants resemble 
the Kattys. 

The name Muchoo Kahta^^ implies the country on the 
bank of the river Muchoo. The soil is extremely rich and 
fertile producing vast crops of Jowaree, The principal town is 
Morvee. The country suffers deplorably from its want of inha¬ 
bitants. 

Ifallar is the name of the tract stretching between the 
river Ajee and Kumballia. There are ranges of hills with 
extreme plains destitute of wood. The soil is various, that 
near the sea being of a rich black nature whilst that in 
land is light and gravelly. The country is remarkably well 
watered. Every village has a fetream of excellent water. The 
rivers are the Ajee, the Ound and the Rungmuttee and 
Nagvee which \inite. The roads are good though not much 
used. Nowanuggur is the capital, it is a sea-port, large, populous 
and flourishing. Hallar might afford supplies to a great extent, 
there are large flocks of sheep and goats. The native^s are by no 
means troublesome. Soruth was the name by which the 
whole country was known to the Mahomedans, it is the tract 
lying in the neighbourhood of the Joonagur hills. It is one 
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lesser streams. It is well wooded. The soil is of that black 
rich kind fitted to produce anything, and unfit for military 
movements during the monsoon. The water is of a very superi ¬ 
or quality. The chief place in the district is Joonagur. I^he 
chief productions are Bajree and ,.Towaree. Of goats and sheep 
there is no lack. The great body of the people are Kooubees 
therefore the province is quiet. Babriawar takes its name from 
the Babria Kolee.s who iuhahit it. It is almost the only hilly 
part of the province. The timber, soil, water, and roads are bad. 

It is thinly inhabited and htis no towns of any importance. 

Jetwar or Burda is flat but has a range of hills running 
north and south. I’he water is brackish and when not so is un¬ 
wholesome. The soil is a light earth over a sea rock. The 
river Meusur flows into the Bhadur river, its waters are prejudi¬ 
cial to health. There is no road for carriages. 

Okhamundvd consists of the point of the peninsula on the 
North-West, and is cut off from the main land by a back-water or 
Bunn, in some parts dry, except during the rains. The inhabi- 
tants are semibarbarous and thievish. It is covered with jungle 
with no cultivation. Here is a harbour where the heaviest ships 
lie in safety in all weathers, it has however a dangerous entrance. 

The first three months of the year in Gluzerat are distinguish- 
ed by peculiarly thick fogs. The hot weather sets iu in April and 
continues until'the rain falls in -June. F-rom the end of Septem¬ 
ber tbe climate takes a change uncongenial to the health of both 
foreigners and natives. The climate is in general pleasant. In 
the hottest weather the thermometer is seldom above 110“ in 
the tent. In the cold season it is never below 42". The con ¬ 
venience of carriage which this peninsula affords is confined to 
carts. Pack bullocks are unknown. Timber cau be had from 
Gogo and Bhownuggiu'. Thecircumstanco of a permanent camp 
being established iu this province will be a source of pleasure to 
all the industrious and valuable part of the community. 

The Runn which se^iarates Kutch from Kattywar, has at difier- 
ent seasons the distinct appearances of a sandy desert, a muddy 
swamp aud a wash. The word Runn or Erun signifies a waste 
tract dangerous to travel. The Runn is connected with the 
Gulf of Kutch on the west and with the Gulf of Cambay on - 
the east, which being joined iu the monsoon forms the penin¬ 
sula of Kattywar into an island, the access to which however is 
never entirely cut off. The different paase.s of the Rium are 
seven in number. The first pass may be styled the Mallia. It 
is the narrowest of all and is entered at a large tank called Nowa 
Tulao. This ;|)ass. is overflowed by water from the Gulf if 
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the full and new moons are attended with a strong west wind.* 
Under the most favonrahle circumstances it would not be pru* 
dent to ealmdate upon the pass being open until the jmiddle of 
December. The next pass is the Cliickly, it is by no means a 
convenient pass_, on account of the distance from water to water* 
There are quicksands in the pass. About six miles to the east 
of Chickly is the Venasir pass. This pass is accessible to car¬ 
riages from the 1st of January until the 15th March. And to 
horse and foot at all seasons. The fourth pass is the Ghatilla 
pass, it is at no time very accessible to carriages- The fifth 
pass is the Tekur pass which lies four miles east of Ghatilhi, ' 
this pass is more ij^uented than any other except the Mallia; it 
is open to carriages^om the 15th of January to the 15th of Aprih 
Infantry can travel at all times but the distance is too great for 
horses to travel through mud and water. The Dehgautn jmsa 
is the sixth, about 14 miles to the east of Tekur. The pass is 
open until the beginning of the monsoon, but is only fitted for 
travellers. Tlie last pass is the Potree pass, it lies 14 miles to 
the east of Dehgaum. The breadth of the Eunn is here about 2 and 
'4 miles. This ptiss has no mud at any season and is crossed 
throughout the year by carts. The boundaries of the Eunn are as 
distinctly marked as those of the sea. They consist of a low ris¬ 
ing bank covered with vegt^tation, distinct from the barren sand 
of the Eunn. The banks are nowhere higher than sand hillocks^ 
Upon the Eunn itself there is not a blade of vegetation. In 
October and November the Eunn is covered with a sheet of 
salt, foot passengers can travel over, hut horses sink deep in the 
mud. In the rainy season the Eunn is full of water about 
knee deep. In April and May during the west winds the Eunii 
is covered with a cloud of red dust. The Eunn cannot be tra¬ 
versed in safety during the clay excepting in the rainy weather, to 
traverse the Eunn at other times, after 9 a. m. and beforeS p. m. 
is almost certain death. Wild asses found nowhere else in India, 
are found in the Eunn in great abundance. From Patree to Mee« 
topoor the Eunn now called Null Kanta changes its appearance, 
its boundaries being no longer well defined. A loamy' soil suc¬ 
ceeds to a sandy waste. At Meetapoor the Eunny appearance is 
once more obseived. In the fair season it is only a sandy space 
a few hundred yards in width, lives are often lost in attempt¬ 
ing to cross in the rains. After lists of fortified places in 
Kattywai*, the report contains tables giving information re¬ 
lative to tlie wandering tribes . Lieutenant J. Macmiirdo ob¬ 
serves in a historical sketch of Okhamundul, that the word 
Okha signifies any thing bad or difficult and Miindul is a word 
applied to any district of a country. The historical frag- 



tlik district can be traced so far back as (a. n. 105 
'^'ire' Chowra Rajpoots wliere then the legal sovereigns of G u* 
Eerat and a family of this tribe were the last Rajas who reigned in 
Peeran Pnttun, The history proceeds to the year 1462) when 

the country was conquered by SuUau Mahmood Begurah. The soil 
is generally light and red of no great depth. The rock with whicii 
Okha abounds is much impregnated with iron ore, there are exten¬ 
sive tracts called Wudh for grazing camels of an inferior kind. 
The shore abounds in shell-fish, the jungles in quail, pai'tridges 
and liures, the Babool aflorda an endless supply of charcoal. 
Captain Jacob in his brief memoir of Okha states that the Runn 
ivhich almost makes this district, an island is 15 miles in length 
at its mouth in the Gulf of Kutch and about five miles broad, it 
narrows towards Muddee where it is one mile broad and is there 
separated from the sea by a narrow bank of earth and sand. 
Possil organic remains are found at Bater and the shells 
thrown up are famous throughout India, the memoir contains 
statistical tables. In a report, bearing date 1843, of the Babria- 
war district; Captain Jacob affirms that the soil is good, the 
indolence of the inhabitants alone preventing them from 
turning it to account. He enumerates the several tribes of this 
district and gives a short historical sketch of their origin and 
habits. Captain Jacob submitted a report on the iron of Katty- 
war in Pebrnary, 1838. Iron ore is found chiefly in th«.,north 
west quarter of the peninsula. “ The smelting* process is very 
simple. An oblong shed gives a scanty shelter to the workmen 
during the dry season, and during the monsoon the manufac¬ 
ture is suspended. The ground inside is dug away in the 
centre to give room for two furnaces, which occupy the ends 
of the shed. They are long and narrow, to give good draught, 
and the roteonry or brick work lined with clay, to keep in tlie 
heat. The openbg for the bellows is stopped by a bib of 
plank protected with cky, into which fits a pipe connecting' the 
nozzles of the two pairs of bellows; these again are stopped 
afresh with day each time the work commences.” 

The expense of smelting 15 muns of ore is 33 korees including 
the tax of 2 korees levied by the Nuggur Durbar. Fifteen 
muns of ore produces about 6 mims of iron which sells for 
48 korees, the profit is thu.s 15 korees or Ahmedabofl ru¬ 
pees. The .amount of ii-on manufactiued annually in Katty- 
war is about 150 tons. Although Kattywax possesses ample 
capabilities for the production of iron beyond its own wants, yet 
the English metal drives it out of the market. 

The report clo.ses with an account of the introduction of vac- 
* furnace gipcn in the 


■Cflmtion and tire several treaties whieli Lave been concluded with 
the Peshwaand with the Chief's of the several districts of Kattywar. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

For 1855-56. 

* ' 

The Home Office repoii:s that by a B,esolatioH, tlaterf 
July, 1855, all orders affectiug the Chaplains and CiviuanI of 
the Bengal Presidfnicy as Services must emanate from tlie Gov. 
veriiment of India. * It has been recommended that the number 
of Civil Servants should be raised to 600, and the Coitrt while 
requesting fuller information, have sent out 50 odditional servants. 
It has been arratjged that no persons should obtain au indepen- 
dent charge, or even the powers of a Covenanted Assistant until he 
has passed an examination in the vernacular, in his special duties, 
and in ordinary education. All officers are directed as a intle to se¬ 
lect their Ministerial Agentsby examinations. Insolvency has been 
declared a stifficient cause of exclusion from the Public Ser vice. 
The allowance of Ks. 200 a month to eachof four Romat\ Catho¬ 
lic Biahops has been doubled. A priest is retained for every Eu¬ 
ropean Regiment, and a second at every station where there are 
two or more B/egiments, other privileges have been granted to the 
priests. The Rajah of Khoordali has been informed that he would 
from Ist May, 1857, receive an endowment in land to the value 
ofRs. 16,517 a year in lieu of all payments to the temple of 
Juguunath. From that date the official connexion with the 
temple will cease. It has been resolved to erect on the Neil- 
gherries a central prison for all European convicts in India. An 
Editor's room has been established at each Presidency. The G. I, 
P. Rail vvay Company has been informed that Government has the 
power to compel them to run Mail trains, and to carry the 
mails gratis. The E. I. R. Company has also been informed that 
Government would soon require a quick Mail train. 

The Military department reports that the er[)eriment of es¬ 
tablishing Soldier’s Gardens was suggested in 1854 by Sir W. 
Gomm, They were established accordingly at Peshawur, Mee- 
m Meer, in 1854, also Lord Dalhousie established them in 
Peg’U with a separate establushment to take care of them. 

The Financial Department report, that a new system of ac¬ 
counts has been established in the Public Works Department,in the 
Post Office, in the Pay Department, in the Stud Department, in 
the Commissariat and Ordnance Departments and in the Clothing 
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ivaeafly- aoconnfe have also heeu eentred in the 

cSfectoi's* offices, hfew rules have been cstahhshccl for 
fraud in the Pension ]>epartme.nt. The accbiuffe,jOf the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal have been, separated from those of the Qovmi- 

rnent of India. The accounts forwarded to the Home Authorities 
have been necelerated by twelve months. While the I^poit on 

the Sketch Estimate of 1B55..56 was submitted to theHourt on 

the 23nd October, 1856, the Statement of Eepeipts and Disburse¬ 
ments for 1854*55 was despatched on the 19th of I tjrua^^^^ 

and the Regular Estimate for 1855-56 on the 18th of March 
following.” It has also been determined to forward every year an 
elaborate review of tliC fmaneial position of the country. Pro- 
paratioRS have been 'eontinued for closing the Government Agency, 
and Rs. 6,76,07,000 were withdrawn by 1st May, IBob. The 
operations of the year in the Mint were vciy c^te^^e and the 
amount of merchants’ buUion delivered was Rs. 4,53,^,o05, 

The establishment was consequently increased, and Lol onnWii 

Mint Master raised the delivery by April, ISoO to 3| lakhs of 
pieces a day. The establishment is to he foitlier increased so^^ 
to deliver on an emergency 44 lakhs of pieces a day. fhe Court 
of Directors has been also asked for iierraission to set up a spooial 
machine for the coinage of coiipeiv and m the meantime to s^d 
out copper ready rolIed> with 12 hand cutting Presses. The 
AsSay Office in Pegu was abolished on 30th April, 1856. _ 

The prohts of the Bank of Bengal havebeen very higb during the 
year aYeraging 18 per cent. The demands on the Bank have been 
great for subscription to tbe loan, ajul for the trausm^sion ol 
specie to Mracait to purchase nee. The export for this pm- 
pOTC is supposed to amount to 80 lakhs of rupees. ^^eBank 
has agreed to publish weekly statempts of its Msets and liaMi- 
ties, and Gommenced the Agency business abandoned by the Go- 
vStmcht of India. On 15th March, 1855, Mr. H. Ricketts w.as 

appointed Commissiohev for the Revision of Civil Sak'mes and 
establishments throughout India. His duty^is to equalize salaties 
and duties, all over India, and reduce as tar as possible the ag¬ 
gregate expenditure. A code of rules for uncoyenanted seiwice 
feave ims been published. The Government, desirous to increase 
the urodnetion of opium had raised its pme gradually to Rs. 
3-lO^a seer. In 3850, the restrictions as to extent ot cultivation 
were taken oil; and the production increased rapidly. It was 
soon found that from a Ml m pnee m China the ^aggregate 
prolit wa^ reduced hy tlie extension. The price paid to the cul- 
tiv4or was therefore reduced to Rs. 8-4 a seer thus saving ^4 

BomCvequires wafor-works. The Qoveimmentof India agreed 
to advance the nocessary capital, provided the Mumcipahty-of 
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i-y liVOMld {*®y at ,tliG rate of 4 poivcont. O/ic'per 

1 r, S™l«ng I^Vad to liquidate tixe 

”^mi" . consented, and the orders were issued. 

Ihe Public Works ©eparttnent reports that in I 860 a Com¬ 
mission was appointed by tlie Court of Directors in each Pre¬ 
sidency to enquire into the subject of Public Works. The Bengal 
“ Commission submitted their Report in March, 1851. They ex~ 
jsregsed an unanimous and strong conviction of the utter Uulitness 
ol the Militsiry Board for the superintendence of Publie Works, 
whether Civil or Military, and they pointed out the mischief and 
inconvenience which would of necessity result from the attempt 
of such a body to control and direct the Department.” It had 
too much work. They recommended 
at'tlie CO 


“ -Thal'Hie control of the Department of Public Works 
should be taken from the Military Board and vested in Proviuoiail 
Chief Engineers. 

Second .—That each Provincial Government should exercise 
control OV6.V Public Works, Civil and Military, in its respective 
Provinces, xmder certain limitation of powers in rea^pect to tlie 
stmefcion of new projects. 

/Airrf,—I hat the Cliief ISngineers sfacnld be assisted by Su¬ 
perintending and Executive Engineers. 

Foiirth, That the separate Office of Chief Engineer, as before 
constituted, should be abolished.^'^ 

The Madras Commission recommended that the three-fold 
Board of Revenue, the Siiperintendetlt 
ol Roads and the Military Board in this department should be 
abolished “and replaced by a Board of Public Works, which 
should consist of a Revenue Officer of the 
Civil 8t>rvice and two Officers of the Corps of Engineers, and 
which sliould have the entire control and direction of all Public 
Works, Civil, Military, and Miscellaneous, throughout the Pre- 
8idency.P The Bombay Commission recommended the re¬ 
tention of the Militaiy Board. It was finally arranged tliat the 
recommendations of the Bengal Commission should be extended 
with modifications all over India. A. new Secretaryship to the 
Government of India was therefore created on 7 th February 
1855. A system was introduced of submitting all projects in 
tabular statements. The statements are submitted annually lin- 
der the following heads ;— ■ 

“ 1, Works of magnitude requiring the sanction of the Go¬ 
vernment of India or of the Honorable Court. 

3. Works already sanctioned, but not completed. 

3. Repair.? and contingencies.’^ 

An Annual progres-s report will also be furnished and printed 
Tlie powers oftheSuiireme and Local Goyernments with respect 



to new works have been enlarged. I^he Supreme GrorerBment 
can sanction up to Rs. one Lakh, and the local Governments to 
Rg. 10^000. A detailed scheme for the management of the De¬ 
partment and for the Offices of Account has been prepared and 
embodied in a General Order.” AnEngineering College has been 
saixctioned for Calcutta, and Madras. A Civil Engineering School 
flag been established for three years at Lahore, and a similar in¬ 
stitution at Poona will hereafter be merged in the Bombay Ci vil 
Engineering College. Arrangements have been made for secur- 
irig a, great number of apprentices and subordinate officers for the 
Department. A Committee has been appointed to consider the 
project of bridging the Hooghly at or near Calcutta. Its report 
bi>s been submitted to Government. Measures are in progress for 
‘^eonipletiug the Bridges over all the rivers that cross the Grand 
Trunk Road except the Soane and the Ganges.” And a line of road 
through Jessore to Burmah, and another through. Bala^ore and 
Cuttack to Madras have been designed. the general 

question of Roads in the Ganges Valley, it has been decided that 
those which are calculated to bring the several Districts into 
communication with the B.ailway should first receive attention.” 
Tlie great Deccan Road, the Agra and Bombay Road are to 
be improved. Secondary roads have received attention. The eon^ 
tiriuation of the Grand Trunk Road through the Cis -Sutlej States 
towards Lahore, and its further extension to Peshawur, have occu¬ 
pied the attention of Government.” The Hindostan and Thibet 
road has advanced, and is open from Simla to the plains. It has 
been determined to widen the embankments on the right bank 
of the river Damoodah so as to allow the surplus flood waters 
to flow free over the country, between the Damoodah and Roop- 
narain Rivers.” This measure however is only temporary, and a 
scientific enquiry has been ordered. A project for irrigating 
Shahabad and Behar, suggested by Captain C. H. Dickens, has 
been strongly recommended to the Court of Directors. Efforts 
liave been made to control the Mahanuddy and the Bassein 
branch of the Irrawaddy which peiuodically inundate the dis¬ 
tricts near tlveir mouths. The works in completion of the Gan¬ 
ges Canal are steadily advancing. Rs. 15,^5,000 are to be ex¬ 
tended on the noble system of internal navigation connected 
with the Godavery and Kistna anicuts. The harbours of Coringa 
and Coconacla are to be improved. A new Post Office in Calcut¬ 
ta is to be erected when the design, to be prepared by an Archi¬ 
tect in England, has been received. A design for the Calcutta 
Preskleucy College is now under revision. It is in contem¬ 
plation to fix a standard plan for European barracks, and de¬ 
signs have also been called for of School Rooms'adapted to the 
improved system of education for European Troops serving in 
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fliSua, as also of Baljems and Slaiiglvter Houses,, of Fiv'C!3^ Gouiis, 
BkUtle Allegj's, &c.” Idle expeiiditnre is thus displayed :— 


,-(,•1.1 loVlis. 


“ For Punjab, 
„ Scinde, 
„ Madras, 



' ,, Bombay (exclusive of Scinde,) . » 

„ Nortb Westeni Proriaoes, . ^ 5 „ 

„ Bengal, .. .. .i .. 3 >, 

/!['he' subject of BaiUvay communication in. India, was first 

laid, before tlic Supreme Government by Mr. ll. Macdonald 
Stepbenson, in 1843. In the, end of 1851, a line was surveyed and 
reported on, betvwen Burdwan and RajnK'hal, and an extension of 
blieitallway Company’s Capital by ;ei,000,000j was sanctioned for 
the purpose of executing this lino. In the cold weather of 1852-53, 
a line was surveyed from Bajmehal to Allahabad, and reported 
on, and in April, 1853, the Governor General’s celebrated Hail- f 
way Minute was recorded, and the construction, by the East 
Inclia Railway Company, of a line from Burdwan to Delhi, 
were sOon afterwards sanctioned by the Hon’blo Court, aiid 
interest was guaranteed on. a capital of .£9,000,000, inclusive 
of the £1,000,000, already sanctioned for the Rajmehal ex¬ 
tension. The direotion of the line from Burdwan to Allahabad 

having- been previonsly approved, that from Allahabad to Cawn- 

pore was sanctioned in, Jiuie, 1854; from. Cawnpore to near 
Agra, in December, 1834; and thence via Agra, and Muttra, t(j 
Delhi, in November, 1833. From Howrah, to Pundooah, thirty- 
seven and a half niile.s, the Railway was open for traffic on the 
15th August, The official opening of the whole line to Ranee- 
gunge took place on the 3rd Fobvuary, 1855. In 1849, the 
(Treat .Indian Peninsula Railway Company entered into a con¬ 
tract with the .Hon’ble East India Company, for the construction 
of an experimental line, 35 miles long, calculated to cost 
£600,000 to form part of a trunk line connecting Bombay with 
Kandeish and Berar, and generffily with the other Presidencies of 
India. The first section of the Bombay line was opened to 
tvafiic on the 10th April, 1853. The fourth section of the line 
was opened to traffic to Wasindreo in October, 1855. The 
Hoi/ble Court have now sanctioned the extension of this line 
through the valley of the Nerbudda, to meet a line from the . 
Ganges vidlev to Jnbbulpore .” A survey has been ordered 
from ‘iBaroda, or Ahraedabad,. to Agra, or Delhi, tmd from 
Broach, by the Tirelk, Ghat, to Agra.” In 1855, the Court of 
.Directors sanctioned the construction by the Seinde Railway 
Company of a line from Kuri-achee to some point on the Indus, 

. Jemiclt is to be the terminal point. 
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For 185646< 


Tot A(adras Presidency contains an area of 1^36,872 square 
with a population of inore than 2,20,00,000. This popula¬ 
tion speaks live languages. In 1855> there were only 100 Euro« 
pean functionaries among this population. The following are 
the tribunak e>stablished for the redress of Civil injuries: the 
Sudder Court ill suits above Es. 45^000 ; 20 Civil Judges in 
suits above Es. 10, 000 ; 9 Subordinate Judges and 12 Principal 
Sudder Ameens in suits imdcr lls. 10,000 ; 23 Sadder Ameens iu 
suitsunder Its. 2,500 ; and .126 District Moonsiffs in suits un-. 
der Es. 1,000 in value. The Sudder Court is the tribunal of 
ultimate appeal in suits below Kupecs 10,000; but from their 
decrees in suits above that sum, an appeal lies to Her Majesty 
in Council. There are also 3 Govoriiment Agents, with 6 As¬ 
sistants, having jurisdiction in suits above Eupees 2,500 in 
Talite. In Combaconum there is an Assistant Judge appointed to 
hear appeals from the decisions of the district Moonsifts.^^ The 
suits instituted are like suits every where else, but stnts 
about land are almost confined to the districts in which 
land has a saleable value. In Canara disputes about 
cession ace frecpient, property descending thi^ough the female 
line, ThO son inherits not his fathers property but Ins 
uncle's through Ms mother. '^The effect ot this is to 

foster combinations between father and son for the purpose 
of dkinheritiug the nephew by alienating the property clur^ 
ing the father's life time, on the asserted ground that it 
is self-acquired ami therefore not subject to the above Rule ; 
while it is the ob)ect of the nephew to show that is 
ancestral and thereby to prevent such alienation." The 
entire number of Civil Suits has been 88,635. Many 

of the judicial officei*s employed in redressing Civil or pri¬ 
vate wrongs are likewise engaged in the punishmciit of pub¬ 
lic or criminal injuries, Criminal justice is administered by the 
Foujdaree Udaliit, 20 Session Judges, 9 Subordinate Judges, 
12 Principal Sudder Ameeus, 20 Magistrates, 18 Joint Magis¬ 
trates, 89 Assistant Magistrates, and 304 Heads of Police, and 
Police Ameens. For the punishmen t of trivial offences, the heads 
of villages are also vested with police powers, at\d under the pro¬ 
visions of x\ct No. XII. of 1854, three district Moonsiffs are 
exercising criminal Jurisdiction." The proportion of criminals 
to the population is one in 43G. 

The Police of tlic Presidency consists of the stipendiary and 
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(b Kural. Police. ‘'‘The officers comprised under the Stipen¬ 
diary tohee are heads of Police, Sub-Pol ice Officers, Police 
^meens, Jemada.ys, Dufladars, and Peons.” The Heads of 
Poliee also act Judmially, and in that capacity are elBcient. 
‘ The Subordinate Police Officers are onlj authorized to fate 
cognizarioe of heinous crimes, and to apprehend and forward the 
pai ties to the Heads of Police with the. record of their proceed- 
The Police peons often neglect their dxities, are under.- 
paid, and therefore extortionate. In “ Malabar there is a regu¬ 
larly tram^ and disciplmed Police corps, commanded by. epm- 
ixussH()iiecl^UtIic6rs ; there are likewiBG local cor|;)s fo|f Police pi^r- 
poses m Vizagapatam and Oanjam, and those in the latter dis - 
trict are beitig«#,ugmented.” The Rural Police trace out erimei 
SeiSt*” hiterests, and local knowledge are usually 

Inspector of Prisons took charge of his office 
he found the prisoners better off than free men. There was 
nd classification. The system of out-door labour opened 
«nfi Tf? ‘^'^eiy abuse. There is no system of task work 
and the labour performed is not penal. The sanitary con¬ 
dition of some jails IS so bad that they cannot be re- 
.T T v 1 '"^commended that four division and one cen- 
tial Jail be established. All prisoners condemned for seven 
yeai-s ^and upwards should lie sent to these prisons. Prisoners 
fclionld be made after a time to work under tlie executive officers 
whih the internal arranpments of the prisons should be manag- 
ed by .Europeans. The total number of convicts in all the 
Jails,ix™ainingat tlm year and admitted during 

it, amounted to 11,695, of whom 5,965 remained at the close of 
the year; but when it is remembered that 63,745were in one 
rfe'f implicated in reported crimes and misde- 

meanors (urespective of petty offences), and that .21,726 were 

S nmnerf,. “r “^''iiig grave injury to persoii 

_ .,P P ’ j, paucity of convictioils is 

inthcr owing to the inefficiency of the Police and want of co¬ 
operation 01 the inhabitants (who selfishly disregard all offence 

mT than toLy paucity ofoffen- 

deis.lheMadras Presidency IS divided, for Revenue purposes, in to 
-oL Distncts, of which the first 5, forming the ISforthern Circars 
yvere, dunng the yea.r 1855-.56, under the charge of the Comrais- 
sioner, and the remaining 16 under the management of the Board 
Sy^SrSie^^''^ Revenue systems in force in the Madras Prosi- 

Zemindary. . . Rvotwar. 

3:i%e joint rents. | Odlungoo.” 


'^feider the zemindaree tenure the landhokler pays a fixed sum t'j 
Goverument. It prevails chiefly in “ the Northern Cu'Cftrs, 
tbottsh there are large proprietary estates in other districts,^ as 
Madura, Nellore, North Arcot, &o.” In the village system the 
villages collectively stand in the position of the Zemnifiar, but 
thereis a want of clearly defined individual property in the land. 

ITndor the Ryotwar system every registered holder of land is re¬ 
cognized an its proprietor and pays direct to Government. M® i® 
at liberty to sublet his property, or to transfer it by gitt, sale or 
mortgage. He cannot be ejected by Government so long as he 
pays the fixed assessment, and has the option aninnally of increas¬ 
ing or diminishing his liolding, or of "entirely abandoning it. In 
nhfevburable seasons remissions of assessment a.re granted lor en¬ 
tire or partial loss of produce. The assessment is fixed in money, 
and does not vary from year to year, except in those cases where 
water is drawn from a Government source of irrigation to convert 
dry land into wet or one into two-crop land, when an extra rent 
is paid to Government for the water so appropriated^ nor 
addition made to the assessment for improvements efieeted at the 
Ryot’s own expense.” Unfortunately the assessment has been 
fixed too high, and various restrictive rules mtertere with the 

freedom 6f the ryot. _ , . 

The greater portion of the Presidency is under the llyotwaree 
tenure. The system of Oolungoo renting prevails in 1 anjoiwid 
Tiiraeyelly only, and is not general even there. “ Its pecnharity 

consists in the. Government demand being dependant on the cur¬ 
rent price of grain.” There is. a standard hxed. If prices witlnn 
the,rear rise above the standard or fall below it Government and 
not the ryot receives the profit, or bears the loss. The season, 
of 1855-56 was on the whole adverse. The table subjomed 

sbews' the extent of cultivation in the sixteen districts excluding 
Canara, Malabar and Madras. The increase in Bellavy is re¬ 
markable because-the population has suffered from two bad years. 

The collections stand as follows 


“1854-55,.. 

1855-56,.. 


Rs. 2,68,88,313 
„ 2,85,06,203 


Increase,.16,17,860 

The increase occurred' chiefly in South Arcot, lanjore, 
Tinnevelly, Canara and Malabar.” The increase resulted duetly 
from reductions. In South Arcot the reduction amounted ‘to 
about ? lakhs of Bupecs on land under cultivation, exclusive 
of a further sum of about H lakhs allowed on oulturable land 
lying waste.” The increase in the area of cultivation has 
been 1,78,527 acres, and in the collections, Rs. 6,82,183. ine 




gross collectiona frona all sources exceed those of the previous 
year by eight lakhs of rupees. In ?Jorth A.rcot, Trichinoiyoly, 
Coimbatore, Nellore, Tiuiiovelly, Madura, and Kuruool there 
have been reductions amountnig in the aggregate to about 
four lakhs, A. rule has been passed, " prohibiting any enhance¬ 
ment of the assossinent in consideration of the improyeinents 
elfecteA by a ryot at his own expense on his holding,, sinking 
wells, opustructing tanks, planting valuable trees, &c. which »«od 
to lead to extra taxation.” The land customs’ 
follows 


reveMtie.is as 


1854.55,.. Ils. 

1855-56, .,...... . .. 


And tlie Ahkarce 

1851-55,... 
1855-56,... 


1,65,915 
1,90,756 : 

24 , 84.1 

17,83,403 
18,16,571 

33,168 / 

The exportation of indigo shews a large increase. It is now 
forty lakhs of rupees a year. The exportation of coflbe also ha.s 
risen from 332 maunde in 1845-46 to 39,450 in 1853-56. 
The revenue from Salt is Rs. 88,31,682. This ealtis a monopoly. 
The manufacturers are bound to sell to Government at a certain 
fixed rate. The price of salt from Govenimosut store is Re. 1, 
a niaund. The cost of maiinfucture is about Rs. 15 per 100 
raaunds. Hereafter the price of salt will be its actual cost 
plus a duty of 14 annas a maund. The Moturpha produced 
Rs. 9,21,431 and the stamps Rs, 6,'78,576, wliile sundry 
small farms and licenses yielded Rs. 2,15,.428. No revenue is 
derived in. Madras from Opium, and the cultivation is tri¬ 
fling. The total income of the year, including a miscellaneous 
trifling account called Sevoy jumma, is therefore Rs. 3,73,57,067. 
This shews a general increase of ueaidy twenty-three lakhs. 

The Northern Circars are under a single Commissioner, a 
Member of the Board. The permanent settlement was intro¬ 
duced into them at the commencement of the century. Two- 
thirds of the estates however have reverted to Government, but 
the reversion has not yet been followed by a sound system of Re¬ 
venue management. Qimtoor is almost an exception, but in the 
other Circars rents are paid. Large sums have been expended 
in works of in'igation. The season wa? generally favourable, 
and the total revenue front all sources amounts to B.s. 94,53,086. 
Much of the prosperity of one district, Rajahmundry, is owing to 










the Gotlavcry Anicut. The water of the Kistnah Aiiicut li^ 
bht bcgim to be received. 

Printitts; presses hare been set up in all districts except three, 
in the Cofleetbra’ offices, and have been found-most useful. Mea- 
fures have been adopted for raising local funds, a tax of one 
anrta per cawsie being added on the revision of tlie assessments. 
The Burplua from Oovernment ferries is also available for the, 
same purpose. A Code of Revenue Laws is to he prepared. 

A Director of Public Instmetion was appomted iu Madras 
iibeitt the beginning of the year. The Government was dircctecl 
to frame his establishment on the system sanctioned in Bengal 
and the North West Provinces. The Government was not how¬ 
ever informed how much it might expend on educational purposes. 
“ An Estimate was accordingly submitted for the official year 
HAab-hdj amounting to Rupees .3,00,000, {.€30,000^ of which 
Rs. 80,000 ( §8,000) was to be reserved for Granta-in-aid 5 Rupees 
d,05,000 (i§10,600) for the support of Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 
principally supported by Goverumeut; Rupees 50,000 (£5,000) 
fbr the improvement of indigenous Schools; and Rupees 
<15,000 (£6500) for tlie salaries of the Director and principal In¬ 
specting Officers. This Estimate W'as submitted under date the 
19th M arch, 1855.” The Government of India limited the 
grants-in-aid to Its 25,000 per annnm, and directed that detail¬ 
ed statements of Bstahlishment should be submitted. AcJfibrd- 
ing to this estimate the expenditnre would have been Rs. 
4,21,104. The Supreme Government however reduced the allow¬ 
ances of inspectors to Rs. 1000 a month, and disallowed the As¬ 
sistant Inspectors. Twenty Assistant Inspectors under the deno¬ 
mination of Zillali Visitors were snhsequently allowed. Their 
allowanoe is Rs, 130 a month. “ The most important events, in 
iconnection with English Education, are—the remodelling of the 
principal Educational Institution at Madras, which is now desig¬ 
nated the Presidency Gollege,—the establishment of a Normal 
School,—-the comraencemeufc of a system of Zillah Schools,— 
and the inspection of .English Schools unconnected with the 
State, on behalf of which applications for grants have been made. 
At the close of the year three Grauis-in- aid of existing Schools 
had been sanctioned, one of Rupees 7,000 in aid of a build- 
ittg for a School established at Madras, for the instruction 
of Maliomodans, one of Rupees 63 per mensem with a grant 
of Rupees 450 for a special purpose in aid of the Schools be¬ 
longing to* the Basie Evangelical Mission at Mangalore, and 
one of Riipees 50 per mensem in aid of a School projected 
by the Native community at 'Honore. At .the commence¬ 
ment of tlie tiast yesir the Anglo-Vernacular Institutions, 

supported by Governmetit, vere the Presidency College, then 
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the Madras Universitj', the Provincial Scliools at 
il'. CoTnbaconnm, Calicut, Bellary, Rajahmundry, and Ciulcla- 
low, and an elementary English School ht Pulicat.” The 
school at Cnddalore has been turned into a Zillah School 
and two others have been opened in Salem and Cliittoor. An¬ 
other will be established in Madura. The Report recounts the 
history of the Univei’Kity College, and mentions that the Presi- 
tiency College for local reasons does not contain either the Me¬ 
dical or the Civil Plnginecriug College. The number of 
students at the close of last year was 247. The report of 
the Principal for the year is on the whole favonrahlfe. A 
Normal School j}'as opened on 3rrl March, 1856. There are 
now 8 Anglo-vernacular schools supported by Government in the 
Madras Presidency. The report details the schools in existence in 
the districts whether State, private, or Missionary, and adds that 
" the bperations of this Government in the Department of Verna.- 
cnlar Education arc, as yet, in their infancy, and owing to the cir¬ 
cumstances referred to'at the eominencement of this Repoxt, but 
little progress has been made during the year under review.” In 
' Rajiahmundry village schools have been established^ voluntary 
subscription. They are attended by 1870 pupils who study 
Reading, Writing, Geography, and Arithmetic; In the hill tracts 
of the Ganjam District there are 14 schools for the Khond po¬ 
pulation. it is dilficult to induce the Khonds to study, they_ 
having an idea that education and taxation go together. Of 
the number of pupils 11,799 were Hindoos and only 17 Khonds. 
There is howevre, a change apparent in the sentiments of the 
liill Chiefs. One hundred vernacular schools are to be established, 
giving instruction in reading, arithmetic, geography, and history 
when histories can be obtained. They have not however as yet 
beim organized. “In connection with the subject of Vernacu¬ 
lar Education an interesting Report has recently been laid be¬ 
fore Government or\ the Vernacular Village Schools supported 
l)y the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevelly. No less than 
317 Schools of tills class are supported by this Society in the 
District of Tinnevelly under 267 Masters and 107 Mistresses, 
whose salaries range from Rupees 3 to Rs. 7 per mensem. In these 
Schools 7802 pupils are under instruction (5116 being Chris¬ 
tians and 2686 Hindoos.”) The schools are considerably in ad- 
viniccof ordinary village schools. A series of works in Tamil, and 
Malayalim are being prepared, and a professorship of vernacular 
literature has been established in the Presidency College. “ This 
Officer is employed, not only in giving instruction and in super¬ 
intending the course of Vernacular study in the Presidency Col- 
but in advising the. Director of Public Instruction on all 
matters connected with Vernacular Education, and iu esamining 
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jtrd reporthig on all Vernacular School books prepared for the 
Edneatioiud Department.’^ A vernacular newspaper has also 
beeTi'started at Ks. ,3 a ,yoar, _ , ■ , ’ 

The sum .autliorized for expenditure on Public 'Works in 1835- 
56 waf Hs. 44,31,719. There is an Executive Engineer with ; 
ah estahlishment in every district of the Presidency. The' 
tra,lister of the department from the revenue to the professional 
authorities is not yet, however, quite coinydete. Thq opera¬ 
tions/ of the department have been, chiefly in road.s, hriuges 
and works of irrigation, wheh are detailed. ., . 

The number of troops absent from the Miulras Presideney in 
Burniah, the Straits and Labuan is 10,877, which must be re¬ 
lieved once in three year's. The cost of this movement is Re. 
2,54,000 a year. A steam vessel constructed by the Court of 

Direetors is on her way to Aladras. _ 

The total income of the Madras Presidency for the year 
iSShrSh is thus estimated 


Land Revenue, 

Salt, .. . . 

Tribute, ■ 

Abkaree, ,. .. 

Customs, 

Motui'iiha, , .. 

]Miscelliineous, .. 

General department in- 4 
eluding Stamps, Post >• 
Offlee, &c. 3 

Military miscellaneous, . . . 
Judicial miscellaneous, 
Marine, ••• 

Extraordinary Receipts, 

miscellaneous, 


Rs. 


3,44,32,000 
49,60,000 
36,00,000 
33,45,000 
] 1,00,000 
10,77,000 
5,0^,000 

13,18,000 

3,93,000 

1,43,000 

79,000 

80,000 

5,64,000 

.5,03,83,000 


Total, ... , , , 

' '''The estimated disbursements for the year under report were 
as follows !—The expenditure, in the General Department, was 
assumed at Rupees 1,05,66,000. This consists partly of Politi¬ 
cal Dishiirsements chargeable on the Revenues, aud partly ol 
Salaries, Esta-blishments, &c. of Officers employed in the Geuc- 
ral Department.. The Political Dishurseinents were estiipated at 
Rupees 55,37,000.”- The Judicial chargeswere Rs. 36,02,000, 
the revenue charges Rs, 56,97,OQ.O. The marine department 
costs Rs. 1,37,000. The military expenditure amounts to R.s. 
2,93,60,000. The total charges on Public- Wfovks are Rs, 
71,61,000, and the extraordinary charges to Rs. 4,4.3,000, 
aiul extraordiuary to Rs. 43,81,000. The 




lioEi] disbarsemonts anioimt thereforo to Rs. "5^69,63,000 
leaving a deficit of Es. 57,33,000. ^^Tbis deficiency has, 
however, been more than met by the balance on hand at 
the beginning of the year, and which amounted to 17,80,000| 
lakhs of Rupees. The Tesu.lt would have been differe.nt:— 
the balance would have been augmented, instead of being 
swallowed up;—a surplus, instead of a deficit, of receipts w onld 
have been exhibited, to the extent of Rupees 24,3,^^000 or 
nearly a quarter of a million sterling,—if the Expeaditure 
on account of the Madras Troops, which are not actixaliy se.rving 
within this Presidency had not been carried to account/^ 
Certain xefonns in matters of account and audit arc desGrihed,' 
and it is mentioned that the comage of the year has been Rs 
55,73,000. The bullion presented at the mint by merchants 
has been Rs. 72,61,000. The daily delivery of rupees was raised 
to 36,000 a day for about a month, but the work wore out the 
cattle which turn the laminating mills. The expenditure of the 
Mint is lis. 1,30,404 and the receipts Rs. 2,09,074. .During 

the year under review two Chaplains and four Assistant Chap¬ 
lains have been added to the Establishment of the Church of 
England, making the number of the former 13 and of the latter 
22.^^ Churches have been erected at Conibaconiim, Ncllore, 
Mercaa^a, Palamcottab, Cuddapah and Secundrabad. 

The .Nuwaub of the Carnatic died on 7th October, 1855 without 
issue* On the 29th of the same month the Raja of Tanjore died 
leaving no issue. In both cases the office and dignity have ceas¬ 
ed, but liberal provision is to be made for all relatives. The Raja 
of Travancorelias been warned as to the luisgovernmeiit existing 
in his State. In February; 1856 a petty Chief of Pariah Kimcdy 
roused the Soorahs and other savage tribes to outrage, but the 
prompt and vigorous measures of the Government suppressed 
the movement. 

6343 coolies have emigrated to the Mauritius during the year. 
The emigrants proceed to this island cheerfully, and often renew 
their engagements with the planters ; Emigration to the West In¬ 
dies is suspended by the immensely increased denaiid for la¬ 
bour througbout the Presidency. Cotton gins of improved con¬ 
struction liave been introduced by (lovernment The experi- 
meivts to mtroduce merino sheep Irom Mysore, however, have 
(ailed. Exhibitions of agriculturai produce have been sanction¬ 
ed in each Zillah, and Rs. 60,000 allowed for prizes. There are 
conservancy estabUslnnents for the preservation of forests in Ca- 
nara, M alabar, and Coimbatore. In all they pay their expenses 
and return a profit. A separate establishment for the entire 
Presidency is about to be organized. Th5 report records a few 
partial surveys, mentions that the observatory is maintained. 
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anl^feervcs that tlie aovernraeat centel miisevmi, Madm 
“ m$titHted 14a August, 1851, by Notilicahon of (juvernment; 
COB tarns 33,000 speciwens, viz. (1.) A Museum ot Nati«alllj»- 
toiTi wltli 13,000 speGimens, illustrative of Muieralogy, Geology, 
Palfflontology, and Zoology; (11.) A Museum of Lcoiiomio Oeo. , 
loCT with ibOOO specimens) illustrative of raw matmals iu tbe 
Mmoral, Vegetable, and Ardnud Kirigdoms:j Maclnneiy, Maiiu- 
Sures' Scidpture; Models, and the Plastic Art; (III.) A Mu- 
seum of ‘e-eographical Geology, with 7,000 speciniens ; (I\ ) A 
Public Library of 1500 boobs ; (V.) Corns, Aiitiqmties, •'‘wd 
(V,l ) A Zoological Collection of Animals. Pbe success of the 
vaccine establishment has diminiahed, the d^reaso^ of chiUlreii 

vaccinated in seven districts being 33,103. The total oi _ Opera* 
tions however has been 4 ,10,373 and the vaccine con* 

sidered efficient. The ratio of failures is 77.9 per 1000. Ihe 
cvpense is Rs. 38,3.08. The number of patient?treated m the 
3h Civil Dispensaries amounts to 1,84,069, and the cost to Bs* 

63 999.. The sanitary condition of the Army during the year 
haa been satisfactory. The ratio of 

among the European and: 1-^ ^*”“8 Sth tUe a^^^ 

Annendix cautains the returns summarized above, with the au^ 
iliS of the census taken in 1851. It exhibits a 
3,33,01,697, of whom 1,10,50,113 are males and 1,On,31,o8d 
female.s, 1,99,01)808 Hindoos, and 16,79,899 Mussalmaiis. 

annual report on cochin. 

For 1855.56. 

On 38rd July, 1856, Lieut. General W. Cullen reports tlmtfhe 
Appeal Court of Cochin consists of one Himloo, one East I’idmn, 
mid one Shastry. There are two Zillali Courts ^ch witb two 
judges, and a Shastry. There are no 

Chlttoor the Tebsildar is also a Moonsiff. In the native yeai 
1 03 01 045 cases were filed of whicli 1040 were decided* The Ap- 
peal Court disposes of criminal cases, audin extreme cases aii aPP®^»j 
lies to the Raiah and Resident, In the year mentioned above ^.^1 
criminal cases tverevdis^^^^^^^^ The Dewan is % Magistrate, 
and the Tehsildar Police Officers. The Revermes ameurd to 
.Land Revenue, 4,10,JJb. 

■ Teak, .". • • '• * • 

:;Costoms, 

Salt, . . ' . ' '*■:> ' ■ 

■ Tobacco, 

pepper, ' ■. ■ ’ • *. 

' .Miscellaneous, 

.'/.Abkaree, ' 


37,656 

35,075 

1,09,163 

65,875 

21,876. 

35,309 

5,961 



_'Ua provlsioa for education conaists ''' a small English 
School at Ervacoluni for 40 bojs, a School at Triehoor for 20, 
and an English School for the Jews in the Town of Mutton- 
cherry. The total expense is about 2,000 Rupees per annuni.^' 
There are 5881 scholars in the vernacular schools. 

The roads throughout the province are excellent. The coun¬ 
try is irrigated from tanks and the fall of rain is large. The 
Company’s post does not pass through Cochin. A few guai'ds 
are kept up at an e.xpense of lls. 16,504. The populatioa 
amounts to 3,31,693 of whom 9764 are Eramhuns, 81,082 
Syrian Christians. The teak forests are diminishing. “ Iron 
for agricultural piuiposes, is manufactured from the magnetic 
iron sarid and iron lateritie clays which abound in f t 
extern portion of the province. No other ores have bc^n 
discovered. As in Travancore the high mountains' add 
partial table lands of Cochin as well as all the lower de¬ 
tached ranges towards the sea coast, appear to consist ex¬ 
clusively of granite, gneiss, and horn-blende rocks. Laterite 
occupies much of the low country as usual, but with gra¬ 
nitic or gneiss rocks constantly appearing at the surface, 
even to within 6 or 6 miles of the Sea Coast. Towards 
the East of the Chittoor District commence those widely 
distributed deposits of kunkur and travertine which cover so 
great a portion of the District of Coimbatore to the North, as 
well as to the East, towards Oodamalacotah, &c.” The total 
disbursements amotmt to 7,26,973, and the total revenue to Rs, 
7,4(0,522. The tribute paid to the Company is two lakhs of 
rupees. The Government has eight lakhs of rupees invested in 
Company’s paper derived from the tobacco monopoly. 


TRAVANCORE. 
In 1855-56. 


On 21 st July, 1.856, Lieut. General Cullen, Resident, Travan¬ 
core and Cochin reports that Travancore contains an Appeal 
Court, of four Jiidge.s and five Zillah Courts of two Jud'ms 
and a Shastry. There are 15 Moonsiff’s Courts, The Moon- 
silfs receive from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 each. The Law is Hindoo 
law modified in pikrticular cases. Tu 1030 the number of 
suits filed and rcceWed was 6,945 ; of which 5,626 were decid¬ 
ed. The Judges of the Appeal Court are the Criminal Judges ; 
one of them goes on circuit half yearly-. Their powers are 
limited:— \ 




I ; Fine, Imprisonment Jjaslies. ^ 
with hard 
labour. 

Criminal Court, 100 Rs, ' 1 year S0 
Circuit, ...,.... ^00 ,jj 3 „ 36 

Appeal, « 36 

ary. ary. 

Heavy sentences are siibmittecl to the Risjali and the Besidout. 
In jl5he same year 604 Criminal cases wore decided. It is pro¬ 
posed to appoint Civil and Sessions Judges. Convicts are em¬ 
ployed upon the roads. 

The Reventie amounts to 


Security for 
Good Conduct. 


400 Rupees, 
1,000 ,, 
Discrotion- 


Land Revenue, 


Bs. 

15,26,427 

Duties, 


>> 

1,95,144 

Salt (Country,) 

,, 


1,16,986 

(Bombay,) 

", , 

. 

1,53,706 

Cardamums,.. .. 



1,17,962 

Tobacco, .. 

, . 


10 ,00,000 

Pepper, 

, . 

» 

1,75,744 

Miscellaneous, .. 

. » 

3> 

1,62,211 

Abkaree, 

,, 

yf 

56,899 

Teak, 

,. 

>f 

41,450* 


Stamped paper is not used except for sales, mortgages or 
b’ansters of property. The rates are very low, Tobacco is now 
smuggled into the country to such an extent that the revenue is 
I'apidly deteriorating. There is a free-school at Trovandruni 
with 120 boys of all cavstes. Tire course of iustmction is 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, Mathematics, including Al¬ 
gebra and Geometry, &c. There are also several private Eng¬ 
lish Schools in different parts of Travancore, besides those eon- 
ducted by the Members of the Churcli and London Mission Socie¬ 
ties/^ The pri vate schools are very numerous, the Mission schools 
educating 6,992 children, and other schools 19,700. The road 
from the frontier to Trevandrum is in tolerable order. There is a 
system of irrigation in four talooks, but not maintained as it 
ought to be, Allcppee is the principal port, and all monopoly 
articles are there collected and sold. It is an open road-stead but 
safe and convenient, Quilou has a tolerable anchorage but its 
importance has diminished. There are 14 Protestant Missionaries 
in Tnivancore. The Travancore Government maintain a body 
of Inffratry called the Nair Brigade, consisting of 2 Battalions 
of 750 bayonets each.^^ It is commanded by a (%ptain of Mad¬ 
ras Infantry with two European officers, two‘’riooaF^ofiicers, 
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Vocnl Medical ofllcer. It costs Rs. 1,38 OSl. The . 
'^on^f 'IVavaUcoro in 1854 was 22,63,64.7._ The Symn Cl^is- 
tiaL numhev 1,91,009. There are 1,40,000 soil slaves. _ The 
foveste, chiefly of teak, are a monopoly, ihere is no mining, 
tko Ghauts never haviug been oxarainod with care. Considerable 

S“d St yoar, tho Mure, b.iug ojly U per «ut. u« 

rb-iritv ho&mtals at Quilon, Trevandruni, and Allcppee, Aii ob- 
Jrviitoiy extracted in 1837-38 coste 14,OOO^a year, and a 
.smaller one Inis recently been erected oii a peak in the Ghauts at 

jnu of 6S/00 focti* A-i f' i* 

For the eight ye|us ending 1853-54 the financial position of 

Travancore has hdm as follows 


The average Annual Receipts have been about, • 40 Lakhs. 

Although one year, owing to drought, the lleceipts^^^ 

average Annual bishui-sements for the same 

interval; *• •• 




Gr below the Eeceipts, 




There has been a condderable increase of expenditure 

1826 in Dewasoms, Ootperahs, and the cost of the Palace. The 
chaT<^cs for the administration of justice, collection of 
nn? &c. have scarcely changed for 30 years, and amount to Rs. 
6 52 050 The tobacco is the only monopoly yet seriouslj eii- 
dmS. It feared that it will not afford Gus year mi re 
than 10 ^ or 11 laklis of Rupees, aod must hemiftcu gradually 
diminish owing to the large quantities smuggled in from Cochin 
Sid XnaTe Coast." The luitivc Government wshed to. siis- 
uSid naymSit of the subsidy, hut this has been declared imprac¬ 
ticable “ The low country of Travancore, from Cochin to GiiilQn, 

at the base of the Ghats nowhere f thS 

tbe sea nor does the general level of Ibe countiy, vnoUan 

LLCiaXtedondintoSeotoaby t~ty 

bilk rise materially above that level. A tabie-i.TJj.a, spine 
GO nnles from North to South, septate,s the low country ii^m 
the DMiicts of Madura and Tinnevelly, ite Northern half 
beLw from 20 to 25 miles broad, the Southern haff about 
8 Sales only. On its Western edge, this high landus lAout 
3 M 0 fee^Lve the sea, but it rises gmdually to the East- 
it attaiM an altitode of 4.P00 to 5,m0 toa , and 
wbere the tempeivature in the month of January is about 60 and 
^ month of AprU 70^» European fruits have beep tried 




^totVslicceed oji these hig-lilancb. Natmegs> cotton and cot&c hav0 
been introduced, into Travancore by a Madras firm. 
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ANNITAL HEPORT ON BOMBAY. 
For 1855-56. 


The Presidency of Bombay contains eight zillalis. In six of 
these there is a Judge. la Khandeisii and Sboiaporo, there a.ve 
only Assistant Judges. In three Zillalis there are Senior Assistant 
Judges at detached stations.'^^ There are moreover 7Principal Snd-^ 
der Ameens, 13 Sudder Ameens and 7«5 Sloonsiffs. The Zdlah 
■ Judges have power to decide original suits and appeals involving 
sums of any amount. The Senior Assistant Judge, at a detached 
Station, has power to decide appeals in which the sum in dispute 
axnounts to B/upees 5,000. An Assistant Judge is, in the first 
irisiance, strictly an Assistant to the Judge, performing such du¬ 
ties in the Judge's Ofiice as may be entrusted to Iiirn. .But he 
may be invested with power to decide appeals up to Rs. 5,000. 
A Sudder Ameen has power to try original suits not involving 
larger sums than Rupees 10,000. A Moonsiff has power to 
try original suits not involving larger sums than Rupees 5,000.'' 
The principal reform introduced during the year has been to 
change the ministerial officers of the native courts into servants 
pf the State. Formerly they were servants of the Judges, paid 
by them, and removed by them. The returns of civil busixiess 
exhibit an excessive amount of arrears caused by frequent 
vacancies from sickness. The same courts decide all criminal 
cases, the power of the Sessions Judge extending to seven years' 
imprisonment with hard labour, of a Senior Assistant Session 
Judge and an Assistant Session Judge to two years. The 
Magistrate and his Assistants can adjudge sentences of imprison¬ 
ment with hard labour not exceeding one year." 

The attention of Government has been directed anxiously to 
the question of torture. There is no revenue torture in the Pre¬ 
sidency. The police, however, occasionally employ torture, and 
painful cases transpired at Nassick, Poona, and Surat. The Go¬ 
vernment has dismissed a Foujdar and removed a Magistrate 
for carelessness on the subject. The practice of obtaining 
confessions has been discouraged, and in Sind, a Non-regu¬ 
lation Province, the police have been prohibited from receiving 
them. In October, 1855, an officer was appointed to the supervi¬ 
sion of the Police establishments, under the title of Commissioner 
of Police. In the Bombay Presidency, each Collcctorate has 
its Superintendent of Police, a Military or Uncovenanted Officer, 



whosa fjommancl the PoHctu force of the District, both 
Village and Stipeiulmry^ is placed, and to whom, as Assis¬ 
tant of the Magistrate, is entrusted the duty of makiiig all ar¬ 
rangements for the prevention of crime and the apprehension of 
criminals/^ Among his duties is a reorgamzation of the village 
police, which has heen actively commenced, and the stipendiary 
Police have been more efficiently distributed over the districts, 
A thorough reform has also heen commenced in the 1‘olice of 
the Presidency town, under the’superintendence of Mr* Foiyett. 
An Inspector of Jails has been appointed, penal discipline has 
been rendered more strict, and under his supervision, there fe al¬ 
ready -a perccptibffi*^ diminution of mortality in the Jails though 
the humber of prisoners has been Increased. The Presiden¬ 
cy of Bombay comprises, in all, about 1,40,40? square miles, of 
which 68,599 are included in the Province of Sind, and 75,808 
represent the extent of the British possessions in the Provinces 
of Western India, known as Gu^erat, the Deocan, Khaiidekli, the 
Southern Mahratta Country, and the Konkan/^ 

There are thirteen CoHectorates exclusive of Sind wiiich is 
managed as -a Noii-regulation Province. In the CoHectorates 
the Collector is, as to almost all revenue questions, subject to the 
ordinary courts. In Sind he is responsible only to Govern¬ 
ment. The Report enters into a description of each Collectorate 
which may be thus summarized :— 


District, 

Area square miles. 

Population. 

Capital, 

Almiedabad,.., 

. 4,403 

6,53,730 

Ahmedabad. 

Kaira, .. 

. 1,375 

5,80,631 

None. 

Broach, . 

.... 1,351 

2,90,984 

Broach. / 

Surat, ....... 

.... 1,482 

4,93,934 

Surat. " 

Khandeish, .,. 

.. ...12,078 

7,85,744. 

None. 

Tanna,. 

.... 5,400 

8,74,570 

Tanna. 

Poona, 

..... 5,250 

6,98,687 

Poona. 

Ahmednugger, 

.10,078 

10,03,733 

A-hmednugger. 

Sholapoor, .. 

.... 8,565 

6,85,587 

Sholapoor. 

Sattara,. 

.... 11,000 

12,19,673 

Sattara. 

Belgaiim,.. 

T)h frrwflT 

. 6,515 

3 790 

10,35,738 

7,67,849 

6,65,238 

Belgaum. 

llittnaglierryj . 

..... 4,500 

Rutnaglierry, 

Bombay,. 

... 20 

5,20,800 

Bombay. 

Kurrachee, . .. 
Hydrabad, .... 

...19,240 

3,44,144 

Kuri'achee.. 

Hydrabad, 

Shikarpoor,.. , 

....11,532 

5,13,674 

Shikarpoor* 


This Oollectorate is watered by the Gharr, a branch of the 
Indus receiiGy connected with the Narrii;. '^It is indicative of 
the great returns derivable from a Public Work, well conceived 
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Uiid^udieiously executed, that tin’s new cut hae in one season paid 
eight-foM its own cost/’ It is expected, that the frontier dis¬ 
tricts settled by the plundering tribes will yield a revenue of two 
lakhs of rupees. 

The land revenue system of the Presidency is the Byotwjiree/ 
interrupted by village holdings. In Sind the old grain assess¬ 
ment has been commuted for a light ai^h assessment, in most 
districts. The Revenue Survey has been nearly completed in the- 
Southern Division, but the hereditary farmers of Eutnaglieriy 
offer a strong opposition. Several improvements of detail have 
beeii carried out in the Survey, and alienated lands are surveyed 
whether their owners like it or not. The enquiiy into alienated 
revenues commenced in 1843, and has been steadily pi'oseciited. 
1,08,200 claims have been received, of which 1,00,000 remain for 
adjudication, Frauds to a great extent have been discovered in 
(daims to small pieces of land. The expenditure of the department 
has been in all Es. 1,18,464. The annual revenue immediately 
saved is Es, 24,630, and the revenue to be saved after the lapse 
of one or more lines Es, 63,212. The emoluments of village 
officers have been regulated so m to prevent endless sub-division* 
The service of Government is now therefore an object of ambi¬ 
tion. 

The amount of customs levied during the year has been on 
Imports, ... ,,. ... Es. 28,59,672 ** 

Exports, •** ‘ 33,31,238 

Total,. 61,90,910 

This shows an increase of Rs. 40,327 over the preceding yeah 
The custom revenue of Sind amounts to Es, 70,000 but much 
of it is levied in Bombay. Tiie frontier duties amount to Es* 
65,376. AH duties on the inland frontier of Sind have ceased; 
the Khanof Khelat now levies only 8 annas a maund on all 
goods. The salt revenue is realised from an Excise; duty levied, 
at the pans, on all Salt removed, at the rate generally of 12 
annas per Indian maund of 82 The excise amounted dur¬ 

ing the year to lls. 27,49,677. The opium revenue is levied by 
a tax of Rs. 400 a chest, and amounts to Rs. 1,00,56,400. A 
Director of Public Instruction and four Inspectors have been ap¬ 
pointed. The Government grants to private schools, a school- 
house, contingencies, and half the charge for m^lsters, Sixty 
schools have been thus established, and 20 will immediately be 
created, A searching examination has been made into the condi¬ 
tion of the Colleges. It has drawn the attention of Government 
to much requiring correction. The native gentry in Kattywar 
and some towns of Guzerat have given, munificent donations to¬ 
wards education. 

& 2 
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»lic Works ha ve beeri checlu^d by the absep,ce of semn^^e 
^Tiigmeers,; of eightm^n Captains in^ the Corps five only have 
beeii avaikble;^ aiKl of thirty-two first Lieutenants only fif* 
teen. There is not one second Lieutenant in the .Bombay 
Array who is duly qualified for Engineering Service. Twelve 
gentiemeri have been sent out by the Court of Directoiu but 
they want experience. Thfe changes also have been excessively 
frequent. The following shews the work accomplished t — 
Expended on Broads and Bridges, . Kupees .12,88,095 119 
r>ocks, Dock Yard, Offices, and Build- 
iiigs for Marine purposes, . . * . . ,, 71,891 9 11 

Piers and Jettifts, and clearances of . 

Tielat Rivers and Ci'^eks, .. .. „ 2S,65Ji 7 3 


Light Hoiises and Beacons, 

>3 

6,914 

3 

2 

lieclaTnation of Land from the Si^a, 

3> 

l,20;i59 

3,46,586 

.4- 

0 

Canals, Irrigational Bundaras, Tanks, 
and Weils, 

3r 

13 

0 

Fortifications, Magazines, and Mi¬ 
litary Store-houses and Offices, &c., 

33 

8,25,642 

it.; 

0 

Barracks and Bliilding's eonnected 
therewith, 

33 

2,84,800 

15 

6 

Schools, 

33 

27,082 

9 

6 

Hospitals, .. 

33 

34,716 

12 

11 

Churches, Burial Grounds, &c., 

33 

16,693 

4. 

11 

Jails and Buildings for Police pur¬ 
poses, .. .. 

33 

1,11,622 

11 

2 

Miscellaneous : Government Houses, 
Cutcherries, Travellers' Bungalows, 
Bhiirrum&alas, Ferries, Post Offices, 
Telegraph Stations, &c. &c., .. .. 

33 

2,50,484 

0 

8 

Total, Rupeepf, 

0 » 

29,08,892 

2 

9 


are :~ 
--•Net 


Lower Narrct 
Revenue, Rupees 


The most important original works 
Original cost, Rupees 36,666- 
34,604, Fordwah Canal —Original cost. Rupees 900, additional 
cost, Rupees 4,600 ; in all Rupees 5,500—Net Revenue, Rupees 
73,600. Figi Bwnrf—Original cost, Rupees 9,818—Net Revenue 
Rupees 78,754, Balawulpoor Bundy in the Sehvmn Depntg CoUec^ 
jfor«/c—Original cost, Rupees 118—Net Revenue, Rupees 1,476.^' 
The Report proceeds to detail the history of the Railway works 
and observes that the Bhore Ghaut Has been finally sanction¬ 
ed as the point of ascent, to the lands beyond the Dinv 

ing the year the Great Indian Peninsula line ^ 
cd from Calliim to Camponlce or 531 mileB in all. 1 be works 
the as tho'^editon-l^•w 


on 


commobict'd iu' January, 1856. The sontli-ea^fc, oxic m 





Sholapoot’> a distance of 165 miles^ was also sanetioiied;. 
a^»xd the works were commenced in March. Without waiting* for 
the working plans^ the contracts have been let on rates. Sanction; 
was also given to the construction of the Thull Ghiuit incliuo^ and 
for tlie North-east line, as far as Jidgaum (miles 210;) alt these 
are now being staked out, and tenders will be invited during the 
ensuing yea}'. Survej^s of extensions from Jubbiilpoor to Miraa- 
pore a distance of 237 miles, were also sent in, and of a branch 
to Oomrawiittee and, Nagpoor, a length of 246 miles, of which 
latter the construction has been sanctioned. It has now^ 
therefore, 80 miles open for traflic; 219 miles let to contract 
and under construction; 210 miles sanctioned and being pre¬ 
pared for contract; 691 miles surveyed, but construction not 
yet sanctioned.’^ The Baroda and Central India Railway com¬ 
pleted their survey from Surat to Broach,, and broke ground on 
IstMay, 1856. The Sind Railway been employed surveying 
liiu^ between Kurrachee and different points upon the Indus. 

The Indian Navy incliide& twelve steamers, two of 1800 tons 
and two of 1450, and nine sailing vessels, one of fourteen, and two 
of twelve guns. A new Steam frigate has been laid down, but 
during the year there have been no important measures connect¬ 
ed with the Navy, the pilotage duevS, or the harbours of the 
Presidency. The following statement shews the financial posi¬ 
tion of the Presidency :— 

RECEIPTS. 

GeueralI>epartineEt>.melading Sind and 
Sattai'a, 

ditto ditto ditto 

ditto ditto ditto 

ditto ditto Sind 

ditto ditto ditto 


21 , 75 , 007 ^ 3.1 

3,86.378.1.5 

4,64,64,780.6-8 

6,47,316-7-6 

10,31,185-1-2 

8,85,698-8-2 6,15,90,405-11-0 


Judicial 
Rerenuo 
Marine 
Military 
Tribute^^ 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

General Dept, incbiding Bind and Sattara, 1,21,68,037-2-8 
Judicial aifcto ditto ditto 48,48,631-4-7 

Revenue ditto ditto ditto 1,21,85,938-9-5> 

Marino ditto ditto Sind. *.* 26,81,179-4-3 

Military ditto ditto Siud and Sattara, 1,97,50,421-14-10 
Tribute and Gnicowar Cesrion, ... ... l,l6,2'85-7-115,li2,50,493'll‘8 

Balance Rupees,.3,39,9X1-15-4 

Showing a surplus of 8,39,911. The cost of the civil establish¬ 
ments amounts to Rs. 4,44,570. 

The numbei'of Chaplains in the Bombay Px'eridency has been 
increased to 82. There are 21 churches con.secrated ’’and eight 
not consecrated. Eight more are under construction. The Re¬ 
port details the political traasactions of the year. No events have 
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of the slightest interest except the blockade of Berheya. 
This has been maintained throughout the year to compel the 
laurrender of the Somalis who attacked Lieut^BurtoUj aad mur¬ 
dered Lieut, Stroyan. The men liave not been surrendex^ed 
but the Somalis have lost their entire trade. 

^^ The only measures of general interest in. the Military De¬ 
partment^ have been the introduction of Army Schools, and 
the experiments with the rifle invented by Lieut. Col. John Jacob. 
This rifle is four-grooved, with a new eoiiical ball and shell* 
The result of a trial was convincing, that, before a small l^pdy 
of marksmen armed with such weapons, no Battery of Artillery 
could long hold its* ground ; for a box filled with powder was 
exploded by a sJiell fired at 300 yards, and from the* effect of the 
shells on the butt, it was evident that the same result would 
have been attained at the greatest range from which practice 
was made, viz, 1,200 yards ; the shells on expiodiug tearing out 
a large fragment of the walL’^ A Normal School has been 
established for training School Masters for native soldiers. 

The miscellaneous work of the year has been important. Mea¬ 
sures have been taken for systematic enquiry into the enormous 
alienations of the Public .Bevenue in Guzerat. Plans have been 
under consideration for improving the ports of Guxerat, and 
measures of irrigation have been considered. The census has 
been delayed, but in 1851 the population of Bombay was 
1,02,65,746 souls, and of Sind 16,71,908 souls. The cotton 
farms in Broach and Surat have been broken up aa failures, but 
Dr. Forbes in Dharwar has introduced an important improve- 
ment on the saw-gin. Attention has been paid to the planting 
of Babool, Teak and other useful trees, and the stores of timber 
in the dockyaixl have been placed under the control of the Con¬ 
servator of Forests. Up to the 1st January, 1856,336 Towns and 
Villages of this Presidency (of which 292 are in the Sattara 
Collectorate) were brought under the operation of Act XXVJ. 
of 1860/^ Very little improvement has, however, been ef¬ 
fected in the sanitary condition of the towns, and the popukr 
plauvS of taxation are exceedingly vague. The Government is 
of opinion that municipal taxation should be tnade compulsory. 
A scheme has been sanctioned for supplying Bombay with water 
at a cost which will probably amount to 30 lakhs of rupees. 
The money has been advanced by Government to the Municipality. 

The Medical Department of this Presidency consists of 55 Sur¬ 
geons, including 3 members of the Medical Board and 5 Super¬ 
intending Surgeons, ISO Assistant Surgeons, 112 Warrant Me. 
dierd Officers, inclusive of Apothecaries, Stewards and Assistant 
Apothecaries. In the Subordinate Medical Establishments are 
included 223 Hospital Assistants and 152 Apprentices,’’ Seven 
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-Assistant Surgeons nave been appointed Superintendents of Vacci¬ 
nation and last year they vaccinated 2.^58,872 persons. There are 
hospitals at,every Civil and Military station. Each Givil hos- 
pital has a diapensary. There are ten Civil,IXspensaries. 

The Appendices contain the tables siimmarized above. The 
most important returns may be thus summarized 
In the Sadder Court Civil Suits last^ .. 2 y. 

Districts and City Judges^ ., . . 1 y- 

Subordinate Judges^.., .. 3 y. 

Assista^^ ... ... .1 y, 

I*rineipal Sudder Ameens^. ... 

Sudder Atneens, . . ... 

Moonsiffs, .. ... ... ... 

Criminal eases referred to Nizamut Adawlut last^ 

Persons apprehended^ 

Convictedj .. ... 

Capitally punished,.. .. ... 


6 
1 m. 
8 vot. 
0 in. 

3 m. 

4 m. 
7' m< 


3 d. 
10 (i . 
1 ci. 
13 d. 
15 d. 
It d. 
5 d. 
105 days. 
58/>77. 
41,330. 
19. 


ANNUAL REPOBT OP BENGAL. 
For 1855-56. 


BnNeAn, Behar and Orissa/have an area of .2,53,000 siipjare 
miles. The existing Civil Courts in Bengal are Her M«jesty^s 
Supreme Court and the Small Cause Court at Calcutta ; the 
Court of Sudder Dew^anny Adawlut, the Courts of the Zillah 
Judges, the Principal Sudder Ameens, tlm Sudder Ameens and 
the, Moousitfs in the Interior/^ A Moonsiff has jurisdiction 
up to Rs, 300, a Sudder Ameen up to Rs. 1,000, and a Principal 
Sudder Anieen to any amount. From alldecisions of the Moon- 
siff and Sudder Ameen there is an. Appeal to the Zillah Judge. 
From all decisions of* the Principal Sudder Ameen where the value 
of the property does not exceed 5,000 Rupees, there is an Appeal 
to the Zillah Judge, where the value is above 5,000 Rupees, 
the Appeal is to the Sudder Dewaimy Adawlutv^ There is a 
farther or special appeal from all decisions passed by the Judge 
or Principal Sudder iimeeu if the decision has failed to deter¬ 
mine all the issues or is contrary to law, or if any document has 
been misconstrued, if there is ambiguity in the decision, or if 
there is substantial error of procedure on the face of the record, 
't here are twenty-six Zillah Judges in Bengal, and a Primupal 
Sudder Ameen in every district where there is . a Judge. In 
two districts, Monghyr and Purreedj^ro there are Principal 
Sadder Ameens specially helonging to the district. Therg are 27 
Sudder Ameens, 51 Moonsiffs of the first,, and 151 Moonsiffs of 
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■%£^covul grade. The imm'ber of OriginaJ swits which eswne 
before the Courts of Original Jurisdiction in 1855 was 1,15,859. 
Of these 46,415 were decided on their merits, 548 were dis¬ 
missed on default; 27,619 were adjusted oi" withdrawn; leaving 
36,337 pending at the end of the year. Of these cases only 
2,433 came before European Judges, whilst the great bulk, 
arnountiug to 77,0S4 w'ere solely in the hands of the Native 
Judges." Of these !— 


Connected with the land rent, 
Otherwise connected with land. 
Connected with debts, wages, &c.. 
Caste, ReHgio*ii, &c.. 

Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c., ... 


15,702 

7,250 

4G,l77 

361 

2,138 


1855. 
Year. M. 

IX 

1 

3 

4 

0 

11 

3.' 

0 

9 

14 

1 

0 

14 

0 

9 

6 

0 

6 

26" 


71,628 

The new Jaw of evidence has reduced the number of suits on 
bands. Under that law the parties can examined,, and the 
money lenders do not like to give evidence iu Court, till every 
other chance has failed. Of the entire number of suits 31,2.11 
were decidediu favour of the plaintiff, to 15,204 in favour of defeui. 
daut, a proof of the general integrity of suitors. The ave.vago 
duration 16 ;— 


Sudder Court, .. .. 

Zillah Judges, . , 

Additional Judges, 

Principal Sudder Ameens, 

8udder Ameens, . . 

Moonsiffs,,. 

Aet XVI. of 1853, enlarged the opportunities of appeal to the 
Sudder Court, and has tlierefore increased and delayed litigation, 
The total value of the suits pending on 31st Dec., 1855, was 

Original Suits,. ,.. ... Rs. 3,57,13,544 

Zillab Appellate Coiuts, . ... ... „ 21,67,274 

Sudder Court, . ... „ 1,47,96,832 

Total, „ 5,26,77,650 

The establishment for tlie trial of Civil Suits costs aboitt 
Bs. 20,00,000. The Report analyses the decisions in the Non- 
regulation Provinces, and ])rocee(ls. The following Courts are 
established in Bengal for the aclmmistratibn of Crimiiuil Jus- ® 
tice:—1. Her MajestySupreme Court; 2. The Calcutta 
Magistracy. 3. The Nizamut Adawlut. 4. The Sessions 
Judge^s Comt. 5, The Courts of the Magistrate and his Sub- 
ordioates.^^ There are 37 districts in 25 of which there is a 
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JStrate ifv'hile in tvveke he is also the Collectol'. There are 
33 sub-divisions under Deputy or Assistant Magistrates^ tlie 
highest punishmeut which can be iaflicted by a Magistrate, is 3 
years' imprisonment, by an Assistant Magistrates with special 
powers, one yearns imprisonment, and by an Assistant Magistrate 
twoymonths^ imprisonment. The number of persons apprehended 
during the year was 81,877. 9,375 had been pending Irom the 
previous year, and they Avere disposed of:— 

Discharged without trial, . ... 1,033 

A)pquitted, .. ... 34,357 

Convicted, . 62,765 

Committed for trial at the Sessions, 3,357 

Otherwise disposed of,.. ... ... 658 

Under trial 30th December, ... ... 3,450'* 

In the Sessions Court of 4087 prisoners, 1860 were discharged 
without trial or acquitted. In the Sudder Court, 1,792 persons 
were broiight up, of wliom 445 were released. The average du- 
vsition of cases referred to the Sudder Nizamut is 181 days. The 
Keport analyses the criminal returns of the Non-regulation Pro¬ 
vinces and proceeds to mention that the general control of the 
Police is now under the Commissioners. There are, at present, 
486 Police Darogahs, presiding over a corresponding number of 
Police Thannahs in the Lower Provinces, so that, in the 87 Dis¬ 
tricts, the average number of Thauualis is rather above 13. At 
each Thannah are stationed, besides the Darogah, a Mohurrir 
or Clerk, and a Jemadar, with ten or twelve Burkundauzes or 
Constables." The main body of the Police arc the villagjB Chow- 
keeilars.. The machinery is very inadequate, the following being 
the return of thefts and burglaries 
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Thefts, 13,734 5,110 8,110 3,997 3,813 202 1051 w 
Burglaries, 19,787 1,995 2,639 1,375 1,375 103 25 ) 78 OiS 

The result is very unfavourable, one cause is the exceedingly 
small number of complaints preferred, but this cannot be reme¬ 
died till the police have been improved. The returns of violent 
crime are unsatisfactory. 

Murders Reported. Persons arrested. Tried. 
Patna, ... .. 46 143 ^ 

Bhaugulporc,,,. 37 74 / 20 

llajshahye, 43 134 7 ' 


sJyTho Soutlial insurrection was the gi‘eat event of the year^ trnt 
it has already been specially reported on. The Sonthals, excited 
by the oppressions of the muhajuns hurst into the plains^ and 
piundered many Bengalee villages. A small force of infantry 
put the rebels to the rout Mow Rajmehal, and iu Bhaugul- 
pore, where the alarm was giuater, they were cheeked by the 
regular troops. A military force in the cold weather swept 
thrq;»;igh the country, and subjugated all wlm resisted. The Son- 
tlials were relieved from the operation of the regular laws> and a 
Deputy CommiRsioner with four Assistants was appointed tq, cob- 
duct tfie Civil administration, 

Tlie Dacoity Commissioner has been assisted at Head-quar¬ 
ters by Baboo CtTuiider Seekur Iloy, and at Midnapore by Cap¬ 
tain Keighly of the Thuggee Department. In the ^ CPergunnaha 
there were only 5 cases in 1855, and in foux’of these cases 40 out 
of 45 Dacoits were convicted, and in the 5th case the gang after 
escaping for some mouths were ultimately brought to justice. 
In Baraset and Howrah the crime has almost disappeared. Iu 
Hooghly it still exists, but the number of cases has sunk from 
128 in 1852, and 50 in 1851 to 83. In Burdwun the Orime 
still existvs, but has been reduced. One man iu this district 
had been nine times arrested, five times committed for trial, 
twice convicted, and always released by the Sudder Court. In 
Nuddea the crime has been reduced, but the Gommissionex^'s 
proceedings are not yet matured. In Midnapore Captain 
iieighly arrested 133 dacoits, of whom 15 have been transported 
for life'^nd 10 for nine years, 2 sentenced to 15 yeaiV imprison¬ 
ment, 9 acquitted by the Sessions, 23 released by Captain 
Keighly, and the remainder await trial. In Jessore dacoity 
has increased, the Commissioner having been able to do nothing. 
The total number of persons under trial before the Dacoity 
Commissioner during the year amounted to 229, of whom 136 
were committed to the sessions, 28 were pending before the De¬ 
puty Commissioner, 83 were released for want of evidence, 5 
died, and the remainder were otherwise disposed of The Com¬ 
missioner complains that the differences of opinion among the 
Judges of the Sudder have not been removed by any authorita¬ 
tive ruling. Conviction or acquittal still depeiuls on the Judges 
before whom the prisoners are tried. ■ 

The Office of Inspector of Jails was created in 1853. In Novf. 
1855, Dr. Mount w as appointed, and during the succeeding ten 
months visited and reported on 45 of the Jails in his charge. In 
the 4 Jails the daily average of prisoners in custody was 
19,589. The entire cost was Rs. 8,14,936. The average total 
cost of each prisoner was Rs. 42-10. The net profit yielded by 
manufactures was Rs. 90,859. The discipline of all the Jails 
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Alipoor jail is imperfect, tlie guards wortliless, and too 
many of the prisoners still employed upon the station roads, 
in-door employment will shortly he provided for all the prison¬ 
ers. An exhibition of Jail manufactures has been held witli 
very Satisfactory results. “ The most successful results that have 
been attained are at Alipore, Hooghly, Howrali and Jessore, 
Where the value of the labour of each convict employed in 
manufactures has been considerable. The chief mannfacture.s 
are Paper, Gunny, Cotton Cloths, Blankets, Carpets, Thread, 
Twine, Articles of Bamboo, Ratan and Ifeeds, and also Bricks. 
The largest profits are made in the Alipoor Jail, whilst Jes- 
Bore and Rajshye exhibit the largest profits among the ordinary 
District Jails." Classification is as yet almost impossible, for 
females entirely so. It has been proposed to establish a central 
Jail for all women sentenced to lengthened terms of imprison¬ 
ment. The mean mortality among the prisoners has been 
10 .307, the greatest mortality was at Bhaugulpore where the 
loss amounted to 40.315 per cent. This Jail was very crowded 
but 34.65 per cent, of the deaths occurred from cholera. “The 
returns submitted by the luspector up to 30th April, 1854 show 
that On that date, out of 9,305 Male Hindoo labouring Prisoners 
there were 793 who could read and write; and of 5,133 Alale 
Mussnlman labouring Prisoners, 241 who could read, and wri|gi ; 
out of 835 non-labouring Male Hindoo, 323 could and write, 
whilst out of 457 non-labouring Male Mussydraan Prisoners 56 
could read and write. Among 595 Female Prisoners, on the same 
date, there were only 3 reported to be able to read and write. 

There are 49 Revenue jurisdictions in Bengal under the Board 
of Revenue, besides Darjeeling, and the Cossyah bills. The re¬ 
venue in the Regulation Provinces is permanently settled except 
in three districts of Cuttack and in Cachav only 5.7 per cent, 
of the entire demand is realized from the Non-regulation Pro¬ 
vinces. The following shews the position of the land revenue 


In the ueTOianently set- 
tk‘d DistriotvS of Ben- 
gal and .Behar» Bs. 
In Orissa/ 

In Assam, 

In Chota Nagpore, 

In Arracan, 

In Oachar, . 

In Darjoelmg and tko 
Cossyah. Hills, ... 


Demand, Collections. Bemissions. Balances. 


3,60,54,B53 3,33,02,208 
22,48,261 16,59,763 


10,36.190 

3,68,012 

■7,42,576 

82,lo4 


8,66,061 

3,11,086 

7,33,607 

81,640 


35,211 34,855 


3,62,649 

60,984 

.19,154 

5,332 

353 

283 

297 


23,99,998 

5,27,514 

1,50,975 

41,594 

8,715 

230 

59 


Total, 


Bs. 4,05,67,267 3,69,89,130 4,49,052 31,29,085 






Land Revenue, 
Cuatoms, 
Abkaree, 
Stamps, ... 
Salt, ., 

Opium, ^ 


• » 

' >* 


3,69,89,130 

],35,13,ll» 

28,01,566 

20,31,314 

70,82,395 

2,85,42,106 


Total, 9,09,59,418 

The trade has greatly increased amoimting to 
, , fMerchandise, .. .. .. 8,06,08,182 

Imports, I/. .. .; ,, 5,81,00,415 

„ , J Merdiftndise^ .. - ... y, 12,60/12,637 

Exports, 1,14,28,810 

Total, 27,61,79,574 
The total number of ships employed was 1184 with a ton¬ 
nage of 6,50,320. ^'The number of British and 4'oreign ships 
that arrived in the Port of Calcutta in 1855-56 was greater thai^ 
it w^as in 1840-41 by 82.6 per cent, and than iu 1850-51 by 47.8 
per cent.^^ A bill for the consolidation of the Abkaree laws has 
been brought into Council. It fixes the rate of duty on Bengal 
rum at one rupee a gallon, allows spirits to be passed from 
distilierics under bond, and allows the free export of bonded 
spirits. 

Another bill has been introduced into Council to remodel 
the laws which regulate the manufacture and cultivation of opiiun. 
In January, 1855, a Director General of Public Instruetion 
wm appointed. The University Committee ‘^ has now framed a 
scheme for the Examination of Candidates and the granting of 
Degrees in the Facultfes of Arts, Laws, Medicine and Civil iln- 
gineering, and it only remains for the Supreme Government to 
approve that scheme, and to appoint Senates at the three Preisi- 
dency Towns for carrying out its provisions. The Legislature 
will probably be shortly moved to pass an Act incorporating and 
establishing tffe Universities.^^ The Presidency C^ollegc has been 
placed on an improved footing, and the curriculum arranged with 
special reference to the examination for university degrees. Tlie 
law department is etficient, seven students out of eight obtaining 
diplomas which qualify them to practise in any Court or to act 
us Moonsiffs. Tiie Medical College is in an equally satisfactory 
condition, as are also the Mudrussa, Calcutta, and Hooglily Cob 
leges. There arc forty Zillah Schools, which are however, suscep¬ 
tible of improvement. A new system of examination has been 
introduced, which produces greater unitbrmity. Formerly every 
Ijocal Committee drew up its o%vn examination paper, ^ilve 
head masters are \xsually qualified and zealous; but the inferior 



are Indifferent. It may be neoessary to set on foot soine 
system for training masters for English schools. There are twm 
institutions for training teac-hers in the vernacular, and another 
has been sanctioned. Little has yet been done to educate the 
mstss of the people, but experiments have been tried in different 
districts. Model schools have been set up in some districts. 
In others the indigenous teachers receive rewards for the pro* 
ficiency of their pupils. In others Government teachei’s move 
about from one school to another, instructing the teachers in 
their d.uty|. Ten scholarships of Ils. 4 a month are attached to 
each district in which these measures have been organized. 
Grants in aid are also offered to all sdiools. Up to 1st July, 140 
schools had received Grants in aid, to the extent of Ils. 3,734 a 
month. These schools are chiefly in the neighbourhood of Caleutte. 
The least effeot has been produced in Behar nLere the people 
besides being ignorant regard educational efforts as efforts at con¬ 
version. In Assam there are 67 Government veraacular schools, 
with 3,193 pupils. On 0th July, 1855 a notilicatioii was issued 
announcing that no situation of more than Rs, 6 a month would 
be given to any ohe who could not read and write. The De¬ 
partment has done nothing during the year in the matter of 
provnding Educational worlcs. The School Book Society, and 
the, Vernacular Literature Society have however been invigoratfili. 

The number of Pilot vessels ^^for the last twelve months has 
been 2^2 , Of this number 59 were proceeding with the assistance 
of Steam and 173 without it.*^ There were fow cases of serious 
damage. The number of collisions has been 65. The strength of 
the pilot service at the dose of the year was ISO of whom 34 are 
volunteers, 1J and 24 Senior and Junior second .mates, the rest 
being running, Master, and Branch Pilots, Six Pilots have been 
brought to trial during the year, but only two for want of skill and 
of these one was acquitted. There are 8 pilot and 2 light ves¬ 
sels. The pilotage receipts amounted altogether to Rs. 6,72,469. 
The expenditure was about Rs. 6,82,000. There is therefore 
a profit of Rs. 59,091 for the first time on record. The report 
mentions that other details connected with, the port and proceeds; 
to mention that there are five inland steamers which have earned 
during the year Rs. 70,385. Their expenses have been Rs 
46,676, shewing a profit of Rs. 23,708. 

The total outlay on public works has amounted to Rs, 
38,28,236, of this sum there has been expended 



On Trunk Roads, 

„ bridges and causeways. 


Rs, 12,45,259 
„ 67,409 


Jartment tlie outlay on Jails, cntclierries, and circuit liuiises 
was Rs, 2,25,745. Rs. 14,019 were expended ou ecclesiastical 
buildings, Rs. 25,031 on educational structures, Rs, 1,65,802 
on cutcijterries, opium Godowns, and other revenue works, and 
Rs. 6,76,691 on embankments, lls. 22,955 were expended in the 
inai’ine department, and Rs. 6,04,197 on military works. Of 
the great works comnienced or under discussion during tlie 
year, the Arracan road has advanced slowly. The drawings for 
the Patna road have not been received, though the work was 
sanctioned two years since. Detailed plans and estimates are 
being drawn up for the Darjeeling Road. A road from Cab 
cutta to Jessore cost of Rs. 4,20,000- has been sanctioned. 
The Cuttack Road, a road of great importance, requires remo¬ 
delling, and as the expense wnli be Rs, 8,93,000, has been sub¬ 
mitted to the Court of Directors. Four streams across the 
Grand Trunk Road remain to be bridged. The bridgcB pyer 
three have been begun, hut new estimates have been called for. 
The plan for bridging the fourth has been sanctioned. Mea¬ 
sures have been adopted for controlling the Malianuddy, which 
annually floods a portion of Cuttack. Tlie embankments on 
the right bank of the Damoodah have been levelled, in order 
to protect the country on the left bank. 1 he experiment has 
since proved successful. 

There are eleven chaplains in Calcutta, and two at Dulti-dum. 
Barrackpore, Dinapove and Dacca are the only other places 
in Bengal where chaplains have been continuously stationed 
during the past year. T’he political relations of Bengal ai^e 
few. In Cuttack however there are now 16 tributary mehals 
exempt from the operation of the Regulations. The Rajahs 
refer all crimes of enormity to the Superintendent. They are 
inhabited by a wild uncivilized race. Mr. Mills in 1847 
urged that education should be promoted and roads opened up, 
and minor Rajahs educated by Government. Since then, some 
steps have been taken in the direction w^hich lie indicated. A 
few Roads have been gradually opened out. Several Vernacular 
Schools have been established in the two Estates of Banki and 
Ungool, whicli have lapsed to Government. Minor Rajahs are 
also taken charge of by the Superintendent and are educated un¬ 
der his immediate eye at Cuttack. For some time past the young 
minor Rajah of Nyagurh, one of the largest and best of the Me- 
hals, has been thus under the Superintendent's guardianship and 
a favourable account is given of the boy's progress in the Super¬ 
intendent's Report for 1855-56.'^ The tributary Mehals are now 
quiet, the only points of danger being the Khond Maliahs and 
Bamunghattee, both inhabited by tribes 6f whom we know little 
except that they are excitable. The Khond Maliahs recently 
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insvti’gc^ts froiii Grooncisoor^ 2 iiid .it ivfts proposed, tis tlio 
lioad Ilaia.il seemed to hare no authority, to pension hini oft. 
The Raiah, however, declined to accede, and it was not consider¬ 
ed proper to force the arrangement on him. Ihe Khoncl Mai 
was therefore occupied by a body of Rolice, and its success appears 
to have been perfect. The people are content and the hills 

*^'^An -attempt has been made to redistribute and strengthen the 
militarj' posts borderin| on the Naga countiy on the North 
Eastern frontier, and to conciliate that powerful tribe hy enlist¬ 
ing men from it for theNowgong Police Militia. The «Inde¬ 
pendent Tribes, which occupy the impenetrable Ranges of Iliils 
on the Eastera boundary of Cliittagong and Arracau, have, after 
an interval of comparative repose, again commenced to give 
tronhle.^’ An expedition against them was deprecated by Cap- 
tain Hopkinson, Commissioner of Arracan. 

The number of emigrants from Calcutta during the year has 
been 9,942, of whom 8,335 went to the Mauritius. _ 

The Sunfey has been completed with the exception oi Mj^men- 
sing, Burdwau, Jessore, and ..Rungpore,-in which Rie survey is 
proving, andDihagepore, Dacca, Eurreedporc, Sylhet, iip- 
perah, Bullooah, and Backergunge in which it has not oommeiic- 
ed. Orissa and Assam have been surveyed, and Arracan isunaer 
survey The Tributary Mehals ofi.Cuttack are being surveyed, 
and there will then remain the Chota Nagpore Commissionership, 

with its area of 60,000 square miles * 

There are forty-three dispensaries in Bengal, seven supported 
and the remainder assisted by G-overnment, Twenty-three have 
Sub-assistant Surgeons. During the year they had 7,545 m-door 
and 1,45,616 out-door patients. “The proportion ol .Patients 
absolutely cured is 56.4 per cent, in the case of In-patients 
and 66.3 per cent, on the case ot Out-patients. Including 
those relieved, the proportion is 65.9 and 80.5 per cent, res¬ 
pectively.” 


the north WEST PROVINCES, 


In 1855-56. 


“ Apdino Etah and Nagode to the list, there are 51 Districts, 
under the Administration of the North Westera Provinces, with 
a population of about 35 millions, occupying an area of nearly 
1,30,000 square miles, and inhabiting about 1,00,000 townships 
or villages, (the great majority of which are separate propertie.s), 
.* England and Wales contain 58,000 square nnles. 




the Judicial and Revenue affairs of these wide and varied tracts, 
is exercised chiefly llirough the Sudder Court and Board 
at Agra, and, in part, tlirough the Agent to the Governor 
General in Rajpootana and Centnd India, !is Commissioners, 
Vuider the Lieutenant-Governor, for Jawud, Neemuch and 
Nimar, and through the Commissioner who has the duties of 
Executive Administration in Ajmeer, hitt is in direct correspon¬ 
dence with this Government. There are two OfTicers, the Judge 
at Jublmlpore and the Superintendent at Jhansi who now ex¬ 
ercise within certain Districts, the full powers of the Sudder 
Court in C'ml cases. Prorn Jawud, Neemuch, Nimar and 
Ajmeer, references, in all Criminal cases, considered to cal! for 
la capital sentence, are made for the orders of the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor, who usually sends the records of trial for 
the opinion of, the Sudder Court. There is an Inspector Ge¬ 
neral of Prisons for the control of Jails and Jail discipline, and 
a Director of Public Instruction, with four Inspectors.” The 
public w orks are under the care of a Chief Engineer, a Super¬ 
intendent of Canals and Irrigation, and a Superintending Engi- 
neer in Sangor. There is also a Deputy Consulting Engineer 
in the Railway Department. There is a Post Master General 
for the province. The political business is unimportant, and the 
Government has no military authority. The Report enters into 
further administrative details, and observes that Kumaoon, Bhut- 
teeanah, Dehra Dhoon, Bundelkund, Saugor, the Nerhudda 
Valley, Ajmeer, Jawud Neemuch, and Nemar are Non-regulation 
districts. In Saugor and Bundelkund a Code simplifying pro¬ 
cedure has been introduced. It has been extended generally 
into Bhutteeana. Kumaoon has Codes of its own. In all these 
districts disputes as to laud are referred exclusively to the Re- 
venue officers. In Neemuch, Ajmeer and Nimar no Courts 
of civil procedure have ever existed. The Saugor Code is to be 
introduced there also. In the Courts of the Regulation Pro¬ 
vinces business is conducted with despatch, and tlie number of 
suits pending has decreased, except in the Sudder Court. The 
average duration of suits is :— 


1855. 


Years. Months. Days, 
. 0 4 15| 

0 5 31| 

.. 0 4 l9i 

0 3 25i 


Sudder Dowanny Adawlut,.. 
Judge.s, .. .. 

Principal Sudder Ameens, .. 
Sudder Ameens,. . 


Moonsiffs, .. ....O' 3 3i|- 

The number of Regular appeals to the Sudder increases while 





liavc risen fropa \537 dn Ist Jany.^ 

1851 to 783 pBndiug on Ist^annary, 1855- mtmber olovig^ 
ivi tlie Nprth West Provinces is in proportion less tliau iu tlav 
Puujab. Sixty per cent, of tlie aiiits in the North West Provinces 
were for sinus imder 50 rtipecs, The/^ value of all the Suits depeiiJ - 
iag in the Province Courts, at the end ot 1855, 

tyiis (inclusivp of laud aUd land rent suits) Kupees 1,20,29,110.” 
it would seefo therefore tliat under a olieap and ^iiinple proce- 
duro tlie tnimber of small suits would increase. Tim Original 
suits, decided by Native .Tudges, were 69,391, to 72 decided by 
the'Europeau Judges:” There were 49,732 suits for debts, wages, 
and personal claims. The Judges are highly favourable to the 
new Jaw of evidence, which, has done much towards securing 
really just decisions. During the year Mr, Haringtoli, a Judge 
of fclio SUdder Court, vvas deputed to visit several districts, and 
isaggost reforihs. The system of fees paid for serving processes 
has been reyisecl. A certain number of men have been paid by 
the State to serve processes., and the fees carried to the credit 
of tlio State. The Jiieut. Governor reports various improve¬ 
ment effected in the position of the Moonsiffs, and expresses 
Ivis belief that the Gharacter of the Native Judges of these Pro* 
viaces, as a class, for the discharge of their duties, with honesty, 
eapaeity, and diligence, has, of late years, been sensibly raised^*' 
He lotto, ho wever, to a simpler procedure to conciliate the re^* 
gard ‘of the people, by placing the Judge in more direct con¬ 
tact with the suitors. He cordially assents to the leading priu.. 
ciples of the Draft Code of Procedure, but would add rules pre- 
clucling tiic employment of pleaders. He would also enable the 
Zilkh Judges to make occasional circuits through their Zillalis. 
The Lieut. Governor reviews some other matters of detail, and 
observes that tlie introduction of a compulsory registration of 

documents in Saugor is luider consideration. 

In matters of criminal justfoe the returns prove that great 
crimes are punished with celerity and certainty. Murders spring 
usuallv from jealousy, and village (^.larrels. klurdeis tor inoTiey 
appear rare, and violent alTrays arci tntreq^uent. Thcio has hfeen, 
on a comparison f.o.r hve yesirs, some increase of Criminal Trials 
for all kinds of but the cases arising liaye bwx, onThe 

whole, promptly disposed of, pending invegtiga-* 

tion, before all classes of Coin'tsV the close of. the year, was 
creditably small. In a not rimrt of trom 3^ 

millions, the eases of only 2,657 persons, charged .\^rth /)puices/ 
remained undecided. The average duration of cases,^jvloch c<un^ 
before the Police, wa^?, including ad Districts, the llill » ro^ 
Vince of K-umaon as wUl tethers, 131 days, and ot those lu 
which the PoUce were not 9 days.” 1 he average 


cases referred to the Nizamtit Adawlut is from S to 
months. The average proportion of acquittals to trials was 
in all cases ahout 36^ percent. In heinous easels how^everj the 
proportion is higher, rising in Mozuffeniugger to 32.05 per cemt. 

Of 4?,6i9 persons tried at the Sessions Courts^ 3,425 were con- 
victed, or had their cases referred, with recommendations of 
pumshment to the Nizamut Adawlut, The number of witnesses 
summoned during the year was 3,23,346, of whom 2,87,487 
were detained but one day, 23,818 two days, 6,939 three days, 
5,103 for four days and npwards.^^ This is a favourable per-cen«' 
tage. In the %dcler Court three were, convicted to one acquit¬ 
ted. The peculiarities of individual minds still however' exer¬ 
cise an important influence on the decisions of Indian Courts. 
Eighty persons have been punished with death during the year. 

Arrangements for holding quarterly Sessions at out-stations 
are highly appreciated by the people. The practice of fining 
criminals * convicted of robbery, fraud or embezzlement has befm 
extended. Checks have been placed on the pactice of record^ 
ing confessions*, Tw^o acts of some importance have been pass¬ 
ed. ‘^^Act II. 1856, which enables Magistrates to take cogni¬ 
zance of all offences affectuig the public, without waiting for a 
private complainant, or requiring a complaint in writing. 
Act IV. 1856, for the better preventing the malicious or wanton 
destruction of cattle, (a crime which was found to have been 
most injuriously prevalent in the Azimgurli District,) by making 
applicable to it the rules for the enquiry into heinous offences, 
which it is tlie duty of the Police to conduct without awaiting 
the complaint of a private prosecutor.^^ Capital pimishmeut 
is now inflicted in private, only persons of respectable demea¬ 
nor and mature age being allowed to enter the enclosure. 

The system of Police in the North West Piwinces is that of 
Tlmnnahdaree establishments located at different points. They 
have been revised, the number reduced, and the pay of the higlier 
grades increased, to the improvement of their efficiency. One- 
third of tlie 1 hannadars now received sixty rupees a month and 
the remainder Ks. 40, Of tlie out-post Jemadars one-third re¬ 
ceive Rs, 20 a month, and the remainder not less than Rs. 15. 
The Moimrrirs receive not less than Rs. 10, and one-third of 
the Burkundazes Rs. 5. The police of the Saiigor division 
will be reorganized Irom 1st December, 1856. The Tehsildai’s 
have been invested with the control of the police. In large and 
populous cities a force of Burkundazes on superior pay but with 
no local duties have been placed at the disposal of the Magis¬ 
trates. They are to be employed in important cases. The res¬ 
ponsibility of the Collector-Magistrate* for Ills magisterial duties 
has beeii more strictly enforced. Effectual measures have been 
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bt’eakimg it[.) the criminal coniedi^tacies. The crime of 
Tiruggee Imib almost ceased to exist. The dacoit tribes arixl 
gangs have been broken tip, and the few that remaiu will speedi¬ 
ly be suppressed. Professiona.l highww robbery has disappear- 
ed, and poisoning on the high roads' has at last ceased. An 
incessant vigilance has been exercised over the great thieving 
clanS) the Boureahs, Sutioreahs^ and others. The road police of the 
Grand Trunk Bead, formerly a separate establishment^ is now 
part of the regular police. 

The existence of female infanticide in Benares has been re- 
Vif^aled In one tribe of Qonickpore R/a.]poots 

there has been no daughter for 200 years, and the very names 
of the marriage ceremonies are unknown. There are no influ¬ 
ential Chiofe to be persuaded, and penal measures, of repression 
are under the consideration of the Sudder. Proposals for dis¬ 
arming the population have been considered and rejected^ It is 
inexpedient to deprive the people of the means ol self-defence. 
The Magistrates have been ordered to arm and train men select¬ 
ed from the policy, that they may have the means at hand of 
promptly suppressing any local disturbance. Formerly, unless 
he called in the Military, a Magistrate had no support. In all 
revenue re-settlcments a money salary of lls. 3 is to be secured 
to each Chowkeeflar, and paid by the Thannahdars. 

An Inspector of Jails, in the North West Provinces was first 
?ippoiutecl ia 1814, His powers were gradually enlarged, parti¬ 
cularly over matters of expenditure, and the office is now perma- 
imntly established. The Lieut. Governor is decidedly in favour 
of central prisons, and in each of six military stations the Jail is 
being gradually adapted to hold three thousand prisoners. The 
stations selected are Agra, Meerut, Bareilly, Allahabad, Benares 
and jabbiilpoor. The Agra Jail has accidentally become the 
most important. The management of that Jail is efficient. It 
seciires unitive laboim ^Mlic daily average number of Pri¬ 
soners in confinement throughout the past year has been 22,366, 
the actual saving during the period as compared wdth the for¬ 
mer rate of chai’ges amounts to upwards of 3 Lakhs of Hupees, 
and the net saving, after deducting all charges on account of the 
salary of the Inspector General and his Establishment, has not 
been less than 12 Lakhs of Rupees in the ten years which 
have elapsed since the creation of the Office.^^ The health of 
the prisoners in the Central Jail is as satisfactory as that of .the 
smaller prisons. 

The essence of the revenu is a minute definition, 

and a continued accurate record, from year to year, of every 
existing kiiul of right or interest connected witli land in each 
village of the Country, and a close supervision by the higiier 
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_ incli^ling the Goverument itself, of the proccedmgv^ 

v)i tlie Pisitiict Officers in regard to these rights and interests; so 
tliat no novel iucident of teiiiu'e/ shall remain anywhere unde« 
tec’tcd aud improvided for, and tliat accessible and prompt means 
of redress shall be at command against the hifriugement of every 
just possession.” 

Still Goyernmeut does not attempt to arrest the changes ren** 
dered inevitable by the progress of Society. Attention has been 
called to the freqtiency of such changes. The Lieut. Governor re*> 
views some arrangements of detail and thus analyses the orders 
issued for the resettlements. Their leading points are that the 
record of measiirements is to show cleai‘]y all sub-occupancies 
under other cultivators,—that the record of cultivating rates of 
rent is to be made with Ml publicity, and under the personal su- 
periutendenee of the Settlement Officer, all rents being expressc^d 
in one consolidated sum,—that the statementof the village tenures 
and constitution is to distinguish, plainly, what is a binding con¬ 
tract for the Settfofueut, from what is merely a record of present 
tacts, and that general speculative provisions are to be strictly ex« 
eluded from tins paper;—that, as there is little doubt that twor* 
thirds is a larger proportion of the real average assets than can 
ordinarily be paid by pi'oprietors, or Gommunities, in a long course 
of years, about one-half of the tvdUascertmned net assets is to be 
considered the ordinary standard of the new assessment,—that 
due proyision shall be made for tlie payment of the Village Ifolicc 
Chowkeedar through the Thaunahs, and of the Putwarry through 
the Landowners, the incidence of the separate Koad, School, and 
District dak cesses, and of the Chowkeedaree salaries being di^ 
vided equally between the Owners and the Govej’nment,—and 
that the Bepresentative or Manager on behalf of a Proprietary 
Community shall receive, for his risk and trouble, a remuneratioii 
of 5 per cent, on the amoimt of Government Bevenne for which 
he is responsible, the immljcr of such representatives being regu¬ 
lated and redoeed as much as may Improperly practicable in each 
case.^^ The great measures of the year have beeii, 1st, the forma¬ 
tion of circles of villages with one putwaree or accountant for all. 
Formerly each village contained a putw^aree, but it is only by 
smiting them that a sufficient salary can be obtained to seciTre 
efficient men. 2nd, the putwarees are all to be educated in writ¬ 
ing the Nagree character, in surveying by, Plane Table, and 
mapping by Scale. 3rd, The systematic examination of the 
village papers. ThCvSe papers have been too often mere copies 
year after year of settlement papers. The balances for the year 
amounted to L79 on tlie demands, owing to distress in Saugor 
and Banda. 

No advances as a rule, are now made except for works of 
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1110 LleuL Odvenior notices some amngem’fets 
of detail ai:Kl pro(H^eds 'to mention that the only dutiable artreles/ 
on the eiistoms^ line of the North Western Provinces are Salt 
and sugar* The Salt taxation is in an unsatisfactory condition. 
‘Mt has been clearly shown, by eomparisou of the quantity of Salt 
imported and of the population, tliat the consumptioriof the iliicifc 
milt per head is half of the consumption in Bengal and Behar.^^ 
The Government desires to reduce the duty on superior salts to 
two Es. a Etaund, and on inferior salts to Ee» 1, tirufs enahling 
the taxed to compete with the smuggled article. The pcr-ceiitago 
of cast to collection is vei 7 high 10 per cent, at prodnetive 
points. The alteration of the customs^ line introduced during th^;? 
year has been successful, the taxes on superior salts liave more 
than doubled* ^''The rcceipta fh>m the Tax on Spiritmoiis 
liiquors amounted, in 18t^4-55^ to Ilupees 20,87,612, having: 
Ix^en Ilupees 18,29,927 in the four years, from 1814-45 to 
1848-49/^ This revenue grow^s but slowly. Tlie manufacture 
of Becivltas l>een tried in tlie lulls. ^‘'The net receipts from the 
Stamp Itevenue, were, in 1854-55, Rupees 15,24,594. This 
is also a slowly increasing item of receipt/^ The miscellane'* 
ous revenue amounting to Rs. 2,70,818 is almost entirely a for¬ 
est revenue, The first framework of a wide and efficient scheinc 
of National Bducatiou, rising from the ordinary Village or RfiVal 
Schools to the very useful Tehseelee Schools, then to tliC 
Anglo Vernacular, or Vernacular Zillah Schools held at the 
Sudder Stations of Districts, and managed for the most part 
by difiereat Missionaiy bodies, and ultimately to the Goveru-. 
ment Anglo Vernacular Colleges, may be said to have been 
satisfactorily devised, and, in some considerable degree, esta¬ 
blished.'^^ A full report upon the subject given iu the Appendix. 

It shows the largo attendance of Mahomedan as well as 
Hindoo Pupils at the lower Sehools,~the practically useful 
character of the teaching,—the great .results wliicli may be ex.i 
pected from adopting the llulkabundee Village Schools as apart 
of. the fixed achuiuiistrative system of the country,—the means 
aminged for the publication of an enlarged series of sehool- 
books, ^thej extended preference given for all public employ¬ 
ments to eaudidates able to read and write,'-^•the increasing 
yearly sale of books of instruction,—the growing, though yet 
comparatively slight, demand for trained students from tlio 
Anglo-Vernacular Institutions for posts in the Public vSer- 
vM?e,—the want of good junior Masters for the Government 
Colleges, and of qualified Teachers for the Vernacular Schools,— 
the care taken to secure an improved teaching and use of 
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m II hmgnage, in all tiro Colleges aixA ScIiocjIk/ 
elexnentary imtraction iu the junior Classes 
the Vernacular Ilindee and Oordoo of the Pdpik,“the^ 
tension of the Educational staff of the CollegdS;,—the p 
for placing Normal Sehoob at the head-quarters of each 
Educational Circle^—the views as to Grants-in -Aid fo valu¬ 
able private Institntioiis^ and as to the completion of the 
establishments for instruction and mspection throughout the 
Provinces; and the state and prospects of the special Ins,tiki- 
tions/the Thomason Engineering College at Eoorkee, and the 
Medical School ^t Agra/^ The entire territory except Nihiar 
has been brotighf linder the general scheme, and the expendi¬ 
ture amounts to Ils. 72,076 per annum. There are now^ 1358 
Hulkabundee or village union schools with 23,686 seholai's, 
183 Tehseelee Schools with 9564 scholars. Teachers are greatly 
reqaired and a Normal School has been established at Agra 
In Agra and Mixttra 95 female scliook with 1799 scholars have 
been established. In some of these schools a coiidition is 
. made that they . shall be visited only by female Inspectors, 
Upwards of 250 school-books have been printed and published 
by Government. The Deputy Inspectors have been arranged 
in grades witli different rates of salary. Grants in aid have been 
assigned to the extent of Rs. 19,500 a year. 

The Grand Trunk Road extending with its branches for ^ 
miles costs Es. 4,22,000 a year for maintenance. Of this sum 
about lis. 70,000 are recovered in tolls. A new- plan has been 
devised during the year for providing supplies for troops ahd 
travellers, The main point in the plan is the locatioiq at 
each halting place, of a Store House (Burdashtkhan) at which 
ail articles of food, forage and fuel, &:c. indented for by the Com¬ 
missariat Department are retailed at determined moderate 
prices. The Retailers receive advances from the Gdvernment 
through the Collector of the District, and enter into engage¬ 
ments to supply certain articles at fixed prices for a definite pe¬ 
riod/^ Enclosed places for xnercliandize, and xnasbnry trouglis 
for horses have also been constructed, and many new w'ells sunk. 
The Agra and Bombay road has been improved, and aiTange- 
rnents made for its permanent maintenance by all the states 
through which it passes. The first division of the great Deccan 
road to Jubbulpore is to be bridged, and the second division 
raised and metalled. The Lieut. Governor details other ar¬ 
rangements for connecting the great marts of Upper India with 
existiiig routes, and proceeds to mention that the expenditure 
under the road committees has been 
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ruokabad similar measures will.be adopted. -,o-. i 

Water was admitted iato the Ganges Canal m April, and 
in May, 1855 water was given out lor inigatlon. The_Canal 
800 miles long with 1,250 miles of distributing Channels had 
cost up to 30th April, 1855, Rs. 1,46,00,«)0, and the annual cost 
oi supervision amounts to Rs. 2,37,370. The profit denvod in 
the first year of its operations amounted to Rs. 64,061. Boats 
have beo-un to ply on the Canal. “ Tlie Western. Jumna Canals 
form a'system of irrigation by which the waters of the Jumna 
are made to fertilize the otherwise arid and sterile distncts of the 
Belhi territory. The length of the main trnnlc and its branches 
extends to 413 miles, and the total expenditure incurred uivJo 
the close of the past year, has been 15,74,512 on permanent works 
and 60,59,274 on Establishments, Repairs, &c. making a total 
outlay of 76,33,786. During the 36 years this Canal has been 
in operation, the revenue derived from it has exceeded 100 Lakhs, 
the annual profit, in round numbers, having been at the rate of 
1 Lakh of Rupees per annum. The direct net income is now 
about 3|, and the expenditure H Lakhs per annum, and the area 
irrigated from it 3,75,000 acres. This work is, in many places, 
merely a revival of the old lVEbgul Canal in the same part of the 
Coim try. Its present length is 137 miles of main, and 37 of branch 
Channel, with a system of Rajbahas or Water-courses consisting 
of 500 miles of main and 1200 of Village distribution.” The 
channel however is faulty,, and the drainage of the canal spreads 
malaria. “The expenditure upon permanent works up to the close 
of 1855-56 had amounted to 12,96,148 Rupees, and for repairs, 
establishments, Stc. to 34,64,526 Rupees, giving a total expendi¬ 
ture of Rupees 47,60,073. The income during the same period 
has, after aUow^ 5 per oenti interest upon the capital invested 
ip permanent works, exceeded the outlay by about a Lakh of 
Rupees, which sum now stands at the credit of tlie uiideitak- 
ing.” The returns of the Rohilkhuud canals haver varied iVom 5 
to 9 per cent. The canals in the Bhahnr or forest waste at the 
foot of the Knmaon hills are covering the country with fertility. 







51^'eral enormous ^vvamps in particular cue near Delhi, anclaiio- 
ther ill PUlebbeet have The Report con tin nesta 

xiptice the post office, fiiiaBco, ecclesiastical matters, inland navi- 
gatioii andnaatters political bnt eontairis notliing oiv tjiose mib- 
jects of hitercst 

A separate .medical officer’ lias been deputed aa Vaccinator in 
RphiJk and Kumaon. He has vaccinated 82,287 persons 
xyitbiu the year, and he reports? that the |X 2 pple are not indis¬ 
posed to vaecmatiouv 

The Goyernment has taken measures to preserve the remark¬ 
able monuments of the country from further decay* One of the 
hue arches of the wiclosure round the Kootub Nimar near Delhi 
has hr particular been restored. 

The Appendices CQUtain the tables summarix.cd above with 
some others :— 


AreaofN* W. P., 
Poynilation, .. .. 

Dand Rereiiue, ... 
Abkaree, ... ... 

iStamps, ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous, .., ... 

. CuiHoins, . * i 
Post Office, ... 

Total Revenue, ... 

Doeal Funds, ... 
Expend! taire from Funds, 

1S53-54. 


sq* m. 1,17,601 
. * 3,42,05>876 
Rs. 4,5{),86,032 
... 23,02>654 

... 16,33,126 

.... 4.39,478 

.. 63,79,095 

... 13,33,398 

... 5,66,39,885 
.. 13,77^33 

■ ' . ' ■13,34,336' 


Oetierftl Poparfcxnent, 
J ucUci-il Oajiartmeut, 
Bev tJiitie Pepartm eut, 
Exqisi© Stamps, &c., 
Pensions, 

Poet OlUce, ... 
Ou«(;oins and Salt, ... 
Public Insfci'Uciion, . 
MiAcclUuieous, 
Milifcaxy, ' ... 
Caiiftls, ... ... 


71 

H 

Ilf 
0 • 
H 


11,62,686 14 
56,22,162 U 
40,31,368 S 
1,82,813 2 
88,12,150 2 
:8,23,S14 1.5 10 
8,13,146 11 4 
1,30,521 3 8 

%m/m 6 log 
03,470 12 111 
30,40,430 5 lO.i 


ia54“55. 

11,42,552 0 
3cS,49,342 / 

37;80;i3S 7 
2,19,167 9 44 
35,25,002 10 10 
- ^ 

4 il 

5 11 
5 9i 
4 7 


9,44,747 
8,80,886 
2,07,042 
2,46,272 
92,366 
10,63,184 14 


13,06,024 (5 
68,«,128 1> 
40,06,559 9 
2,22,794 1,0 
87,76,487, r> 
8,89,146 12, 
9,05;56.5 8 
3,30,284 7 

8,72,780 10 
,00,619 6 

7,47,641 7 


I' 

P 

# 

1 

'8 , 


Total ... 1,98,7.1,969 .10 17^^9,086 11 5.^ l,86//9,3ll 1.0 .Og 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF PEGU. 
, In 1855-50, 


Tup country of the .Lower and GentraVIrrawaddy, which \va.s 
annexed to the .British Indian Empire in Deccmbciv IBoJj, con- 






32,250 sqnai’e xiviles, It extends from the sea, on 
to a line drawn along the parallel of 19’ N. Ijat. 
from tho Ar-racan mountains, on the West as far East as the hills 
hordenng tbe Kiver Salween. The Province now to be describ¬ 
ed is situated in the valleys of two rivers, the Irrawaddy and the 
Sitang. These How in a general dh-e'etion towards the South. 
Theii' valleys arc bounded, on either side, by raonnteiu I’anges, 
The range'on the West of the Irrawaddy is that which separates 
Awacan from Burmah. Its e.'ttreme altitude is from three to 
fbnr thousand feet. That on the East runs midway between 
the Irrawaddy and Sitang Rivers, and has an altitude not exceed¬ 
ing 1,500 feet. It is the water-shed, from whence tributaiy 
streams pour. East and West, into the two main rivers. On the 
slopes of this central range, the finest Teak forests are situated. 
It is generally called, by'the Burmese, Yo-ma, meaning back¬ 
bone or main range. On the East of the Sitang the first range 
of hills, termed Poungloung, 12 to 15 miles distant from the 
river, has a height of from 1,.500 to 2,000 feet. From thence, 
as fill- East as the Salween River, is a succession of mountain 
ranges, the highest-of which is 8,000 feet above the sea. The 
whole ,of these mountains are covered with fine timber-trees, wed 
adapted for house-building and general purposes.” The delta is 
iiifersected hy salt-water creeks which are the highways of ^the 
country. The land is a rich alluvium returning a hundred-fold, 
even to bad tillage. The race.s who inhabit it are Burmese, 
Taiaings and Kai-ens, the first being the dominant, and the 
second apparently the aboriginal nice. The Burmese speak a 
monosyllabic language differing from that of the Taiaings. The 
Karens talk various' dialects, bvd the Baptist Missionmies who 
have 10,.322 converts or 50,000 pemons under Christian in¬ 
struction have reduced the language to writing. The Karens 
of the plains like the Burmese and Taiaings are usually Bud¬ 
dhists, nie Karens of the hills worship spirits. The Province 
luis been divided into si.v districts, Rangoon, Bassein, Henzada, 
Tharawaddy, Prome, atnl Tounghoo. The Southern districts 
were tvanxjniUized after the 'W'ar in the spring of 1853, hut in 
the North the rememlaance that the British had quitted the 
country in 1825-26 unsettled the minds of the population. 
Tliese districts also and Tharawaddy in particular were Infested 
by iwmed dacoits, and it was not till the early part of 1855 that 
tile entire province had rest, and civil administration coin- 
raeneed. '‘ Each township wa.s plaxied under a Burmese offieer, 
with the designation of Myo-oko, and he was entrusted with 
moderate Judicial, Fiscal, and Police powers; Immediately 
below the Myo-oke wel'e the Thoogyees, or Rev'enuc and Police . 
Officers, placed over circles, each circle coutaining several vii- 




tracts/’ Ujader them a appointed oyer every 

hundred families. They assist in revenue matters and perforin 
the duties of a vill^e constabulary for Es. 10 a inontli , wli. 
A. River police was organized, and tliree police battalions about 
1,000 stroug altogether. They have proved useful. Rach dis¬ 
trict was placed under an Assistant Commissioner or Ee^ty 
Goinmissioner. “’The control of every Departnient, Givjl, f O- 
miiial, and Fiscal, within each district, was committed to the 
.Depiitv’ ComrnisBioiiei'/^ The Bcng^vl Critainal Code is the goBO*' 

ral guide, but perjury and adultery are punished, 

Soon after the annexation Major W. i\ Nuthall was employ- 
ed to raise tlie Pegu Light Infantry, and in spite of the objec- 
tion of the Burmese to discipline, the regunent 500 strong 
proved itself efBctent. The boundary was surveyed, deiensive 
posts established, the population disarmed, and the province 

finally tranqnillized. t-i n -o jt '* 

The Burmese have a pronenesa to murder. Like all Burltosts 
they holdall life sacred, and therefore attach nO Special value to 
human life. 37 murders were committed in 1855, but violent 
crime in the Rangoon district has decreased to half its amount 
in 1853. There w ere 79 cases of crime of the second class, and 
1407 of the third. Gang robbery is still frequent, 90 cases hav¬ 
ing occurred. River dacoity is not yet put down, and cattle 
stealing is very common. Perjury is not common, and the peo¬ 
ple bungle when they attempt it. Of 8666 persons arrested on 
mminal charges in 1855, 6,000 were convicted, or 69 per cent. 
This is before the district Courts. Before the Sessions Cmrts 
the.acqnittals exceed the convictions, 2b persons having been 
acquitted in one case of gang robbery. No regulai- jails have^yet 
been recovered, but the jail emeutes,at one time frequent, have 
ceased. The Burmese suffer from imprisonment more tlum 
natives of India. “ The officers appointed to ailminister Civil 
Justice, in the several districts, are Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Tseekays, and Myo-okes. The Myo- 
okes are empowered to bear all original suits arising within the 
township to which they are appointed, in which the value in- 
volvecl. or araount claimed, does not exceed Rupees live hati- 
A Tseekay can try up to Rs. 3,000, and an Assistant 
Commissioner up to Rs. 5,000. « Original appeals are heard 

hv the Commissioner, and also special appeals, on cause being 
shown ” The mode of procedure is that of the Tenasserim 
Provilices In the native Courts Burmese is the language of 
record, in the English Courts English. In Rangoon cases in- 
vrtivinK less than Bs. 50 are decided summarily. I'lie deleudant 
L warned to appear. If he does not the case is decided against 
him satisfaction. In Rangoon in 185o, 18/3 
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vreva lizard for suma not ex-ceediiig Rs. 5,000^2 for 
between and 20^000^ and twelve from 20, to 4O,00O llupees. 
The aBioont in litigation in Rangoon ha» doubled in a year. 

In the sea^port towns, the English law governs all cases con* 
nected with shipping, freight, ancl commercial transactions gene¬ 
rally, specially those hetw^eeir foreigners/’ Debtors however 
are no longer the bondsmen of their creditors, rules for confer * 
ring a title to land have been passed, and in the town ofBan** 
goon legal documents must be registered. 

It is difficult to ascertain the revenue paid to the Burmese 
Government by Pegu but it was probably Rs. 15,71 >498. The 
pteseht revenue is Rs. 30,21,062, obtained from 

Third year, 
1855.56, 

Bs. A. P. 

... 9,35,988 7 5^ 
7,30,688 14 5 
... 2,72,086 10 0 
49,715 8 0 
1,650 0 0 
1,76,580 10 8 
... 1,70,927 B 2^, 

3,91,888 13 4 
.. 30,878 7 0 

27,501 3 0 

of Rangoon, 9,809 0 0 
.. 80,593 14 0 

74,313 10 0 
11,197 9 11 
15,233 15 5 

. 933 8 0 

.. 11,750 6 3 
... 23,364 5 9| 


Land, ... ... 

Cax)itation Tax, ... 

Fisheries, ... 

Salt,.,. 

Forest Produce, ... 
Excise, ... 

Sen Gustoms, 

Inland Customs, 

Municipal Tax, .. 

Port Dues, .. 

Rent on Building Lots, Town 
Timber Revenue, 

Judicial Pines and Pees, .. 
Sale of Unclaimed Property, . 
Ba^iar Rent, .. 

Perries, 

Postage Stamps, ... 
Miscellaneous, 

Total, ... 


30,21,002 




The revenue has risen from 72,44,000 since ahnexation. 
liiee is the only gTceii product of the country and in 1855*56 
1,S6,674 tons were exported. The settlement is made witli 
individuals not coparceijieries. Eacli cultivator usuallj holds 
from 5 to 10 acres. One-fifth of iho gross produce is caleu- 
lated as the Government share, but the revenue is paid in 
money. The capitation tax is a tax of Rs. 4 on every married 
family. It is not dkliked, but in the towns it is commuted 
into a house tax. /^Tlie total value of imports and exports of 
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des^cFiption^ sea aiid riveiv clmiiJg the year 1865-56^ 
follows I'— 

*. •• Ife. l;J6,54710 

Exports, ... .V ,> 66,36,765 

Total value, lls. .. 1,92,91,495^^ 

Oi]1y one scliool has as yet been established by Government^ 
but the American Baptist Missionaries luvve normal schools^ 
and village schools. In the Bnssein district alone there are 
38 of these village schools with 1008 scliohirs. v 

The Chief Piiblic^'Work commenced is the road from the 
Bay of Bengal across the AiTOcaii Moiuitains to Meaday. It 
is 157 miles long and is passable for 154 miles. Plans, and 
estimates have been submitted for a road from Rangoon to 
Frome. A line of Electric Telegraph has been extended from 
llatigoon to Meaclay, a distance of SI 1 mlies. 

Tlie city of Rangoon has beeiv improved. ^Mt is tUvided 
into large blocks of lmildingst8G0 x 800 [feet, by streets of 10 
feet width, intersecting'feach other at right angles. Each Rirge 
block is divided into five smaller blocks, and these again into 
building Jots of five classes/^ 1,323 building lots hare been 
sold, which with timber yards and suburban allotments pro- 
duced 90,000. Rent is received for certain lots amoivutiug tp 
Rs. 9869. 11,00,473 have been expended o.n the town and lls.. 
1,52,649 on the Cantonment. The Commissioner describes 
certain projects the most important of which is a canal to ppen 
out the head of the branch of the Irrawaddy called the Basj^eiu 
liver. Works to protect the land from floods arc much required. 
The town of Menzie has been laid out as the chief town of 
Irrawaddy about two miles from the Irrawaddy, with whiGli it 
is connected by a raised causeway. 

There is one sea steamer attached to the province, and six 
inland steamers keep up the comixumication on the Irrawaddy* 

The total civil expenditure of the province is Rs. 17,01,181. 
Tliere is no prospect of an increase of expenditure equal to the 
increase of the revenue. 

The census shews a population of 5,82,253 souls, but it was very 
carelessly made, and the Province probably contains a milHou 
and a quarter of people. The causes of tliis strange paucity of 
popvilation are unknown, but a vast proportion of children die 
before reaching maturity. Emigrants must bo supplied fmm 
India, for the Burmese and Chinese bring no women, and tlio 
Shans are too far ofl'. 

Agriculture is. still very rude but cotton is produced in coti- 
sklerablc qivautitics on the uplands. All eftbrh^ to introduce ; 
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cattle liave failed. The imligenotis Iweed of cattle is 
j^ood“ blit small, aed sbeep farms hare been siiccessful. The 
new systoai of pvesjjrvitig the forests arranged by Dr. ;Bmidi.s, 
the Gonservator is First.—-'h’ees to be killed and felled under 
direction of the forest officers, by contract with the inhabitants 

of the villages adjoining the forests. 

&co«d.--Tlie timber to be dragged and floated to Uangoon 
on the Government account, either by villagers or others,, as 
may be found most convenient ; and by contract, at a fixed 
rate per tree, wlumever such an arrangement can be made. 

—Periodical sales of the timber to be held on Govern- 
rnent account at Rangoon.” Means have been taken to check 
the clestruction of the forests by fire, and nurseries have been cs- 
tahlished. 

The survey has completed 14,000 square miles of country at 
7 Rs. a square mile. , 

The great immediate benefits of the annexation to the people' 
have been the abolition of forced labour, and the opening out 
of a foreign trade. There cannot be any carrying trade lietweeii 
the sea-board and China, as the Chinese prohibit the entry of 
maimfaetured goods, and the export of raw produce. The im¬ 
port trade will not therefore extend beyond the requirements of 
the population in the countries drained by the Irrawaddy and 
the Salween. The Appendices contain the details summarizeir 
above. 


RETORT ON THE HYDRABAD ASSIGNED 


DISTRICTS. 
For 1855-50. 


“ These Districts came under the management of the Officers of 
the East India Company, according to the Treaty coucliided by 
Major General Low, C. B., late British Resident at Hydrabad, 
on the 2Ist May, 1858. Final and detailed instnictioim wore 
issued by the Supreme Government for the guidance of the Com¬ 
mission on the 3Lst January, l85b. By those directions, the ma¬ 
nagement of the Hydrabad A.ssigned Districts is rcqiiired to be 
as "much after the Tunjah model as possible, as well in the Sur¬ 
vey and Settlement of the Land, as in the Administration ot 
Civil and Criminal Justice, and in tlie Police Department.” Spe¬ 
cial directions have been given not to resort to a Ryofvvarry set¬ 
tlement if a settlement with village copiirceneries is possible. 
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■epoi't contains a table sliewiug the amount of atea> p^i- 
ation, and litigation. All the establish ments are under Tevision, 
no jail, buildings have been oon.structed ; out of 6,357 persons 
arrested for crime in 1855, 4,655 weru convicted 3,510 of whom 
were fined and discharged. Retnm.s of crime are added but they 
are declared to be of no value. Thuggee lias disappeared, 
Gang robbery has decreased, but there is .still much nolent 
eriihe. 

The Commissioner quotes certain details from the reports of 
district officers. In North Berai- the condition of the cultiva¬ 
tors is wretched, but improving. It has been determined tb re¬ 
place the ryotvvai;ee by the village system which existed till the 
decline of the power. Proprietors still exist in the vil¬ 

lages. The Police is to be improved, a town police has been esta¬ 
blished, and the house or rather property tax has been replaced 
by an octroi. Education ha.s as yet been neglected in all the dis¬ 
tricts, and the only public works completed are the Madras, 
Masulipatam and Tmnulgherry Hoads. 

The revenue has provided for all the reqniretnents of the trea- 
ty. In 1856-57 had the expenditure not been increased there 
would be a surplus to the Nizam of nearly a lakh a year. The 
reorganization of the Commission costs however Rs. 3,09,713 a 
year. The receipts will vary but little till the new improve- 
inents begin to tell on the condition of the country. 

The remainder of the report is of mere local interest with the 
e.xception of a description of “ the Natron Lake of Lonar, occu¬ 
pying what by some Geologists is supirosed to be the centre of 
an extinct Volcano. The depression is a singular and unexpect¬ 
ed one and forms a curious interruption to the generally undulat¬ 
ing character of the District. The Lake is 510 feet below the 
level of the surrounding ground, its outline is rounded, the eir- 
cumference being about three miles in extent. The sharp 
edge of the excavation is five miles round ; the inner surface of 
the excavation rises abruptly at a high angle, and its surface is 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, The Lake, a sheet of still 
water, green from confervoR, emits an intolerable stench of sul¬ 
phurated Hydrogen, especially during the heat of the day, when 
bubbles of that and other gases ri.se freely to the surf'aceV The 
mud close to the margin of the Lake is thick, black and tenaci¬ 
ous from the mixture of Rezin, Natron, and Alum. At two 
pointsabout mile from the margin distant from each other about 
I a mile, are two saline springs, and it is supposed that the 
Muriate of Soda in these uniting with the Carbonate of Linie, 
found abundantly in the Lake water, as well as iu that brought 
from the surrounding wuter shed, causes a mutual decomposi¬ 
tion, Carbonate of Soda and Muriate of .Lime being formed. Be 
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it raay/tlie deposition of Natron in large, quantities is 
•constantly going on, and has for many years tormed a source of 
prolit to Government. Of this Salt, si-v- principal varieties are 
recognmed by the Natives. Those vary in purity, and couse- 
fluently in value; the best varieties contain upwards of 50 per 
cent, oftlie neutral Carbonate of Soda. In North Berar, lying 
obliouelv between A.kolah and Thoogoon and upon botli sides ot 
the Biver Poorna, lies a tract of Country about 50 miles long 
fcy 30 broatfl, wliicli Qre found xiuiDerous Bnuo ells, froiu 
which Salt in large quantities, but not of flrst-rats quality, is 
obtained.” These wells yield an inexhaustible supply of salt. 
The Appendices eontain the usual statistics and a correspondence 
from which it appears that cotton, equal to Georgia upland cot« 
ton, can be grown in Hydrabad. 
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THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

In 1855.56. 

«TnB British Settleineiits in the Straits of Malacoa are thre« 
in number, viz. Prince of Wales’ Island, or Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore/^ The British flag was first hoisted iu .Pci^aiig qxi 
11 th August, 1786. Various bits of territory were acquired be¬ 
fore 1830 when the whole settlements were placed under the 
Government of Bengal. In 1852 they passed under the Go- 
vemraent in India. “ Like the Presicleneies of India, the Straits 
Settlements are under pure English Law, adniinistered by a 
Recorder’s Court. This single Court, extending its; Jurisdic- 
q;hrec distinct and isolated Settlements, two^ of tlH.m 
nearly 500 miles distant from each other, was constituted by 
EoyaV Charter dated the 27th of November, 1826. This Char- 
ter provides thut the Court sh^ll consist of the GoA'enio.r or 
President, the Resident Councillor of the Station where the 
Court shall be held, and of one. other Judge to be called f he 
llecoider, who shall be a Barrister of five years" standing. ^ Tins 
arrauffemeut was found uTConvenient, and m March, lov»o, two 
Recorders arrived witli a new Charter, The neiv Cbartei how¬ 
ever beyond appointing an Additional Judge was no improver 
ment. The want of a Small Cause Court is very severely^felt. 
Criminal iustice is administered by the Recorder who holds a 
Session thrice a year at Penang, three times at Singapore, and 
twice at Malacca.' The Court of quartei Sessions is held once a 



ami consists of one of Uie Resident C’oiincillors and one 
Jwsnce. " At each station, one of these Jnstices is a salaried 
OiRcci' of tlie Govenimeut and an Assistant to the Resident who 
is ayipointcd the Sitting Magistrate.” The Police have no I'egal 
existence there being no Police Act. The expense is defrayed from 
ti nmnicipal fund. The police is not thoronghly efficient, 
tliongh that of Singapore was brought by the late Superinten¬ 
dent into excellent order. Justice is much impeded by the se¬ 
cret Chinese societies which though not opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment are opposed to the course of justice. They are powerful 
and unscrupulous and obstacles are removed by menaces, bribery 
or imu’der. Two of their oatlis threaten any one who does not re¬ 
sist jnstice or wh6*aocuse3 the wife or maid-servant of a nicm- 
hcr. It seems doubtful whether these societies can be put 
down by legislation. 

The Revenue of the Settlements is derived more, from the 
vices than from the industry of the people. The excise farms 
of Penang during the past year brought iu Rs. 1,82,520, anti 
the rent of land in Penang and Province Wellesley Rs. 51,259, 
judicial fees and fines produce Rs. 21,533. The total revenue 
of Penang amounted to Rs, 2,63,769. The Revenue of Malacca 
from excise and the tenths on tin isRs. 20,585. The total Reveuue 
bf Singapore is Rs. .5,96,865. Neither in Malacca nor Singa¬ 
pore is there any land revenue in the Indian sense. Titles in 
Malacca are complicated by the fact that the Dutch proprietors 
sold their rights to Government so long as the British flag 
should fly over Malacca. Pei-petual sale is therefore out of the 
question.’ The expenses amount to Rs. 14,13,757. “The 
Straits’ Settlements pay their own local expenses, they pay the 
expense of maintaining, a body of 3,800 Indian convicts, and 
they contribute a sum of near a lakh and a half of Rupees to¬ 
wards tlie payment of the Military Porce from Madras forming 
tlie Garrison.” The Netherlands Government has permitted 
nutmeg seed to be obtained from Banda, The nutmeg of the 
Straits has deteriorated, and an infusion of fresh seed from the 
parent sbil may revive it. The Municipal receipt.s for the three 
Settlements amounted tolls. 2,38,047 and the Municipal ex- 
penditure to Rs. 2,27,252. “ There is every reason to hope and 

to expect, that under the new Acts, the general funds of the 
Committee will be considerably augmented, the Police be better 
organized, and the Conservancy of the Towns more striitgentiy 
attended to.” The population is described in an unpublished 
Report by the late Registrar of the Court. Province Wellesley 
contains about 1,20,000 inhabitants of winch very few are Eo. 
ropeans They consist of all Asiatic I’aces, the ’tvqmen alone beijig 
exclusively Malay. The Chinese are most numerous, and next the 



.mans fv6m luclia At Singapprc there are 70^000 
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sons of whom the. Europeans xiuraber males. The paucity 
of women m all three settlements is incredible^ whole villages 
being often a woman. In Malacca, there is this peeiv 

lirhity that althougli the Asiatics who inhabit it ate of alliaces, 
Malacca is their native place, and they have dwelt there for 
geiveration^^^^^ It seems probable that the first emigrants were 

forcibly refcained by the then rulers of Malacca. 

^here were on 30th Afril, 1856, B8d5 convicts in the settle- 
rncnt|iv Gn arrival they are placed in the ith class and are 
heiit at W^ork on the roads, in irons, for eighteen months, when, 
if their conduct be . good, their irons are taken off, and^ at the 
expiration of eight years, they arc removed to the 2nd class, and 
gradually rise to become officials, under the designation Of Or- 
lerlies, whence they may rise to be Peons, Jemadars, The 
By stem works well, as there is nowhere to go but to the jmigle- 
The convicts execute all public works, and may therefore be 
itsefoh The expense of keeping them is more than repaid by 
their labour. The short term convicts are troublesome but 
the life convicts. The Chinese convicts it is impossible to se¬ 
cure, if they have friends outside to assist them. The port of 
Singapore is free, and last year 3,659 iron guns, 6,15,165 Ibs^ 
of giinpowder, 1,699 cwt. of iron shot, 15,259 muskets, 5,2aQ 
mhsket locks, 101 revolvers, and 2,559 pistols were 
Thii$ importation affords great facilities for piracy. Four jnnk 3 
examined were found to be very heavily armed, but they wci e 
permitted to depart. . ' 

The total vahie of the trade of the three settlements in 18o4- 
55 was 10,05,74,333, The clvief export of Penang is sn^r 
and spice. Malacca exports tin to the value of Ea. 11,15,674 
and SiugapvOre pepper and gambier. The importance ot too 
trade depends in the opinion of the Governor on the freedom pi. 
the pork ; 



THE POST OFFlCEv 
■■ i/U855^66. 

uniform low postage rates came into operation On iBt 
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offices, and 61 receiving bouses. The mails are eomeyed hf 
train, by cart, on horseback, or by runners, according to local 
circumstances. The maximum rate by carts is 7 miles an liour, 
and by mnners 0. Dr. Patou remarks on some of tire causes 
of detention, and observes in August, 1854, there were received 
10,90,228 covers, or 1,90,82,670 a year while in 1855 there 
were 3,02;10,792, and in 1850, 3,87,58,076. Tlie increase 
under the new system is 7(r9 per cent. The proportions arc 
1,66,71,732 of paid letters to 79,12,056 bearing. The Postal 
Commissioners believed that an increase of 147 per ceiit. must 
take place before the postage revenue wdll recover itself /Jbe 
increase of chargeable correspondence .is already lOi‘9 per 
cent, The number of newspapers, which passed through the 
post office, in April, 1855, exceeded the number in August, 

1854, by 1,05,458, or 83*4 per cent., and the number, in 
April, 1856, exceeded that, in April, 1855, by 28,985, or 12*5 
percent/" The number of service letters in 1856 is estimated 
at 58,20,408, against 50,84,904 under the old rates. The mmi- 
ber lias Increased under tlie new rules 14*4 per cent, though 
the privilege of franking is withdrawn from upwards of a nxih 
lion of persons. Dr, Paton accounts for it by the increaseil 
activity of all public departments. In 1856 chargeable parcels 
were transmitted ai the rate of 2,99,076 a year, and service 
parcels of 1,78,272. The service parcels increased by 84*6 per 
oent. The estimated number of books for 1856 is 67,248 im¬ 
ported, and 1,05,456 Indian. The number has increased 29*3 
per cent, in the yeai*. The increase since the reduction of rates 
is 477*06 per cent. The estimated number of registered letters 
is 8,34,908, the increase in one year being 49 4 per cent. The 
estimateel number of chargea])le "letters sent by the district post 
is 19,18,344, or an iiicrease of 27'7 per cent, on the number 
last year. 1,12,872 newspapers are thus sent in a year. The esti¬ 
mated number of bearing letters in 1856, is 79,12,056. ^ftn April, 

1855, the paid exceeded the bearing letters by 290*7 per cent.; 
in April, 1856, the paid exceeded the bearing by oniy 110*72" 
The cause of this increase in he*aring letters is the distrust of 
the post office. Only forty-four instances of robbery have oc¬ 
curred, though more articles of value are transmitted through 
the Indian post offiee than tlirongh any post office in the AvorkV 
There are 22,644 persons employed in the post office depart¬ 
ment, aTid 4,215 for the bullock train. This train proceeds 
1,562 nnles, and the profits last year were Rs. 25,483 in Ben¬ 
gal and Rs, 1,16,530 in the North West Provinces. So com¬ 
plete is the confidence of natives in the train that large sums o,f 
money were remitted by it. 

The value of stamps sold during the year was Rs, 8,57,007, 


♦riie receipt in 1849-50 were Eb. The receipts m 

1853-54 were 19,92,870. The receipts in 1855-56 have been 
16,26,488. "^The Eostal Commissioners calonlated that, if no 
iMi*eaBe of correspoBdence took place, the utmost loss that the 
post, office could suftfer would be Eupees^ 9,12,007-7-11.; The 
newspaper postage has almost reached its old rates so-^ have 
the receipts oil parcels. The following table shews therefore 
the financial result of the reform i :— 
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"TTr' .. 

' Presidency. 

\ 

Net receipts. 

Deduct Gross 
Disbursement 
in 1855-56. 

Deficit. 

Official Post¬ 
age. 

Surplus, 

IMet Deficit .: 

Bengal, 

5,37,645 IX 10 

8,12,197 1 4 

2,74,551 5 e 

3,95,586 10 9 

l,il,035 5 3 

e 0 0 

IVTadras, . 

2,99,261 9 10 

5,56,285 2 2 

2,57,023 8 4 

2,72,969 7 0 

15,945 14 8 

0 0 0 

Bombay, 

3,00,860 4 7 

8,38,762 6 0 

5,33,902 I 5 

3,86,243 13 0 

0 0 0 

i,49,65S 4 6 

N. W. Provisoes, 

11.77,214 8 6 

12,50,392 6 7 

{ - - - 

73,177 14 % 

5,65,862 8 0 

4,92,684 9 10 

0 0 0 

Total, «.» 

23,14,982 2 ,8 

1 

i 

34,85.637, 0 1 

11,40,654 13 6 

16,30,662 6 9 

6,29,665 la 9 

1,43;358 4 8 

■ 1 




Net Suflus, ... 

, 4,80.007 9 4 
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eipts Rs. 3,35^000 nuist be de^lueted for 
stoam postage; anti the deficit vvilLtfien be Rs. 11/10^654^ 
Jf however cvedit be allowed for the official posta.ge the 
is Rs., 4,80,007. In 1854, the ^team postage being dediicted 
dnd the offietal posfcige credited the net surplus 'wdk 7y7^1,089. 
The Appendices eodtain tke details sumniarized above; 


THE electric TELEGRAPH- 

For (he fast qttaiier of 

TfTB Appendices to this report, which is occupied vvlth small 
details, shew that Rs. 1,74,168 were received for paid aiid 11s. 
63,581 for service messages during 1855-50. The numbeir of 
ipcssages was 39,950 6f whicli 11,790 were sent by liatiVes. 
Inhere were 381 comjplaints in 275 of which the money wus, 
reftmded^. 


KATTYWAR. 

1 ' 

Bombay Records, No. XXXIX. 

On IStli Jtlae) 1804, Lieut. Col. A. Walker, 11081(10111 At. 
Batocla, reports on the condition of the provinces recently ac-^ 
quirOd from the Peslnva and Gaekwar. The pergunnah _ of 
'Neriad " contains about 1,14,I3:> heegas of land, of which 
€9,504 are in oultivation; 15,143 waste, but arable and the re¬ 
mainder useless. The Itesideiit gives some details of the fcenurfes, 
and observes that half the produce belongs to the Sirkar, and 
thO other half to the ryot. The ryot however pays seers 
Out of every inauiid of grata to village (rfficers, and to the Sirkar. 
Moreover, the ryOt pays 3 Rs. a beegah for land of the fi rst 
quality, 1 ES; for the second and 8 aunas for the third. Tlie 
fehwasee villages pay a fixed sum. “The principal produce, 
of this district consists of tobacco,, rice, xinglee, jowaree, ba)i’ee, 
mutt, itnd fcodra. Ther'e .is bkcwise a little wheat, and cotton, 
and different kinds ofpahe.'' The Resident destiribes the lo¬ 
cal officers, and mentions that the' Patels fix the juminahunclee. 
Pergunnah Matuv contains ? 1 ' i under the system 

which prevails in Neriad, bai iV' is paid ui specie. To- 

baeco laTidi?^ pay Ra. Kb i2y to tltc SUtoVv Ihe Rcsideut 
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igWes tlie names and pay of the local officers^ wIao are supported 
by jagliires/and enams. ^Pergunnah Mondeh contains 9^ til¬ 
lages, and the revenue system ^is identical tPith that of Matur* 
The produce consists of tobacco, mutt, bajree, rice and bow- 
Eice costs Ks. S a maund. The fort of Kaira is in 
Matur surrounded by a jaghire of thirty villages cut off from 
the pergunnah. The uncultivated portion of the district is 
given up to cattle. The proprietor takes half the produce or 
a rent in silver. The tax amounts from Bs. 4 to Rs. 12 per 
beegah.^ Napar is near Neriad, and contains 22,9d3| bee- 
gahs of land, of which 19,415^ are under cultivation, 1,979 
waste, but arable, and 1,509 supposed incapable of cultivation, 
being occupied bj^iouses, tanks, wells, roads, fec.^^ In practice 
the Sirkar receives half the produce, and 2| seers out of every 
maund of the remaining half. The revenue is levied just after 
reaping. 

The chouth of Cambay is a proportion of the revenues pay¬ 
able to the British, It involves the right to appoint a Collec¬ 
tor bat no territorial possession. The rerits of Sumaood in 
Pergmina Kuiee have been regularly paid. 

Pergunna Beejapoor contains 70 villages, but much land is 
waste. The revenue is paid in grain or specie, the produce being 
equally divided. There is a tax of Bs. 15 on every plough. The 
soil is not good, and the revenue is paid by instalments. Dhol- 
ka, the most important Pergunnah, contains 200 villages and a 
great city. In the Mehwas villages the revenue is collected by 
an armed force, and one landholder the Kounte Bajah keeps 
2000 sebundees in a fortress in the jungle. The Orasias are 
connected by relationship and we have no right to interfere in 
the internal administration. The town of Dholka contains 
50,000 people chiefly turbulent Mussulmans. They injure the 
public rm^enue, but nothing can be done without a military force. 
The taxes ajt’e levied by an annual assessment the half produce 
going to the Sirkar. Wheat is the principal produce. The revenue 
is received by instalments. Pergunna Dandooka contains 1034 
villages. All but one pay a contribution but owe no obedience. 
In the one Kusba not alienated the Sirkar receives six maunds to 
the ryots^ nine. The soil is inferior. In Eampoor also only one 
Kusba and. three villages belong to Government. The rest is 
held by independent chiefs, who have troops and forts. The 
Moguls used to overawe Kattywar fi’oin Rampoor. The inde¬ 
pendent chiefs pay a small tribute in money. In Government 
villages rent is received in kind. The amount to be paid is re¬ 
gulated by local rules, and varies according to crop. In Gogo the 

^ Size of beegah not given. It ia not the standard beegah of course. 
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possesses tlie town only, 145 villages out of ^ 
independent chiotf. (logo is a great ooinmercial 
The head of the independent chiefs is the Raja ot .Bho>v- 
nuggev. He ha-s 7000 infantry and 700 cavalry. Mo.st pay^to 
the Marhattas, and to the Nuwab of Joonuggev aa well as to tho 
British, The actual jiimma of all these Tcrgainnahs amounte to 
Rs. 12.9,2,930 a little in excess of the revenue ceded to the 
Company, These revenues may he doubled in four or five 
years by hringing waste lands into cultivation. The proprietary 
right in thn soil vests in individuals as well as in the Sirkar. 
The Grasias and Kooles who are aborigines hold by prescription. 
Theiv rio-hts have outlived the Mussulman dominion. In nn- 
divided inheritances all.must consent to a transfer. The second 
kind of property is derived from grants from the sovereign. 


The proprietors visually assess at lower rates than the Sirkar. 
The cultivator, has a kind of right by prescription, lliectment 


would be considered oppression. The village officers called iteu 
ally ilesaees, Patels, Mozoomdars and Tiilatees represent the 
villagers, and are paid by exemptions and fees. There are 
Zemindars, but they are in reality Enamdars. The land and 
transit customs amount only to Rs. 1,04,000 a year. Cavalry 
are required to realize the revenue. The creed is the same as 
that of India generally. The Gra.sias, Koolees and Bheels afe all 
treated by the Marhattas as outcasts, and will live quietly under 
tiie Company’s Government. , . * 

On loth iMay, 1804, Mr. H. W. Higgle reports that m tliesie 
districts the Gnmias are independent while the ryots look up to 
the Government. Almost every Grasia’s village is a fortress, 
and his dependants Acknowledge no other lord. .4s administra- 
tors of justiee the. Grasias are venial, bnt there is a sect called 
,Bhat who stand security in all cases, and sit in dhuma till the 
Ohligation is’frdfilled. It is always fulfilled, even if frilfilment 
irivolves the sacrifice of life. The regular administrators : of jiis- 
ticC to the ryots arc the Koma.visdars or farmers of the revenue 
Knt’ beth Gwasias and rvots resort to arbitration. There is iu fuc 


but both Grasias and ryots resort to arbitration. There is iu fact 
no rule, no justice, and no equity in this part of Guzerat. Crimes 
are compounded for by a fine, and among the Grasias murder is 
usually avenged by the relatives. It is a point of honour among 
the &asias to give protection to the perpetrator of a crime. 
Suspicion is sufficient to justifiy torture. Mr. Higgle reeom- 
ihenda a regular Court for the ryots, and thinks the Grasias 

will gradually recognize its advantages. 

()u 28th March, 1805, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker again reports 
that under the Marhatta Government all crime lyas eommutablo 
for money. The Patels were the instruments qf,every oppres- 
The people distrusted the Gaekwar’s Goverameiit, and in 


sion. 
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^ _ ce dematuled fi'om it eveiy year a hosjtage- TIxe ad- 

Tnimstnition, of justice was entirely neglected. No power was 
entrusted to natives. The native officers were always controlled 
by Marhattas. Colonel Walker again describes the power of the 
Bhats, and notices some social differences in the districts. Uxi- 
dor the Mogul Government, the Grasias w-ere stripped ttf three- 
fourths of their lands, which they received again to c^dtivate for the 
Government.^ Colonel Walker considers that the reveiiue should 
be eollected from the lyots or the Eatels. Under the Marhatta 
(foyernment the Kusbatees or soldiers of fortune leased the villages. 
These leases xvere rene\vcH.l, and the tenants though only tempomry 
often sold tlieni. Other milage,s were under Mahajnns or Mandob" 
dars. Both should bff*?lbolished. The Resident continues to des¬ 
cribe the tenures admitting that the principle of the Marhatta 
Government was to take half the produce, but observing that 
in reality a mew settlement was made every year. On 80th 
.fuly, 1806, Lieut.Col. A. Walker reports on Dundooka, Rampoor 
and Gogo, ^ lie enters into official details, and obseiwcs that 
these districts never yielded so much under the Marhatta Go¬ 
vernment as they now do. The Government must pursue any 
Ciutpnry into titles with great caution. The revenue derived 
from the Gnasias is tribute not revenue and can only be increas¬ 
ed by force. An investigation into the profits of village officers 
would be expedient, but the substitutio’n of salary for fees should 
he gradual and cpiiet. The Resident discusses some reforms 
proposed by Sir Miguel deSouza, and the rank and titles of 
diflerent Grasias. Generally speaking they all posses.? the pow- 
er of life and death. Formerly they enjoygd the right of mak¬ 
ing peace^ and war; li would, however, he cxti*eraely desir¬ 
able to_ dissolve these discordant authorities, and to consolidate 
all the inferior separate jurisdictions under the Company’s poiv- 
er.” Col. Walker considers reform possible, but it must be slow 
and gradual. He encloses a memorandum from Ararat Hall, Agent 
for the Peshwa’s Government, of little interest. He confirms tho 
account of the independence of the Grasias. Some translations 
given from a work by the Dewan of Ahmedabad also confirm 
this theory. On 23rd Jany. 1801', Major A. Walker, Resident 
at Baroda, reports several Chiefs of Katty war requested the pro¬ 
tection of the British Goveimment. The Resident nxcommends 
that the British relations with, these States be ixnprovcd, and 
that two corps with a proportion of ai-tillery be sent into Kat- 
tywar. On 22ikI rebruai 7 Ihc Governmont replies that it will 
he pleased with acquisitions fairly obtained, but that care must 
bo laken not to involve Gorarmnent in inextricable bxtrigue.Sj 
and xiot to commit injustice. On 14th Maixh, Lieut. Col. Walk¬ 
er replies that the object of the Chiefs is to secure themselves 



exactions^ and that with the exception of the pay * 
meiit of tTibute they are independent^ anct at liberty to form 
lations with atiy one they ehoose. He thinks the rights of all 
parties should be secnfed by the Company's guarantee, and if 
necessary maintained by force. 

On 14th February, Lieut. Cob A. Walker xsiibrnits a memo- 
raudnm on Kattyw^ar, In it he says the subject of consideratiGn 
coinprises to assist the Gaekwar Government in reco ver¬ 

ing its tributes, or military contributions under the name of 
Moolukgeeree; 2nd, to effect an establishment in Kattywar; and 
^rd, to take under our protection several princes, who have pre¬ 
ferred applications for that purpose/^ /\11 these advantages 
must be obtained by force. On 9tli May, 1807, the Resident 
informs Government tliat he has siddressed the Chiefs of Katty- 
ivar informing them that the Moolukgeeree jummabundee must 
be “paid to the Gaekwar, and that without the annual despatch of 
an army* Therefor© the armies of the Company and of the 
Gaekwar are approaching Kattywar. On 3rd August, 1807, the 
Resident reports that the chiefs have submitted. On 19th 
Allgust, the Government expresses its satisfaction at answers 

such as you will, it is trusted, be able to mature into a penna- 
heUt adjustment ivith them, for the fiiture punctual payment of 
their tribute to the Gaekwar State, under the instructions with 
which you have be<^n already furnislied.^^ 

On 7th October, 1807, the Resident reports his proceerlinga 
with relation to the Chiefs of Jlialawar. Jhalawar, borders on 
the Western districts of the British territories and those of the 
Gaekwar. He describes the ^‘^Bhyads’^ or Grasia undivided 
families, and the securities it w'as customaiw to take from them. 

In most parts of Jhalawar the cultivator proceeds armed to his 
ground, and each village has a high tree, or other elevated sta¬ 
tion, where a villager keeps watch, to announce the approdeli 
of horse, upon which the cattle are driven off from the lieldS, 
under shelter of the village.^^ He describes the horsemen who 
create this terror, and who are wandering bands under different 
namo.s resembling the Pindarees. The plan adopted to secure 
the Moolukgeeree revenrlc W^as to take bonds from the chieftains 
under the security of a Bhat. 

On nth November, 1807, Ijieut. Col. A. Walker, reports on. 
Muchoo Kaiita. The district of Muchoo Kanta is thus called 
from being situated on each side of the river Muchoo, in the 
western peninsula of Giuerat. It is bounded on the north by 
the Runn, wdiich communicates with the G ulf of Kutch, and 
which separates it from Waghur; on the east by the river Gora- 
droo; and on the soutlvand west by the course of the Adjee river, 
which discharges itself hito the sea in the Tulooka of Balumba.'’ 



^ Kutch IWnilj obtakietiMuchoo Karita 

onimself. Hia eldest sou settled in the to^ii of MoorveO, Tavo 
others settled in Mallia, and other villages. The owner of 
Mallia invited the MeanaSv a race of tliiev^'cs to settle Id 
A quarrel broke out therefore between him and the Moorvee 
Ilaja, the head of the family^ which became a feud. In 1303 the 
tiaekwar sent an army to obtain his fevenue then si?L years in 
arrears. He obtained three years, and after a variety of in¬ 
trigues the Chief of Moorvee engaged to pay five lakhs of Kao- 
rees. Some of this money remained unpaid in 1807: The 
Resident acting in concert with theGaekwar tlierefore induced 
the Chiefs to come to an accommodation, ordering them tq pay 
the Its. 3,22,000'4jiy instalments. The demand from Mallia 
was also reduced from 2,83,255 to 1,00,000 koorees to be paid 
in three instalments. The bonds are given in full in the Ap*'’ 


On 20th November, Lieut. Col. A. Walker, reports on the 
condition of NoAvanugger 

Jam Jessajee, the Chief is oppressive, and possessed himself 
without right of the fortress of Kundorua Rana Ra belonging 
to the Chief of Porebunder. The Jam refused restitutioaa and 
collected forces. The Rritish detachment and the Gaekw^ar’s 
troops therefore inarched against him. After some negotiations 
they advanced on the capital. The Jam still refused to make 
any concession. The Resident therefore resolved to place 
Kiindorna in the hands of its legitimate owner, and compel the 
Chief of Porebunder to come to an accommodation. 

On 12th December, 1807, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker reports 
On the condition of Gohelwar. After describing the origin of the 
State now called the State of Bhownugger he remarks that the 
Chiefs of this family have suppressed piracy, have rendered Bhou - 
nugger ati emporium of trade, and have agreed to make an ae« 
commodation with the Gaekw^ar. 

On I6th December, 1807, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker reports 
on Porebunder. After recounting the histoiy of the State he 
remarks that the State possesses a standing militia Oalled the 
Sword of the State, through whom public opinion is conveyed. 
They are almost exempted from taxation. The Raja agreed to 
the settlement with the Gaekwar, if Kundorna were restored. 
It was restored and the agreements were signed, 

On 12th January, 1808, Lieut, Colonel A. Walker reports 
on, Soruth. It contains Diu, and Jafferabad, valuable ports. 
The Resident gives in detail the history of the reigning family, 
and observes that the Nuwab agreed to the new and permanent 
arrangements for the payment of the GaekAvaris revenue. 

On 25th January, Lieut. Colonel A. IValker reports that the 
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of Haiiitr have submitted to the terms imposed on^t 
ahCT Chiefs, they were compelled to refund the value of their 
-robberies, and solemnly to renounce the practice o^ irdanticide. 
The couTitry was found frightfully disorganized. 

On 7th February, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reports on the cotich- 
tion of Kattywar Proper. “ The division of Kattywar Propr is 
hounded on the south by Babriawar ; on the east by Oouelwar j 
on the west by Soruth and Hallar ; and on the. north by Jhalla- 
wav” The people claim an origin from Khat, an nifbvidual 
created by Kurrun, viaier of Doorjoodan to steal some cattle. 
His. descendants received the right of stealing cattle without sm. 
They emigrated from Powar, and after adventures protracted for 
centuries they in the decline of the Mussulman power became 
powerful in Guzerat. There some of them renounced their pre- 
Ltory habits, but the majority are still tlueves. The Kattees 
are not numerous, and their mode of life is unfavoumble to 
population. They are formidable by their boldness and tetm- 
ty,^but in their great incursions they supply their want of num-- 
hers by hiring the horsemen of the country, 1 hey pay their 
mercenaries liberally, and reward those who may suffer but never 
allow them a share of the booty; the profit and loss of the adven¬ 
ture are their own. Some of the Chiefs live in forts or cast es lu 
which they secure their plunder, and retire on any external dan¬ 
ger.” Their principal booty consists of cattle. They 
the revenue regidarly. In an Appendix, Col. W^ker gives 
some further facts respecting this strange people. Their most 
distinctive customs are these; a Kattee rarely exceeds tvvo 
wives, though polygamy is permitted, widows remarry and the 
^dov; . ma«ies^er husband’s younger brother. ‘ When a 
Katteeaiiee, the mother of children dies the nearest relations 
of the deceased take away the childreu irom their fathei, and 
carrj' away the whole of his moveable proper y for their use. 
They are iunkards. “ If any Kattee is killed m battle, the 
whole of the property acquired on that trip is given to Ins heirs. 
They consider it disgraceful to carry lire-arras. respect 

their Brahmins, who insure property against their attacks. 

On 15th May, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reviews the Company’s 
proceedings in Guserat. »In the early part of our connection 
with the G-aekwar Government, when the Honorable Company 
began to manifest an interest in its affairs, x* was soon d^mver- 
ed that a considerable part of the resources of tins State de¬ 
pended on a realization of its Moolukgeeree revenues irom 
Kattywar with punctuality, while the large arrears actually due 
at that period rendered their recovery an object of no common 
importance.” The Resident describes at great Ipngth the pro¬ 
ceedings of the armies by which these revenues were collected, 
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^ rtjseri'es that the arrangements piwiously detailed have 
Jfipressed great enormities. Col. Walker recapitulates previohs 
statements ns to the state of the country, the authority of the 
Bhats, &c. and proceeds to say that the march of the Company's 
troops excited extravagant ideas. It was at first thought that the 
Company had come to displace the Gaekwar. Then that it 
was on a plundering expodition, and several Chieftains sent in 
ofters to help, extolling their own merits as suecessful thieves. 
Then every petty Chief fancied he was to get back all his, fami.- 
ly had ever lost. These extravagant expectations were repress* 
ed, hut the armies sometimes interfered to check new "and 
great oppressions. The perpetual settlement was fixed thus 

Divuiom. Perpeiml. ■ 


Rs. 


" Jhalawar, 
Muchoo Kanta, 
Gohelwar, 
Burrada, 
Sontth, ... 
Kaftywar, 
Ilallar, *. 


r. 


2,67,992 

60,000 

1,10,582 

30,002 

1,08,209 

1,03,018 

3,00,078 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Total R@. .. ... 9,79y882 2 

This is a reduction from the assessment of 1803. 

The whole population is trained to arms. The country is co¬ 
vered with forts, The Chiefs have many mercenaries, but the 
Kuwab of Jopnagur, and the Chiefs of l^owanugur and BhoW- 
nnggur, are the only Chiefs who can produce armies, The febim-' 
try is inexhaustibly rich, and produce.s all its own supplies. The 
result of British interference has been to produce engagement^ 
“■ The objects of these engagements are simple. They guaran¬ 
tee to the Gackwar Government the punctual paypient of 
the tribute which has been determined under our mediation. 
The Chieftains pf the country are bound to refrain from depreda¬ 
tion, and those mutual aggressions and acts of violence which 
formerly ke})t the country in a state of warfare and devastation. 
The Betty States on the sea-coast ai‘e also bound to relinquisli 
piracy, and have given up the right to wrecks that may happen 
within their jurisdiction. The Jhareja and Jetwa Rajpoots have 
also solemnly abrogated the inhrtm an practice of female infanti¬ 
cide, In return for th^e cbpcessions, we have guaranteed their 
country fejai oppressibn, and relieved it from the injuri'e.s it sus¬ 
tained frdin. tim apUnal i'ii'cnit of the Moolukgeeree army. It 
must. ,,nlsp bo o!teiery!.'4; tliat these engagements have completely 
clmnged tbo vrudvirc xif fhe Cpunection between the Gackwar Go- 
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vewnient aiwl tlic Clueftains of Kattywar. The rights which the 
GaeUwar Govenmieiit x)ossess in Kattywai' are not; as lorineny, 
tt;e mere superiority ariising iVoni more powerful resources. 'Inebe 
rifflits are now solemnly and formally recognised by the yoliiii- 
tary acts of the Chieftains of that country themselves, and rest 
upoa the same basis as those engagements which connect more 
civilised States with each other/^ It is advisable, to^ secure these 
ensao’ementg, to station a body of Gaekwar Horse in Kattywar. 
On loth April, 1808, Lieut. Col. A. Walker reports Ins opi^ 
nion in favour of transferring the Gaekw'ar revenue of Bhowniig- 
gur to the Corapany. The several advantages which this re^ 
venue Tjossesses over every other cession of the Gaekwar or 
Feshwa, in being realised Avithout expense, and in consolidating 
in the Company's hands the several dependent claims of the Pesh- 
wa the Gaekwar, and the Nuwab of Surat, over Bhpwnuggur, 
have already been set forth and admitted in various letters 
wherein this subject has been agitated. The general suxierm- 
tendence Avhicli the Company have acquired over the Raja as a 
tributary, and the control of a valuable and extensive line ot 
sea-coast, afford both the right and the means of regulating t ic 
conduct'of the Baja in every affair that bears relation to fpreign- 
ers, or is inconsistent with our policy The revenue amounts 
to Rs. 74,500, which by the difference of exchange rises to Rs. 
79,699. He also recommends that the Raja should be relnwecl 
of the’ seonrity of a Bhat. On 2Brd July the Government of 
Bombay accede to these recommendations. On the 7tli JJe- 
cember the Resident requests tliat the Secretary Avould have the 
goodness to inform the Honorable the Govotiot in Council 
that all the rights, either of the Feshwa or the Gaekwar, over 
the Baia of Bhownuggar, are now concentrated m the lloiiorable 
Company, in virtue of the Treaty of Bassem, and of the recent 
cession of the Gaekwar Moolukgeeree demands on that OhJCt- 
tain.” 


INFANTICIDE IN KATTYWAE. 

Bombay Records, No, XXXIX, 

On a7th May, 1B05, Lieut. Colonel A. Walker, Besident at 
Baroda, reports that the Chiefs of Nowanugguv and Dherol put 
their female children to death. On 6th June, the Goy'ernment of 
Bomhay called on the Besident to enquire it the practice could not 
be prevented. The Besident was directed to secure the services 
of Soonderjee Sewjee as Agent for the suppression of so detest- 
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. enstom. Tte Resident accordingly enqtlired of Sooiideriee 
Sewje&tlie reason of the custom, mid'was told that '‘ the dvown- 
ing’ of the daughters of the* Jliarejas proceeds from, this canse 
In this coixntry there is no one who can marry into the tribe of 
Jharejas, wherefore they drown their daughters ; and there niay 
he annuairy five or six hundred Births among the Jharepis, iuas- 
imieh as the Chieffewns of Moorvee, Hallar, Gondul, Waghnry 
Kutoh, and Kalilmt, are ail Jllarqas, and are all related, and among 
relatives, it is not customary for Hindoos to marry. Except re*. 
Jativos there are none of theiir own tribe. Such is the custein of 
the Jhargas.’' The Resid’snt aslced'for more inftirination, and- 
pointed out that,tlie custom was forbidden in the Pnrans. The 
eoverument in 1807 again pressed the subject on the attentio.tt 
01 .Lieut. Colouel Wallcer, who on 29ttii June replies that lie has 
retained Penguel Singh in the hope that his infliteiice ^vith the. 
GlueftainB of Kattywar may suppress the practice. On 15th 
March, 1808^ Lieut. C olonel Walker reports that tfae custom arose 
among the Jharejks from the fact that an ancient Eaja of the 
family could find no fitting husband for his daughter. The idea 
had arisen that the Brainhuns or Rajgors were respoxisiMe 
for the crime. '" It is probable that the custom of Infanti¬ 
cide amongst the Jharejas was a consequence I’csulting from the 
Mahomedan conquest of Sind. By the conversion and conquest' 
of the greater part of the itihahitante of Sind> who were iin* 
doudtedly Rajpoots before that event, the Jharejas were deprived 
of the usual means of disposing of their daughters in marriage.'' 
fhe "Teat cause, however, is avarice, the expense of a settlement 
in Irfedieing very great. They also consider that the custom 
pves them renown. The other E&jpoot clans do not interfere 
bpause the enstom enables them to many their daughters to the 
Jharejas, hen the child is to be killed " the .mother puts 
opium cm the nipple of her breast, which the child mhaling with 
its milk, dies. The above is one custom, and the following is 
{tnotaer : when the child is born, they place the navel string on 
its mouth, when it expires." This is their own accoimt, hut in 
reality, Immediately after the birth of a female, they put in¬ 
to its mouth some opium, or draw the umbilical cord over its 
fac(v which prevents its respiration. But the destraction of so 
tender and young a subject is not difficult, and it is effected with¬ 
out a straggle, and probably without pain. The natural weak- 
nps and debility of the infant, when neglected and left unclean- 
ed sometime, causes^ its deph without the necessity of actual 
Violence ; and sometimes it is laid on the ground, or on a plank, 
and left to expne,^^ The infant is then.bnried: If the child is 
allowed to live a day or two they rarely kill it. The Jharejas 
consider too death of a female child the necessary consequence df 


iTs KrUi^ and have no compimctiou in the matter, Some respeGt- 
al>le J harejas in Kutch do not follow the^oustoxn. Iheu* motive 
is" not parental affection hut the Jain idea that it is sinlul to 
deprive aiiytliin^ et life. It is aupposed that tlie aiirmai 
number of Infanticides in the peninsula of Gnzerat amounts 
to 5,000/^ The number of deaths in Kntcb is supposed to 
be HO,000. These are probably excessive estiimtes. The Re- 
sidcnt relates instances of girls being saved, m one ot which 
they were dressed like boys, and declared themselves to be bopj. 

The JhareiaB do not destroy their illegitimate danghtera. The 

crime prerails also among the Jetwas. Colonel Walker discusses 
female infauticid# historically and in the abstract and procfieda to 
say his task was most difficult. He applied to several Chiefs who 
evaded compliance. He then applied to the women ^ 

of the Raja of Moorvee, particidarly his mother. They at lirst 
seemed interested, but soon pleaded the custom of the caste. At 
last this Chief after much urging wrote, “ Prom motives ot iiiend- 
ship, the Honorable Company have urged me to preserve my 
daughters ; to this I consent, if the Chiefs of Nowanuggur mid 
Goildul agree,” The Chief of Mallia gave a similar writing. The 
Chief of Gondul after some evasions executed the deed recpiired. 
Every Jhareja Chief except the Jam countersigned tins deed. 
The 'Jam offered to bind his relatives but not himself. He then 
siomedbttt solicited an abatement of his jumma as a compensatiion. 
Lfeut,, Colonel Walker considers the engagement »Midiug be¬ 
cause it was entered into with so much difficulty. These dee^ 
moreover beside caste penalties confer on the Company and the 
Gaekvvar a legal right of punishing the enme. The Jhar^jas 
moreover are frightened by the denunciation of the ‘snme in the 
Shasters. Colonel Walker concludes by a remark that the Kura- 
da Brainhnns of the Konkan are accused of human saciuficep, 
and ' Jidds in a note facts which seem'-to indicate that such, is 
the general belief of the country. He also adds another theory 
a.s to the introduction of female infanticide. The Appendix con¬ 
tains a correspondence with the Chiefs summiirimla^^^^ The 
only remarkable paragraph is in a letter from I utteh Mahomed 
of Kutch in which lie declares that the Mussalman Emperors, 
and even the Sultan of Bourn never interfered witlv female lUr 

fanticide. On 16th December, 1808, Colonel Walker reports 
that 20 families had preserved their chilch-en, and only three ap¬ 
peared to have put them to death. On 2oth December, 1809, 
Lieut Colonel Walker again reports that a number ot J harejM 
including Chiefs of high rank and. influence have preserved their 

dauglikiSj^ Feby., 1812, the Rajja of Nowanugger again bound 
himself not to comniit iiitanticide. 


■--^On 20ih June, 1817, Captain F. D Ballantyne, Assistant'in 
the Resident of Baroda in Kattywar reports that tlie engag'e* 
mepts entered into have failed. Tlurs in Talooka Drappa, coh- 
tainin^four hundred families, there is not one female, child. He 
adds a list of Jhareja families showing that 6S children have l)een 
saved. On 19th September, 1817, Government order the Re¬ 
sident to inform the Jharejas that for the future the penalties 
will he enforced. Ident. Colonel A. Walker was of opini- 

pn that the increased influence of Government arising from the 

oessiou of the Peshwa’s claims in Kattywar would he suffieient if 
kindly and patiently employed to suppress the practice. He 
would h.ave the Collector appointed to receive theJPesliwa’s tribute, 
go among the pflftple, converse with them, learn in what families 
a. delivery was imminent, make presents and shew every mark of 
disapprobation to the gmilty. On 37 fcli Augnat, 1819, Itieut. Co 
lonel A. Walker, then in England, again pressed his views upon 
the _ Court of Directors. He suggested that the Chiefs should 
be ipduced to fipmish returns of births, and that delinquent^ 
should he punished at first with fine .and disgrace and aftenvards 
like ordinary murder. Marks of honour should he bestowed on 
those who save their children. The fines recovered from delin¬ 
quents should he devoted to rewards for those who suffer tlieir 
children to live. In a postscript Colonel Walker notices that the 
Emperor J ehangeer once prohibited female infanticide in p Pu nja - 
bee village. On 1st March, 1820, the Court of Dhectors approved 
of these plans. 

On 9th January, 1821, the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone 
reporte that in Ids opinion the only effectual means of check¬ 
ing the practice would be to establish a rigorous system of 
espionage, hut that we have no right to make any such attempt. 
On 16th July, 1824, Captain R. Barnewell reports that 266 
Jhareja girls are alive riii Kattj'-war; He conceives however 
that the practice has scarcely abated, and doubts if any mea¬ 
sures of repression will be successful without espionage. Oh 
7 th June, 1825, he continues remarking that rcraisaions have 
been granted to Jhareja families on their daughter’s m.'U'riage, 
and the Raja of Gonclul will he compelled to pay Rs. 15,000, of 
which Rs. 8,086 w’^ill go to the Gaekw'ar and the remainder to 
the infanticide fund- 

The official correspondence continues at intervals till on 24th 
September, 1834, Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Political. Agent in 
Kattywar reports that 

" The number of males of and uuddr the age of twenty iB, ... 1,423 

The number of females of all ages known to have been preserved is, 696 

Excess of males, therefore, ia, 







;::J of females alive he considers gratifying^ more 

especially as the Chiefs and their relatives had sot the first ex- 
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ample. In one talook there is an victual excess of females over 
males. In another the number of the sexes is equal. Mr. Wit 
lough by recommends a complete census of the Jhareja popiila*’ 
tioB,; and mentions the machinery whicU %vill be necessary. 
Moreover every Jhareqa Chief should be required to farniBli 
a half-yearly rcjgister of all mamage3> betrothals^ births, and 
deaths oceiirring among his tribe rosidiug in his district.” last¬ 
ly the jBolitieal Agent should be compelled tofurnish an ari- 
nuah report on female infanticide. Informers again shotdd be 
rewarded, and a^^proclaination issued statkig the possessions 
of the Chiefs of Kattjrwai* are guaranteed to them, on cer¬ 
tain conditions, and it is the sincere wsh of Government 
that they shoMd contiui>e,to enjoy them, and all their privileges 
and immunities, free from molestation. The compact is, how¬ 
ever, reciprocal and mutual, and the Chiefs have stipulated that 
they will cease to disgrace hunmnity by destroying theiiv own 
helpless offspring at the monijent of its buth .-^ Should they not 
adhere to this condition, the compact is broken, the favour and 
protection of Government will be withdrawn, and the severest 
penalties be imposed until the inhuman custom is completely 
eradicated.^^ These measures are considered by natives likely 
to be efficacious. A proclamation announcing these resoluti(?ds 
is submitted for sanction^ It contains also a threat. More¬ 
over/^ any person charged with having violated it will either 
be placed on his trml for the hernmis crime of ^ child-murder^ 
before the High Courl of Criminal Justice recently estabUshed 
in Eatiyivar, or be dealt within such oW/rr mode as maj^ he deemed 
most expedient/^ The proclamation was sanctioned, with the ex¬ 
ception of the words in italics, and in A pril, 1885, the Kaja of 
Rajkot was tried and found'guilty of,;inianri^ It was re¬ 
commended that a fine of Rs. 12,000 should be imposed on 
him, tliat his talook should be attacbed till it was paid, and 
that lie should dismiss the servants employed in the transac¬ 
tion. The Government sanctioned these measures. In Sep¬ 
tember another Jhareja nam.ed Veerajee was accused and con¬ 
victed, and recommended for imprisonment for one year in 
the common gaol and a fine of Rs. 3,000 or two years' further 
imprisonment. 

On 30h June, 1837, Mr. J. Erskine, Political Agent 
states the result of the first census showing 1,310 male^aud 
337 female Jharejas. Mr. Erskine after a careful analysis 
of all that bad previously been done considers the measures 
adopted superficial and somewhat weak. The sudden action 
of the British Government in the case of the Raja of Rajkot 
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af^many years of apatliy left the impression the ^fha- 

rejas that the Chief was a martyr. Ijot any persoii inspect the 
oeusus and it will be evident that the crime was itiuversally prac-* 
tised lip to the time of Mr. M^iilonghby’s Agency. No atteution 
was paid to the siibject by the British Authorities. Wheii we 
remeinher the great objections, on the part of some of the most 
able Officers of the Hqn^ble Company’s service, that were made 
to the suppression of the Suttee, fault cannot be fourui with 
the predecessors of Mr/ Willoiighby. if Mr. Elphinstone had 
extended to the whole of the natives subject to hk. control, 
that system of education which he instituted in Bombay, 
doubtless a gre^y; stride towards the suppres^on of the crime 
would have been taken. The system, of informers is both des¬ 
tructive and embarrassing. How would any man in Englandi, 
brook the enquiry as to how many times his wife liad been 
enceinte or how the delivery took place? In our defective 
system of jurisdiction it is quite impossible to save the life 
of the informer. False accusations are continually made. 
The vigorous investigations ordered by Government only 
produce greater vigilance in the commission of the crime. 
These strict enquiries enlist the feelings of the other tribes 
in favour of the Jharejas. To try criminals befoj^e the 
Court of criminal justice, to try the people who commit 
the crime, by their brothers and instigators would be futile. 
To use present severe coercion for the suppression of the crime 
is inexpedient. Penal enactments without the. concuTOnce of 
the people cannot he of service to the community. The sump- 
tuary system is both ephemeral apd partial. With respect 
to the funds supplied to Jharejas for the marriage of their 
daughters, their propriety seems still more questionable. The 
advance of money to a Jhareja, for the inarriage of his daugli-- 
ter, keeps alive that an‘b^ance which is the source of the crime. 
The Jharejas at the time of their inroad from Sind into Katty wai 
wwe Mahomedans. They either brought the custom with them, 
or on the Rajpoots refu.siug to enter into marriage counection, 
they sacrificed their daughters. In all Jhareja towns there is 
a large population of Powyas, whilst in the Jhalla villages, there 
are none. Although religion nowhere autliorizes infanticide, yet 
the laws which regulate marriage amongst the Rajpoots power- 
fully promote it. Marriages cannot be contracted with those 
of the same clan or even of the same tribe. The following 
•measures are proposed for the suppression of the crime:—I. All 
the Rajpoot Chiefs shall he required to enter iiik» an engage¬ 
ment that they will not give their daughtei^ to any tribe Nriio 
will not give them theirs in retinni. I L The Jhareja Chiefs 
shall enter into a stipulation that the cxpcines of the marriage 
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dauglitei's of their Bhyad shall not exceed the amount 
Bxed at a general meeting of the caste j and shall be informed 
that government will eheerfuily assist the indigent. III. A; 
distinctly specified peiralty ought to be proclaimed in case of 
the infringement of their engagements. IV. The principle 
of the responsibility of the Ghiefs for the conduct of their Bhyads 
.should be strictly observed. V. The minute scrutiny by the cen¬ 
sus to be the test. VI. The Chiefs promised that if a gene¬ 
ral amnesty were granted to the committers of the crime they 
would engage most solemnly to discontinue it for the future. 
Therefore during a period of two years no investigation should be 
made, and the insult of the census at the end of that period should 
be the test. VII. The assistance of the Rao of Kutch, the 
head of the Jhareja community sliould be secured. VIJI. The 
mass of the people should be educated. 

The Appendices contain a report upon the difRculty of 
the 8lippres.sion of infanticide; a proclamation by the Bri¬ 
tish Government; a circular deprecating then commission of 
the crime; the receipts of the Mohsullee and Infanticide fund; 
the resolutions passed by the several Raja.s and Rajpoot Chiefs 
for the better suppression of infanticide, and lastly the es¬ 
tablishment of a cen.sor for the Jhareja ttibe of Rajpoots 
in Kattywar. 

After a letter from the Assistant Political Agent deRlil- 
ing the investigation of certain accusations of female Infah- 
ticide, Mr; J. P. 'Willoughby animadverts upon the re¬ 
port, of Mr. Erskine. Mr. Willoughby gives the census of 
the jhareja population in 1836 to be males 1,423, females 
409 which is slightly different, as will he observed, from 
that given by Air. Erskine. "With the first two proposi¬ 
tions of Mr. Erskine for the suppressibu of infanticide, Mr. 
Willoughby entirely concurs, on theijhird proposition he says 

I think few will agree with the Political Agent in opinion 
that it is advisable to fi.x a period prospectively from which to 
punish the crime.’' After passing over the fourth and fifth pro¬ 
positions ho expresses his extreme astonishment at the* sixth 
proposition. With the remaining measurcjs suggested by Mr. 
Erskine, Mr. Willoughby expresses his entire concurrence. 
After copies of certain chculars which have from time to time 
been distributed amongsit the Jhareja Chiefs, we have a list of 
the Ghiefs t(f whom circulars have been forwarded, with their 
replies. The Honorable the Governor and the Board in their 
minutes upon the foregoing reports of Mr. Willoughby and Mr. 
Erskine express their great satisfaction with the spirit rn.ani- 
fested by both, but are at a loss to imagine, how Afr. Erskine 
should have supposed that the demeanour of the Government 


-t^ards tlic Jhareja Chiefs has ever l)eeii other than concilia¬ 
tory, and entirely disapprove of Mr. Erskine^s sixth proposi¬ 
tion. Certain official correspondence relating to the corrupt 
conduct of the censor for the province of Katty war follows. In 
a letter from the Acting Political Agent in Kattywar, dated 
23rd October, 1841, we find that the proportion of males to 
females during ten years has decreased from the proportion of 
If to 1 to the proportion of 1 to li which he considers highly 
favourable. He suggests that the nearest female relative or 
the wife of the censor should be associated with him in his 
office. He asserts that the crime of infanticide is by no means 
confined to the,jhareja or Jctwa population, it is extensively 
practised by the Mahomedan tribe of Shetas. With regard to 
the census as a means of suppression, after animadverting upon 
the fallihility of its returns he remarks. Wc may save life by 
the censiisy but how can we protect it from misery and neglect 
afterwards And suggests that 4,000 Rs. should be set apart 
from the Infanticide Fund for the erection of a school hoirse, 
and that 1^000 Rs. a year should be devoted to the encourage¬ 
ment of'annual vernacular essays upon the subject of infanti¬ 
cide. The Appendices contain the census forming the basis of 
the foregoing re|5orts with the abstract of the Jhareja population 
of Kattywar for 1840. In 1833 the number of males was 
5,804; the number of females was 603. In 1840 the number of 
males was 5,760, the number of females 1,370. The number 
of alleged cases of infanticide wdiich have come under en¬ 
quiry between 1837 and 1841 is 28 of which 27 cases were not 
proved. Mr. J. P, Willoughby having been requested by the 
Hoifble Mr. Anson to examine the report of the Acting Poli¬ 
tical Agent, remarks qpon the favourable nature of the crime, 
retxims, and proceeds. Governor in Council remarks upon 
the small number of''^fqM'ictlons incident upon certain cases 
of alleged iiitanticxde: iliat a preliminary enquiry should be 
held iu private previoiis to the accused party being placed pub¬ 
licly upon his trial. The arrangement that the wife or the nearest 
female relative should be associated with the censor should be 
adopted. Mr. Willoughby thinks that money should not be 
a])propriated from the female infanticide fund for the purpose 
of building a school. He aj^pi’oves of the proposed essay prize. 
The Right Hon-^ble the Governor in a minute upon both report 
and memorandum, assents to the carrying into effect the sugges¬ 
tions given in the memorandum of the Political Agent, with the 
exception that continued piize essays cannot be established. He 
considers that education is too slow in itvS effects to be the only in-, 
striunent employed, and persists in the iJse of vigorous coercive 
measures. Between June, 1837 and October, 1841 not a female 


cfeffiUn Sliahpoor was, as appeared from the census, permitted 
to live. Kaliaiec, the Chief of this Talooka was fined 1,000 Es. 
Upon this slight punishment the_ Political Secretary remarks 
that after the severe examples which have been made in Ivat- 
tywai* the mere hue seems scarcely an adetpiate punislunent. In 
rt'plT dated 28th November, 1842 the Acting Political Agent 
submits that there were extenuating circiunstauces in the con¬ 
duct of the Jhareja Chief, there having been four daughters horn 
during the four years abpvementioned, who had all died. He 
eaniiot overcome the native prejudices so far as to secure the 
services of a female censor. In an Appendix to tliis reply, 
Captam Jacob, the Acting Political Agent, conveys an applica¬ 
tion from the Jam of Nowaniiggur asking the assistance of 
Government to facilitate the marriage of 21 members of his 
Bliyad. In the Appendix attached the census shews, for the 
year 1841, that 292 female infants had been preserved. The 
Government sanctioned a donation of 5,000 Rs. for the 
marriago of the 21 persons mentioned. After some cor¬ 
respondence upon the difficulty of deciding which essay 
upon female infanticide was most deserving of the pme 
offered, by the Government, and upon the numerous mis- 
takes in the census returns. Colonel Lang, Acting Political 
Agent at Eattywar in a report dated 25th August, 1846 slimvs 
that amongst the JetwaS there is an increase of 1G5 female 
children to 202 males for the year 1845. During the year 
1845 only three Jharejas required assistance for the marriage 
of their daughters. Mr. Willoughby proposed in 1834 a reward 
for all Jharejas who had at that time tvvo daughter living. In 
1834 there were only two Jharejas with four .female children, 
thirteeu with three, and eighty with two each. In 1845 there 
were two Jharejas with 5 daughters.pa#, nineteen with four 
and one hundred and five with thretB^^fhe reward is therefore 
purposed to be limited to those with Iskr daughters, and to be 
300 Us. to each. Lieut Colonel Lang proceeds and states that 
the annual subscription to the Femafe Infanticide Fund amount¬ 
ed in 1845 to 4',398-13-1 which he considers favorable, and 

suggests that the school should at once he built. 

All the operations of Government for the suppression of 
female infanticide proceed favourably. No new methods are 
introduced. The instruments employed are, 1st, Reduction 
of the raaniage expenses. 2nd, Rewards given to those who had 
four daughters andupwai-ds, 3rd, The xn’omotion of education, and 
the eatabhahment of a {uize for the best essay on this subject. 
4tb, Coercive measures with the jadtekius .qmidoyment of the 
census. The census returns fin'the year 1852 shew the per- 
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as. Sooniras. Jetwas. 
40 34 

48 87 

60 M 

65 52 

69 57 


ge wliicli the females bore to the males during the yeats 
1842—1852 

Years. Jhare 

In the year 1842^. 80 

Average of the 5 years ending 1840^ 33 

In the year 1847,.. 40 

Average of the 5 years ending 1851^ 43 

In the year 1852,. 47 

These results were considered highly gratifying by the Bom¬ 
bay Government, An account of the trial of certain ofienders 
for the crime of infanticide, with observations upon the "best 
methods for thjjL reduction of the marriage expenses amongst 
tlie population or Kattywar, here follows. On the 15th August, 
1855 the Bombay Government resolve that the expression 
of the gratification of government be conveyed to the Rao of 
Kutch and His Highness the Jam of Nowanuggur on account 
of the highly favourahle declarations which have been made by 
both these princes upon lue reduction of marriage expenses. 
T he iatelligence that marriages in Kutch have very nxuch in¬ 
creased is a source of sincere gratification to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Right Honorable Governor in Council entirely agrees 
with the Acting Political Agent that His Highness the Rao 
must be permitted to hold his own opinions, as to whether the 
matter of taking Pudloo and marrying by Dhola,* is in opposi¬ 
tion to the customs of kings and to the Shasters, or not ? 

* By '' taking' Pudloo” ia meant tke sum of money given to the parents of the 
gn^ about to be married by the parents of the bridegroom. By marrying by* 
Dhola” is meant the sending of the bride to the bridegroom, who does not com© 
to receive her ; this happens when the rank of tlio bridegroom is greater than that 
of tlie bride. , . 
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' ^ ' The Governments of India publiA on an average a volume i 
^very foar days, From Ileports affecting the entire Empire to 
accounts of local drainage,, from the opinions of the ablest officers ‘ 
to the cost of a cutcha bye-road in a frontier province, every thing 
finds a place in these publications. There is scarcely a subject 
connected with Indian Administration on which they do not ex-* 

^ ^ haust official knowledge. There is no officer in the country who 
may not obtain from them, in reference to his special task, ail 
the advantages of experience. The information thus vast is, ; 
howev^er, widely scattered. The Records of one Presidency are 
scarcely known in another. The books are not very readily pro ^ 

^ curable, and above all they are like all other blue books dry, ilk 
dig^'ted, and overlaid w ith detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, 
and in Ipdia men who care about facts cannot spare hours. 

The object of the Compiler is to remove this defect, to do for 
the official information of India what Mr. Leone Levrts doing . ■ 
for the Blae\f3ooks of England. The Annals will comprise every ,' 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance in the records of the ' 
Quarter. A copious Index will enable the reader instantly to re- ; 

fer to the subject of which .he is in search, and any peculiarity of i 

opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may be tibce^sary op the arrangement adopted. It is 
intended that,the most important aubjefet should have the largest ‘ 
space, but in' estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Compiler' lias been compelled to rely on his own judgment. 
Usually all subjects of imperial interest have the preference, statis¬ 
tics occupy the next place, and subjects purely historical the last, 
They are not very important, and not at all interesting, but 
they can only he condensed to a certain point. Of the labour 
thus saved to the public, but one illustration must suffice. The 
number contains 123 pages. The books analyzed comprize just 
two thousand seven hundred and eighty-two. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


Si .l EEPOKT ON THE TEAK PLANTATIONS OP BENGAL. 

Bevgai Records, No. XXV, 

On the 7tli March, 1854, Br. II. Falconer, the Superintendent 
of the H. C. Botanic Giuden, submitted a Eepoi’t upon the condi¬ 
tion and prospects of the Teak Plantation established at Sylhet 
and in the Jungle MehaJs or Bancoorah. The Sylhet Teak Plan¬ 
tations were sanctioned in 1814. In 1861 only 13 ti-ees survived 
out of the 1,800 reported to have been standing in 1819,. One 
of the Plantations has entirely disappeai’ed, the ground having 
been selected tor the cantonments of the 70th Begt. N. I. The 
Teak tree does not attain its full growth in less than 80 years. 
The trees remaining at Sylhet are not more than half-grown. 
Sylhet is not a favourable locality for the growth of Teak- 
The Bancoorah Plantations were sanctioned on the 23rd April* 
1814. In 1819 the area of the Plantation was 360 beegahs and 
the number of the trees about 22,000. The Plantation at pre¬ 
sent costs nothing, and the Dalkissoor River will furnish in the 
rains a ready ohamiel for the transportation of the logs. The Bane- 
pore Bauleah Plantation was given up in 1832, as also was the 
Kishnaghur Plantation in 1827. No portion of the delta land of 
Bengal is suited to the growth of first class Teak, The soil and 
the rains are both unfavourable, the former causing the trees to 
thi'ow out horiEontal roots. There was however a grave enor 
in the yearly planting arrangements. The trees were planted at 
intervals of ten feet apart, and never thinned orrt as they grew 
up. Planting operations have been commenced in Madras on a 
large scale. A Teak tree at Gowalparah attained in 2.6 yeai-s a 
height of 25 feet and was 9 feet 3 inches in girth at 3 feet above 
the gi-ound. The rapidity of this growth exceed.? any thing of 
the kind, 


V 



NOTES ON THE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITIES OF 
THE SIAM COUNTRIES. 

Bengal Records, No, XXV, 

The countries occupied by the Shan tribes, particularly Siam 
and ths tracts to the North and East, have great productive 
capacity. The lower ranges of the hills bounding Menaia and 
Cambodia are ci^sred with forests producing teaks, rose-wood, 
gamboge, a species of gum benjamin, cardamum, saffron, red¬ 
wood and sandal-wood. Large quantities of stic-lac are pro¬ 
duced. Tea is cultivated largely. The tea when it is sold at Ava 
is in brick-like masses and is purchased by the^ piece. Fibrous 
plants abound, and silk is produced. The minerals of the 
Shan Territories are tin, lead, antimony and iron. In Moong- 
meet there is a silver mine which belongs to the King of Ava 
but is worked by the Chinese. In the vicinity of Moonkoug 
rock crystal is found in abundance and near the sources of 
the river lira, “ Noble Serpentine” is found. This is much prized 
by the Chinese under the name of Yueesh or green-stone. In the 
valley of Hookong on the Assam frontier amber is found in 
abundance. The bulk of the amber is taken to China, where 
it is used medicinally and as a varnish. The amber is in colour 
either red or golden and oil green, one sort is opaque. In the 
vicinity of the amber mines are brine springs. Gold and 
Platina or Khurnpok are found. The rocks of the Irrawaddy 
abound in steatite which is used for writing. In arts and 
manufactures the Shans are far behind the Chinese, they are 
however great workers in silver. Horses, horned cattle and 
elephants are common. The gr’cat Chinese mart on the Upper 
Irrawaddy is Bamo, it is situated in Lat. 24’ 12' and 97" E. 
Long. It is the largest place in Burmah with the exception 
of Ava and Rangoon. The water of the river under the town 
is deep and the banks precipitous. The route from Bamo 
to Yunan is by the line of the Taping Kyoung, a small river 
flowing into the Iirawaddy. Honey is largely imported from 
China as also are rich silks, velvets and gold. The staple 
export from Bamo is cotton, which is grown in the Districts of 
the Lower Irrawaddy. Of this about 1,75,000 maunds at from 
Rs. 3-8 to 3 Rs. a maund are annually exported. A Portuguese fac¬ 
tory is said to have been established at Bamo about 250 years 
ago. The transit of Cotton from the Lower Irrawaddy is periodical 
and is effected by water, in boats of a large size averaging 
perhaps 150 tons burthen. 



REPORT ON SERAJGUNGE, 
Bengal Records, No. XXV. 



A. J. M. Officiating Judge of the Sudder Court reports : 

Upon Serajgunge* , 

Sor^gung'O is a Sub-Division composed of tbtee rimnnaliSj, . 
lUegunge, Shazadpore and Serajgunge; these belong rea{)ectively , 
to the Zillahs Bogoorah, Pubna and Mymensing. It is under 
the charge of a Joint Magistrate andDeputy Collector. Mouth- 
ly statements for each Thannah are furnished to the Magista^es 
of the several Zillahs^ and the results are embodied in their 
turns. In 1856 there were 53 cases of heinous cranes and J81 ^ 
of petty ofteuceS; in all 334 cases of 602- persons. At the end oi 
the year there were cases of 57 persons. Mr. Davis, the pt®“ 
sent Magistrate is not sufficiently speedy in the disposal of crimi¬ 
nal eases. One case pending since 1848 has been remanded three 
times by the Sessions Judge of Mymensing. , . t> . 

The Value of the property stolen in 1852 amounted to Its. 
10,296-5-5, the amount recovered was Rs. 881-11-C. There is 
no regular Jail. The prisoners are confined in the Thannah 
Guard. Paid persons are employed to attest the confessitin.s of 
prisoners. This practice is objectionable but so is that of seizing 
respectable persons, and compelling them to proceed to a distant 
station to give evidence. Numerous cultivators complain of the 
Indigo Planters. They charge them with sowing their 
lauds by force, and seizing and confining their cattle. There 
are eighteen Indigo Factories in the Sub-Division. There is 
reason to believe that the charges against the planters are often 
wholly uithout foundation. There is no Vernacular School m 
this Sub-Division. A School has been established by private 
subscription at Shazadpore but the master is very inefficient and 
the Scholars do not number above 30. Serajgunge is populous 
and contains about 17,500 inhabitants. The District of each 

Thannah should be more compact. i ^ ,i. t, .. 

The Thannah Dak was placed under the orders ol the Post 
Master on the 1st May, 1852. The Dak to Calcutta occupies . 
five days, whereas the Dak from Calcutta only occupies three 
days. This in-egularity requires notice. Serajgunge situated 
on the Bermapooter, there called the Juboonah, is a place of gieat 
traffic and employs about 20,000 boats. The lands are well cul¬ 
tivated but the soil is not veiy good. There are no regular 
roads. A statement of places from and to whi<Jh goods are ex¬ 
ported and imported is annexed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO VACCINATION. 

Beyigal Eecords, No. XXV. 


On the 14th August^ 1854, the Commissioner of Burdvran 
TPrifes to the Secretary to the Government of Beiiga), and en¬ 
closes a Report from Mr. G. E. Cockburn detailing the i^uCcess 
of \A.ccinatioh at Midnapore. Mr. Cockburn recoinineiids that 
in order to obtain good l^^mpli, two cliildreh should be seiit to 
Calcutta, from all Districts Ttithin a reasonable distance, tb be 
vaccinated. He racommends, Sndly, that a book in Bengalee 
shoMd be published detailing the advantages of Vaccination, 
drdly, that every Collector should in. his ivinter tour be accom¬ 
panied by aA accinator. 4<tbly, that all convicts should be vaccinat¬ 
ed. Sthly, that boys attetiding the Government Schimls should 
be vaccinated, and lastly that all Native Doctors and Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons should be required to vaccinate gratis. In 1851 the 
Vaccinations amounted to 1,804; and in the first half of 1854 
to 9,495, of which 8877 were successful. 

This report of Mr. Cockburn was sent to the Medical Board 
Who approve generally of his suggestions. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE DISCOVERY OE THE 
TEA PLANT IN SYLHET. 


Bengal Beconls, No. XXV. 


The Magistrate of Syihet on the 4th January, 1866, announces 
to Goveniment the diseoveiy of the Tea Plant. The .first dis» 
CO very wa,« made in Pergunnah Chandkhaiiee, but the plant has 
since been found to exist in the entfre range of hills foming the 
eastern boundary of the Zillah, from Chandkhanee to the*Very 
North westward extremity, as far as Laour. In the event of 

f rants of land being made foi- Tea Cultivation the leases should 
_ o short. The Report then proceeds to enumerate the localities 
in which the tea plant has been discovered.* 

* A iaap exldWtilig the locaJilies ot the test plant in Syihet and Cacharia affixed. 




BEPORT ON THE HON^BEE COMPANY'S BOTA^ 
NIC GAIiDEN. 

Bengal Records^ No, XXV, 

Da. T. Tbc^mson received eliarge of the Garden on the 17th 
April, 1855, the report is dated 28rd July, 1856. The ahiijence of 
the Head Gardener, Mr. Scott on special duty in Pegu caused great 
injury to the Garden. From the 15th June, 1855 to 29th 
February, 1856, 15,865 plants were issued to 296 applicants. 
The issue of plants has now been stopped by Goveinmeat, in 
this act Dr. Thomson full concurs. The applications for grafted 
fruit trees have been far greater than the Garden can supply. 
During the year 1855, 63 glazed cases of plaiits were despatched 
from the Garden, in 1854, the number was 55. Theki cases 
have been partly supplied to private applicants and partly to 
public establishments, such as Kew Gardens, those of Peradeiiia 
in Ceylon, &c. &c* 

Mr. Scott while on deputation in Pegu greatly enriched 
the Garden. The Garden Collectors have all with one ex¬ 
ception fornished valuable contributions. The one excep¬ 
tion is the Collector of Malacca. The yGtmg palms, of the 
Palmetum laid out in 1849 by Dr. Falconer, have attained 
a considerable size. A Natural and a Medicinal Garden have 
been laid out. The Garden School instituted by Dr. Mc(?lel]and 
in 1847 has not answered the purpose for which it was in¬ 
tended, The Gai'dcn rates of pay are not suflicient to induce 
lads to remain. The Garden Herbarium has been re arranged. 
The present establishment was fixed by the Finance Committee 
in 1830 at llsS. 1100 with a contingent allowance not to exceed 
Bs. 160 a month. What Kew Garden is to London, that the Cal¬ 
cutta Garden ought to be to the Metropolis of India. The repor¬ 
ter here eimmerates what points call for increased outlay. 
A Glass house should be built. A small increase in the establish¬ 
ment of Collectors is essential. There should be an allowance for 
the maintenance of a Library. The Garden Libraiy affords no 
books less than 20 years old 1 

The Appendix to the Report is a list of the plants in the 
Hcrbariuin, v^hich w as first formed in 1828. 


NOTES ON THE PATNA OPIUM AGENCY. 

Bengal Records, No, IXV, \ 

Dn. Lyeil observes that Opium is a concrete juice obtained by 
making incisions into the capsule of eevoral varieties of the Pai^aver 



soniniferum. Cliemiats have succeeded in detecting movphia, codiea 
and nareeia—which are combined with meconic and sulphxiric 
acids. Gum, resin^ coloring matter, woody fibre, saline and 
earthy matters and caoutchouc constitute the great mass of the 
drug. The quantity and richness of the poppy juice are influenc¬ 
ed by the soil. The white poppy yields the least Opium, and the 
purple most of all. This last contains about three times as muck 
morphia, but only an eighth part of the narcotine of the white*. 
The red poppy is intermediate between the two. Landerer ob¬ 
serves that the seeds obtained from the capsules which have beela 
used in the preparation of Opium, if sown, yield an inferior Opi¬ 
um. •• 

The land in the vicinity of a village is usually selected for the 
cultivation of the popj)y, on account of its superior richness, and 
for lacility of iiM'igation. When the soil is strong the poppy is a 
second crop, generally succeeding Indian corn. In the latter part 
of September and the commencement of October the ground is 
carefully prepared by two or three ploughings, and the lumps of 
earth are brohen. About the middle of October the sowing com¬ 
mences. The seed is sown broad-cast, and from three to foul’ 
seers are required for each beegah. The gi’ound, divided into 
oblong plots, is well w^atered before the plant springs. Water 
containing saline matter is preferred. The plants are watered 
according to the quantity of rain which falls ; after tihey have 
attained the height of 5 or 6 inches they are carefully thinned at 
three or four successive periods. Great attention must be paid 
to weedings and loosening the soil. At the first thinning the young 
plants are sold and eaten as a salad, those of the 2nd and 3rd. 
thinning are seldom used. As soon as- the petals of the flower fall 
off they are collected and made into a covering for Opium, cakes. 
The gummy matter is first extracted by heat. In the third week 
in January the capsules are scarified by an iron instrument hav¬ 
ing four prongs about |th of an inch apart. The operation is 
performed in the afternoon and the juice collected early on the 
following morning. The collection is most critical. The condi¬ 
tion most favoiu'able is a still atmosphere whidi allows it to 
thicken and collect in tears. Strong winds or a cloudy sky pre¬ 
venting the formation of dew greatly reduce the quantity of the 
produce. When the dew is very abundant the juice is apt to 
flow off the capsule and become wasted. The average quantity 
produced in a beegah is from five to seven seers. The Opium 
receives no treatment at the liaiids of the cultivators. It should 
never be kept under ground. The seeds of the poppy yield, by 
expression a very bland and valuable oil. ’ It sells in the bazar at 
from 8 to 10 Rs. a maund. The leaves fetch 4 Annas amaund, 
they are used for packing the Opium* 


The reporter here mentions the manner in which the Opium 
is received into the Sudder Factoi-y and proceeds. The Opium 
having been stored in large vats is transterred into small vats 
and mixed.' "Whenever the consistence of the drug in the vat 
is proved to be 75 the caking commences. Each cake is 
composed of “1 seer 74 chittacks of Opinm at 75 consistence, 
3 chittacks and 3 kutchas of Opinm at 75 consistence diluted 
into 51 consistence gives 54 chittacks of levva or paste, the 
material used for agglutinating the covering and 6 chittacks 
and If kutchas of leaves, making in all 2 seers and 2| kutchas.^' 
The number of the cakc-maker by whom the cake is made is 
written on a slip of paper and pasted on the cake. The cakes 
are turned in their cups every four or five days after their 
manufacture, subsequently every eight days during the rains, 
and in dry weather every twelve or fifteen days. When they 
have become set, the outer surface of the cakes and the inner- 
side of the cups are rubbed with bruised poppy leaves. This 
is an operation of great importance, and requires great care. 
When the cakes are dry, a thin leaf is pasted on their surface^ 
The Chineae pay the liighest price for that Opinm which in the 
drug market of Europe is looked upon as of the poorest descrip, 
tion. The cakes are never ready for packing until, the westerly 
winds which set in about the end of October. The Mepot't 
contains a calculation shewing the superiority of the Ghazeepore 
packing to that adopted at the Patna Agency. In 1845-46 
there were at the end of the season Mds. 89-27-64 of Opium 
in store, in 1854-55 there were Mds.. 1325-30-64. In 1845-46 
there were Mds. 29-19-10 confiscated and in 1854-55 Mds. 
53-29-14- The greatest care is taken in the choice of boats to 
convey the Opium and every fleet is under the charge of two 
Europeans. The report concludes with the method employed 
for analysing opium. 


REVENUE EEPORTS OP THE GANGES CANAL. 
Indian Records, No. XXL 

Lieut. Colonel B. Baird Smith on the 7th December, 1855, 
submits his first report on the revenue yielded by the Ganges 
Canal. The time embraced in the report is the Fussil Khu- 

reef* of 1855-56. . -xx i • . r. i r. *r. 

In ■ September water was admitted into the Oanal, On the 

9th sio-ns of failure in the Masonry revetments of the right em. 
bankment appeared. At a point about 1000 feet above the Ma- 


Autumn Crop. 



Aqnednct^ tlie rear wall of the revetment wos^ observed 
to bend into the form of * a hew on a length of about 300 feet . 
Within two hours the Canal was laid quite dry ih front of it^ 
and all real danger was at an encL So soon as the water 
passed off*, the front wall; forming a chord of which the rear wall 
w'as the axC; w as thrust forward by tlie same- interior pressure. 
This pressure originated in the cor© of the revetment being of 
loose^ m\consolidated earth; and not tainped so as to form a water 
tight puddling. The front w'all being previous to the Canal 
water the tv hole core was transformed into a semifluid mass. 
The fticts brought broadly into view by these results were two. 

extensive i^ttlements of the Earthen Aqueduct bed wero 
the consequences of the admission of any considerable volume 
of water; whereby the front walls of the masonry revetment were 
endangered. Second; that till the right embankment was com¬ 
pleted; according* to Sir P. Cautley’s design; the rear revetment 
wall could not be secure against accident. The Canal thus 
closed in April was re-opened in November; but was obliged 
to be reclosed on the l&t March; 1BS>5 owing to leakage. On 
the 1st of April the Canal was again opened and the supply 
was rapidly raised to an average depth on the aqueduct of 3 
feet. The Canal except for a day or two during the rains 
has not been again closed; and the supply has been maintained 
at from 4 to 5 feet on the aqueduct. Tlie Revenue derived 
from the Ganges Canal during the period under review^ atnount- 
ed to Rs. 8571-8, Of this sum Rs, 7;710-9-D are revenue and 
Bs. 860-14-«3 Tuccavee collections. The total value of the 
water applied for was Rs. 3;358-8-0. The value of that utilked- 
was Rs. 144-14^2. These results are very moderate but the 
Eastern Jumna Canal shows a Revenue of Rs. 4;000 during 
its first Khureef, of which water rates supplied Rs. 3;000. The 
Western Jumna Canals shewed at first a Revenue from 
water rates of less than Rs. 900. The Canal flour mills 
were not opened until the Klmreef was well advanced. Be¬ 
tween August and October 5 mills employing 36 stones were 
opened. At first the Canal mills were worked under the im¬ 
mediate direction of the Canal ofJicers, but hereafter they 
•mil he rented by public auction. The transit dues on naviga¬ 
tion have been limited to the Returns derived from Government 
boatS; and the navigation has been confined to the line between 
Hurclwar and Roorkee. The only other point upon which the 
reporter remarks is the collection of Tuccavee advances. This 
is a most serious difficulty which will have to be overcome. He 


iiroDOses that the Ctovemment suspead all demand foe the 
^ o r-H 1 rH I ppinrie cost of RajbiiJias 

for three years^ from the 
time at which mngatioii 
may commence upon 
them. He calculates the 
gain in returns from in- 
creased consumption of 
water would be Rs. 
23j530 and the loss from 
the suspension will a- 
moiint to 10,000 Rs. 
leaving a nett gain of 
Rs, 13,530. The second 
report includes the pe¬ 
riod from 1st Novem¬ 
ber, 1855 to 30th April, 
1856. The volume of 
water maintained dur¬ 
ing the season gave an 
average hsiglit of 6 feet 
or approximately 3,000 
feet per second m> the 
Canal Channel. The 
progress made on the 
extension of the main 
Channelshad beenmark- 
ed and satisfactory. 
Two ske' ch maps are ap¬ 
pended. One shew!^ the 
condition of the distri¬ 
bution Channels on the 
31st October, 1855 and 
the other on the 3()th 
April, 1856. The extent 
actually open on the last 
mentioned date was 
l,252i miles. As the 
most convenient way of 
exhibiting the revenue 
results of the Rubbee 
season under revie^v, the 
Report considers each 
divisioif of the Ganges 
Canal separately, 
revenue frora the Ganges 
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The general statement of 
Canal during 1855-56 is:— 
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he following statement illustrates the extent to which the 
influence of the Canal has been felt by the agricultural com¬ 
munity of the Doab :— 


Diviiiions. 

I. Direct Canal 

Irkioatiom, 

No. of village, 
inigating. 

Effective Irrigation. 

Proportions 
to each 
village. 

o 

2 

§ 

1 

IS 

■■ 

li 

w 

1^?; S 

111 

•s-ife 

I'sl 

1*0 ■§ r. 

P*' « <y 
! s fcf 

1 Total area of 

1 irrigation in | 

[ each. . ■ 1 

1 

s 

.1: 

.lEP' 

5 

Korfehern, ... 

XTppei’ CeubraJi, . -. 
Xower Ooiitm], .. 
Cawnporo Textimial, 
Tenuiuial,... 

Total of Canal } 
Tiliages, ... ... { 

lU 
54 
■ 104 

n 

78 

12 

m 

131 

104 

78 

12 

95 T5 
49* 6 
68*16 

18,507 

0,628 

8,076 

9,648 

sViu 

190 

18,507 

19,276 

8,076 

3,114 

190 

0.71 

0.01 

0.56 

■ J 

138 

147 

77 

40 

16 


... 

450 

Total area of canal ) 
irrigation, ... ... ) 

49,163 



Lower Central, ... 
Cawnpore Terminal, 
Etayali Terminal, 

L 

[. iNBiEECT Canal Irhioation. 

... j 

340 

266 

69 

340 

260 

69 


I 

16,03'l 

19,183 

2,29S 

16,934 

19,183 

2,295 


50 

72 

88 

. 

Total of Escape nver Villages, 

675 

Total of Escape Ri ver ) 
Imgation, . . . ] 

38,4X2 

■ ,'V, V 

G rand Tot al of Irrigating ) 
Villages, ... ... ) 

1184 

Crand Total of Canal) 
Irrigation, ... ) 

1 

87,5^5 Beegahs, ori 
54,734 Acres, 


Assuming that the common average difference in the produce 
of irrigated and unirrigated land has prevailed over 50,000 
acres of the area watered by the Ganges Canal, the gain to the 
people from this source alone, during the Rubbee of 1855^56, will 
be found to be 5 lakhs of rupees. 
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second Report lAeut. Colonel Baird Smith again 
recommends that the Tuccavee advances should bo suspended 
for 3 years. The Ganges Canal closed its first year of 
%vork with 4491 miles of main Chaimel open for water, 436 
miles of rajbuha Channel completed, and 817 miles in 
active progress. The aggregate revenue has amounted to 
somewhat more than Rupees 00,000. 98,000 bcegahs or 
56,000 acres have been watered and 1,66,000 acres have 
been placed beyond the risk ot serious damage from drought. 
It seems probable that within five or six years the direct 
revenue of the Canal will cover all enrrent expenses, smd 
that thei-cafter the Canal will continue to pay a gradually in¬ 


creasing interest upon the capital sunk in its constiuetion. 
The money sunk up to May, 1836 was Rupees 1,73,35,642-44 , 


IRRIGATION IN LOWER EGYPT. 


Indian Becords, No. XXL 


The Governor of Bornhay, at the suggestion of Major Ggjveral 
Waddington, authorised Captain Fife to remain for three mouths 
in Egypt in order that he might report upon the new system 
of irrigation there practised. On the 4th April, 1856, Captain 
Fife forwards the result of his enquiries and inspections. 

At the head of the Delta, the banks of the river are embanked 
to a height of from 6 to 8 feet, the thickness of the top varying 
from 8 to 30 feet. Other embankments run in every direction 
dividing the country into large fields. At the time of the inun¬ 
dation when thecxmals, which, with the exception of those newly 
constnxeted, are full of twists and turns, are full of water, the 
embankments are cut through and the country inundated to 
a depth of 3 feet. At other times, the Sakea and Shadoof are 
employed. About 30 years ago M. Linant Bey perceived the 
enormous expense attending the raising of water by means of the 
Sakea, &. and the great gain that would be derived from irrigat¬ 
ing the crops, instead of merely inundating the land before sow¬ 
ing the seed. He accordingly proposed the Barrage or Regnlat- 
iug Bridge across the Nile, and the system of canals in connec¬ 
tion with it. M. Linant Bey's plan was, to cut two new chan¬ 
nels at the head of the Delta, to carry off the water of the 
Rosetta and Damietta branches, to construct a regulating bridge 
in, each channel, and then completely dam up the old channels. 
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Bey’a plan was never carried out. But the plan now 
!cted by M. Mongil Bey, is substantially the same. 
The canal system is to be the same as that proposed by M. 
Linant, but the Barrages have been constructed in the natural 
channels of the Eosetta and Damietta. Both the Barrages rest 
on a bed of concrete sunk 21 feet into the bed of the river, whicli 
consists of loose sand. The fonndations aie secured by rows of 
piles. The bridge acros-s the Bosetta consists of 64 arches of 16 
feet span, with a lock at one end for the passage of boats. That 
across the Damietta consists of 74 arches and has also a lock ai one 
end. The head of the Delta, between the two bridges, is pro¬ 
tected by a revetment of stone resting .on piles. Tlie total length 
of the two bridges is 1800 feet. The heads of the three canals 
have been excavated; that on the Rosetta side is about 100 feet iu 
width. The central one for the Delta is 300 feet wide at bottom 
and about 10 feet deep. The Barrage when this Report was 
made had cost 1,80,00,000 francs, it' \vas expected before comple¬ 
tion to cost 1,20,00,000 francs more. Gaptain .Fife oh.sei’vcd 
nothing in Egypt worthy of adoption which was not practised in 
Sind. He considers that the outlay on the Barrage was compara¬ 
tively needless. With regard to the employment of steam power 
in Sind, he observes that the question is merely one of expen.se. 
As labour in Sind is only half the price that it is in Egypt it 
follows that steam, power in the former country cannot be 
employed with the same advantage that it is in the latter. The 
report of Colonel Fife was submitted to Lieut. Colonel Baird 
Smith. The latter says that his impressions of the Nile "Works 
were identical with Captain Fife's. With regard to embanking 
irrigating rivers in Sind, he strongly rfmommends that no ex¬ 
tensive measures should be sanctioned without the most careful 
investigation. As regards the systems of distribution and re¬ 
venue he believes that the heat principles may be gathered from 
the practice in the provinces of Lower Egypt. Steam should 
not lie employed in Sind for puriioses of irrigation. The cost 
of irrigating one acre in Sind by means of Canal works is 
Rupees 0- 8-6 wdiilst by steam f»ower it would be Rupees 9-6-4. 
From these reports it is evident that there is nothing to be 
leai’ned either from the ancient or mcn*e costly modern practice 
of irrigation in Egypt. It would not be advisable to embank 
the irrigation Channels from the Indu.s, for, the effect of hoiding 
up the water would be to check the current and encourage the 
deposit of silt. 




fr Linant 
being perfc 




COMMUTATION RATES OR THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Records, No. IXXL 

The Madras Board of Revenue on tbe 8th Noveraber^lSSS 
issned a Circular to Collectors containing a series of questions 
designed to elicit inforraatiou on the Commutation Rates. The 
replies of the Collectors, with an abstract and the opinion of the 
Board were commented upon by the Governor in Council on 
the nth June, 1B55. 

It appears that Commutation Rates exist only in the ten Dis¬ 
tricts of Ncllore, Chingleput, North and South Arcot, Tanjore, 
TricMoopoly, TiimeTelly, Salem, Coimbatore and partially in 
^Malabar. The Government observe that the cliief use of the re¬ 
plies pf the Collectors is that they bring into more prominent 
Botico the vague and unceidain proceedings on which most of the 
existing setlemeiits were based, Tlie reports have also much use 
in drawing attention to the imperfect method of taking the pri¬ 
ces of grain. It is impossible to say with any certainty what pri¬ 
ces were even professed to be shewn on the price statements on 
which the Commutation Rates were based. Even now there is 
so little uniformity in the moclo of taking the prices, that the ptlce 
lists in any two places, cannot be safely compared or even the 
lists themselves relied on. To remedy this uncertainty there 
should be some fixed standard of measure. On the periodical re¬ 
vision of the Commutation Rates the Government give no opinion. 
They point out that on this subject the opinions of the Board 
are tneonsisteut. The Government further observe that ''Hhe 
money price of all commodities have a tendency to Ml with the 
progress of improvement, but that rents have no tendency to fall, 
but to increase.^^ Future revisions of the rates of lanct assess¬ 
ment should therefore be guided less by any necessity of meeting 
the loss of faUing prices, than l>y the broad and liberal policy of 
aftbrding scope for the further extension of ciiltivatiou and so 
widening the basis of taxation. 

The Board of Revenue on the 3rd of May, 1855 submitted 
to the Madras Government an abstract of the reports received 
from the Collectors of the several Districts on the price of «»'raiu 
and state their own views as to whether any general relief is 
necessary and as to the propriety of some periodical revision of 
the Comniiitatiou Rates. The Board observe that it is only in 
a few Districts that the assessment was fixed by commutation 
prices, and that since 1854 the state of the grain market has 
changed from one of extreme cheajmess to one of very high prices. 


prices ’ 

which have ruled at different times will not in the opinion of the 
Board prove sufHcient for arriving at correct conclusions either 
as to the condition of the landed interest in any vsingle district 
nor to the remedial measures which should be adopted for 
placing it when depressed, in a more prosperous condition. 

It cannot now be ascertained what grains were taken into the 
estimate or whether tlie village, the talook, or the town prices 
were considered. It is improbable that the price lists of sub¬ 
sequent years have been prepared on the same jwinciples as these 
which ruled in the original commutation. An instance occurred 
not long since when the Collector of the District remarked on 
prices having faltbn below the Commutation Rate while the Sub- 
Collector at the same time was rei)orting a rise abo})e the com¬ 
mutation price. The commutation might have been fair at the 
period at which it was determined but its efficiency as an ad¬ 
justing standard of assessment wmuld depend upon the calcula¬ 
tions of the amount of produce, to which it was applied, being 
justly formed and the area yielding such produce being justly 
ascertained. How far these calculations were correct may be 
gathered from the fact, that the measurement of a field was but 
a rough guess and the estimate of the produce was merely a 
fixed sum levied from the village and distributed over the fields. 

It is moreover difficult to say how far the decreased profit from 
the sale of the commoner grains has been compensated by tho 
introduction of new products. The increased cultivation of the 
sugar-cane in some districts* the indigo of Cuddapah, Salem and 
South Arcot arid the ground nut of the latter district together 
with the cotton of 'finnevelly, Salem and Coimbatore, the 
Pepper, Coffee and Ginger of Malabar have doubtless proved 
remunerative to the ryot. The abolition of the tobacco monopoly 
has thrown open a profitable culture to the farmer of Coim¬ 
batore and Malabar. The Board are however impressed with 
the conviction that the Government demands press heavily 
in seme districts and they are of opinion that no general measure 
of relief founded upon the Commutation Bates can be arrang¬ 
ed. With respect to the final query of Government the Board 
observe, that in their opinion it would be better for the Govern¬ 
ment and the ryot if a periodical revision of the Commutation 
Hates should take place. Thirty years is the term fixed in the 
North Western Provinces, and in Bombay, and might be adopt, 
ed in the Madras Presidency. 

The Collector of Ganjam in a letter, dated 27th January, 1853 
says that in the sense used by the Board of Beveniie '^commuta- 

* Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Kajahmimdry, Ciiddapah, North Arcot and Salem, 
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A comparison of the alleged Commutatiou Rates and the 


tioii” 'cloes not exist in his District. He therefore nierely 
forwards a list of the prices of grain from Fusly, 1220 to mO 
compared with those from Fusly, 1351 to Fusly, 1260. 
statement shews that the positionof the cultivator is less favourable 
now than it was before. But his loss in consequence of a fall in 
prices is made up by the very large increase that has recently taken 
place in the growth of the cane and the manufactuve ot ‘ 

He average assessment per acre in 1853 was Rupees 
The Collector admits that the condition of the ryot iniglit be 
itnprpved but is of opinion that no extraordiuaiy i.ueasures ate 

0 HI 1*0 u 

, The Collector of Vizagapatam in a Report, dated 20th July, 
1854 is unable to give any precise information on the eflect of past 
and present price.s on tlicwcondition of the ryot. The Permanent 
settleineiit in tliis District was based upon the price of Faddy 
alone, all other species of grain were ignored. On its conclusion 
the limit to the Zemindar’s demands was the capability oi the 
Ryots to pay. In favourable seasons the ryots are able to pay 
their rents, in unfavourable seasons they fall into arrears. As 
mi«-ht be expected under such circumstances, there are very few 
sn&tantial ryots in the district. Statements of the price of grmn 
from Fusly, 1336 to 1245 as compared with the pnee from f usly, 
1,351 to 1260, are forwarded by the Collector of llajjahmundry 
on the 19tli January, 1853. These shew that the price has fallen^ 
The condition of the lyots has however been improved by a large 
exportation of grain, 4e introduction of the joint renting system 

and by the construction of Public Works. ^ 

The Collector of Masulipatain submits on the 6th January, laod 
a statement of the prices of grain. The falling off in the price 
of grain, has been considerable. 

In Guntoor there has never been any general survey or any 
scale of commutation prices. The Collector in a letter dated Slst 
December, 1852 to the Board of Ileve^nue states that as a general 
rale the Government share was half the gross produce after de¬ 
ducting fees and perquisites. The prices of grain from Fusly, 
1251 to 1354 have ranged lower than at any former period on 
records. He has no hesitation in declaring that under a continu¬ 
ance of such prices the assessment would be ruinous. 

The Collector of Nellore submits bis report to the Board on the 
13th April 1853. He states that there are three rates of asses.s- 
ment in Ms district. The extent of land cultivated in Fusly, 
1211 was 2,42,668 acres, in Fusly, 1261 it was 3,56,151 acres. The 
only product which has of late years been introduced is Indigo. 
Suo-ar-eane is no longer cultivated, the farmer not being able to 


■* Statement of the cultivation oC sugar-cane given in the Report, page 50. 
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opete witlx the Ceded Distdets. The ryots liaYC suffered much 
and become impoverished by the present rates of commxitation. 
Dry gi'nins commuted at SO Bs. a candy show but an average 
value during the last 10 years of 19 lls, A lyot therefore culti¬ 
vating land assessed at 30 Rs> would on selling the two can- 
clies of grain, the estipxated production of the land, realize 
hx\t an average of 33 Rs. leaving him after payment of his 30 
Bs. a balance of 8 Bs. or about 25 per cent, of what he ought 
to realize. The consequence is that agriculture is unwillingly 
pursued, and the dittiim amount is not merely artificially, but 
compulsorily kept up. Mr. Ratliff therefore suggests that the 
Commutation Rates be lowered and to commute armuaUy. Mr. 
Rlton, the CoHcftipr of Nellore shews that put of every Rs. 100 
worth of wet grain produce, the ryot has to hims^df but 21 Rs. 
7 pice or a little more than a fifth to meet the cost of cultivation 
of seed and labour, of means and of support. The figures below 
shew this:— 


Byot^s share for 100 Rupees worth of 
produce in Fusly, 1236,.. .. .. 

Do. do. in Pusly, 126], .. 

Ross to ryot by fall in prices, .. , • 

Additional loss in converting Govern¬ 
ment share into money. 

Total loss to Ryot, .. . • 


Wot grain. 




4il 

1 

2 

40 

9 

10 

33 

9 

7 , 

24 

5 

3 

9 

7 

7 

16 

4 

7 

11 

9 

0 

19 

14 

5 

21 

0 

7 

86 

8 

0 


The cause of the fall in prices is owing to increase of cultivation 
and to non-exportation. The readiest method by which to relieve 
the ryot is to reduce the assessment of each field to a grain 
doniancl at the Commutation Rate, convert it again into money 
at the current market prices in each year, and fix that as the 
px'psent assessment, remitting the difference between it and the 
existing demand/’ 

In Chingleput the survey field money assessment pre¬ 
vails in 1652 villages. These were settled at various dates 
and by different officers. The Government share of the 
produce varies from 39 to 50 per cent, of the gross. In¬ 
digo has been introduced. The dues of the vilh |e servants 
average from 16 to 24 per eent. the rest is the ryot^s share. 
Thxis the ryot may get as little as 26 per cent, of the gross 
produce, and may obtain as much as 51 per cent. The Col¬ 
lector is not prepared to relieve the ryot by a general reduc¬ 
tion of the assessment. The average price of grain being above 
that upon which the ryotw^ar settlement was based. 








of Beilary states that shortly after the itssump- 
tS^iTof the district by the British the lands were surveyed and 
itssessed and that a report on the subject was submitted by 
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Colonel Munro on the ISth of August, 1857. He appends a 
statement of tile prices of grain for 10 years before the settle^ 
memt and for the 10 years ending in 1853. By this statement 
it is shown that the prices of grain havb fallen. The ryots are 
consequently exceedingly poor and of the whole body of the 
larmers only 17 per cent, are in good circumstances, i. e, are able 
to discharge their kists without having recourse to the money 
lenders; of the remaining 83 per cent., half are obliged to bor¬ 
row money by mortgaging their crops and stock and the rest 
are obliged to sell their crops so soon as they are reaped and 
cvem their stock. The remedy has been frequently suggested 
in a modification of the land assessment as the Boa-rtl of Bctc- 
nuc are folly aware. 

The land tax of Cuddapah, the Collector, in a letter dated 28th 
October, 1853 says, Ims been fixed with reference to the average 
eollection.s obtained, by the former Government and the quality 
of the soil Oil a comparison of the price of grain between the 
first ten years after the settlement, and the ten years prior to 
Fusly, 1269, the price of all species of grain has very much de¬ 
creased, with the exception of Bengal gram .The ryots however 
have not sustained very heavy losses for Sir Thomas Munm 
struck off from the original assessment 25 per cent, upon dff 
laud, 33-5-4 per cent, upon laud dependent 11^)00 wells, 
and 25 per cent, upon wet land dependent on tanks and chan- 
iiels- Some ktuls are still left waste on account of their too 
high assessment. The Collector says that Indigo is now the 
staple of the district. T]\e whole area is 41,02,356 acres and 
is assessed at Its. 46,26,633, out of this but 11,92,645 acres are 
cultivated upon wliich there is an assessment of Rs. 22,84,633, 
leaving 29,09,711 acres, assessed at Rs, 23,42,000, waste, Tb? 
revenue is collected with great facility. 

In Kurnool the Commutation system does not obtain. 

The Collector of Salem states that the only soirrce of informa¬ 
tion on the subject of commutation prices is Col. Readme report 
on the survey, dated 4th April, 1800. From this lie learns that 
the cornniutation price was fixed for dry grains at 111. for 35*375 
Madras measures and for wet grains at 1 E/. for 33*8125 Madras 
measures. Annexed to this report there is a statement of the 
average ]vrice of grain fix>m Fu^ly, 1202 to 1200 as compared 
with that from Fusly, 1258 to 1262, This shews that the prices 
have fallen. The tall aveniges from Rs. 26-10 to Rs. 48-11-5 
per cent. The comparison is however of but little value. 
The Collector affirms that over-assessment at the survey has 


w 
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'^d the people/^ He tt^refore recommends a reduction* He 
would reduce the higher ratesonPoonjah and Nixnjah lands and 
would make a considerable reduction in the garden rates. The 
above remarks do not apply to the Balaghat talooks of Ossoor 
and Henkencottah. ^^The nllages in these talooks were divided 
into three classes with reference to their situation, population and 
other general circumstances, and a separate scale of rates for dry¬ 
lands was api)ointed for each. Each scale consisted of 5 rates. In 
regard to wet lands, the tanks were divided into four classes, 
with a corresponding scale of rates, likewise 5 in numbei^ for 
each class. The garden rate of assessxnent in the Ossoor talook 
was fixed at doubW the poonjah rate, and in Denkencottah, at 
the highest poonjah rate in each village.’'^ 

The Collector on 28 th August, 1854 reports on the assess¬ 
ment of North Arcot. His remarks do not apply to the 5 
Sorrthern talooks and Suttvaid. calculating the assess¬ 

ment on niinjah lands, an annual average of the prices of 
shiimbah and of navarah paddy, as they obtained in every 
village from Pusly, 1204 to 1215, was procured from the 
Curntuna of each talook, and after excluding from these, two 
years of very high prices, a final average was struck for each 
of these grains, which, added together and divided by two, form¬ 
ed the commutation rate for all the lands in. the talook from 
whence the lists were procured. In some cases, lioweyeT, a 
diflerence exists in favour of villages reiuote from large towns. 
An instance of this occurs in the Cauveripauk talook, where 
there is one rate for villages within two miles from a large 
town, a second for tlmse within six miles, and a third for those 
at a greater distance. In computing the rates for these, it 
appears, tliat the actual prices obtaining in the villages belonging 
to each of these three classes were taken separately. The teeinvah 
dittum and the niraknamah for each talook give the commuta¬ 
tion price actually taken and it appears that in most of the 
talooks, it was the average selling price of ten years. There is 
nothing whatever to shew Iioav these alleged averages were ob¬ 
tained, or even from what source the yearly i>rices were taken. 
The best lands were assessed with reference to the rates selected 
for raggy and cumboo, and the inferior, with reference to those 
of the other descriptions of grain.^^ When iill demauds 
are paid the ryot, on nunjah land obtains 56*2 per cent, 
on an average, and on poonjah he obtains 58‘3 per cent. The 
Collector submits a statement shewing the extent of cultiva¬ 
tion. Throughout the wliole district, including the excepted 
talooks in Fusly, 1215 there were xuvder cultivation 2,67,504 
cawnies and in Fusly, 1262 there M^ere 3,03,800 cawaics. There b 



cxliilriting the rhse and fall of prices on Paddy in whicli 
there lias been a fall of 33 per cent nearly. The cultivation of 
indigo and sugar cane have been greatly extended. The Collector 
is of opinion that the assessment is too heavy and that the roads 
should be improved. 

The Colicetpr of South Arcot states that the commutation 
price of his district xvjis fixed at Rs. 70 per gaixe. llio rate ap¬ 
peals to have been determined solely upon information obtained 
ft'oin merchants. The statement of annual prices which ac¬ 
companies the report shews that the ^^commutation rate is less 
unfavourable to the ryot than the height of the poonjah assess¬ 
ment, which is based upon a moiety instead of a third portion of 
tlie gross produce, and in some instances on two crops instead oi 
only upon one.^ The Collector begs to be pemitted to abstain 
from expressing an opinion as to how far the ryots require 
relief. He however considers that the present assessment is 

unduly high. . , . 

In Tanjore the Collector on the 29th January, 1853 mforms the 
Board of Revenue that the system of commutation applies only 
to the wet lands. In 1832 when Mr. Cotton fixed the Oloongoo 
assessment for the wet lands he adhered to the existing poonjah 
and bagayet rates which had been fixed in Fusly, 1217. I ho 
average stS.nda-rd niruck is 57*26 Madras measures per rupee. 

The standard nirruck was fixed with reference to the priee^ 
lists of farmer years which were framed as follows. Eyeiy 10 

days a price list was foru^arded from the talooks exhibiting the 

quantity of grain sold, the rate at which it sold, the name of 
the maganum and village, a monthly average for each magauum 
being struck on the rates thus reported from November to 
June, including a separate account from the first to the eloveuth 
of July, the close of the season, tlie price for th^ year being fixed 
for each maganum, on an average taken from the aggregate 

rates,^^ ^ . i r 

But little variation in the kind of grain grown has taken place 
since the fixing of the commutation prices. Paddy is the 
staple of the district and has ever been so, the poorer ryots 
living on rice. They are obliged to sell their produce at once 
in Older to meet the Government demand and advantage 
is taken of their necessity by the purchaser. A statem^t is tor- 
warded exhibiting the number of petty laud-holders. Decennial 
price statements are submitted. From these returns it is 
parent that the average value of grain falls below the standard, 
the difference for the last five years being on an averap per 
cent, Tlie Collector is of opinion that the continuance of the market 
rates as in 1853 will render a temporary revision of the standard 
rate necessary. 



iiotkiag tlie various systems and rates of commutations 
\vlach existed at d i fferent Yjeriods from tlie first assumption of the 
country^ the Collector of Trichinopoly states, that the average 
commutation prices were finally determined by Mr. Lushing- 
ton in l^usl 3 'v ]231 at 

57 Madras Measures of Vallau paddy for 1 li. 

48| ... ... of Caur, .. for ib. 

44 ... .. ofPeshanum forib. 

Mr. Lushingtoii seems to have acted on no definite principle 
in adopting tliesje rates. The Government share of the gr<>»» 
produce is on an average 50 per cent, though in some ^iViages 
it rises even to 60 or 55 per cent. In Pusly, 1212 the whole ex¬ 
tent of land eul^ated was 2f53,772 cawnies 5 goolies. In 1261 
it was 3,22,352 cawnies 28 goolies. No product has been in¬ 
troduced into this district since its assumption by the 
Tim settlement bears heavily upon the poorer lyots who are o- 
l)ligc(] to dispose of their baivest at once, in order to meet the 
Government demand against them. Since 'Pusly, 1258 there has 
been a depreciation of the prices of grain as appears from the 
statements annexed to the report. The ryots contplalu not so 
much against the assessment as the extraordinary deficiency in 
the tertility of the soil, the scanty outturn ofthe produce as com-* 
pared with former years, and the inaccuracy and inequality ofthe 
measurement of their fields.^^ The Collector believes that these 
complaints are reasonable. 

The Collector of Madura submits to the Board of Revenue a 
report relative to the cornTnutation prices fixed in the talooks 
of Madacolum, Tiroomungalum and Meylore, at the survey. 
Statement No. 1 which accompanies the Collector's letter contams 
the commutation prices for dry, wet and garden lands. The pnn- 
eiple on which the rate was fixed appears to be that of an average. 
The extent of cultivation at the time the commutation rates 
were fixed is not known., the Collector however sends a 
comparative statement. In Busly, 1312, 3,43,777 cawnies of 
land were under cultivation, and in 1261 there were 3,70,561* 
1.'he assessment may be considered comparatively moderate and 
lands in general bear a salealde value. The Collector is of 
opinion tliat the ryots of this District do not require a special 
remission but that they should participate in the benefit if any 
general reduction of taxation were to take place throughout 
the country. 

In Tinnevelly for the dry and garden lands there are no rates 
of commutation fixed. The highest rate paid by both is Rs. 
10-3-0 and the lowest Rs. 0-3-3 per chain. As regards nunjiih 
jauds several systems have been in operation. The last of these 
ivas the Oloongoo. According to this system the highest rate 


one grain cottah is lls. 3-6-9 aud the lowest is Rs. 2-1-11. 
Foiirty-four per cent, of the gross produce is taken as the 
Government aSsessmexit. The extent of nunjah cultivation in 
Fiusly, 1232 was seed cottahs 97,371, and the average of the 
5 years ending with Fusly, 1261 was 98,843. No new inoducc 
has been introduced since the former period. The Collector 
subiaits decennial price lists. They do not shew any material 
clccrcJisc* 

The Commutation Bates in the Northern Division of Coimba. 
tore were calculated from the average prices of the seven jrears 
preceding the time of settlement. In the southern division 
the average selling prices of a few places only, as they obtained 
12 years prior to the settlement, seem to have regulated the 
of taxation. In Coimbatore the proportion of the produce 
taken for the assessment of Government is §tbs with re¬ 
ference to poonjah lands, ^rd for gardens and 4 for nunjah. 
Thd Collector forwards a statement shewiiig the cultivation 
of the several descriptions of grain now sown. In Fyisly, 1260 
the amount of land cultivated was 12,58,531 cawniea. The 
increased value of new products has benefited the ryot, but 
they rcquii'e more labour and expense than the generality of 
the inhabitants can afford. The same grains are sown now 
(1853) by the poorer classes as 60 years ago. The increase ou 
the price of grain is not much, the percentage averaging for 
paddy, cumboo, cholum and raghee from Bs. 5-7'5 to Bs. 
24-6-10 and for horse gram 60. A statement is appended to the 
report exhibiting the profit obtained by the ryots Ixom presetit 
prices compared with Commutation Hates. Decennial statements 
of prices are submitted. The Collector says tlmt in some 
instances the Government demand is fully as much as the land 
can bear, in others it is more, again in a few it is favourable.’^ 
This is pretty clearly shewm by the cinantity of waste land to 
l>e found in every talook and needs no lengthened explanatioTu 
The Collector of Caimra in his letter dated 9th August, 1855 
replying to the queries of the Board of Bevenue, states that ho 
cannot now ascertaiii distinctly the rate at which the original 
settlement of the district was determined. The Government 
por tion is 4rd of the gross or | rds of the net produce ot the land; 
but so enormous a taxation is in practice reduced by tlie low 
estimate at which the productive power of the land is esthnated, 
when applications for new lands are received. On the old estates 
the assessment absorbs the whole of the landlord’s share. The 
fluctuation of prices is severely felt, and the Collector considers 
that relief can alone be afforded by a fresh examination of the 
capabilities of the estates. A statement of the price of grain 
appended. 
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Collector of Malabar affime that in his district thecommnta 
tioii prices on the wet lands were fixed at the time of the Maho- 
medan Government and have since remained unaltered. Those 
oti dry lajids were, when the settlement was made, calculated on 
the average selling prices for the ten years antecedent to Pusly, 
1256. On' the former, the Circar share of the gross produce ranges 
from 80 to 50 per cent, and on the latter 20 per cent, for Moddom 
and Eloo and 12 per cent, for Ponom. The Commutation Kates 
are mifavourahle to the ryots, but they derive returns from so 
inanv sources not brought to account that it does not appear 
that they retpiire relief. Decennial grain prices are affixed. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON ATTACHING LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS TO POWDER MAGAZINES. 

Indian Records, No. XXII. 


The papers which form this number of the Government Selec¬ 
tions are of a controversial character. In 1838, Sir WilUam 
0’Shaughnessy=l' was requested hy the late Military Board 
to report upon the expediency of attaching Lightning Con¬ 
ductors to Powder Magazines. He published three reports, 
all of which were unfavourable to the use of conductors. The 
two first of these reports were transmitted by the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors for the opinions of Professors Earaday and Dauiell, 
and the last report was referred to Professors Earaday and 
Wheatstone. These three gentlemen combated seriatim all the 
arguments adduced by Sir William O’Shaughnessy. 

The subject matter of the report is introduced by a selection 
from Arag'o’s Meteorological Essays on the geiieral utility of 
lightning conductors. He says that “ if lightning couductors 
are asked for and erected, it is simply out of deference to the de- 
cisioiis of tlie Academies^’ and notices that many object to their 
use, asserting that they call down the thunder-bolt on the 
buildings uimn which they are elevated, and endanger the 
neighbouring houses, hy iuviting the descent of the storm 
cloud, which might else have passed on and harmdessly dis¬ 
charged its contents. He however, asserts that it is “amatter 
of fact" that lightning conductors have preserved the buildings 
upon which they have been established. He instances tliat the 
damage done to Strashurg Cathedral by lightning was for- 
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[y sm;h : as to^ occasion considerable expense. Since 
tlie erection of a lightning coiidiictor no damage has 
been sustained and this item of expendituj*e luis disappeared 
from the Municipal budget. Many other examples are givem 
On the 22nd Becember, 1S38 the late Military Boarcb in 
CQXiscqiieiice of the blowing up of the Poxvder Magazine at 
I)um-Diim by gunpowder ignited by lightning, addressed a letter 
to Dr. O^Shaiighnessy requesting his opinion upon the efficacy 
of lightning eonduotors. On the 27th December, 1838 Dr. 
O’SIuuighnesBy acknowledges the letter from the Military Board, 
He^ stales that the subject to be reported on, is one of great 
difficulty. Lightning conductors even when properly construct- 
ed are hy no means the infallible protection so generally imagined. 
Biot has affirmed tlmt within sixty feet interval between can« 
ductors no accident can hai>pen, yet in Chowringhec alone, 
ill an area of one square milci where there are upwards of 300 
lightning conductoi's, accidents frequently occur both in pro¬ 
tected and unprotected hotises, He attributes these accidents 
chiefly to the vertical window rods’^ which have all the danger 
of ill-contiived conductors. 

Dr. O'Shanghnessy is of opinion that a powder magazine, 
rounded in outline, of triffing elevation, containing no metallic 
fixrniture, removed from other buildings and not necessarily iu 
the contiguity of conducting objects, stands scarcely any moro 
chance of being struck by lightning than an equal area ofscWt 
And moreover that from the ^4ateral discharge^^^ there is a 
I>osifcive danger in employing conductors near powder magazines. 
With regard to the materials and dimensions of conducting bars, 
he observes that it is unnecessary to construct them of copper or 
to make them one inch in diameter. Iron can be preserved br ight 
by attaching, to it small pieces of zinc. If the point be gilt or , 
platinized, the rod will corrode much more rapidly thatif un« 
j)rotected. The arguments bimight forward to shew the inex¬ 
pediency of lightning conductors as applied to powder inaga- 
K;ines are :— 

1. That these buildings, are not more exposed than an equal 
area of ordinaiy ground. 

2. That ii discharge may occur too great for the capacity 
of a single conductor, .in which case the electricity will divkle 
itself. 

3. That though the discharge may pass to tlie ground, the 
lateral electric disturbance may occasion an explosion within 
the magazine. 

The of which io explained in Appeudlx IT. 
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"The Militaty Board thank Dr. 0'ShaugMie$sy lii,^ 
report and request to be informed whether iu his opinion 
a seiies of condiiotovs would add to the security of a Magazine* 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy in repljr states that a inultipUcity of eon- 
cluctors, though it would obviate all danger from direct discharge^ 
would iTicrease that from lateral discharge. Professor I’araday 
in a letter dated 5th September, 1839 acknowledges the lull 
weight of Dr. O’Shavighnoisy’s paper hut is Btill of opiaiou 
that “ conductors well applied are perfect dcfendei-s of buildings 
Irora lightning.'’ He recommends copj)er conductors instead of 
iron, lor, the former metal conducts electricity almost 7 times 
better than the latter. Conductors should be pointed, should not 
be placed far from the building and shovdd be connected by plates 
of copper with moist earth. They should be of a certain height 
in relation to the area of the roof of the building. There is no 
fear of a lateral discharge from a well-arranped conductor. Pro¬ 
fessor Daniell on the S4th Augnst, 1839 animadverts upon the 
report of Dr. O’Shauglniessy, The Professor expresses his surprise 
that “ the question of the efficacy of lightning conductors which 
has been considered as settled by all die leading philosophers in Eu¬ 
rope and America after an experience of 100 yearn, should still bo 
thought undetermined by some of the scientific men in the Hon’ble 
Company’s service.” Notliing can be more unfounded than the 
supposition that lightning conductors have the power of allracl- 
ing a discharge of lightning to places where without them it 
would not oconr. The path of the discharge is determined by 
what may he the line of least resistance in the whole distance 
between the two great electrical surfaces” of which the conductor 
can form but a minute part, though it may control sufficient 
for the prote-ction required. Again the lateral diseharge is in 
fact only a division of a portion of the principal discharge from 
an insufficient conductor to another which can relieve it. Now 
the purpose of a lightning rod is to. provide a sufficient coucluc- 
tor for the electric fluid which may fall upon it. Professor 
Daniell thinks that the electrical history of Chowringhee 
“ must bo extremely interesting and it would greatly benefit 
science if authentia facts were published.” Dr. (PShaughnessy 
however only mentions the facts upon hearsay. Professor Da¬ 
niell states that the rod should be of copper, both because of its 



promises that having once more i*eferred to Professor Paraday 
he “ will bow to a contrary decision with the full oonriction that 
he has acted upon erroneous views” ‘at the same time he depre¬ 
cates that Mr. Daniell should have wandered Ifom the question, 
which is simply “ arc we to attach lightning rods to pmder 


_ whinesj atld if so liow are we to place them so as to ensare 

the maximum of safety from every accident/^ Dr. O^Shauglineasy 
discusses in his second report these two questions :— 

In Would danger ho diveided from a building;, liable to be 
sfcmck no more than an equal area of soil, by a lightning con¬ 
ductor ? 

2* Could the conductor become' a source of danger ? 

Many instances of objects being struck in close proximity 
to lightniug conductors are given iu the report and from the 
facts mentioned, Dr. CySliaughnessy says it is apparent ^^ that 
thete is more danger in giving one conductor to a magazine than 
in {eaving it altogether iiuprovidecl.^^ Tlie report then goes on to 
explain what is meant by a lateral dicharge and its existence 
is proved by experiment. 

In many instances the lateral discharge has been seen to exist. 
Thus a flash struck the mast of IL M. ship Rodney jis she 
was onrising in the Mediterranean, escaped from the mast 7 feet 
above the deck and was seen by all to go over the nettings 
and strike the sea at a short distance from the ship. Dr, 
O’Shaughuessy promises to collect the electrical history of 
Chowringhee and regrets that he cannot then appropriately 
iiotiec the courteous remark of Mr. Daniell upon this sub¬ 
ject.. In a letter, supplementary to the 2nd report it is pro¬ 
posed to erect in lieu of iron or copper, conductors of sheet 
copper attuclied to masonry pillars 3 feet square at tHti base, 
tapering to 14 feet at 30 or 35 feet high and terminating 
in alight spar of 10 to 15 feet/* Along this support a three 
inch copper strap should he fixed, which should be led into the 
ground as far from the building as economy would permit, but 
never less than 10 feet deep. Siich conductors are erected because 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy is of opinion that it is the surface of conduc¬ 
tors and not the mass which is required for the safe conveyance of 
the electrical discharge. Professor Daniell on the 10th May, 1841 
reports upon the above. He observes that he cannot admit that 
the case of a properly constructed Magazine arched and rounded 
and in its outline of low elcviitioi/^ is altogether different from 
that of an ordinary house. In the grand systeni of natural 
operations carried on in a thunder storm even (X)nsiderahle eleva¬ 
tions bear little proportion to the enormous surfaces which are 
brought under induction and do not influence the discharge 
to any extent, in proof of which the lightning has often been 
seen to strike the level of the sea, even in the vicinity of high 
masts of ships armed with conductors. Professor Daniell, states 
that the only aneasure of the capability of a conductor to con¬ 
vey a discharge is its capability of resisting fusion. If it be fused 
by the discharge a considerable part must pass to the surround- 


object* la the ,case of non4asioii a small portion woulel 
pass through a small iateval of air from the main conductox* to 
another good conduetoi" placed at a veiy short distance from it. 
Blit one of the obvious precautions in erecting a lightning* rod is 
to plfi.ee it at a great distance from any such good conductor. 
With regard to the dangcx*s to be apprehended from a. lateral dis- 
elxarge .Professor .Daniel! is of opinion that with properly con- 
eonstrueted conductors there is nothing* to be frmred from it. 
In erecting lightning conductors it •would be a fatal inis^ 
take to re.iy upon the surface^ without regard to the thicks 
210 SS of the metal If there hV one law of electricity which 
is better established than another, it is that the conducting power 
of all bodies i4^irectly as the area of the section* Professor 
Paraday in his second report dated 9th June, 1841 says there 
are tlirec ]>omts under which all that is for consideration may be 
arranged*.— 

Fiivst* Whether a good lightning conductor can came a dis¬ 
charge where there would not be one otherwise? 

Second, Whether wdien the electric fluid falls upon a con¬ 
ductor^ a part may not pass from it in the form of lateral dis¬ 
charge and occasion harm ? 

Third. Whether, at the moment the lightning conductor is 
struck, it may by induction upon the gimpoxrdet casks lined 
witJv copper, cause sparks to pass between them without any 
actual lateral passage of lightning from the conductor? 

With regard to the first Professor Faraday thinks that a good 
conductor may attract lightning. It is to this quality that it 
owes much of its usefulness, but that it should cause a discharge 
upon itself and also upon a neighbouring object, and that not. 
by a latei'til discliarge, is contrary to Professor Faraday^s 
perience. The most important point is the second. Mv, 
Faraday repeats the words of his former report upon this 
subject, and says that a lightning conductor, if not ofsiiffi- 
cient thickness and not well arranged as to its termination 
wdth the earth, may give lateral dischargCvS, even when the 
quantity of electricity passing through it is not a thousandth 
part of that required for its fusion, or which the conductor 
could safely convey. But for this to happen it requires an ar¬ 
rangement which he has already protested against. He iUus- 
trates his position by an experiment, A good lightning con¬ 
ductor should be a copper rod one inch in diameter, should be well 
eonnocted by copper plates with the moist ground or Avater and 
shonlcl rise high above and be jdaced near to the building to 
protected*'' It should not come near mf).sses of metal in the build- 
ing, as a metal roof, or an iron column, or leaden pipe or bell 
wires ; or if it does, these should be metallically connected, with 
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same time the stored mri^sses of powder should he put^ 
posely separated from each other/^ Surface has no influence over 
the power of a lightning rod and copper ribbons may not be used 
for a copper rod of equal superficies. . 

Mr. Earaday is of opinion that ^Hhe ^i^inpowdcr casks Imed 
with copper within the raagazine^^ are perfectly protected, from 
sparks caused by induction, by the roof of the building, as the 
casks can only be exposed to the induction ot the cloud betore 
the spark passes. 

The Honourable Court of Directors being satisfied with the 
opinions of Messrs. Earaday and Daniell directed that all maga¬ 
zines throughout India should be provided with lightning con¬ 
ductors. Iloweyer on the 81st December, 1844, they again deem 
it advisable to ask the opinion of Dr. O^Shaughnessy upon the sub¬ 
ject of attaeliiiig lightning conductors to gunpowder magaziues. 
They adopt this course because Captain W. S. Pillans, Commis¬ 
sary of Ordnance at Cawnpore, in a letter addressed to the Board, 
had stated that it would not be expedient so to do and his opinion 
was fully concurred in by Captains Weller and Fraser of tlio 
Engineers. Accordingly on the 4th August, 1844 Dr. O^Shaugfh- 
nessy submits a third report. The report is arranged under five 
heads ;— 

1. Can ordinary lightning conductors attract discharges on 
themselves ? ^ . 

3. Are they capable of exhausting silently the electricity 
of the clouds so as to render it harmless? 

8, In conveying discharges do they ever permit a portion to 
leave them ? If so under what circumstances does this occur ? 

4. ' When lightning conductors convey an electric discharge to 
the earth can tins discharge produce sparks in adjacent metallic 
bodies by tnduction ? 

5. Assuming an affirmative answer to all these questions, can 
powder magazines be protected from the effect of lightning ? 
Those electricians who contend that the conductor is strictly 
passive, z, e. has, no attractive power, affirm that the very great 
area of excited cloud and eartli^^ renders the action of a mere 
point inappreciable, that lightning often avoids conductors, 
that pointed metallic bodies" ^'exhaust the electricity of the 
clouds and cause them to shrink back and lastly that lightning 
has seldom been known to fall upon buildings involving in their 
construction metallic conductors/^ To all these statements 
Dr. O’Shaughuessy replies. He maintains that metallic 
rods have the power of commencing tho discharge, that this 
commencement induces the following dischai^es to continue 

the same route, that pointed conductors are struck with a 


in 
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of frequency which seems impossible from their small- 
iiess, unicss they possess attractive power. Dr. O^Shai^ghncssy 
under the second heading of liis report observes that if the 
thunder cloud approach !•apidIy^ if its area be gi'eat and the 
quantity of elefitricity be of that prodigious amount which is 
witnessed in Indian storms, then the exhausting power of 
the rod is too insigniliCxant to prevent explosive discharges. 
The ord and 4th divisions of the report are considered together 
and are answered in the affirmative. With regard to the fifth 
head whether powder magazines may after all be protected, Dr. 
O^Shauglvnessy observes ^Hhat the means of ensTiring safety 
are still obviously within our reach.^ It is well known that 
w'e may discharge the most powerful batteries on a metal powder 
flask without th?slightest danger to the contents. It is im¬ 
possible to kill a bird in a wire cage by the electric iluich 
He therefore recommends that at every six or ten feet 
of the length of a powder magazine, copper straps two 
inches wide be attached to the wall and carried over the 
roof dow'u to the ground. These straps should all be in a 
vertical line, A similar band should run horizoutally along the 
roof and have parallel bands at every six feet. At the level of 
the ground another horizontal band should run. All the inter¬ 
sections shoidd be rivetted or soldered together aiid froin each 
corner a copper rod with branches should be led into the 

t round. To protect Cawnpore magazine, in this manner, a 
uiUiiBg 110 feet long, 72 feet broad and 23 feet high would, 
according to the estimate given in the report cost Rs. 1500. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy again states that he considers a magazine 
exposed to greater risk with ordinary conductors tlmn without 
them. 

The third report was transinitted to Professor Faraday, 
Professor Faraday again states that nothing advanced in the 
report can at all tend to an alteration in his views. He therefore 
begs that his former report may be considered as an answer to 
this also. He attributes Dr. O'Shaughnessy^s erroneous eon- 
elusion to a confusion of the datic and rfywamie efieets of 
electricity. 

On the 8th of August, 1845 Professor Wheatstone in com¬ 
pliance with the request of the Political and Military Coinmittce 
transratts his opinion upon the 3rd report of Dr. O^Shaugh- 
nessy. He says that I)r. O^Shaughnessy has not adduced a 
single experiment in support of the efficacy of his system. 
He agrees with Dr, Faraday that w^hile the plan proposed in the 
report will have no superiority in preventing lateral discharges, 
the insecurity will be augmented in consequence of the 
liability of the flashes occurring between disconnected portions 
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vamificd conductor itself/' He is of oi-tiniou that 
(i^ssiou has been productive of good. 

Oil the loth Joae, 181i5 areport of by a Committee of Eoyal 
Engineers dated 3rd March, 1B28 upon lightning conductors is 
transmitted for the information of the Court of directors. The • 
Committee in their report state that they requested infonhation 
from several scicntiftc raombers of the Council of the Iloyai 
Society. The conclusions they came to were the following 

1. That the conductors should be metallic rods, elevated some 
feet above the highest ridge of the building to be protected, 
poiYited at top and terminating either in water, which is the 
best arrangement, or in a moist stratum of earth at some dis¬ 
tance from the building and that the lower end of the rod 
should fork out into more branches than one. 

2. That the least oxidable metals are the best conductors, 
therefore copper is preferable to iron, but a mixed rod 
the top of copper and the remainder of iron will answer 
purpose. 

3. That an iron rod used as a lightning conductor ought 
to have a diameter of an inch and 4. 

4. That the- point or superficial application necessary for 
preserving an iron rod from coiTOsiou will not affect its con¬ 
ducting powers. Superficial oxidations are not of much conse¬ 
quence. 

6. That insulated conductors at the distance of 10 or 12 
feet from the walls of a building are preferable to those which 
are attached to the building itself. 

6. That in the case of conductors being attached to the build¬ 
ing all abrupt turns should be avoided. Also that the rod 
should be in contact with some non-conducting substance. 

7. That it is a point of the utmost importance to preserve 
lightning conductors in good repair. 

8. That metallic ridges, hips and gutters may, if con¬ 
nected with metallic water-pipes leading outside into the drains 
below, answer the purpose of conductors. 

9. That the practice of covering roofs with iron plates is not 
injurious to the safety of the building, provided that the me- 
tallio water-pipes be perfect, and that they do not terminate 
abruptly before reaching the ground. 

10. That there is no objection to the use of metallic ridges, 
liips, gutters, &c. on the roofs of powder Magazines t.he same 
precaution being taken. Metallic roofs not connected with the 
ground are highly objectionable. 

11. That there is no objection to the prevailing practice of 
covering the doors and window shutters of -magazines with 
sheet copiwr. 
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•^IE.MOIll O’F SATARA. 


Ihmhay Heconh, No. XLI.—Netv Series. 


^ of Satara by Mr. T. Odlvv 

™«m“r’Tr;h‘»»•'““ ™ ™i-mitei ifs 

'•-« l)2lo»^‘ ,m™f’ f ■?’ ‘he lute Mr in tto Dccoan, Sato 

Chief. :SeeE ^“e^S “1^ rS."^ 


Thn T?on-t j » j. \ wjc .a^tja witii aU'tiieir 

1 ii • ^ ^ Kaja OD. ills part (incased to bo at all timp*? 


J :. vxovernm 

at, 1 ‘5““ ‘',“1!"®“'' ’’’he entire"ie;rito;; S 

E-rt r. J* b"'*^ ® hills branching off fmm 

for running Northland South 

Walwa The d’* banks of the Krishna near 
nrc^d herive .1 llE. ” hilly, well cultivated and 

llu>E*^ *V* ““ ^he contrary is flat and barren 

thtie IS scarcely any ram and the population are predatory This 

pasturage. Und?ir^as\t 

rvEsf re ^rid the revenue system was 

y « . Ciiniinal justice was duljr adnciiiiistercd Triflino* 
cj^es^were under tlm cogukancc of focal oflicSs but importauf 
ones were decided m person by the Raja. ^ 

^ A he machinery for the execution of civil justice was well or 
gamzed and worked admirably. Suits to the value of 25 Rs. were 
hv*^the*^ ^ by local officers, those of a more important nature 

made m rifff ^al could be 

13 50 0^* revenues amounted to about 

13,60,000 per annum. His e.xpenditure was as follows;_ 

Privy Purse, . n,, on non 

Military Establishment, ... ... Rg. 5 50 OOO 

Civil and Criminal Justice, &c,, ... Rs, 3,00,000 
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^^^'^iberal iu liis expenditure on public works, endowed a li 
'p^t^aiid died oti 5tli April, 1848. Before death he expressed 
a wish that he might adopt as a son, a boy by uatne Bulwmitrao 
Bhoslay, it was however determined to_ annex Satara, Mr. 
I'Vere was accordingly appointed Commissioner and was instruot- 
ed to carry on “ the'businesa of the State.” All proceeded tjuietly 
until ]May, 1850, wdien the Banees rejecting the liberal offers of 
Clovcriimeut commenced a vexations course of intrigue. At 
length a final and satisfactory arrangement was made iu Decem¬ 
ber; 1851. The lands and private property left by the Ba)a to 
the Banees, which amounted to upwards of Bs. 15,00,000, was res¬ 
tored and divided amongst them. In addition a lifc allowaneo 
of Bs. 1,00,000 a year was settled on them in the following 

toior Kanee, . MS 

To the Second ,, .. 

To the Third „ ... .. . ^ 

And they were allowed to retain for life the old andmew 
palaces Tlie Banees gave up to Venkajee Bajee from their own 
allowances and from their hereclitory property Bs. 60,000 

^ Bnlwuntrao Bhoslay retained possession of the property amount- 
ingto about Bs. 1,43;471, given to him by the late Baj,a, and re- 
ceivecl in addition an allowance ot 600 Bs. a month. To the widow, 
adopted son, and,the daughter of the Ex-llaja were assigned li^er- : 
al pLsions, to each Bs. 1,200, a month. An allowance of Bs. 100, 
per mensem has been given for the support of the mother, widow, 
two sons and a daughter of the late Afoozidur Jung, the illegiti¬ 
mate sou of Bhow Saheb, second brother of the late Ra,ja of 
knf-ira The whole of the establishments of the late Government 
have been remodelled. The cavaliy of the late Baja havoBeeii 
partially dislianded and partially enrolled m the hghtwing ot the 
Luthern Muratha Irregular Horse, which rogimenk costs 
about Bs. 2,71,092, per aimum. The artillery were disbanded 
and the " local infantry are to be converted into a police corps. 
Much has been done to improve the province since its annexation, 
by roads and works of irrigation. All tropical products 
flourish, including- grapes, figs, oranges, coffee, cotton, sugar, opu 
xim and tobacco. 

SATARA JAGrEERDARS. 

Bombay Records, No. XLL—Netv Series. 

' Ox the accession of the late Baja, the supervision overihe- 
Satara Jageerdara, which had been previously exercised by 
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-Raja warf travisferred to the Britisli GovemmeBi:> wliO^ 
controlled the financial coadition and civil and criminal acl- 
imnistratioix of theii’estates. The Jageerdars have no longer 
the power of life and death, neither can their tervitories be 
viewed as foreign States, since oitencea committed in their ten’i- 
toi’ies by British subjects or by subjects of the Jageerdars no 
longer involve important international questions. The Jageerdar 
of Akulkot owes his title of Raja to the circumstance of his 
ancestors having been patronised by the house of Satara. Futteh 
Sing Bhoslay made himself independent of the Peshwa and ruled 
for 40 years he was succeeded by his sou Malojeerao Bhesky 
in Aprib 1823, The present Raja is Shahajee Baje Bhoslay, 
he is now 36 of age and owing to his improvidence the 

estate is enciunbered. lie has one, son aged 20 years, and 
one younger brother. He usually resides at Kusba Akul¬ 
kot, The Jageer is not tributary but furnishes 93 horse- In.''. 
men to the Honorable Companj'-, they do duty in the Cqb ' ^ 
Icctorate of Sholapoor. The estimated gross annual income is 
Ra. 1,46,027, in 1820 the annual revenue from the Jageer was 
Rs; 3,00,000. The Jageer is situated to the w est of the Nizamis 
territory and contains an area of 986 square miles. The usual 
means of irrigation is by wells. The roads are mere cart-tracks 
passable only in fair weather. The Hindoo religion prevails; 
Murathec, Canarcse and Hindoostanee are spoken, the prevail¬ 
ing castes are Brahmins, Wysees and Shoodras, ^ Civil cases are 
disposed of in the Court of tlie Nyadish, notices and summonses 
thence issue. In case of the non-attendance of ihe defendants 
decisions are passed exparte. Appeals lie to the Raja if made 
within a month. Trifling criminal cases are disposed of by the 
Poujdar, the Raja tries graver olfbucea. Capital cases alohe, 
are committed by the Raja for trial before the Political Court of 
Criminal Judicature presided over by the Collector of Sholapoor* 
Tlie rule of the Raja is mild and the people are happy and eon- 
tented. Indebtedness is the only difficulty this Chieftain has to 
contend with. To the report is appended an agi^eement, dated 
3rd July, 1820, between the Hon^ble East India Company and the 
Raja. All persoTAS having committed crimes witliin the Jageer 
and who take shelter in the British territories are to be given up 
to the Raja. 

In 1779 the Jageer of PruteeNidhee then valuedat Rs.l2,00,000 
came into the possession of Purushrara Punt Prutee Nidhee. 

He was imprisoned by the Peshwa but w'as released iu 1810 and 
a teiritory yielding twro lakhs of rupees was restored to him. 
The present holder of the Jageer is Purushram Punt Pniteo 
Nidhee, Sirdar of the 1st class, aged 23 years. He resides 
generally at Satara but has residences at Kxu’ar and Anud iu the 
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He lias one son, bom 32nc] March, 1854 named 
Krusliiirao, the report euutaerates the principal x^ersons of his 
Court, He pays no tribute to Goveruraent, but the Punt Sucheo 
bolds Sabotra Babs, equal to about G per cent, on the collections, 
on some of his tillages. The gross annual revenue is Rs. 73,014. 
The Jageer is made up of various estates scattered throughout 
the Satara territory. The religions are Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
the languages are as in the abovementioned Jageer. The popu¬ 
lation in 1850 was 65,929. 

Civil and criminal justice are administered in imitation of the 
mode 'in the Satara territory. A vSchoolmastcr from the Board of 
Education has been appointed at Atparee. In the other villages 
there are indigenous Schools. In 3 820 an agreement was en¬ 
tered into between the Honorable East India Company and the 
Punt Prutee Nidliee, which x)laced the latter under the Govern¬ 
ment of the Rajah of Satara, the report contains the agree¬ 
ment. * 

In 1822, Chimnajee Shunhur Punt Sucheo was adopted by 
Shunlvuf Rao. The name of the pres^ent Chief is Chimnajee Hugod- 
nath Punt Sucheo. He is aged 25, and has one son, his usual 
place of residence is Bhore, the report eniimerates the principal 
persons of his Court. On. his adoption in 1837, he was required 
to pay a Nuznr of Rs. 53,021-8-0 to the Raja of Satara, and a 
Nuzur of Es. 27-703 to the British Government, on account of 
the possessions held by the Jageerda r within the Rajahs End 
British Territory/^ He pays to Government an annual tribute of 
Rs, 5275, The estimated gross annual revenue of the Jageer is Es. 
1,16,075, in 1827 it was Rs. 2,50,000. The country is watered 
from wells and dams upon the streams. The roads can only 
be travelled by bullocks or borses. The religion of the people of 
this Jageer is Hindoo and the language is Murathee. Civil and 
criminal justice are administered after the mode in the Satara 
Territory. There are indigenous Schools but no new educational 
measures have been adopted. On the 22nd April, 1820 an 
agreement was entered into between the Hon^ble East India. 
Company and the Punt Sucheo, when the Punt was placed 
under the dominion of the Raja of Satara. The report eontams 
the treaty, as also another dated SdEebvuary, 1839 consequent on 
the adoption of Bamjee Appa by the late Punt Sucheo Kughoo- 
natli Rio. 

The Chief of the Jageer of Phultun is Moodojeerao Naik 
Nimbalkur, Sirdar of the first class, now aged 19. On the 
22d April, 1821 an agreement was entered into with the Nixnbal- 
kur by which he was to be considered as a Jageerdar of the Baja 
of Satara, but under the guarantee of the British Government. 
The report contains the treaty. The usual place of residence of 
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present Chief is Phultun, he had in 1854 no issue. The 
report emnnerates the principal persons of his Caiu’t* This 
Jageerdar supports 75 iiTegular cavalry, for the service of 
Government, at an annual expense of Es, 23,304. The estimated 
gross annual revenue is Rs. 70,621, The area of the Jageer is 
about 400 square miles and is bounded on the North by the Poona 
Zilla, on the other sides by the Satara territory. There are 
3720 beegas under cultivation, these are irrigated by wells. 
The only road practicable for carts is from Sholapoor to tho 
coast, The finances of this Jageer have been so arranged, that 
whilst provision has been made for the liquidation of the "debts 
in a few years, Es. 3,000 a year are to be set apart for the con¬ 
struction of r^Mids, which ai’c much wanted to develop e the re¬ 
sources of the estate/^ The religions are Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan, the languages spoken are Murathee, Canarese, and Hin- 
doostanee. Civil and criminal justice are administered as in 
the Satara territor}^ Measures are being taken for the esta¬ 
blishment of an English School at Phultun. A Vaccinator was 
appointed in a. I). 1845. In a. n. 1854 he had Yaccinated, 4 ibout 
7,219 children, one-seventh of the population. 

The Jut and Ki\rjee Mahals were in December, 1823 con¬ 
ferred upon Ramrao Dufle. They were then estimated at Rs, 
1,90,000 but owing to mismanagement they did not yield above 
Es. 4,0000. T he present Chief is Amrootrao Dufle aixd his age 
is 24. In 1854 he had no male issue, the report eiminerates the 
principal persons of his Court, He pays a Deshmookee Bab 
of Co^s. Es. 4,738-14 a year to Government, and supports for 
their service a contingent of 50 irregular cavalry at a yearly 
expense of Rs,. 12,310. The estimated gross annual revenue 
is Bs. 61,652. The Jageer is situated to the Soxith of the 
Satara territory and its area is about 700 square miles, 
is of the greatest importance to this Jageer that, notwithstanding 
its debts amounting to Es. 46,651 a portion of its revenues 
should be devoted to the development of its resources by means 
of public works.^^ The population in 184S was estimated at 
58,794, the religions and languages as in the Jageer of Phultun* 
Civil and criminal justice as in the Satara Territory. Mea¬ 
sures are being taken for the establishment at Jut of an English 
School. There are indigenous Schools in the Jageer* A Vac¬ 
cinator was appointed in 1849. In May, 1854 he had vac¬ 
cinated l-14th of the population. A treaty was entered into 
with the Dufle Kur on the 22d April, 1820 by which he was 
considered a Jageerdar of the Raja, of Satara, hut under 
the guarantee of the British Government,^^ Some pains have 
been taken to give the minor Chiefs in the Satara territory 
an edu<?atiou that may enable them to conduct with credit the 
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duties they arc destined to discharge. The tendency 
ot' Muratha Chiefs is to fall into sloth and selfVindiilgeuco, and 
to Ictwe their estates to he mismanaged hy clever but unprinci¬ 
pled officials. It requires, therefore, constant watchlulness on 
the part of the Agent for the British Government to prevent the 
finances from falling into confusion, and the pay of the establish¬ 
ments from getting into arrears. The British Government being 
bound, not only by treaties with those Chiefs, but by the supre¬ 
macy they hold in India, to require good government at their' 
hands, a careful supervision over their affairs is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, for the sake of the Jageerdars themselves, as well as of the 
people subject to their authority.’^ 


HISTORY OF THE RAJAS OF SATARA. 

Bombay Reem’ds, No, XLI.—New Series, 

Oh the 1st January, 1827 Major General Briggs transmits to 
OoTeniment a few brief notes relative to the History of the 
Eajas of Satara and of the Satara Jageerdars. 

In 1707 when Sahoojee was released by the Moguls, his aunt 
Tarabaee ruled as Regent in the name of her son over the tenutory 
acquired by Sivajee. The dissensions between Tarabaee and her 
xiephtw Sahoojee led to a division of interests, and Sumbajee, the 
half-brother of her son Raja Ram kept possession of the soiTth 
ern tract, till at length his title to a separate kingdom was 
admitted and a Partition Treaty was drawn up on the 26th April, 
1731. The treaty is appended to the report. At this time the 
Peshwas of Satara made demands for Chouth on the Empire of 
the Mogul and began to make those conquests which contributed 
to the extent of their sway. In 1749 the house of Sivajee reach¬ 
ed the plenitude of IPs poAver, The sum for the privy purse for the 
PosliAva then scarcely exceeded 6 lakhs as appears from a docu¬ 
ment (Appendix B) attached. On the death of Sahoojee the 
expenditure was still farther reduced as is shewn by an ab¬ 
stract account of the receipts and disbursement prepared in 1760 
by IMaiia Saheb, a translation of Aybicli is appended. The Rajas of 
Satara were always respectably and even liberally treated by 
the Peshwas. Nana Furnavees directs, in a letter still extant 
and dated 17th May, 1791, Sadaseo Anund '^not to allow the 
marriage ceremony of the Rajahs daughter to exceed 50,000 
Rs.^' The movements of troops, preparations for ivar and the 
favourable results of battles and campaigns were regularly re¬ 
ported to the Raja. However, after the effort made by the Raja 
of Satara to. emancipate himself in February, 1798, the treat- 
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of the war "motives of policy induced the British Governmeut 
to raise the fallen dynasty and a territory was accordingly 
assigned to the Raja of Satara. The history of the ^Satara 
Jageerdars lias been sutnmariseci above. 


HISTORY OP THE BHONSLAYS OF SATARA. 

Bombay RecordSy No, XLL—New Series, 

On the 15th April, 1818 Mr. H. B, E. Frere, the Resident at 
Satara transmite to Government a narrative of the early history 
of the Bhonslays. 

The heroic genealogy of this house is traced through the 
Eanas of Odeypoor and Cheytore to the Sissoday R,aja of 
Asseer conquered and slain by Shahlivahan whose era commen¬ 
ces in A. I). 77, The only historical value of the legend is^ 
that it corroborates other proofs that the Bhonslays were of 
Rajpoot origin, Their authentic history commences with 
Keliojee who ;was succeeded as head of the house by Mallojee. 
Mallojee built the tank at Mahadeo and was, with the title of 
Raja, commander of 1,000 horse in charge of the important fort 
at Sewnere with the Poona and Soopa Pnrgunas in Jageer/^ He 
was succeeded in his Jageeis by Shahjee, the father of Venkajee 
and Sivajee. The history of Sivajee is detailed at length in the 
report, he was engaged in constant warfare with Aurungzebe 
and with the Beejapoor Government from which, jrist before 
IiIkS death, he exacted as the price of his alliance, the cession 
of the claims of sovereignty over the Carnatic -and Tanjore 
districts. Sivajee died on the 5th April, 1630. His son Sum- 
hajee was then in the fort of Pmiala. A conspiracy was entered 
into by his step-mother Soyerabaee to seize his person and 
to place her own son Raja Ram on the throne. Raja Ram 
obtained the throne, but the attempt to seize Sumbajee fail¬ 
ed. Dissension soon broke out amongst the conspirators and 
Sumbajee ascended his father’s throne. He behaved with great 
cmelty to his opponents and imprisoned Raja Ram. Finally he 
gave himself up to sensriality, was captured in a state of in¬ 
toxication by a party of Mogul troops and was publicly tortured 
and executed by the orders of Aurungzebe at Tolapoor, Raja 
Ram succeeded as Regent during tbe minority of Sumbajee's 
son, Shahoo, who was xiot long afterwards taken prisoner by the 
Moguls. Raja Ram died at Singur in March, 1700. Immediately 
on Ids death Tarabaee his elder widow’’ proclaimed her owm 
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son oivajfte. Bnt on Aurungzebe’s death in 1707 Shatioo-^ was 

released by his successor and promised: great additions to.his 
kingdom if he would remain faithful to the Moguls, bhalioo 
quickly made himself master of Satara aud imprisoned rarabace. 
But bred up imthe kidolence of a Mogul Court he left, all anairs 
in the hands of an able minister. He died in astete of imbe¬ 
cility, childless but leaving an adopted son Ham Baja the graiia- 
son of Tarabaee. Before his death be' engifted the Peshwa with 
the sole management of ths Muratha empire, he also directed 
that Kolhapoor, then governed by Sumbajee the son ot Ka.]a 
Ham,* should be always, considered as an independent kingdom. 
A partition treaty was in 173-1 executed betweeu the two .kmg.> 
doms, a translation of which is appended. Ham Raja, who suc¬ 
ceeded, died on the P2th .December, 1777 , having a short imo 
before his death adopted Abba Saheb the sou ot Irimbukjee 
Bhouslav. This adopted son was formally enthroned under tne 
title of Sliahoo. He was alwaysdtept a close prisoner. , 

Purtab Sing succeeded and was closely confined by the Peshwa 

Baiee Rao. He and his family were captured after ™e aotion 
of Ashteh, 20th February, 1818, by the British and on the 11th 
April he was formally enthroned by the Commissioner^ 

25th September; 1819 a. treaty was concluded between the 
Government and the Raja ceding to him 

quontly possessed. On his peart he was bound.to hold'his tar y 
sUordinato to the British Government, not to inrae or cW 
imh his military force svithout its sanction and to abstain iloi 
hol&hm all intercourse with persons not his STibjects exciting 
through the Resident. The British Government charged itselt 
with the defence of his kingdom. The Raja violated bis treaty, 
was deposed in 1839, aud died at Benares in. 1847. Jle ietc 
only one daughter but was reported to have adopted Bulwiint 
Sing Bhonslay, as hi». son. His next brother having lu 1821 
died without issue tlie tliird brother Shahjee alias Appa Saheb 
succeeded in a. n. 1839 and died 5th April, 1848, leaving no 
issue. The report contains a proclamation »ii Jbe 11th 

February, 1818, by the Honorable Moiintstuart Llphmstoue and 
the propositions made to Bajee Rao on the 1st of June, 1818^ 
and accepted by him. 

CJbIMATE OF SATARA. 

Bombay Records^ No-* XLl .— New Series, 

The .small tract of Satara comprises froinwesfc to east three 
difiereut lines of climate. The mountain climate of the chain 


t.ho Westcni Gluits “ characterisecl by a biglily rareJieJ Mr, 
a cool temperature, and almost continuoiis heavy rain, ■with 
dense fogs, during the south-west monsoon.” The second divi¬ 
sion comprises a tract of from .30 to 40 miles in breadth lying 
hetween the base of the Western Ghats and a range of hills 
which branch off from the Mahadeo Hills about six or eight 
miles east from the Salpa Ghat and run nearly parallel to the 
Western Ghats. This tract consists of a succession of valleys 
at an elevation of irom 2,000 to 2,500 feet watered by the 
Upper Krishna, the Koina, Yena, and Wasna. Here the heat 
and aridity of the summer months are moderated by regular 
sea-breezes; while a moderate fall of rain and an agreeable tem¬ 
perature characterise the climate. 

The eastern ami largest section of Satara consists of open in¬ 
land plains. The climate is marked by dry bleak winds in the cold 
months, by great heat, untempei’ed "by sea breezes and extreme 
aridity ^ in the hot months and by scanty rains and frequent 
droughts the inltuenee of tlie south-west monsoon being scarcely 
felt. The cantonment of Satara lies in Lat. 17” 40' N., and 
Long. 74° 2' E., nearly in the centre of the second division. It is 
built upon a gently rising ridge. The town of Satara is 
sitnatod immediately under the hills and is exposed to greater 
heat and receiv'es more rain than the cantonment. It is sup¬ 
plied with excellent water conveyed by aqueducts from the sum¬ 
mit of Uteshwur, whereas the water of the cantonment is brack¬ 
ish and is supplied by wells. The hot season sets in about the 
hegiiming of March and the rainy season lasts from the 10th to the 
20th June. In this season there is liability to excessive transitions 
of temperature between the day and the night. The average 
fall of rain from 1850—54 was 89i inches of which two-thirds 
fell during the monsoon months. The month of October connects 
the rainy and the cold season, which commences in the first 
■week of November. The temperature in the four winter months, 
excluding October, ranges from 68^” to 76i°. The climate 
of Satara in its physical and physiological properties holds aa 
intermediate place between the low-lying provinces of Gnzerat 
and the Konkun and the mountain stations. A table of meteoro¬ 
logical observations from 1844 to 1847 is appended. 


BISEASES OP SATARA. 

Bombay Records, No, Xl^.—^N'eiv Series. 

SatAka has proved singularly healthy to European officers 
and their families. Fevers are rare except in the case of those 
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"-^4i<rihiave contracted tliem elsewhere. Wlicn a case of primary 
remittent fever occurs it is generally of an insidious and danger¬ 
ous character. Sporadic bowel complaints^ are less common than 
at Poona. Of the diseases incidentarto.natives fevers stand 
at the head of the list. They amount to nearly one-sixth oi the 
whole cases treated^ cutaneous diseases are next in point oi fre¬ 
quency and constitute about one-tenth of the cases treated. Rheu¬ 
matism is seldom met with, Dysentery and diarrhoea are neither 
frequent or common, and occur only during the rainy season. 
Dyspeptic affections^ and dracunculus are very prevalent, ^ In 
the Company's 3 regiments stationed at Satarathe cases of guinea 
worm have usually increased during each successive year of 
residence, w^hiist in the Rajahs infantry regiment there has been 
comparatively little increase. Scrofolous affections are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. Pulmonary diBcases and hepatic affections 
are rare. Paralytic affections are frequently met with. Hemi¬ 
plegia is the most common form which the disease aspiraes and 
the speech is much less frequently affected by it than in Durope. 
liuinid asthma is not unfrequeutly met with amongst the aged. 
Few other diseases are deserving of particular notice. I he dis¬ 
charge of larvoe, from the nose and more rarely from the car la 

not at all an uncommon affection with the natives. 


CENSUS OF THE SATABA DISTRICTS- ^ 

Bo^ribay Records^ No. XLI.—Neio Series. 

The Census under the supervision of Mr. H. B. E. Frere 
was taken on the 15th September, 184'8. The month of Septem¬ 
ber was chosen m being a general harvest month and one of the 
best for ascertaining the stationary population. The Census 
tables are appended to the report. The total population of the 
lapsed Satara districts was 9,63,060, of the Jageers was 3,61,453 
thus giving a grand total of 13,24,508, of this number 6,89,286 
were males and 6,35,222 were females. The number of houses 
in the lapsed districts \vas 1,50,608, that in the Jageers was 
62,954 from which we have a total of 2,13,562, of these only 
65,709 were tiled. The number of vehicles in the lapsed dis¬ 
tricts wus 8682 and in the Jageers 1633. Out of these 10,815 
carts, 6,614 had wheels of stone. In the Jageers and lapsed 
districts there were 67 elephants, 28,859 horses, 270 camels 
7,69,163 cows and bullocks, 1,92,978 buftaloes, 7,35,769 sheep 
and goats and 8630 aSses and mules. From the tables it is ap¬ 
parent tliat the females above 60 years of age are every where 
in excess of the males, in the general proportion of about 11 
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rjy^es to 17 females. Between the ages of 13 and 60 the males 
are every whenr, except in the Walwey and Koregaum Petas and. 
Inultuu Jageer in excess of the females^ the proportion being 
o6 males to 53 females. Under 12 there are 63 male 
children to 47^ females. On the whole males are in ex¬ 
cess of females in the proportion of 86 to 79. The general pro- 
portioir of peiTOiis in a family is 5|ths and of children under 13 
swont Igtiis. The great paucity of the means of transport as 
® returns of veliicles will hardly escape the notice 

ot Government." Alculkot with 77,000 inhabitants has but 100 
venicles and several of the Satara districts are as badly off. The 
small Jageer of Phultnn possessing three lines of road passable 
tor carts IS the best in this respect. With a population of 47,000 
It lias .>68 carts. The reason for this deficiency of the means of 
transport is the want of good roads. 


EEVENUES AND RESOURCES OF THE LAPSED 
. SATARA TERRITORY. 

Bombay Records, No. XLI.—New Series. 

Mil. T. Ogilvy, late Commissioner of Satara reports upon the 

for the official year ending 
. report it appears tliatunder the Ex 

Kaja, the late Raja and tlie British Government, the gross reve¬ 
nues averpd Rs. 31,80,377, Rs. 31,20,350, and Rs. 30,80,746 

realisations were Rs. 14,33,241, R.<=. 
iu,6f.,280 and Rs 1.5,72,173 under each, whilst the disburse- 

Sre vTr 13,76,895 and Rs. 14,25,052. 

I here was a surplus during the first period of Rs, 53,692 a 

til 1 ^^+^ during the second of Rs, 12,615 and a surplus during 
the last period of Rs. 1,47,121. At the time of the report it 
was anticipated, that revenues to the amount of Rs. 1,50,000 
wonid be atondoned, as arising from objectionable sources, but, 

ft vl'w amounted to Rs. 3,23,3.29-11 per annum 

t VI as tliought that when they were reduced to the oixlinarv 
average of 0,000 Rs. there would still be a surplus of about 
Its. .I,o0,000 a year. 1 he outstanding balances winch have accu- 

36,027-9-10, exclusive 
or Its, M3,3 j9.io on account of fees leviable from caste suitors, 
or these a small portion only will he recoverable on account of 
tlic time elapsed and the defective state of the revenue records. 

• me territory of Satara comprises the 11 districts of “ Satara, 




Kiirar, Walwey, . Jowlee^ Waec, Koregaum, Kliaim- 
poor, Klvtilao, Punderpore and Beejapoor, exclusive of the 
territories of independent Chiefs/^ The first six named are tlic 
most popiilons and fertile, the last four have been depopulated 
by war and famine^ In the western division of Satara the 
irrigated lands produce four crops and the uidrrigated lands two 
crops in a season, whilst in the east the irrigated lands produce 
only two and the un irrigated but oiie. The culturable land in the 
territory contains 29,X3jl67 beegas of which 26,62,283 beegas 
are cultivated. The land under cultivation yields lls. 31,60,795 
or Its. 3,58,833 less than the Kumal. Of that little more 
than half is due to Government. The culturable land lying waste 
would if cultivated yield Es. 78,930. The assessment is in 
all cases upon the land and not upon the crop. On iirigated 
land it averages Bs, 20-8, on uniiTigated Es. 14, on rice land 
Es, 17 and on hill side land Re. 1-13 a beega. A reduction 
of the assessment is necessary on account of the fall in prices. 
Under the Rajas the emoluments of hereditary officers were 
very inadequate, they are now raised to a standard more com¬ 
mensurate with their I’esponsibilities. The village accounts which 
were kept on loose leaves and never balanced at the end of the 
year, are now regularly kept. The day books are balanced daily 
and the aecoimts of individuals yearly ; receipt books are given to 
each cultivator, in which their payments are regularly entered. 
The same improvements, have been introduced into the mode 
of keeping district accounts. Formerly no care was tafen to 
realise the revenue by instalment and the ryots were pressed, for 
payment when they should have been left undisturbed to their 
agricultural pursuits. Instalments are now collected at those sea¬ 
sons Avheii it is most convenicTit for the cultivators to pay them 
arid the district officers ax'e made responsible. It was always 
necessary under the native rule to make large yearly remissions 
which however rarely reached those who needed them. Fields 
whose crops are stated to have failed are now minutely in¬ 
spected hy the village and district officers and remissions are 
granted after careful enquiry. Annexed to the report there is a 
list of the cereals and pulses and of the oil and fibroxxs plants 
which this country now yields. In 1851, 9515 beegas of native 
sugaxvcane and 5,535 of Mauritius cane were grown. Of 
tobacco there were 5,884 beegas and of cotton 11,155 beegas. 
It is estimated that about 36,727 acteis might be cultivated with 
cotton in the Satara district. But m 1851 upwards of 4,000 
beegas of land, sown with New Orleans cotton seed, owing to 
an unusually iidverse season almost entirely failed. Works 
Tor the improvement of old roads\ anclMhe Cx’cating new ones 
are proceeding most energetically, the repco^t touches upon 


ilax^ fruit tveeK, timber and salt of the district 
proceeds to name tlie objectionable taxes, 'I'he native sheep 
are good^but the attempt to improve the breed by crossing them 
with the merino sheep failed* The country still furnishes a 
small siipply of horses for exportation to the Nizam’s territory, 
Mr, Ogiivy strongly recommends the adoption of Captain Efart’s 
proposition to devote Rs. 1,00^000 a year to irrigation. The 
repoite suggests that he may be permitted to grant land on 
Meeras tenure^ which compels the Ryot to pay the rent of his 
land even when it lies waste. The quit rents in the Eeejapoor 
district require revision. Statements of the (pxantity of cotton 
grown from 1819 to 1851 are annexed to the reports as also are 
appendices whose contents have been summarised above. 


OLD PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF 
EEEJAPOOR. 

JBo'mlmj Records^ No, XLL—New Series, 

The report commences by giving extracts from certain letters 
which passed between the Resident and the late Raja relative 
to the preservation of certain ancient buildings. 

In 1849 Mr. Frere submits a report regarding the Arabic MSS. 
at Beejapore, He says that they are' apparently the remains 
of a Royal Library. They are kept in the Assur Mahal one of 
the few large buildings which are still in tolerable preservation. 
It stands upon a large tank and consists of a great hall encloseel 
on three sides and open only to the east, on which side the 
roof is supported by lofty wooden columns of great size, between 
these formerly Imng enormous screens of rich cloth. The hall 
is 120 feet long by 85 feet broad. The remainder of the build¬ 
ing is divided into two stories. The upper floor contains some 
rooms one of which is used for stores and the other is the shrine 
of the Tubrook. Between them, is '' the usual T-shaped audience 
chamber,, the horizontal portion occupying the length of the 
building, and the perpendicular opening out as a kind of gallery 
or balcony, looking into tlie great hail. From this gallery the 
relics are annually exposed to the view of the crowd below. 

The^ lower or grountl^floor is occupied by a room under that 
in which the relics are kept, whence unbelievers are excluded, 
lest they should do disrespect to the relics above. Adjoining 
this^ room is the one appropriated to the library. , 

This latter is a small ixpartment, fitted up with shelves, divid- 



cupboards; in wliicli the boots were formerly arranged } 
but the white-ants had found their way through the wails iu 
variotrs directions; and the books are now kept in boxes. 

They appear to have been entirely neglected of late yearS; till 
visited by the late Mr. C. D^Oclioa; a French siibject of Spanish 
descent; who travelled in this country six or eight years ago/^ 
A traTislation of the catalogue draAvn up in 1849 by Humced-ood- 
deen Hukeem of the manuscripts of the Library px^epared by 
Mr. J. C. Erskine is appench^'d. 

On the 10th December; 1852 the Rev. J. Wilson; n. n. says 
tlxat the collection at Beejapore is one ^ of considerabie value. 
Its special interest consists however in its forming the body of 
the works which were the fountains of religion and law to the 
Beejapoor dynasty from a.d, 1489 to a. t>. 1672. In Grammar 
and Lexicography it contains few manuscripts of any value; in 
Logic it is copious, in Arithmetic; Mathematics and Astronomy 
it does not offer much of intei’est; though only a few of them are 
knowii; of works of poetx'V; geography and history it is nearly 
entirely destitute. Dr. Wilson recommends that the entire col¬ 
lection should be sent to tlie Court of Directors, it should not be 
broken up in Bombay. 

On the 23d February, 187)0, Mr. Hart prepared an estimate for 
the probable expense of repairing the Ebrarn Roza, the Taj 
Bowtee, Mehtree Mahal, Jumma Musjid, Assur Moobaruk, 
Goola Goomuz, Begum Tulao and Torwa Null. The estimate 
amounted to Rs. 5200, which sum however will not put the 
buildings in efficient repair but will merely stop the leaks and 
support the portions most injured. Captain Hart did not re-* 
commend the expenditure of even this sum being of opinion 
that it was more i^rgently required for works of practical utility. 
In this Mr. Frere differs from Mr. Hart. He says that the 
ruin of buildings which are both larger and finer than anything 
to be found at Ahmedabad or Auningabad and inferior only, if 
inferior, to the finest buildings at Delhi and Agra will be ^' cer¬ 
tain, speedy, absolute, and irremediable.^^ lie therefore trusts 
that for the sake of art and for the character of the Government 
the amount applied for may be sanctioned. He further men¬ 
tions that Captain Hart having had occasion to remove the 
library from the Assur Moobaruk the fragments of a black, 
letter quarto English Bible and a black letter Portuguese book 
were discovered, these give further evidence of the magnitude 
of a Hbi*ary which 200 years ago was thus not without specimens 
of the literature of foreign nations and creeds. The report con¬ 
cludes with a translation of a letter, from the last Mahomedaa 
0' King of Beejapore to Auiningzebe; the date of which was some 
time previous to a. u. 1(580. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE OMEllKOTE DISTRICT. 

Bombay Eeconls, No. XL.—New Series. 

LiEUTENAVT Colonel John Jacob, c. b. in a letter to the 
Governor of Bombay dated the 11th June, 1856 remarks upon 
Lieut. Tyrwhitt’s reports on the setiloments effected by him in 
the Omerkote district. This district is divided into the lands 
lying contiguous to the Nana and to those bordering upon the 
tract of sand-hills. To the latter Lieut. TynvhitFs report is 
confined. Until two years ago all these lands were held in lease 
by the heads of the Soda tribe, .and though the revenue collected 
by Government wa^ but 6000 Rs., yet under this arrangement 
there was much oppression. In 1854-65 the fields were leased to a 
Synd for Fs. 12,500. In 1865-56 a light assessment was fixed which 
amounted to Rs. 24,000, or quadruple of that which was realised 
under the lease of the Sodas, Fields of from I to 10 beegas 
in extent pay 2 Rs. annually, those containing from 10—20 pay 
3 Rs., those from 20 to 60 pay 5, whilst all above 60 pay 8 Es. 
The average assessment is therefore 3 annas a beega. Cultiva¬ 
tion nnder this light assessment has greatly increased. Lieute¬ 
nant Tyrwhitt further slates that many old pukka wells are 
hcing brought nnder repair. Many roads have been made. Of 
these a statement is annexed as also is a list of buildings 
consti'ucted since the conquest. To the report are attached, 
a memorandum of Mr. Frefe’s regarding the assessment of the 
desert lands of Omerkote, a statement shewing the amount of 
land occupied free of assessment and a table exhibiting the 
atinual revenue from 1843 to 1856. In 1843 itwasRs. 411-ll-,3 
and in 1856 Rs. 20,663-10-6.* Tliere is a Further statement of 
the average size of all the fields of the Omerkote district from 
one beega and upwards. 


REVENUE SETTLEMENT OF THE THURR DISTRICT. 

Bombay llecords, No. XL.—New Serie.s. 

On tbe 3rd June, 1856 the Acting Commissioner of Sind 
transmits to the Governor of Bombay letters from Lieutenant 
Shortt reporting the completion of the Revenue Settlement in 
the Tliurr. The areas brought under survey aud settlement 
consist of a light sandy soil, generally poor, and barely remu- 

^ Of this sum Hs. 5,183-8-11 form the revenuo of ITubbesiir, prer.ious]y in, 
dueled m the Jooda Talooka, 



ive. The cost of the survey has been Rs* *1308-7-6. The 
population is estiiuated at S9,700 of whom some 3000 are 
merchants^ 3000 Mussulman shepherds and the remaining 23^700 
are cultivators or herdsmen. As a whole the people are empha¬ 
tically pastoral in their habits. The pa.sturage in the sancl-liiils 
is nutritious and the breed of cattle is fine. The assessment 
has been calculated upon the average price of the staple produce 
bajree—as tliis grain has been selling in the cheapest markets 
of the district. The capabilities of the soil do not vary so as 
to cause any great difference betM^ecn the rates levied in any 
two localities. In no instance is the assessment higher than 
8 annas a beega, whilst the average is 3 annas. The term of the 
settlement is 10 years. The financial result of the settlement 
is satisfactory. The statement appended to the report shows 
that the annual assessment now recommended will amount to 
lls. 16/128-11-3. The lai’gest revenue collected during the 
past ten years has been Bs. 10,527-4-11 thus shewing an 
increase pf Rs. 5901-6-4 under the proposed settlement. This 
increase is owing to the extended cultivation and the abolition of 
customs and frontier clues. In a country so entirely dependent 
upon rain as the Tlmrr, the reporter suggests that the culti¬ 
vators should be^ relieved of the chance of the total failure of 
crops in years when no rain falls or so little as not to admit of 
the grain being sown.^^ Out of 13 years from 1843 to 1856^ 7 
have been years of famine. The whole of the land under cul¬ 
tivation in the Thurr is about 46 square miles. The arffa of 
Thurr is 4,500 square miles. At present immense tracts of 
land are kept without cultivation and without water, merely 
from the opposition of the headmen of the villages whose 
chief and indeed sole wealth being cattle, they oppose any efibrts 
towards cultivaticm. Lieutenant Shortt recommends that to 
each village a Patel should be appointed who should be paid by 
having a small portion of waste laud rent free. Various state¬ 
ments are affixed to the report which have been summm'ized 
above. 


THURR AND PARKUR DISTRICTS. 

Bomboy Recordsy No, XL.—New Series. 

On the 21st January, 1856 the Commissioner of Sind forwards 
a report from Lieutenant Raikes on the Thurr and Parkin’ Dis¬ 
tricts to the Governor of Bombay. Mr. Frere remarks that these 
districts comprise an area of 6,100 square miles and a population 
of 44,000 souls wliich he esteems below the truth. 
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5gn‘aphica% they are nothing more than the Soutliern’ 
tfemity of the Great Desert which from Fero/,epore to the 
Kunn of K utch separates the Valley of the Indus from the rest 
of India . 

The Thutr consists of a tract of sand-hills shaped like the 
waves of the sea. They are liot composed of moving sand and 
have probably been thrown up by voleairic action. They are 
covered with coarse nutritions grass. 

The Parkur district forms a sort of Pemnsula^ jutting out into 
the Euim. Here primitive rocks take the place of sand-hills and 
the level country differs but little from that of Northern GnzeS'at. 
The western portions of Thurr arc inhabited by tribes cognate 
to those of Sind. In Parkur there are no rivers, the surface is how¬ 
ever covered with igj^nks of which very few-are now perfect. They 
however appear to have been in use until within the last century 
and a half. Probably the decline of the Mogul Empire led to the 
dissolution of social order in the distant dependencies of Thurr 
and Parkur. 

On the conquest of Sind the principal men of these districts 
w^ent in a body to Colonel Roberts, then Resident at Bhooj and 
begged that they might be under his jurisdiction. Their 
' request was submitted to the Governor of Sind and as no more 
politic arrangement could have been made, it was granted. 
Colonel Roberts determined to raise from the Khosas a body of 
irregular horse, to provide means for the subsistence of the Soda 
Chiefs and to abolish the transit duties. On the departure of 
Colonel Roberts, Lieutenant Raikes under the title of Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector of Kutch, fulfilled the duties of an 
office entirely distinct from the Kutch Agency. For some years 
past the expenses of the Thurr and Parkur di^ricts have exceed-- 
ed the income. In 1848-49 the revenue Ms 23,277 and the 
expenses 43,728, in 185L55 the revenue was 7,172 and the 
charges 35,39.2. As there was little prospect of increasing 
the income, a proposition was made to the Kao of Kutch to 
undertake the management of the districts, Mr. Frere, 
before the arrangement was carried into effect, in the cold 
vreather of 1864-55 visited the Tliiirr. There the principal 
Chiefs and leading men expressed strongly their opinions 
against the measure. They said the supposed wish of 

(3overnment to get relieved fi'ona so unprofitable a possession 
not unreasonable,* that the Kao was an excellent ruler, and 
that they had great confidence in his governing them with jus¬ 
tice,--*-but that he was mortal, and they bad no guarantee for the 
character of his successor; that they had been now for some 
years under the British Government, in the enjoyment of a 
degree of peace and good gevernment of which the memory of 


their remote corner of the world afforded ao prece¬ 
dent,—person and property were more seenre than in any of 
the provinces around, and this was particularly the case in 
comparison with the neighbouring States of Marwar or Kat- 
tywar; crime of any kind was rare, violent crime almost 
unknown;' and they always wound up with an urgent prayer 
that " Government would leave them as they were under 
Lieutenan llaikes, and not sett them to any one, neither to the 
Rao of Kutch nor to their own Chiefs collectively, nor to any 
one of them.’ On this latter point there seemed no difference of 
opiiiion between the Chiefs themselves and the lower orders. 
As Mr. Frerefelt that the Government ivould not refuse their 
request, he, in conjunction with Lieutenant Raikes, con¬ 
sidered what could be best done towards equalising the expendi¬ 
ture. The town duties, which had been relinquished soon after 
the conquest of Sind, could not ag-ain be imposed. Their 
abolition had been attended with the best effects. It has been 
reflprted more than once by the Deputy Collector "thatin 
seasons which mider the old system would have been years of 
famine, and when all the people would have quitted the country, 
tliey have left their familes behind, and fed them with imported 
grain, sent in front the neighbouring provinces, to which a 
few of the men drove their cattle, instead of the whole tribe 
being obliged to emigrate bodily, as would have been their 
only resource while the town cluties acted as a heavy tax on 
importation." 

The Mookyee Salt Lake was in former years a source of con¬ 
siderable revenue to the t hiefs. Mr. Frere accordingly proposes 
that the export of Salt from Mookyee be again allowed. An¬ 
other method which Mr, Frere considers perfectly feasible is to 
"impose an excision Gbee wdiich is one of the few staples in 
Thurr." 

The money derived from these sources may with a better 
management of the land revenue, equalise in some measure the 
receipts aud the expenditure. 

The collectious on account of the land revenue during the 
ten years 1845—55 inclusive varied from Bs. ^,482 to Rs. 
10,527 and averaged about 7,000 Rs. per annum. Nearly all 
the fields in Th urr have been registered and a cash assessment 
has been fixed at a moderate rate. Mr. Frere sugge,sts that a 
sum of 500 Rs, per annum bo devoted to the repair of the tanks, 
he is of opinion that much in this way might be done to im prove 
the. revenue. The district is far from being a useless possession. 

Ist. It is a great cattle breeding country. 

2ud. It affords a route for marchandise between Mandavee 
and Marwar. Mr. Frere suggests that the Thurr aud Farkur Dis- 
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be plaoetl under a Political .Agentand no longer be aclmi^ 
nistered by an officer attached to another Agency. Mr. S. N. 
Kaikes observes “that portion of the Thurr Phat, or Little 
Pesert, under my charge i.s a strip, as it we, lying on the 
northern side and along the Runn of Kntch.” Along the edge 
of the Eunn water may be obtained at th 3 depth of one or two 
fathoms, in some places it is brackish but generally drinkable. 
The extremes of heat and cold are greater in Thurr than in 
Kutch, while the rainy seasons generaly correspond. 

The chief towns in Thurr with thl'ir populations, are noted 
below:— . 


V eeraworv, 
Mittee, 
Islamkote, 
Peepla, 


1,537 

2,055 

622 

664 


-Ballearee, 

Peetapore, 

Guddra, 


212 

458 

228 


The population of the Desert portion of the Deputy Collec- 
torate is about 29,700, as before stated, of which 12,000 may be 
estimated as the number residing in the larger villages: the 
remainder are scattered over the sand-hills in small hamlets 

or Thurra, consisting of from five to fifty families.'’^ 

• Abotd two-thirds of the inhabitants are Mussulmans, the 
remainder are Hindoos. In Parkur there are 26 villages and 
10,700 inhabitants. Thus Lieutenant Raikes estimates the 
population at 40,400, whilst Mr. Frere states it at 44,000 which 
he considers “below the truth,” Lieutenant Raikes after 
enumerating the relation of these districts to the Ameers of 
Sind at the conquest, proceeds to make the same suggestions as 
Mr. Frere. The aiipendix gives the present and proposed es- 
tahlishment for the Thurr and Parkur Districts. Lieutenant 
Colonel Jacob in a letter to the Secretary of <he Government of 
Bombay, dated 28th June, 1866, states that the present method 
of goyernuig these districts is most unsatialactoiy. An officer 
is perlbrming a work for which he receives nothing and which 
he can only do at the expense of the duties for which ho is paid. 
Therefore in the spirit of Mr. Frere’s report he suggests that a 
Political Superintendent should he appointed for the whole of the 
Western desert. IRe Hydrabad Collectorate might then dis¬ 
pense wdth an Assistant whose salary would partly cover the e.x- 
pense of the new office. In a further letter dated lOth July 
1856 he. says that “ the people of this district have the most strong 
and invincible objection to being transferred to the rule of Kutch.” 
The Governor of Bombay in Council entirely concurs with all 
the_ suggestions of Mr. Frere with the exception of creating a 
Political Agent for Thurr and Pcarkur and is of opinion, that the 
officer in charge of these districts should be a first class .Deputy 
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that his f?alavy should be in proportion to tlic 
revenue he may derive therefrom. 


THE BIGAUEE CANAL, UPPER SIND. 

Bombay Records, No. XLIh—Ncw Series, 

On the 6th December, .1856, Lieutenant Colonel John Jacob, 
BuhmitB to the Bombay Government a report by Captain Mere- 
wether upon the enlargement of the Bigaree Canal. In ISp 
this canal though one of the largest in Upper Sind was fast sat¬ 
ing up. The supply of water brouglit down was barely adequate 
for the small amount of existing cultivation or for the supply ot 
the villagers dependent upon it for their drinking water. Eor 
want of an adequate supply of fresh water the wells became 
sometimes as salt as brine. From this cause not only was tlierO 
at times the greatest distress but hundreds of acres of most ex¬ 
cellent land were Ijnng waste. Lieutenant Colonel Jacob baying 
brought to the notice of Mr. H. B. Frere the immense benefit 
which would accrue to all the country north of Shikarpore, 
if tlie Bigaree Canal were enlarged, his scheme was re¬ 
commended to the Government by the Commissioner nt 
Sind and their approval was obtained. The work may bq 
considered tinder four different heads. The enlargement ut 
the Bigaree and Noorwah at their mouths, the enlargement 
of the Noorwah, throughout, the clearing of the Boodwah from, 
its mouth to Jacobabad and the enlargement of the tail of the 
Bigaree. The estimate for the first work tvas Rs. 1,30,094, for 
the second and tliird was Rs. 25,3-11 but an additional grant of 
Rs. 10,000 was obtained for extending the Bigaree ten miles 
further to the westward of Kouroja to where the Jacobabad and 
Larhhana road passed and the grant for the execution of the 
fourth was Ra. 30,000. The first three works were performed 
by contract, but the last work was undertaken, by the Zemindars 
holding or wishing to hold lands on that part of the canal, An 
a<j’i’6emeut was entered into and each Zemindar was to peifoini 
a"" certain portion of the work in proportion to the area oflm 
holding which would be w’^atered by the new canaL In May, 
1855 the agreement was signed and the work commenced 
after the inundation. The work of excavation appOTtioned 
amongst tbe Zemindaus was 2,61,69,920 cubic feet. It was 
no easy task which they had to perform. In one the 

soil was all loose fine sand, where the banks crumbled and 
often fell in as last as they were made, and a, dust storm 




ffoU^em’ anil 



the wotlcs of days, by blowing the sand back into 
the hollow just dug. lu another part, the soil would resemble 
rock, and it had to he loosened and taken but in hlofjke 
like stone. This was partieukily the case, in pne sppt^part 
of the share allotted to a Beloocli settler, llad Mahomed Ivhan, 
Jukranee, nephew of the Chief of that tribe. In the year 
1844 he had been a principal performer in the saek of Kumber, 
a village only fourteen miles .from Larkhana. This man and 
his people pointed to the rock almost in despair. When the 
powra touched the ground, it recoiled as if from hard rock, 
yet with a little encouragement these men steadily perseyered and 
nltiraately finished tlieir work. When the final inspeetidn 
took place they pointed with jast and honest pride to the suc¬ 
cess of their coi*tinued efforts and to the manner in which they 
had overcome the difficulty. Prom the enlargement of the 
tail of the Bigaree a fact of great Importance has been learned 
and proved, viz. that \vithout altering the capacity of the upper 
portion of a canal, merely having it clear and free of impediment, 
the capacity of the tail may be doubled without lowering the 
level of the water in any part one inch. Besides giving an 
abundant supply of water, this plan of canal cutting h^ the giyat 
advantage, by the increased rapidity of the stream, of preventing 
the deposit of silt in the channel; by causing it to be carried on 
and .spread over the lands at the tail. The Bigaree now presents 
a channel 76 miles in length navigable tlironghout by the largest 
boats on the Indus. Recently, on the occasion of a, present of 
artillery, arms and ammunition being sent by the British Governr 
inent to the Khan of Khelat, these stores, instead of having 
to follow the old route from Sukknr via Jacobabad toGundava, a 
journey of 120 miles, were conveyed by boats from-Sukkur up the 
river to the mouth of the Bigaree and then "were floated down 
to Khyra Ghuree. The astonishment of the people was very great 
and they fl eked from all directions to see the fleet of sijcteeu hoat.s 
in the ‘heart of the desert, where boats had never been before. 
The advantages derived from so extensive an enlargement ol the 
Bigaree Canal are of course numerous, but the principal one 
is the increase of revenue and consequent improvement in the 
condition of the people. In 1852 the gross revenue derived 
from both sides of the Bigaree and its branches was Rs. 65,000 
the very next year when the works had been only partially 
completed it increased to Rs. 7>3,12T. Last year the revenue 
amounted to Rs. 1,18,576 and in 1857-58 it is estimated 
that this will further be increased to upwards of a lakh 
and a half. Since 1852, nearly two lakhs of beegas have been 
given away in grants, under the terra.s of the new revenue 
settlement introduced in the froutiev districts ; that an annual 



"tdf of l- i O per beega sliould be levied on oTie-tbird of tbe 
land ill possession. This tax is not levied at once. The Zeniin- 
dar is3 allowed the first year freCj tlie second year he pays? lii 
annas and afterward the full amount^ thus he is enabled to dig 
new canals and clear the ground. Another great advantage is 
the increase of fresh water. In 1847 the well water in the 
camp at Khanghur was so intensely salt that tlie horses would 
not drink it, but now the water in the wells remains as sweet 
and pure as may be found in any well in the immediate vicinity' 
of the Indus. A map of the Bigaree Canal and its sections before 
and after enlargement is appended. 

: In a letter dated the 21st AprH, 1851, Lieutenant Colonel 
John Jacob estimatefe that the increase of cultivation consequent 
upon the enlargement of the Bigaree Canal will be in a year or 
two 5000 beegas and the increase of revenue to Ills Highness 
Meer AliMorad will be Rs. 30,000 and that to the British Go- 
vtnmment will be Rs. 89,000. In a foi'ther letter be observes#^ that 
certain Zemindars, subjects of the Khan of Khelat al‘e with my 
permission, making Canals, from both the Bigaree and Noorwali, 
those from the former to supply the lands near Rojan and the 
others leading into the heart of the desert ten miles north of 
Jacobabad.’^' One-haif of the revenue of all lands so cultivated 
beyond the British boundary accrues to the Government. ^ . 

G.U the 17th July, 1850 Captain W. L. Merewether tmBsmi?§ 
to Lieutenant Colonel H, B. Tinner, the Siipf^lntending Engineer 
in Sind a proposition for enlarging and clearing the Meerzawah, 
a largo oflshoot from the Bigaree Canal. To ensure a full out¬ 
turn for the annual Government expenditure, he I’ecommends that 
tlie Canal be put into thorough order, the channel cleared, tanks 
sloped and the spoil banks thrown back some distance and esti¬ 
mates the expenditure for these works and for making a new 
mouth at Its. 14,77L8-10. Lieutenant Colonel Turner conceives 
that a very large increase of water cannot be withdrawn from the 
Bigaree for the Meerzawah without reducing the volume of the 
water 6n the Bigaree below the junction and that the shifting 
of tlie mouth of the Meerzawah will stilUurther affect the volume. 
Lieutenant Colonel Jacob how^ever recommends the scheme and 
says, that the Bigaree is certainly able to supply the water and 
the increased drain from the main feedt. will prove advantageous. 
Drawing ofi* more water ♦down the Canal is equivalent to in¬ 
creasing its fall and thus augments the velocity of the stream.. He 
estimates that the proposed work would return 50 per cent, 
annually upon its cost. Major General C. Waddington, Chief 
Engineer of Public Works observes, that there can be no doubt 
aa to the truth of the statement of Lieutenant Colonel John 
Jacob, that the increased drain from the main feeder, consequent 




'm the clearance of the Meersiawali, will l>e ectaivaleiit to ill* 
creasing its fall, bntafc the same tim® he considers, tirat the pre¬ 
sent channel of the Bigaree Canal will he insufBcient to fnrnish 
a fall snpply both to the Meermwah and to the lower part of ita 
own channel. On the 2nd of September, 1856 the Government 
approve of the provision for the proposed cut being made in the 
genei-al statement preparatory to the next budget, and, on the 
6th Geeomher, 1856 pass a high encomium upon the merits of 
Captain Merevvethor and observe that the zeiil and energy of 
Lientenant Colonel Jacob appears to be participated in by all 
the young officers who have had the good fortune of being* sub¬ 
jected to his insiyiction. 


C^SES INSTITUTED IN THE MADRAS COURT 
OF SMALL CAUSES. 

JFh»-1866. 

Ok the 3rd February, Mr. R. E urgafss, the Ist Judge of the 
Madras Court of Small Causes forwarded to tlie Seeretary of the 
Government, Fort St. George the returns for 1856-56. The 
Court has now beep in existence for a little more than six'years 
and tlie report is for the sixth year of its establishment. I’liie 
number of eases was 22,869 of which 19,340 were instituted by 
natives ahd the remainder by Englishmen. Thus the propor¬ 
tion which English suits bear to Native suits i.s as 1 to 5 -480. 
Of the Vi'hole number of the suits instituted 13,455, i. e. more than 
half, did not involve property to a larger amount than 10 R.S, 
The Court set for 289 days and heard and decided in tiiat time 
21,985 cases. Of the remaining suits 46 were undecided at 
the end of the vear and 9,164 were compromised. Judgment 
tvas given for the plaintiff in 10,582 ca.ses and 1,155 wej:e non¬ 
suited. In 1855, 25,171 ca.scs were decided, thus 1856 shews a 
falling- off of 3186 suits for which no rea.son is assigned in the re¬ 
port, an explanation has ho-ft'ever lately been afforded which the 
Government have declared perfectly satisfactory. The amount 
Of fees and costs was Its. 52,812-1, the value of the property 
involved in the Suits instituted was Rs. 3,29,043-13-6, the amount 
repaid to suitors on account of compromised cases -Has Es. 
9,140.2-6, and the total net amount of fees actually carried to 
the credit of GoVenimenl was Rs. 43,671-14-6. The expenses of 
the Court were Rs. 75,294, thus the expenditure was Rs- 
31,622-1-6 in excess of the receipts. In 1855 the fees realized 




ia the Gasli Accounts amounted to Ks. i>lj764. 13 
therefore in that year the eKeess of expenditure over the receipts 
^’■aa coiiJsideraWy lower. 


CASES INSTitlTTED IN THE iSUPREJIE COURT SAf ALL 
' CAUSESIDE. 

' For 1856. 

Gs tlie 23d January, 1857 Mr. William A. Serle transmits 
for the iufortuatipu of Goveniment the returns of cases insti- 
tutecT in the Supreme Court Small Cause Side. In all there 
were 442 suits so instituted of which 90 involred a value of les-s 
than 100 lls. 196 a value of more than 100 Its, but lesss than 
200 Rs. and 4-2 a value of more than 400 Its. b\it less than 500 
Ra. The judgments in 204 suits were for the plaintifls, 43 were 
non-auitedj 147 were compromised, 19 remained undecided and 5 
were struck out. The maximum value litigated for in any one 
shit during 1856 was lls. 500, the minimum lls. 100 and the 
avers^e value lls. 202-13-7. The whole expeuditurB was Rs. 
11,794-14, the net receipts were 12,783-S. 


REVISION OF THE CHOWKEEBAREE ASSESSMENT, 
ZILLAH BAREILLY. 

■ N. f'F. P. Records, No, XXIX. 

_ Mr. Horne on the 28th January, 1846 reported the eoniple- 
tion of the revision of the Chowkeedai ee tax. In order that the 
nature of the revision, may be clearly understood, he gives a 
short reauru^ of what had been done previously in this fieid.’^ 
When the tax was first introduced a serious riot occurred but 
Order having been enforced “ the people seeing that the tax 
wa.s for their good submitted.” In 1844 Mr. Clarke appointed 
a Sudder p.unchayet, who increased the amount of the assessment 
25 lie. per cent. The great objection to Mr. Clarke’s method 
was, that the Sudder pmichayets usurped the functions of the 
Magistrate. This it has been Mr. Horne’s chief endeavour to 
ieraedy. A fter the revision by Mr, Clarke the tax which iiad stood 
At Rs. 945-1-6 reached lls. 1321-5-6 aaid tlie number of houses was 
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17. In 1815 however though the ntiinber of hou^esii 
borne i\poii the register had reached 21,646^ yet the amount 
of the tax had fallen off to B.s. 1^101-5-9. Nothing could prove 
more fully than this that the system was at faulty accordingly a 
revision was made and the result has heen that the number ;of 
houses on the new register ia 28,537 and the tax has nearly 
reached Rs. 2,000. The first point wddch strikes attention in 
the tabulated statements, which accompany the report, is the num¬ 
ber of fresh discovered houses amounting in all to 6,591. 'lliis 
was owing to the fact that the punchayet always formed re** 
serves, so that when any one favoured by them petitioned tlie^Ma- 
gistj'ate for a diminution in his rate of assessment, and the petition 
was refeiTed to tile punchayet, they reported accordingly and 
gave in the names of one or more of the reserves as able to 
pay the remitted tax. Thus no increase to the tax, occurred 
and the amount fell off by deaths and removals. The revi¬ 
sion of the assessment was cai’ried out in the following man¬ 
ner. First a fair copy in Oordod and .English was separate-^ 
ly prepared of the register of the first 13 gushts or divisions of 
the city. This clone, Mr. Horne, having called together the 
residents of the Mohullah by beat of drum, proceeded to tost 
the number of the houses on the register with the actual tickets 
which each resident, according to the order of Mr. Williams, was 
obliged to bcjar upon his hpuse. Objections were then proposed 
against the assessment and were heard by the punchayet under 
the sanction of Mr. Horne. The revised Oordoo copy of the 
register was afterwards posted in the most central spot of the 
city and an officerAvas appointed to shew every one their particu¬ 
lar tussessment. Mr. Horne/s rates differ but little from those' 
prepared by Mr, Chu’ke in 1844 who assessed 

MaJgoozars at tiie 

of Ry. 600, exceeUiug that sum at . ) * 

Persons receiving inontlily salaries at. Onea:’Upee per ce,ut. 

Beate in Sugar, Eiu'opc go6.k, Bankers, &o. on 

each house from.) ^ 

Punsareeg, Bealcra in brass, u-on-ware, each house K ^ 8 annas per cent. 

' ftom . . -• •- j ^ 

IV.aIers in Cloth, Shoes, TaulivalW),s, Mws, ^ g 

, Oarpenters, &c. each house, from . ) ^ 

Workmen, ... ... ... . Oneauna. 

j?,—^Thc tax is in no iastanc© to exceed two rupees. 

The chief diftbrence in the present rates is, that workmen are 
entirely exempted, gold and silver wire drawers are taxed at 
one anna per wheel instead of four annas and the rates upon 
prostitutes, shroffs, Government employees^ brahmins, fuqueemj, 
ke. have been enhanced. Up to the date of tlie Isfc report 31 
petitions against the assessment have been made to the Com- 
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In tw of these there had been mistakes, in three 
the appellants had made false statements and the remiiirider 
were men of large incomes. Mr, Horne does not con¬ 
sider that the tax weighs heavily upon the mass of the people, 
there are 28,537 houses and the present assessment only 
reaches Rs. 2000 which is less than two annas a house, or if 
the population of Bareilly which k estimatecj at 1,32,401 persons 
be considered, 2000 Bs. per aiiniim is not a large sum. The 
report then proceeds to explain how the Chowkeciaree tax is to 
he expended. In July, 1855 the cost of die: estahlishment was 
" Jls. 1000; but only the dregs of tlie population would serve 
as Chowkeedars at 3 Rs. a month, so Mr. Horne recommends 
that; their pay be increased to 4 lls. a month, this will entail an 
additional expense of 560 Rs. Mr. Horne farther proposes th«at 
the collecting establishment be increased, that the duties of 
FoUcemen, Jemadars, and Collectors of Tax be separated and 
that these should receive emoluments in proportion to the. 
extent of their division and responsibility of their office. 
These reforms entail ail additional outlay of 157 Rs. Thus 
there will he a balance of 283 Rs. for local improvements. Mr. 
Horne observes that it would he veiy deshable, did th^ fumls 
admit of it, tliat there should be 100 more Chowkeedars and the 
report concludes with some minor suggestions. The appendices 
liave been sunmiarized above. Mr. Alexander, the Commissioner 
of Rohilcund in transmitting Mr. Horne^s report to Government 
observoB, that the Chowkedaree tax has ever been unpopular with , 
the- native population and he very much doubts that the people . 

that the tax is for their owa^goocl.''^ He designates Mr. 
Ilorno^S proceedings as useful, systematic and laborious. The 
Lieutenant Governor of the North West Provinces eonsidera, that 
Mr. Hornets measures have been conducted witk great judg¬ 
ment, moderation and Mrness and that they deserve the approval 
of superior autho^ly. Mr. C. Horne in a letter dated September 
27th, 1856 supplies certain omissions in his report and observes 
tliat the revision has stood very fiiirly and ^Gnereased efficiency, 
in the Police force hiis resiilted.^^ 


SUICIDE IN BUNDELCUND; 

AT. rr. P. Becords, No. XXIX. 

O^r the 3d of March) 1856,. Dr. Clarke proceeded into the 
Bundolcund district hut owing to the extreme heat, he was coni« , 
pelled to returu after a tour of 17 days. In so short a time Dr. 
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was imable poi'sonally to enquh^e into tlie saiiifeaiy con-^ 
dvtion ot the people or to see any of those diseases said to be com¬ 
mon to the people of Bundekund, Bat^ by examining the Police 
recoi’ds from 1851 to 1855 ho has been enabled to tabulate the 
disea£4€s. He moreover held frequent conversations witli the balds'" 
luid eiideavoured to elicit from them tho native symptoms of the 
diseases known under the popular terms of ktee qola "" and hme 
BopiU^ which are assumed to be peculiar to Bundeleund and are so 
violent m their nature as to in-go those attacked to self-destruction, 
llr. Clarke considers that the ^^bciee gola^^ and baee sool/i^^ ai’o 
often nothing else but severe attacks of colic and he does not 
regard them either specific or iis peculiar to Bundeleund/^ 
Huring 5 years from 1851 to 1855, 161 persons are reported 
to have committed suicide of whom 33 were males and 128 females. 
Ill IloO ol these cases physical causes and in 46 of them moral 
causes led to self destruction. Suicide prevails most in Pimwaree 
pergunnah, where apparently the people are pooixir and are com-* 
pelted to live on food which generates abdominal disease. The 
police records ^ do not afford sufficient data to judge of the effects 
oi the seasons in developing suicidal tendencies. It is remarkable 
that more persons between the ages of ^0 and 30, both male and 
lemme, have committed suicide, than at any other period of life. 
Dr. Clarke expresses his belief that though physical and moral 
causes may be regarded as incitements, yet they in no wise ex- 
plain the pToyimcss ^ to suieide. He affirms that as a hereditary 
Unit IS passed on from parent to child, so is this peculiar habit 
ot sell destruction. The habit will continue to develop itself until 
sonie stringent and effective means are used to root it out which 
^ discovered if eveiy thaunadar werefuimish- 

ed with, a medical form at evoiy inquest. Mr. C. Chester in for¬ 
warding Dr, Clarke's repoii: to the Government of the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces thinks, that a want of moral sense and an ignorance of res¬ 
ponsibility are the remote causes for so iq^ny suicides, and 
knows 01 no remedy but education. The proximate cause is ap¬ 
parently sickness, on which account he recommends the e>stajbli4x- 
inent ot dispensaries. 

^^eport are appended certain remarks by Mr. 

I. O. Mayne and Mr. G. H. Freeling upon the same subject, but 
no new facts are elicited. Botli of these gentlemen think that to 
punish self murderers for unsuccessful attempts at crime would 
be useless and that to cure their disease, their mental capacity 
mcl means of subsistence must be improved. The Lieutenant 
Governor in an answer to the reports of Messrs. Mayne and 
I reeling considers, that every case of suicide and its concurrent 
circumstances should be noted by every Tehsildar and that penal 
inmctiou should be i*eserved for cases of hardened feeling* He 
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rccomniends the establishment of clispemarics, aiulno- 
tiiJes that the lightest assessed pergunnahs siiew the greatest num¬ 
ber of suicides* 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING TALOOEA KOTE* 

N. r. P. Records, No. XXIX. 

^ALobKA Kotc ia Pevgiinnah Ekdilla, ZillaU Futtebpoirc, con- 
sista of 16 Movizahs assessed at Bs. 18,805. 

. The tenure is extremely intricate and perplexing and to suck 
an extent have lands become subdivided, that some of the pro¬ 
prietors are responsible for an assessment of only a pie or a 
fraction of a pie. The most embarrassing of all the Mouzahs is 
Kbte Khas where a field is shared amongst some 20 proprietors. 
Sales and mortgages consequently create much perplexity and 
perhaps half a dozen proprietors will unite together to purchase 
another proprietor’s share or half of it. Each pays what he catv 
aud each becomes a sharer iu the proportion of his payment. 
The collections of this Talooka have always been effected with 
great trouble. Formerly at the time of the collection each^harer 
before the new settlement gave to the Jumokdar, his Jumoke 
Of the amount for which he was responsiblcj which would be com¬ 
posed of s large number of items of shares or parts of shares in 
all or nearly all the villages of the Talooka. The account of 
each proprietor had then to be adjusted for shares mortgaged or 
held in mortgage. The settlement did not mend matters. The 
attempt to enforce Monzaliwar collections entirely failed and the 
old .Tunioke sy-stem remained. The whole Talooka contained 
in eflect one village and it was impossible to say that any single 
Mouzah was iu balance or solvent. Now, a record of holdings 
and the distributions of proprietary right iu them have been 
made ia fourteen out of the sixteen villages and the late Eub- 
bee was collected in other villages. The Jumoke system is 
confined to only Kote Khas assessed at Es. 4,514 and Khur- 
khuv assessed at Es. 786. For the latter after innumerable 
difficulties the Khewut is being prepared and for the former 
a record of ijosses.siou is being drawn up. The Jumoke sys¬ 
tem will soon be entirely abolished. 
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SUSPENSK)N iJMDGES IN THE NORTH WEST 
PROVINCES. 


N. W. i*. Records, No. XXIX. 


Colonel J. T. Boileau observes that the great desideratum in 
Suspension Bridges is tlie substitution o.f a road-way of more 
durable materials Than those now iix use, which consist for the 
most part of beams of wood, crxisscd by planks and metalled. 
licit! Cham Suspension Bridges should be employed rather than 
^Mie cable especially in the hillb. The total amount expended 
m the annual repairs of the SiLspension B.ri(lpfes iii the North 
l\est Provinces has been Rs. ll,6d2-8-10 of which nearly a third 
was expended on the road-way. The sum expended for renewals 
.and extensive repa^ is Its. 4.8,356-7-1 and for petty repairs 

expenditure 

Po^^r'fiQ construction was 

ivB, the total expenditure is rather move than 805 

per cent, upon the cost of the construction. The statements 
contarn the details of the expenditure, cost and the time of build- 
ing Of every Susjieasion Bridge in existence in 1855, in the N.. 
vV. Provinees., 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OE THE PORT OF 

RANGOON: 


A ll imports into Rangoon pay duty at Rangoon, exoeptiii<>- 
goods for the use of the Company’s or Her Alajesty’s forces 
and those which have already paid duty atone of the Indian 
ports or are for re-exportation. 

The value of the imports from foreign ports and ports not 
subject to the Bengal Presidency was in the official year 
1855-57 Rs. 26,8t>^576-5-'2. The value of the goods which paid 
duty at Ilangoon was Its. 20,6d>701-15-l, The dutyamormted 
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The chief imports arc cattou goods, 
spices^ spirits, mattufactured Bicta)s 
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and iron. The value of the cottc^n 
goods imported was Rs. 13,51, 558-710 
and the an\ount of duty levied was Ite. 
58,059-2-101. 

The value of the Free imports by 
Sea into the Tort of Rangoon was Es. 
6,31,874-0-1 of which there was Mea¬ 
sure to the amount of Rs. l,ll,343-_ 

The imports are frotn the ^United- 
Kingdom, Straits of Malacca, Kicobar, 
Mauritius, Ceylon, Madras, the Coast 
of Africa, Antwerp, Bremen and. Hol¬ 
land. 

The accompanying table she'ws the 
relative value of the dutiable imports 
from each of the ahove places for the 
official year Rs. 1855-56 

The export trade of Rangoon may 
be considered under two heads first 
those exports which pay duty and se¬ 
cond those exports which are fre« or 
which are imports re-exported.. ^ The 
statement of the export trade of Ran¬ 
goon does not include the ports sub¬ 
ject to the Bengal Presidency. 

The total value of the exports was 
Rs. lb,.30,059-0.3. The duty levied 
amounted to lls. -46,490-0-1111. The 
principal exports are Rice, Catch, and 
Lead. The value of the Rice exported 
was Rs. 17,98,323-7-4 and the duty 
paid at the rate of one anna per 
bao- of two maunds was Rs. 
43'5140-lOfi. The value of the Cutch 
exported was Rs. 66,000-0-11 and of 
fhl lead Rs. 13,206-11-11. Upon each 
of which a duty of 3 per cent, was 


^*^'The value of the free exports to foreign 

Tint snbipet to the Bengal Presidency was Rs. 1,8.1,013. .riie m(>st 

value exported of the former wa-s Rs 18,9.)7 and of the latter 
Rs. 34,510-2-11. The Cutch had paid I'rontier Dulj. 
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The amount of specie exported Wiia 
Ks, l,06,61h-5-4 of M'luch 81^000 Hs. 
went to tlie Straits? of Malacca, tlie re¬ 
making sum Es.. 36,696-4*0 was sent 
to Madras. The value of the goods 
re-exported to Ports not subject to 
the Bengal Presidency was Eupoes 
2,2360-4-3. 

The statement appended shews tlie 
value of the exports received by ail 
foreign and Indian ports not subject 
to the Bengal Presidency. 

The total number of the ships that 
arrived at the Port of Eangoon from 
ports not subject to the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency ^Yas for the year 1855 66, 165 
posse6six)g altogetliefatonnage of67,263 
' tons. Of this number 16 were native 
craft affording a tonnage of 1526 tons 
and 35 were for Home Ports having 
a capacity for tons. 2],269|. The 
number of ships under British Colours 
wa^ 91 and their amount of tonnage 
34,435 tons and the number ofsteam- 
ers was 11 with a total capacity of 
6,10,842 tons. 

The total numbei* of square rigged 
vessels which departed during the year 
was 151 and their tonnage was 54,405 
tons. Of this number 7 steamervS of 
6,348 tons and 82 ships of 25,944 tons 
wexe under British Colours, 18 were 
native craft and 44 were from various 
foreign jjorts. 


COMMEECE AND SHIPPING OF THE POET 
OF BASSEIN. 


Iri the official year 1855-56 the total value of the dutiable 
imports into the ].>ort of Bassseiu was Es. 34,020-15-2 and 
the gross amount of duty levied was Es. 1770-1-9'J> The 
chief imports were betel-nuts md tobacco, but they were numemus 
rather than large, Diukg the same y«ar Rs, 2,08,986-5-0 
























the yal«e of the goods imj)orted for re-expoitation or for 
the use of Her Majesty’s forces and tlierefore paying no duty j 
out of this sum however, there was treasure to the amount of 
Bs. 62,9M-8. ^ ^ 

The exports by sea for 1855-5G, which paid duty, were of 
the value of Bs. 3,91,209-9-6 and the value of the free exports 
by sea was E.@. l,34v240-6-4 including treasure to the aniouht 
ot’Bs.,5800. 

The chief export is rice, of which grain (irs. 11,66,949-2.4 
valued at Bs. 3,87,915-1-4 w'ere exiwrted. The duty levied 
was 1 anna per bag of,2 maunds and the gross amount seallsed 
was Bs. 12,539-13-3. The value of the rice exported duty free 
was Bs. 70,172-7-4. By far the greatest portion of the rice 
was sent to the United Kuigdom and to the Straits Settlements. 
The amount exported to the United Kingdom was Qrs. 9,42,217 
valued at B.s, 3,00,545-0-8, that sent to the Straits Settlements 
was Qrs. 2,24,132-2-4 valued at Bs. 80,767-7-8. Goods are 
chielly imported from the United Kingdom, Arraesm, Straits 
Settlements, KicoKar, llangoon, Moulmciii, Fort St. Geoi^ge 
and Coriuga. 

The value of the imports from foreign ports and from porta 
not subject to the Bengal presidency for the oflicial year 1855-50 
is,denoted by the following table :— „ 


United King¬ 
dom. 

ArrftC&n, 

rSferaits 


Kieobftr, 


1 

A. 

0 

P. 

0 

Ktt,. A., 

ie,98a 4 

p, 

0 

Its. 

»,962 

A. 

11 

i 

P. 

2 

■ Bs. 

A; 

9 

r. 

' 0 


The United Kingdom, Arracan, Straits Settlements, Fort St. 
George, Nicobar, Bahgoon, Moultnein enjoy the export trade. 
The value of the dutiable exports to the .above places, for the 
official year 1850-57, is shewn by the accomp-aiiying table 
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->^hiring tlte - com-se of the year 76 square rigged ’vessels 
aj'rivcd. Their gross amount of tonnage was 19,48.2Vtons. 

The departui'es during the same time were 80 square rigged 
vessels with a tonnage of 16,727 tons. 


CENTRAL AND LOCAL MUSEUMS IN THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Mttdms Records, No. XKXIX, 

"SuaGEoK Edward Balfoiu’, the officer in charge of tlie Go¬ 
vernment Central Museum at Madras reports that the increasing 
popularity of the 'Museum is shewn from the increased number 
of visitors. The number of visitors during the year ending 81st 
June, 1856 was 3,68,873, two-thirds of the visitors to the 
Loiiclon Zoological Gardens in 1854 and more than those 
to Kew Gardens or the British Museum in 1855. The expendL 
ture for 1866-57 was Rs. 10,000, which gives only three pice 
for each visitor. The great change during the past year has 
been the formation of Zoological Gardens, there are now 360 
animals out of 812 which have been purchased. Catalogues of 
the minerals, in illustration of systematic mineralog v, have been 
printed, as also has the catalogue of the Molluscous'Animals in 
the Museum, now embracing 2,878 species and varieties. The 
catalogue of all tlie geological specimens has likewise been- 
completed. In obedience to the orders of the Court of Directors 
the lime-stones in tlie Madr.as territories have been esamined and 
Mr. Balfour is of opinion that the whole of the compact mag¬ 
nesian lime-stones which occur in the water she'd of tlie Kistmih 
river and its tributaries are suitable for lithographic purposes. 
These stones are capable of being delivered in Madras at a 
twentieth part of the price of the German ones, the importation 
of which should therefore he discontinued. 

No Museum had in June, 1856 been established in Bellary, 
but a Committee has been formed and there is a rc.asdUable 
hope that there will be one before tlie close of 1857. At Coim¬ 
batore, the want of a suitable building at first delayed the com- 
mencement of the Museum and the Committee are now of 
opinion that it xvill be better to assist that at Ootacamund than 
establish a fresh one at Coimbatore. 

At Cuddalore, a Museum lias been established, bnt in 1856 
there were only a few specimens and these of hut little interest. 
There is, however, a well arranged series of characteristic rocks 
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preseHted by I>i’. Burrell. Tbe Museum was opened in Pebr uar3V 
1856 in which month there were no less than .6827 visitorsj in 
June there were but 369. The expenses for the year amounted 
to Rs. 546-15-8 and the Goreniment allowance was Rs. 818-8-5. 
A house is being prepared for the Museum at Mangalore, 340 
specimens of stuffed birds from Malabar and 180 shells from 
Ceylon have already been presented. Two cases of Mineralogi- 
cal and Geological specimens have likewise been forwarded to the 
Museum, but at the time of the repoi-t had not been received. 
The expenditure during the half year ending 30th June, 1836 
was 806 Rs. 

The Ootacamuhd Museum was opened on the 19th May, 1856 
in which month there were 197 visitors and in June 270. There 
is already a considerable collection of minerals, shells and woods 
besides various stuffed birds and animals. The Rajahmundry 
Museum was opened in a shed erected at a cost of 157 Rs. on the 
7th June, 1856. The cost of a luulding suitable for a Museum 
is estimated at 4000 Rs., tbe Committee have raised for this pur- 
pose 1,000 Rs. aud have asked from Government a grant for the 
. rcraainder. Tbe amonnt expended in 1855 was Rs. 632-13-7 and 
the sum received from Government and from private subscrip¬ 
tion was Rs. 1218-11-5. From the 1st Jamxaiy, to tbe 30th June, 
1856 the expenditure was Rs. 225-2-4 and the receipts were^Rs: 
375-4 of which 275 Rs. were received from Government. 

At Saugor on the 28th of July, 1856 no Museum had been e-s- 
tablished but a prospectus bad been issued requesting subscrixi- 
tious. Tbe country is well adaixted for geological and minoralo- 
gical research. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Madras Ikcords, No. XXJlTX. 

According to Dr. Montgomerie, the word Gutta Perclia ri 
pure Malayan, gutta meaning tbe concrete juice o(^ a plant and 
pereba the name of the tree from which the juice in question is 
obtained. The tree which yields gutta percha is a native of the 
shores of Malacca, where the natives construct whips, buckets 
aud vessels of various kinds out ofi^he hardened juice. The first 
person “who noticed the native use of this substauce was Dr. 
Moxitgomerie in 1842. The tree which produces this substance 
is .from 40 to 60 feet high and three or four fept in diameter. 
Its foliage is of a pale green colour on the iqiper side aud covered 
with reddish brown hairs beneath. The tree flourishes luxuri- 
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in alluvial tracts at the foot of lulls. It is fomid in A 
Travancore forests under the name of Paucliontee und in the 
forest tracts of Cochin it is Galled Pauly and on the cardainoiu 
table land Thempuilay. The native method of procuring the 
juice is most clestructivc, They fell the tree and then make 
rings in the bark at clistances of 10 or 12 inclres^ under each tliey 
place a cocoanx\t Bhell as the rccex>tacle for the milky sap, which 
l)€gins to flow instantly. Tine sap is collected in bamboos and 
boiled in order" to drive off the watery particles. At Singapore, 
where the tree was formerly abundaut, oiily a few small phiTits 
are to be found. Dr. Oxley estimates the produce of one tree at 
trom 6 to 20 cattie§b,so that taking the a verage of It) catties, it will 
require the destruction of 10 trees to produce one picuh 
Now from 1st January, 1846 to July, 1847, 6918 piculs were 
exported from Singapore, consequently 69,180 trees must liave 
been destroyed. Gutta Perclia is the best and easiest application 
for the tnanagement of fractures and from its great strength is 
peculiarly adopted for water conveyance. It has been found to 
possess high insulating power^"" and is thus useful in electrical 
experiments but perhaps the most ingenioua adaptation of the 
sidistance is to making stereotype plates. A mould is taken by 
pressure, of a page of type in Gutta Percha, from this mould a 
ciist is obtained on a cylinder of Gutta Percha and from this last 
the printing is carried on. The cylinder and mould are both 
made in about an hourThe other uses of gutta percha are 
too numerous to be mentioned here. 

MATERIALS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY 
FOR GRIND-STONES. 

Madras Secords, iVb. XXXIX, 

On the 24th May, 1856, Mi% Balfour submits to Goverament 
the results of his investigations'as to the materials useful for grinding 
and polishing mineral or metallic substances which are to be found 
itx the Madras territories. Prom North Arept S’specmiena have been 
received into the Central AHisemn andjudging from the extensive 
tracts of fossiliferous rocks pet with in South A rcot, this dis¬ 
trict will probably be found capable of furnishing from its sand¬ 
stone and schistose sti’ata, materials suitable for grind-stones and 
In the Bellary District there are lime-stone, clay and 
ohlorite slates, and sand-stone strata of the Palfcozoic period, 
with solitary hills of granite rocks rising abruptly from the level 





easterly and westerly db?cction,” Neatly the whole of Cuddapah 
“ consists of Palaeozoic rocks, clay-slatcs, &c. the prevailing- 
colour of which is blue; lime-stones compact and granular, and 
sand-stones capping the highest hills. There are very few speci¬ 
mens of thesse rocks in the Museum, hut it may bo stated, ge- 
nerally, that hone-stones may he had almost throughout this large 
district.” The greater portion of Chingleput consists of Plutonic 
rocks and one or two specimens of rock suitable for grinding pur¬ 
poses have been found and lodgetl in the Central Museum. 
Ganjam and Hydrahad specimens have also been obtain¬ 
ed and the Guntoqr district consists of sedimentary rocks, 
lime-stones, clay-slates and sand-stones; “ many of the lime-stone.s 
are compact, some of them ornamental and fit to be used as mar¬ 
bles; some promise to answer as hone-stones, and some as litho¬ 
graphic stones.” The prevailing rocks in Kurnool are compact 
lime-stones, sand-stones and clay-stones. The whole country 
could furnish slabs more or less suitable for hone-stones. 

The hand specimens of sand-stones from Madura, now in the 
Museum, are all' too small to allow of decided opinion as to 
their properties, but there are some rocks which merit attention. 
Mysore, Nellore, Rajahmundry and the Saugor and Nerbadda 
territories all furnish materials both for grind-stones and whet¬ 
stones. Mv'. Balfour observes with regard to the Malayan Pe- 
ninsidathatit may be safely predicated that many .saiid-stones wdl 
he discovered therein suitable for grind-stones, and that one speci¬ 
men has been received from Singapore. The Corundums of the 
Madras Pi-esidency are not unworthy of notice. Their applica¬ 
tions as gi-iuding and polishing materials are well known to the 
natives, -who use them in mass or mixed in lac. The origin of 
the word “ corundum ” is unknown. Sapphire, corundum and 
emery are only surpassed in hardness by the diamond and 
the only difference between the two latter seems to be that co¬ 
rundum contains no oxide of iron. The selling price of emery 
in London is from £10 to £1.5 a ton, and corundum i.s bought 
bv Arab merchants at Mangalore and TelHclierry, at from £4 
to £12 a ton, according to its quality. Corundum is found in 
Salem, North Arcot, Mysore and Trayancore. In Southern Indua 
garnets, onN one variety of which is x'aluablc as a gem, are al¬ 
most universally employed by the cutler, they are howmver very 
inferior to the coniiidum in hardness. Garnets are very com- 
tbe Sniithem n.aits of India and in the Hydrabad domi- 
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of good quality. There is an appendix to the report 
on ‘^abnmve and grinding nmteriats'' being extracts front 
Holtzapfteh 'Volume IIL Lieutenant Newbokl, r* s. reports 
upon the mines of corundum at Kulkairi and aolhuskiUy. The 
mines lie about forty-five miles north-^vest of Seriugapatam, 
those at Kulkairi are a series of excavations varying from two 
to twelve feet in depth. The corundum is thrown ont;^ cleaiv 
ed and separated by the miners into four classes, namely, 
the red, the white, the scraps of both aiid the refuse. Tlie 
first three form the article of commerce which is carried to 
Mangalore^and Tellicherry. In 1842 the siim paid for wbrkv 
ing the mines wj# 530 Cariteray pagodas for 2 years, Eine 
rubies have from time to time been discovered in many of the 
corundum localities, Lientenant jSTowbold observes, tliat greeii 
garnet is of very rare occurrence and that the only locality on 
which he ever discovered it, was in the Salem district at Sam 
kerydroog. Mr. Balfour having been requested by the late 
Military Board to turnisli information regarding the grind-stones 
and hoiiC-stones of Southern India adds to his report selections 
from various books in the belief that it may be of some value 
to collect together all that is known concerning these implements 
and the modes of preparing and using them. 


MEMOIR ON THE AMRAWUTTI SCULFrURES, 
Madras Records, No, XXXIX. 

In the year 1801 and in the course of his duties as vSurveyor 
General, Colonel Mackenzie heard of Sculptures in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ongq], with an intimation that they were Jaina in 
kind. These antiquities were at Amresvaram, which place he ac¬ 
cordingly determined to inspect. Colonel Mackenzie discovered se¬ 
veral sculptured slabs and published an account of his proceedings. 
Many of these marbles were brought down from Amrawutti in 
the Guutoor Collectorate to Madias by the Honorable Mr. Elliot 
and at the time that this report was written u ere lying in the 
Central M useum—exposed to the forenoon sun. Many of these 
mai'bles are of great beauty and some contain inscriptions of 
which a facsimile was published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The report liei*e proceeds to describe the 
designs upon the Sculptures brought to Madras by Mr. Elliot of 
which there are 90, Other Sculptures have been brought from 
Masulipatam and are fully described. The Rev. W. Taylor in 
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ikis- itipoi't upon tlie marbles appears to consitler tliat the Pali oi 
Ceylon should be taken as the basis for the interpretation of tha 
inscriptions upon the Scnlptnres. In his opinion “ Amrawutti” 
means “pag'us iinmortalis/’ The site ol the town is on the 
river Krishna N.N.W. from Guntoor and not in the Berar 
province as is stated in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, ¥ol. 
VI No. 63. Some of the Sculptures may be safely dated as 
posterior to Krishna Baja’s coivquest of Kpndavida and Cuttack 
in A. ». 1514-15. Only one tablet appears to bear a date and 
the power of the two letters used is not known. When the 
Sculpture is coarse the date is probably about a. d. ^ 1,000;. 
There is nothing to shew that the Ainrawutti principality w'as 
earlier than the rise of the power at Warankal and that seems 

not to have been earlier than about A. n. 800. 

All Jama hooks are stated to have been destroyed when the 
people were massacred, w’ith the one exception of the Araara- 
cosha, a lexicon of Sanscrit, still in popular use. The 'l amil 
Niffandu is another exception and at Madura th(viV«te%fflr, an 
ethic compositioti was spared when other Baudcllia books were 
burnt. It is therefore in vain to seek elsewhere than among 
the temples and hierophants to find any remains of the Jainas, 
of the people who built Amrawutti. There seems to be 
but little reason to doubt but that they were some how or 
other more closely identified with the Greeks than with tlie 
Hindus. Their Sculptures were Grecian in type, and their in¬ 
scriptions heal* both Greek and Amrawutti letters. Besides the 
religions of the Greeks and Jainas were fitted to harmou’se. 
In deifying men both agree, only the Greeks beatify warriors and 
the Jainas beatify mnachs. The Greeks would seem to have 
‘‘descendants still in India, known as Lebbis or Jonacas; who 
though Mussulman use the strictly vernacular languages. The 
terms Jonaca and Yavana are from a common derivation, as 
iMvana is derivable from/onw; and the 7owia«.,s, the oldest of 
the Greeks, evinced by their name, their connexion witli 
the farther east and their having been on one side of 
an early and great schism, which has left ramifications down 
to our day and in which Bauddhas and Jainas bore tbeir 
part. The Saivas held to the opposite side and were 
the adversaries, and in various instances, the extermina¬ 
tors of the Jainas.” However, whatever may have been 
the doctrine or practice of the Jainas whether they worship¬ 
ped women or snakes, tlie nine planets or the five elements 
deified, it is impossible not to pi ty their fate. “ The Ihartholo- 
rnew tocsin^ it would seem, was first sounded at Kalyana of the 
western when the two Basavas, after founding a 

strange caricature of the A'awa system, proceeded to urge their 
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to exterminate the opposite sy stem of ilic Jainm : king 
and people thence falling victims to fanatic rage,. Kext foilow- 
ing appear to have been the affairs at Warankal and 
Aboiit that period an agent from the norths known in the South 
by the name otBampmiiar, to Madura, caused Kuna Pmu 

(Uyim to become a Smm, and to exterminate the 
destroying their books, one only eKcepted* About the same 
time occurred the massacres of JainM \i\ \X\e Tondmnmdalam 
uuder Adonila, and later rulers. Here, the crushing in oil-mills 
yym the ordinary mode. Appar a Jaina and a '"ramil poet.. 
He turned Saitm and went about, with others^ singing chants 
ixt honor of distinguished fanes. He relented ; and went back 
to his early credence; and was crushed to death ju an oil-mi IK 
in order came the tragedy under Pratapa /iwrfrai in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Arnmvati. The phra^ea ''mild 
Hindus'^ and "tolerant Bralrnmns^’ were coined by individuals* 
Who only saw sycophants crouching before couqiieror.s, and 
fawning where they dared not to bite. But the history, at 
least of the Peninsula* as far m it has been developed, sternly 
rejects such terms; especially as regards Saims and ultra ; 

numbering these last among the fiercest of fanatics, as relent-^ 
less pwsecutors, afid the most violent in the work of humau 
destruction, There is an appendix attached to the report con¬ 
tain ing various extracts upon the Bactrian kings and the traces 
of tlicir power in India. 


THE MADRAS RAILWAt POR 1865. 

Madras Records^ No. XL. 

Th) 5 first sod was cut on the 9th June, 185S and the, whole of the 
line from Madras to the western coast has been divided into 17 
compartments. The report opens udth an extract from the 
minutes of consultation dated the 10th July, 1856. life there 
said " although the exq)ectatibns formed in regau'd to the rapid pro^ 
gross of the line have not been realized to their full extent, the 
Government cannot but regard the results of the past year as on 
the whole satisfactory. At the beginning of the year the Com¬ 
pany was authorized to commence work upon 70 miles, and at 
the close of the year operations were extendikl to 169 miles ; 
the average amount of earthwork done durin^^ each month of 
the yew' was 2,34,509 cubic yards, and of | masonry 4,446 
cubic yardsThe rules providing for the protection of the 
Ryots and for facilitating the traninfer of l^d have worked 


but the reluctance of contractors to come forwanl fof the 
fi?upp.ly of sleepers is still a subject of atixicty. There have 
beeh, houwer, 1,07,977 sleepers supplied during* the year 
against 38,475 of the previous year, at an aggregate cost of 
Jls. 3,35,785, being at the rate of Bs. 3-l'«9 the sleeper.’^ The 
*t)Upply of stores from England has been very large, their value 
being estimated at 281 lakhs of rupees, amongst them were 8 
liocomotive Engines, 53,000 lengths of rail and IJr Uc of Chairs 
the two latter xlrtieles weighing in the aggregate nearly ISjOCMO 
tons. The progress made in the first Division has not been ra¬ 
pid as there was reason to expe<it it might have been. This is at¬ 
tributed, and mth truth, to extensive works having been under¬ 
taken by Crovernmeut in the District of North Arcot ivliich 
haturally reduced the supply of labour. The Government leiun 
rvith Satisfiiction, however, that in all ordinaiy cases Railu^ay 
works in this part of India may be completed within two years 
from their actual commencement/^ The Consulting Engineer in. 
a letter dated 19th June, 1856 observes that the proceedings 
of the Government Railway Department have, with one excep¬ 
tion Imen confined to the supervision of the proceedings of 
the Madras Railway Company/^ At the close of 18o4 1$ 
EiigmecrB were employed by the Railway Company and 
in 1856 thefr number was increased to 17. The sanctj^ircil 
expenditure in the Engineer's Department, exclusive of esta¬ 
blishments amounted to Its. 10,43,312-6-6 whilst the pay of the 
Engineer's Establishment was Ils. 3,35,336-15-6. The cost of 
euperintendeuce has been to the expenditure as 1 to 4. The 
cost at wdiieh the several descriptions of work have been 
executed during the year under review was satisfactory, but 
the progress of the work from Coimbatore to BeyjK)re wasS not 
%'ery great. The llailway authorities have during 1855 con¬ 
tinued the practice adopted from the commencement of execut¬ 
ing the works by their own servants, the native contractors 
being mCii with little capital ai\d no enterprise. The District 
Engineers are of opinion that so long as they have recourse to day 
labour and arrange for the regular payment of wages the work 
will prosper and there will be no deticieimy of labour. The Loco¬ 
motive DexwtmCnt organized at the beginning of 1855 has 
progressed satisfactorily and there are now a good set of native 
smiths'^ who work after the English manner witli English tools. 
The work turned out by native artisans is exceedingly good. Bet¬ 
ter work could scarcely be done any where and though tire work¬ 
men are slow yet they improve greatly as tfiey become better 
acquainted with the nature ol their work. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Madras Railway iii India 
arc shewn by the accompanying table 


Statment showing the Receipts and Ewpmditwre in InMafiont the cimmencement mnctioned 
' ^p to ihe Zlst Becemher^'l^h^, 
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- bif the 20th of December, 1854, Mr. Smalley delivered over 
the charge of his ofEoe as Agent to Major Jenkins and before 
doing so he submitted a statement of expenditure and work 
■performed and stated that his object as-Agent in India has been, 
to furnish the Board with regular reports and that he has 
without one intermission transmitted an account of his proceed¬ 
ings twice every month. The Governor in Council in a 
minute dated 3rd January, 1855 records his approbation of the 
manner in which the- duties of Agent have l>een performed by 
Mr. Smalley during 1853 and 1854. Correspondence which 
dates between December, 1'854 and-'J-uly, 1865.upon the current 
construction accounts follows Mr. Smalley’s Report, The corres¬ 
pondence is of a most diffuse character; and perhaps the 
only point worthy of notice is that which refers^ to delay 
in the payment of salaries. Mr. Bruce, the Chiet Engineer states 
that the salaries due for April; 1855 had not'been paid on the 
18th of June- and that there was no detention of the accounts 
in his office. Mr. Bruco observe,s that ho has paid tfie .salaries 
of many of the workmen or they would-have been in open 
rebelliou and remarks that the witliholdiug of the fundis 
is an undue exercise of power and is calculated' to in- 
jure the undertaking. The delay appears to have occurred 
in the office of Mr. T. Jenkins, the Agent who-states 
that he has “ no hopes of being able to transmit the wages state¬ 
ment for sanction, with more expedition at any future period 
than at present.’’ The Agent therefore recommends that there 
he an advaiM;e to him of 5,000'Rs. in addition to the 15,000 Rs. 
already advanced for contingent expensed; This advance is sanc¬ 
tioned' by the Governor in Council but at the same time a hope 
is expressed that an improvement on the present system will 
take plac'e as to render such an arrangement unnecessary. The 
correspondence upon the " advances construction accounts” dates 
from December, 1854 to December, 1865. On the 3rd January, 
1855 the Government complained of the k-regularity of “ leaving 
to the last moment demands for funds which it is expected the 
Government are to place at tlie disposal of the Chief Railway 
Engineer at a few moment’s notice, vithont having before them 
the necessary accounts as a guide for their proceedings.” In 
a minute dated Rie 19th June, 1855 the Government determine 
that no advance “shall be sanctioned until the staking out of the 
line is completed, and siirveysplaced in the hadids of the Collector, 
and that, as a general rule, fw the future, no part of the line shall 
he commenced until the limits of the land required are marked on 
the»ronnd,andtheCo]lcctor has given his consenttothe commence- 
ment of the work.” The Government again anirtiadverts upon 
the ^reat delay in the transmission of the accr.uuts and complam; 
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irregttlarity ^vitfi wiiich the works have been carried t>n> hi- 
asniuch m in many districts they have been commeiiceii with¬ 
out the required preliminary surveys having been sent in and 
without any autliority written or verbal. The correspondence 
upon the expenditura in District VI. from Jana, to August 1855 
needs no retnark. With regard to the large unadjusted cash bal- 
ances which remain from time to time in the Engineer Depart¬ 
ment it is deemed advisable by the Gonaulting Engiae^^^ 
duplicate accouuta of the distribution of the monies be for¬ 
warded to the office of the Agent. Thus the knowledge of tim 
distribution of the money will not be dependent upon tht life 
of the Chief Engineer or upon the records in Iris office. 

In the correspotff^uice upon the accounts of the Locomotive 
Department nothing is worthy of notice either as regards the 
accounts or the advances. 

On the 19th June, 1855, the Consulting Engineer requested 
the Agent to submit a report upon the relative cost of carriages 
made by contract in Calcutta and those made by Messrs. Simpson 
and Co, in Madras. In Calcutta the contractor makes the 
, whole carriage excepvt the iron work and fittings, wherea® Mesisrs* 
Simpson and Co. make the bodies with fittings, but do not sup¬ 
ply the under-frames. A report was accordingly forwarded and 
it wa.s found that the cost of a first class Railway Carriage at 
Calcutta exclusive of springs, wheels and under-frame iron work 
was Es, 3,170 whilst the cost at Madras for the same ivas lls. 
8,800. 

The Agent agreeably to the command of the Board of 
Directors submits a report upon the audit of Railway accounts 
in India. He observes that the shareliokleis of the Madras 
Ibailway Company have appointed two auditore to examine and 
report upon the truthfulness of the acxmunt as submitted to 
the Director^ for the sanction of the shareholdei’s. Copies of 
all acemrnts and vouchers, are sent from this Honae, -wliere they 
arc again entered in the Home books of the Company. These 
accounts are all previously submitted to the Government, and 
are sanctmied. This fact does not appear to have been known 
to the Directors, as in consequence of tin? Auditors having re¬ 
ported their inability to give a complete audit of accounts in 
England of the monies $x^€int in India, they suggeste^l that a systenr 
of check, similar to that followed in Bengal, should be mlopted iu 
Maclras and sent a copy of the rules of the Bengal Railwaj^ casli 
accounts. The accounts of the Company are, of course, to be kept 
in two separate sets of Books, the one being the capital 
account” and the other the reveutie accoimt.” The ^'capital, 
account’^ shows the amount received f>y the Agent, from the 
Governuie'ut Treasury. These sums aiu distributed by the 





to the Heads of Departments, as authoriaed by_ the 
Govertitneiit, whose receipts become the Touchers for issue 
in the Chief Accountant's Office. Those officials are required 
to submit appropriation statements, showing, under separate 
heads, how they have expended the sums placed at their disposal, 
together with vouchers in support of every issue to clear their 
accounts. The Chief Accountant is responsible that all Accounts 
are carefully checked, and examined; if found correct, they 
are forwarded for the sanction of the Goveriimpt, on receipt of 
which, and not before, are the accounts entered in the Ledgers of 
the Goinpany. In the department of the Chief Engineer, conduct • 
ing the operations, as is done on the Madras Railway, without tire 
intervention of Contractors, large sums have necesa^ly to he 
placed in his hands and those of his subordinates. But it is not desi¬ 
rable that this practice should be followed in any other Department 
of the Company. In the store department, the bills of venders 
for stores, or materials, are first examined by the General Store- 
heeper and passed as correct, and brought to account; the bills 
are then cheeked in the Chief Accountant’s Office, and if the 
charges are unexceptionable, a cheque for the amount is given 
by the Agent, in the Finance Department, for the amount of 
the ;Bill---inontkly these sums arc entered in a general state- 
meat, and submitted for sanction, All sums received by the 
Railway Company’s Servants, on account of Traffic, must be sen* 
intact, without any deduction whatever, to the Chief Accountant’s 
Office daily, or oftener, in boxes constructed for the purpose ; 
the money will be accompanied by a cash statement, these, on 
receipt, will be examined by the cashier, and placed to the credit 
of each Station Master, The total amount received on the day 
will be forwarded to the Bank, and monthly the total a- 
mount received, will be paid into the Goveimment Tiea- 
snry, without any deduction w'hatever. For payment of 
expenses for working the line, application will be made 
to the Government to place such a sum as may be necessary at 
the disposal of the Agent, or General Manager, who in the 
monthly, statement will show his appropriation of the money.” 
To the reimrt are appended the “ Railway cash account rules.” 
The Consulting Engineer remarks upon the Agent’s letter that 
the " duty of ‘ auditors’ in England, spoken of by Alajor Jenkins, 
is not exactly that w'hicli we understand to be performed in an 
audit office under Government. An auditor in England is em- 
ployed, for tlffi occasion, to look through the Imoks, to compare 
the entries with the vouchers, to examine the calculations, and 
compare the actual with the recorded cash balances. Ho 
does not trouble himself with the propriety of 'the several 
charges ma/ds. In India the duty ot au audit office is to 
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^airline niiuvitely tlie detailed caiculatioiiy, and the chai*ge» 
checking the latter to the fractional part of a rupeev Cotrsider- 
ing the natuiT^ of the operations of this Railway Company^ it is 
manifest that their auditors must be iu Jingiand; and it i$ 
equally clear that all they require, in confirmation of the ac¬ 
counts sent from this country, aa'e vouchers furnished with the 
attestation of the Government Officer/^ The minute detailed 
examination of accounts common to Govei'ument Audit OflQces 
is the peculiar province of railway establishments. The Govern¬ 
ment officer should merely exercise a general control over the 
expenditure and have regard to totals rather than particulars. 
If the Government ^Svere to establish axi ofiice for the purpose 
of auditing, in tils' Indian sense, that is miuutely checking all 
the calculations in the numerous accoants connected with 
the Railway transactions, they would be in fact doing a portion 
of the very work for which the Railway Company is formed, 
and for which they arc furnished with expensive establish¬ 
ments/^ Tlie observations of Colonel Pears were approved of 
by the Governor in Council and submitted to the Board of Pi- 
rectors. The report contains correspondence upon the esti- 
inatesforNos. 3 and 7 divisiouvs, upon ^‘staking oat/Vprogress 
PormE. fortnightly reports, jirogress of works in district 14 axid 
proceeds. 

The estimate for the bridge at Royapoorani was 33,000 R». 
the bridge consists of 6 inches of 25 feet each and the total length 
measured between the faces of the abutments is 172 feet 6 inches. 
The estimate for the canal bridge was Rs. 8,000 and the amount 
sanctioned by Government was Rs. 11,137-1 whereas the amount 
actually expended was Rs. 22,209'0-11. Upon which the Chief 
Engineer remarks. ^^This bridge has cost a great deal more than 
it sliould have done, and more than it would have done, had we 
had an experienced man in charge of it.*^ Tim cost incurred a- 
bove the estimate was occasioned by the very treacherous and 
difficult character of the foundation, by the much larger than an. 
ticipated cost of granite and laterite and by the carelessness of the 
accounts taken of materials delivered. It is however satisfactory 
to. know that the work has been well done arid completed for one- 
third of the sum it would have cost iu England. The total amount 
expended upon Cortilliaur bridge was Rs. 74,257 whereas the 
sanctioned estimate \vas Rs, 55,518-14-2. The cxccskS of the ex¬ 
penditure over the estimate was owing to the increase of the cxibi- 
cal content of the work from cubic yards 6881 to cubic yards 
11,469 and to the despatch obliged to be used to complete it before 
the monsoon. The Chief Engineer observes that the bridge is 
the first workof the kind in that part of India and was both well 
and quickly clone. Under these circximstaiices the Government 



^^tioned tlie exponcliture. The estimate for the bridge over 
the road between Arcot and Chittoor was lls. 4,025. The sketch 
and estimate for the Caiivery bridge had not at the other time of 
the report been forwarded. Some rail girder bridges have been 
erected in the 1st Section, District 7, these were carefnlly tested 
and the result was as follows. With the driving wheel of the 
Engiae over the centre of the Girder, deflexion five-tenths of an 
ineb/at a speed of 10 miles per hour five-tenths of an inch, 

at aspeed of 15 miles per hour ib. do. 

at a speed of 20 miles per hour elevmi*twentieths do. 

■ at a speed of 30 miles per hour ib, do. 

at a speed of 50 miles per hour ib. do" 

Permanent deflexion none :—no appearance of movement in 
the wall plates, or masonry?^ 

The correspondence relating to the sleepers contains nothing 
of interest with the exception that to preserve the timbe)!^ from 
rotting and from the attacks of the white-ants corrosive isub- 
limate, sulphate of copper, chloride of zino and ai’senite of 
potash have been proposed. Difficulty has been experienced not 
only in obtaining sleepers but in obtaining timber for rolling 
stock. The agent therefore in 1855 applied for permission to 
purchase 1,00,000 cubic feet of timber at a cost of 70,000 Rupees 
being the estimated amount required for the construetion of 
roiling stock from May, 1855 to May, 1856. The Gbverimie»it 
authorised the advance of 70,000 Bs. for the purchase of the 
timber. a letter from the Board of Directors of this Com¬ 

pany, dated the 29th March last, it is stated that it appeared 
to the Board to.be most desirable, in order to prevent any error 
in the description of materials and machinery supplied for 
the Electric Telegraph Department, that, if possible, they 
should bo obtained through the Government, as, in this way, 
uniformity of construction and working throughout the chain of 
Indian Telegraphs, to which importance is so deservedly attach¬ 
ed, will be most effectually secured.^^ 

On which account the Agent applied for wire and instnrments 
from the Electric Telegraph Department of the Government. Nei¬ 
ther wire nor instriiment could be supplied from the public stores 
to the Madras Railway Company. 

On the 9th Pebruary, 1855, the Consulting Engineer was 
instructed to take measures for ascertainirig whether certain 
levels taken by Lieutenant Tyrrell between Vaniembaddy 
and the Mooroor Pass and which- had been questioned by 
Mr. Beattie one of the Engineers were correct. The Con- 
siilting Engineer came to the conclusion that Tyrrell 

did his work generally well, though there may have been some 
errors in his levels, more than there should have been, his line 



was well selected^ and his work, wliere dis]}wied by Mr. Lathain^ 
way correct, moreover he was not aiisw^erable for the errors in 
the plans noticed by Mr. Beattie/^ 

The estimate for the buildings of the Madras Temiiuil 
station was llSv 8,59,121-5-10. lT\e estimate provides for six 
good sheds at n cost of lis. 55^836, a passenger^s shed the 
estimate of which was Ks. 99,907* 10-2 and other building's. 
The Consulting Engineer remains that sufficient solidity sUoidd 
be given to the roof and that azTangements should be made 
for closing the ends of the station when necessary. These 
precautions should he taken on account of the great' vio¬ 
lence of the storjag in India. Some idea of the force of the 
wind may be formed from the fact that in November, 1846, 
the anemometer of the Government Observatory in Madras 
broke after registering a pressure of 40 lbs. to the foot, while cal¬ 
culations made shew that the pressure of the Avind must on tliat 
occasion have bcpi 57 lbs. to the loot. OAving to some mistake 
in the construction of the station buildings the platform Avaa 
constructed 3 feet 6 inches below the level of the carriage 
lloGr, on this account an additional outlay of Its. 34,151 was 
rendered necessary and the platform shed Avas separated from the 
shitibn buildings. The report contains a cwrespondence upon 
the estimates for small Stations which amounted in nil to Ks. 
89,831-4-0. 

During the year there was some delay in the transmission of 
the store ami Avorkshop'^ accounts. T he total receipts up to 
Slst December, 1854 Avere Its. 1,15,000 of Avhicli lbs. 67,000 
Avere left in the shape of stores and raw material. The Govem- 
inenfc in remarking upon the unsatisfactory niature of the returns 
desire to impix^ss upon the Agent that it is his duty to see that 
complete and accurate returns of the Raihvay stores kuil the out¬ 
turn of the 'vi^orkshops aie duly rendered iu future, and to for- 
Avard them without delay for submission to Government/^ TJie 
report contains the correspondence upon the buildi'ngs for the 
Locomotive department for which a shed was ordered to be 
erected at an estimated cost of Ks. 10,910. The ludes for taking. 
land required for the construction of the railway are 1st, That 

all land required for incidental purposes connected with the Kail- 
Avay be taken by the ilailway Commissioner. 2nd, That such land, 
if within the prcserilKxl limits, be taken under Act XLII. of 
1850; if otherwise, by priArate bargain, when reasonable terms can 
be obtained. 3rd, Tbat. the contmetors be at liberty, us l^reto- 
fore, to take earth for bricks or ballast from the land given to 
the Eailvvay Company for side cuttings, spoil banks, or other 
purposes, but that tliey be required to pay rent tor all land that 
may be taken expressly ibr iheu' own use. Subsequently, it Avas 
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''Iry tlie Government of as jj«r Secretary Mr. 

’s letter, No. 1179, tlated 8rd November, 1854. That wheti 
tlie works are being constructed by the officers of the Eailway 
Company, the price of extra land reqtrired for brick mabiiigj or 
other incidental purposes, should be psud by the Ilailway Com¬ 
pany, as it would have heen, paid by contractors, had the works 
been let to contract.” Some dissatisfaction was felt hy Govern^ 
nient at land having heen taken possession of, in the Salem I>js* 
'teict before it was regularly transferred. 

The Gorrespondence upon land compensation contains but few 
point-s worthy of notice. The land required for the way and 
works is conveyed by Govenrment under the deed of contract 
but all other whether for brick yields, ballast pits or otlierwise 
is paid for bv the Railway Company, In tluj statement land 
for these two” pniqroses is kept distinct. It has ever been the 
aim of Government that the owners of the land should receive 
compensation with all due despatch and it appears that with the 
single exception of the North Arcot District their wishes were 
toierahly well carried ont. With regard to the site of a 
Terminus on the '^vestern coast Mr. Bruce preferred Beypopr to 
Cochin though the latter is a more populous place and has a better 
harbour. Beypoor w-as selected inasmuch as it is eonreniently 
near to Calicut, the capital of Malabar, besides Beypoor is a 
place easy of access for ship’s boats and the “ anchorage withttUt 
IB excellent.” The report contains the list of Stations sanc¬ 
tioned by Government between Madras and tho Mooroor Pass, the 
I'Ules for Engineers, framed with special reference to the precau¬ 
tions to be observed in interfering with property before all the 
arrangements have been made regarding compensation, and the 

correspondence commenting upon these rules. 

With regard to the employment of native labour, the Con¬ 
sulting Engineer is of opinion that there is nothing that natives 
w ill not be found capable of performing when once instructed. 
“They are quick, and wdlling to learn ; but, in their present 
state, they require, unfortunately, not only first teaching, but 
subsequent close watohing—one of their most prominent failings 
being a carelessness of the quality of their work, anti a short¬ 
sighted disregard of their reputation. In regard, therefore, to 
the Engineer and Docomotivo departments, I conceive that all or¬ 
dinary maauariabour may and ought to 1)6 supphed from among 
the natives ; that, for sometime to come, not only must Super¬ 
intendents and Foremen be supplied from England, but there 
should be men specially appointed, in the workehips, to the iiu- 
mediate charge of one or more of the more valuable tools, ao- 
cording to their character, whether planning, drilling, shaping, 
sawing machines, or others. These cannot yet, be wholly trust- 


-m in tlie hands of natives although they may be used by them 
under such supervision. In the meantime, the Agent has made 
an excellent hegimiing, in the formation of a pupil establish- 
inent, under the Locomotive Superintendent, where young 
men, natives of the country, having passed the required ex¬ 
amination, will receive such practical instruction as shall fit 
them, in a few years, for those duties to which it appears at present 
necessary to appoint men from home.” A regular scheme for 
the travelling allowances of the Railway officials ha.s been drawn 
tip and submitted for approval. During the year 1855 an appli- 
cation was made for soldiers as plate-layers, but the Governinent 
decided that the Jiailway Company shonld in every case make 
tlieir own arrangements for the supply of labour and that it was 
opposed to the intention of the Hon’ble Court to place any 
of their servants at the disposal of the Railw'ay Company. 
If Commanding Officers, however, choose to grant leave to 
their men they may he employed. With regal’d to the 
proposed junction of the Madras and Bombay Railways the 
Governor in Council on the 21st May, 1855 decided that it was 
premature to send any Engineer to arrange “ where the proposed 
lines from the two Presidencies should meet, until it was decided 
by the Government of India whether the work of forming the 
Railway, over the 80 miles of Nizam’s territory lying between 
the Kistuah and Toombnddra rivers should be confided” to the 
Bombay or Madras Railway Companies. 


REPORT ON THE EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE 
MADRAS TERHITORIES. 

For i855-5G. 

On the 26th of July, 1856, Mr, W. E. Underwood submits a 
report for the official year 1855-56, to the Secretary of the Boml 
of .Revenue, Port St, George upon the External Commerce of 
the Madras Presidency. 

The accounts for 1855-56 were transmitted three months after 
the termination of the official year and would have been sub¬ 
mitted earlier if the printed blank statements had been ready. 

! The monthly expense of the establishment allowed for com¬ 
piling the Madras Returns is Rs. 619 which is Rs. ,51-13-4 less 
than the expenditure for the same object in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, wdiilst the task is more laborious. 

The subjoined statement exhibits the transactions of the year 
1855-56, as compared with the preceding year 





Totalj 
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Totai^ 


Re-Exports,—Merchandize, 

Grand Total, /Merchandize, 

L Treasure, 

Tot^\ 
Net lucres 


1854-55. 

1855-5 6. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

Rupees. 

1,91,24,962 

64,81,955/ 

Rupees* 

%31,83,876 

1,37,16,696 

Eiipees. 

40,08,914 

72,34,741 

Rupees^ 

3J 

3,56,06,917 

3,68,50,572 

1,12,43,665 

33 

2,39,48,083 

82,06,956 

2,91,70,903 

44,18,750 

52,22,822 

37,88,206 

3,21,55,039 

3,35,89,655 

32,22,822 

' 37,88,206 

7,17,474 

6,64,364 

33 

53,110 

4,37,90,519 

1,46,88,911 

5,29,69,145 

1,81,35,416 

92,31,'736 i 

72,34,741 

53,110 

37,88,206 

5,84,79,430 

7,11,04,591 ' 

1,64,66,477 

38,41,316 

3} 

33 . 

1,28,25,161 . 
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The total valno of the imports into the port of Garxjam for the 
year under review was Ks* l,lGj083 of vThich Rs, 60,000 was 
treasure. The duty levied was Rs. 113-2-8. The priiieipal im¬ 
port was giinuy bags. The exports amounted to Rs. 11,98,351, 
the duty levied was Ra. 4,493-9-3 and the chief aiticles of export 
were rice, gingelly seeds and sugar. Tine total number of square 
rigged shit)s wliich arrived at the port was 29 of which 5 were 
under British colours, 10 were French and 14 were native craft. 
Their combined tonnage was 8798 tons. The port of Vizagapatam 
received goods to the amount of Rs. 1,53,521 upon which a duty 
of Rs. 1053-10*10 ^vas levied. The chief import w'tis cotton gbods. 
The value of the exports was Rs, 16,82,699 and the duty levied 
was Ra, 25,776-3-3. The chief exports were 8ug.ar, gingeJIy 
seeds and cotton goods. The value of the imports re-exported 
was Rs. 4,421. 45 square rigged vessels entered the port, 5 
under British colours, 8 under French colours, one from Maidive 
and the remainder native craft. 

The value of the imports by sea into the port of Rajah- 
inundry was Rs. 4,73,440 of which Rs. 2,80,973 was treasure. 
The amount of duty levied w^as Rs. 2727-15-8 and the piinei- 
pal articles imported were timber and cotton goods. The exports 
amounted to Rs. 16,96,521 of which Rs. 26,100 was treasure. 
The duty levied was Rs. 37,394-6-1 and the principal exports were 
sugar, gingelly seeds and cotton goods. The %"alue of the 
imports re-exported was Rs. 19,060. The total number of 
vessels that entered the port was 140 affording a tonnage of 
30,997 tons. 95 were native craft, 34 French and the rest 
American and British. 

The value of the merchandise imported into Masiilipatam by 
sea was Rs. 86,566 and the duty levied Rs, 55-11. The 
cliief import was grain. The value of the exports was Rs. 
1,03,806 upon which no duty was levied. The chief exports 
were seeds and lamp oil. 28 native craft arrived with a total 
capacity for 2,421 tons. 

The sole imports by sea into Guntoor were paddy and rice 
upon which no duty was levied, the value of the grain was 
lis. 8,529. 

The merchandize imported into the poH of Fort St. George 
was Rs. 1,52,07,382. The treasure imported was lls. 88,81,911. 
The duty levied was^Rs. 5,09,862-12-3, The chief imports are 
cotton goods, drugs and metals. The value ol the exports by 
sea Avas Rs. 1,27,60,080 of which Rs- 36,07,991 was treasure. 
The duty levied amounted to Rs, 1,55,148-7-7 and the chief 
exports were grains, seeds, spices and oik. Rs. 1,89,720 was 
the value of the goods re-exported. The number of ships that 
arrived was 307 and their tonnage 1,55,191 ton^. 



^ The id the lUiYnber and toiauigc of the 

exteriiai ports; in addition there were 834 ships ihnn tho 
Iricliati and Home ports with au aggregate tonnage of tons 
07,863, Thns we have in all 641 vessels of 2j53,034 tons arriv¬ 
ing' at the Port of Port St. George in the eourse of the 
under review. Of these there were 48 steamers of 89,100 tons 
and 203 square rigged ships of ],05,715 toxis under British 
ooioms* The r^st exclusive of native craft were AmeriCaih 
French, Sardinian and Swedish ships. 

The port of South Arcot received nierchanclise to the value 
of lis, 87;,i34 upon which a duty of Ils. 4,789-8 was levied. The 
chief imports weie timber and iVniis. The value of the exports 
vvas Kb, 7,42,949, vvhich paid a drity of lls. 18,459-7-ll. The 
principal article of ex|K)rts waB indigo. The value of the goods 
re-exported, was Rs, 5,70(i. The iiiunber of ships which arrived 
at the port during the year was 113 of which 9 of 1,693 tons 
were niider British colours, 1 of 209 tons was under Dutch colours 
and 103 of 4,934 were nati^^^ craft. 

The import trade of Tanjore amounted to Es, 9,82,059, 
nrid the gross amount of duty levied was Ks, 53,401-1-7. The 
chief import was fruit. The exports were valued at Ks. 
82,31,495 and the duty paid was lls. 1545,924-5-5, The chief 
export was rice. The value of the re-exported imports wasJIs. 
80,288. The total nuird)er of the ships that visited the port vvas 
368 of 31,189 tons, 285 of 26,596 tons were under British oo-. 
iours, 12 of 3,595 tons were under Pi-ench colours and the re** 
mainder were native craft. 

1 he value of the exjx)rt trad© of Madura was Rs. 3,97,067 
and the duty paid was Es. 11,589-7 of winch Rs. 2-10 was the 
sum levied upon exports from home ports. The chief ex¬ 
ports were bullocks and sheep. The irr)j)orfc trade amounted to 
Ks, 1,38,011 and the duty paid was Rs. 9,409-3-9. The prin¬ 
cipal import was betel-nuts. The value of the imports re-ex¬ 
ported was lls. 8,552. The number of the ships vvJdch visited the 
port was 458 and their tonnage was 20,000 ; of these 359 were 
native craft of 12,416 tons and the rest were under British 
colours. 

The imports of Tinncvelly amounted to Rs, 2,74,335 and the 
duty was lls. 6,628-0-6. The imports of greatest value wwe 
cotton goods and Poobathoo, a sort of dye. The exports a. 
moiuitea to Rs. 10,47,431 and the duty was lls. 10,372-4-*8. 
The chief exports were cotton wool and cinllies. The value 
of the iniporcs re-Cxported w as Es. 8,427. The total number 
of ships which visited the port were 296 of 17,262" tons of which 
212 sliips of tons 13,362 ivere under British colours. 

The value of the imports into Malabar was lls. 62,95,488, but of 
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' tMs sum there was treasure to the amount of Ks. 23,39,724. The 
exports were valued at R,s. 50,70,938 of which lis. 80,964 was the 
value of the treasure. The duty levied was KvS. 48,747-13 -5. The 
chief exports were spices, coffee and g-raiii. The priucipal irn ports 
were cotton goods, drugs, dyes, seeds, grain and metals. 1,757 
vessels of l,f8,364 tons visited the port in the course of the 
year. 157 of 42,336 tons were under British colours and the 
rest were either native craft or Portuguese, Dntcli, Arab, Danish 
or Prench ships. The value of tlie imports re-exmorted was 
lls. 3,51,023. 

The luimber of the ships which arrived at Canara was 
1,718 and their tonrmge was 63,535 tons, 1,708 of 60,372 tons 
were native craft and tlie rest were under British and Frendu 
colours. The value of the imports was Rs. 40,86,113 of which 
Rs. 21,54,088 was treasure. The duty levied was Rs. 29,664 7-11. 
There were 52,36,431 lbs. of salt imported of which 23,78,321 
lbs. ^vere from Bombay. The principal import was cotton goods. 
The value of the exports wa.s Rs. 56,68,918 of which Rs. 
7,03,695 was trea-sure. The duty levied w’aa Rs. 43,862-4-1 
aiid tlie chief exports were grain and cotton wool. 

On the whole the gross amount of duty levied upon the im¬ 
ports by sea into the Madras territory was Rs. 6,47,703-8-2 and 
that upon the exports was Rs. 5,42,208-5-8. The acicompanyiug 
table shews the number of square rigged vessels w'hich visited the 
ports of theMadras Presidency dui'ingthe official year 1855-56 - 

General Stakmmt of Shijjs and Tonnage arrived at the Madrasi 
Presidencyy from May, 1855 to Aprii, 1856. 


ARRIVALS. 

Total 

Tonnag 

Ships and 
e arrived. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers under British Colors, .. 

Ships under British Colors, . 

American „ 

Arab . 

Danish „ ... 

Dutch „ ... ... 

French „ ... 

Maidive „ 

Sardinian „ 

Swedish „ 

48 

1,036 

12 

8 

5 

7 

102 

1 

1 

1 

89,190 

2,12,463 

8.391 
3,141 
2,351 

3.392 
86,428 

120 

■ 748 

■ 417 

Native Craft, ... ... 

4,435) 

2,13,918 

Total Square Ringed & Native CTaft, .7.. .7 

.6,6601 

5,70,551) 

















TENURE OF THE POSSESSIONS IN THE DECCAN 
HEED BY HIS HIGHNESS JYAJEE RAO SINDIA. 

Mombciy Rccovds, No. AAAI///. New Senes, 

Likctenant A. Etheridge on the 2ard of November, 185,2 
reports «.pon the claims of His Higlmess Sindia to estates ot 

various descriptions South of the Ajunta Range. u t 

His Hrdmess Dowlutrao Sindia in a treaty with the British 
Government on the 30th of December, 1803 ceded his possessions 
south of the Ajunta with the exception of some villages held in 
Iiiam by his family. These lauds were then in possession ot the 
British who agreed “that they should be restored, provided that 
no troops should ever be introduced into those lauds and villages, 
under anv pretence of collecting the revenues, or any other 
pretence whatever." In 1829 it appeared to the (Joverunieut 
that Ills Highness was holding comsiderably more land than 
was reserved to him by the above treaty, they accorduigly 
directed that Sindia-should submit a list of his claims, ouch 
a document was transmitted on the 20tli February, 1820 by 
the Gwalior Durbar. About this time original papers were 
discovered in the Poona Duftur drawn up by one of the Ijte 
Peshwa’s Divfturdai-s, and containing a list of the villages south 
of the A junta held in Inam by His Highness. These documents 
coincided in a remarkable manner with that setting forth the 
claims of His Highness. Every head with the exception 
of the first corresponded exactly and all agreed with the reserva¬ 
tions set forth in the treaty. This manifestly threw great doubt 
upon the authenticity of the claims under the heading m ques¬ 
tion and which involved no less than 108 villages, oi winch only 
one .Tarabgaum in Purgumia Parnair was mentioned in the 
treaty. But there was still greater evidence than the above as 
to the invalidity of the claims of the Gwalior Durnar. The 
jfiew claims imdet the first heading really included, all the re- 
servatioiis and ivoulcl have restored to Sindia all the cessioms 
set forth in the treaty and 14 villages north of the Ajunta in 
Khiindeisli which bad never been questioned. Thus the claims 
of the Gwalior Durbar reducing |ail the clauses of the Treaty to 
a nullity could not be admitted. Eventually out of the 241 
villages then held by Sindia ^outh of the Ajunta onty LiU 
could be established by docu/neutary eyideuce. The Govern¬ 
ment therefore ordered that/he remainder should be resumed, 
as also certain Umuls whicWhail come into Smdia s possession 
in 1798 From motives of delicacy Dowlutrao bindia wa« 
permitted to have a life in itcsE hi these uimutliorised posses- 
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of the villages were transmitted through the Kesiclont^, iiiul 
the Collectors ia the Deccan %Yere directed to receive them 
in charge. On their vestamptioix it was found that a very con¬ 
siderable nuniber had been alienated by Sindia, boili prior and 
subsequent to the treaty. It was therefore directed that all 
alienations mack previous to the date of the treaty shotild be 
refepected^ as well as all those of a purely religious character of 
whatever date^ but that ail other alienations should be resumedv 

Several restorations were accordingly made by t)ie Britlsli 
Government. In 1839 the Diiirhar requested permission throhgli 
the British Courta^iDf Law to establish their chiiins^ to all the 
villages as Inatndars and Jagoerdars from tlm Peslnva and there- 
lore from the British as conquerors of tJve Peshvva^s possessions. 

Prom this it was evident therefore thft the act of liberality ex¬ 
ercised by tlie British Government had been entirely misuiuler- 
stood by the Dilrbari^ and this misconception was shaved in by 
the Resident who urged their suit. 

The mdividual alienations had Ixjen restored by process of 
law and it was probably this which had led the Durbar to wish 
to prosecute its claims on similar grounds. The Bombay Go- 
v.eminent however decided that claims to Icams were excludtHl 
from the British Courts of Law, the Government reserving to itsel 
the authority to decide upon claims of this nature. The suL 
preme Govcriimeut concurred in the views of the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment and directed that Sin dia should desist from the fur 
ther prosecutions of his claims to the restoration of the villages. 
The Supreme Government likewise decisively rejected the claims 
set up by the Durbar for the XJrruils in Sewgavun, Deyj>oor and 
Umber, since by the treaty before alluded to Sindia had abaiiclou- 
ed all his possessions in the Deccan. 

Tlie plea/ that such Umiils should not be resumed inas- 
mueh as up to IS-l'ji the British Government and the Peshwa 
had tacitly iicquiesced in Sindians right, was held insatHcient. 
The Durbar were therefore called upon to make a final surrender 
of the remainder of tiiese possessions which were inadvertently 
omitted in the general resumptions of 1828, The report con¬ 
tains the correspondence upon the resumptions and upon the 
validity of certain exccptiotis as urged by the Durbar. 

^^ It must be mnerabered \that, on the final overthrow of 
Dowlutrao Siiiclia/the British G^^Terninent, with a view to bring¬ 
ing His Highness the sooner tQ terms, placed mxOitr nommal 
attachment his entire posBcasionY ami it was only when ‘ as¬ 
sured that his compliaiH's was the only means of averting 
the entire conquest of his ten lories, that ho submitted to 
the terms of his comprerors. Ths timely aubmissiou, there- 



Dowlulrao Siudia, avevtod the total loss ofliisdo- 
miuions j and although he was never virtualiy dispossessed, 
vet thore was a nominal attachment placed upon his terri¬ 
tories generally. On the framing of the Treaty at Surje Anjun- 
gaum on 30th Decemher, 1803, Sindia, after ceding his entire 
territories south of the Ajunla Bange, and renouncing for ever 

all rights and interest therein, appears to har^e thrown lumsclf 
upon the generosity of his conquerors in petitioning to he allow¬ 
ed to retain certain lands and villages, which ' kaviwj descended 
in the family-from generation to generation' had become old 
hereditary po-ssessions. Tne British trovemment, therefore, in 
perfect reliance upon the good laith of this assertion, conceded 
certain lands and villages.” 

Th© present possessions of Siuclia in tlic DeccOiii nijiy be coii" 
eidered irader live heads :—r- 

Is/. Those held authorisedly iri 1803. 

2nd. Those lield but not authorisedly in 1803, 

Zrd. Those not held ill 1803. 

Ath. Estates specifically reserved in the treaty, viz. those 
which liad descended from generation to generation in Siudia’s 
family as hereditary property. , . , , 

5/A. Those which were i-eserved in the treaty but which do 
not fulfil the conditions recited. , , .« 

With regard to the firet subdivision there can be no doubt ol lt.s 
fiuthorised nature; but with reterence to the second heading it may 
be argued, that as these lands were conceded in perfect reliance 
that they fallilled certain stipulations which they did not do, 
they may be resumed; and yet on the other hand it may be 
ur»'ed, that as the error was not discovered at the time, to inter¬ 
fere with them now would be a breach of good faith. 

Mr. W. Hart, the Inara Comnussioner in transmitting to the 
Government of Bombay the report by Lieutenant Etheridge, 
considers that all the Inams and Hubs held by Suvdia from the 
Peshwa as a private individual should remain unaffected by tlie 


treaty in 1803. With regard to claims coming under the first 
subdivision, given above, Mr. Hart considers that authorised en- 
ioyment up to the Peshwa’s fall in 1817 is as important an eknnent 
as authorised enjoyment up to a. ;d. 1803. Claims of aii hereditary 
nature under the second and third subdivisions should be admitted 
wdien there is proof of grant but on no other. Iheie can be no 
doubt as to the propriety of tlie claims of Sindia under the fourth 
subdivision but the question remains as to the tenure on which 
the estates held, under that subdivision should be held. There is 
considerable doubt as to tlie proper course to follow with respect 
to estates held under the fifth subdivision, and Mr. Hart applies for 
the decision of the Government on this head. On the wiggle Mr. 


is of opinion that the entire concession of all that can under 
any point of view be said to he r^erved by Article VIII. of the treiw 
ty will not occasion to the British Government any unreasonahle 
loss. When the Talookas and villages were restored to Dowiutrao 
it was not said that they slioulcl be held on a more permanent 
tenure than that on which they were previously held. There¬ 
fore according to the Treaty, thoj^e that were hereditary would 
remain sO; whilst those which had not been held on hereditary 
tenure would of course not become anything more than they had 
been. ^^Tlxiis^ without any straining of the meaning of the 
clause of reservation^ all that was of a really hereditary nature 
would be continuQ^J for ever, and what was not would lapse at 
Dowlutrao^s deaths unless continuable under the Surinjam rules 
with which the Treaty has no connection.^^ The reports of Mr. 
Hart and of Lieutenant Etheridge were traiisnxitted to the Su¬ 
preme Government and the views of Mr. Hart were generally ap-* 
p roved ol by the Bombay Government. 

Before pronouncing a iinal opinion the Governor General - in 
Coiincil thought it necessaiy to refer the points on which a 
decision was called for, to the Agent of the GoveiTior Genen^^^^ 
for the affiiirs of Sindians dominions. 

Accordingly on the 13th of May, 1853 Mr, Bnshby reports 
upon the rig^hts^ of Sindia in the Deccan. Mr. Bushby observes 
that the possessionis and rights of the Sindia family are of two 
descriptions, one based on the treaty of 1803 and the other on 
his claims as an hereditary W utundar of the Pesliwa. The treaty 
simply guaranteed the restitution of the properties enumerated, 
without prejudice to the possessions^ rightfully or wrongfully 
held by Sindia at the time and it ^'wmiild therefore be'a breach 
of faith if the British Government allowed the question of re?- 
sumption to be even mooted/^ With regard to yindia^s (.laims 
as a private Wiitundar, the Bombay Government are perfectly 
at liberty to dispose of them as they would those of any other 
Wutundar. Under all circumstances Mr, Bushby is inclined 
respectfully to deprecate all further agitation of tlio subject, and 
to abstain from any resumptions from Sindu of the possessionst 
which he still retains in the Decean.^'^ He is further of opinion 
that it is too late to bring forward Mr. Coniinissioner Hart's 
new argument. 

Mr. Manson on the 39th of August, 1854 submits a report 
from Captain Cowper, the Assistant Commissioner, and ox ^ 
presses his opinion that ^Hlie provisions of the treaty should 
be enforced to the very letter.’^ 

Captain Cowper, after giving a statement of the case which 
agrees in the main with that by Lieutenant Etheridge sum- 
marised above, observes that no argument can be founded oii 


tEo^ noil-mention of the reserved rights of Siiulia in the partition 
treaties; for General Wellesley distinctly guaranteed that the 
reserved rights were to remain to Siuclia under the Company’s 
protection. Such being the case it is clear that no sovereignty of 
either the Nizam or the Peshwa could have been recognised ‘ 
with regard to any of the holdings of §india not expressly meiv- 
tioned as under the Company\s protection/^ Btoveover Mr, 
Bashby’s proposiUou admits of the decluctiou that the treaty 
left Sindia all t hat he had ever held in the Deccan, Where^is this 
treaty was intended to restore nothing but the Inam property. 
Tlie ilict that the lands to be res'tored where tliose that Siiidiaf/ 
family have long held in Inam’’is fatal to ally claim put fo.iv 
ward as to- any Suriujam holding, (^^aptain- Cowper is of 
opinion that the rights reserved to Sind la by the treaty can. 
alone be disposed of by negotiation’'’ but that all lioldiiigs not 
included in the reservations can be I’esiimed.- 

The shares which tlie British Government, as the Pesliwa’s 
successor, holds in villages reserved to Siudia by the Treaty 
of Surje Anjiuigaum, have from, the first (1817) been pro¬ 
ductive of little save iaconvenierice;.-discussion, and loss. It 
lias been found impossible to obtain from Sindia’s managers 
anything like the suras- properly payable, without exercising a 
degree of intorfcreriee and scrutiny wliieli it has always been the 
object to avoid, and to which objection has always been rais^id 
on Bindia’s part/'’ Captain Cowper therefore considers teat au 
exchange of these shares for a certain number of entire villages 
is the only feasible method of settlement. 

In a letter dated the 15fch of November, 1.855, to the Supreme 
Government, the Goveniorof Bombay, is of opinion that Captain 
Cowper has fully answered Mr. Bushby’s arguments and sug¬ 
gests that if Sindia would cede the whole of his territory soutli 
of the Vindhya Range for au equivalent iiiHiiidoostan, the 
British (Tovernment would do well to make the transfer. They 
would get Boorlianpoor on the Tapteo ; many of the places 
where iron is found* on the banks of the- Nerbudda arc also" in¬ 
cluded in Siudia’s territories soutfoof the Vindhya/Raivgc,.and 
these places will incontestably acquire additional value when 
the railway is extended to Jubbulpoor.” 

The Supreme Government in acknowledging the receipt of 
the letter from the Governor of Bombay ask, wdiether the 
Government of Bombay consider that the lancisj,nominally 
stafod to be held in Inam but really held in Jaglmer, should ho 
retained, by Sindia as coming wdthin the guarantee of the treaty. 
They reply that everything restored hy Artitde VTII. of tho 
treaty was restored solely because General Wellesley was ih- 
ibnned that, these lands were not Jagheer but were-Iimm.-” ,Oii 


of Angiiet, 1856, tlio Secretary to the GoveniB^eiit ifS 
India wafti directed to state for the information of the Goyern- 
nient in Bombay, that His Lordship in Gomici) was of opiniou 
that there was bwt one biiuling imlnmient in the inatter in 
cjnestion namely, the signed Persian Treaty of 1803/ It doe^ 
not specify Inaxn as a neeessaiy conditiou of the lands to be eedt^cl 
to Sindia. Tlvat such tenure was intended by tlm British negotia.. 
tor's to bo a c/ondition and that it was accepted as such by the 
Maharajahs Vakeels there can be no doubt; but as he who CAmld 
and ought: to have e:splained himself clearly and fully in the 
Timty to do so, it is to his own loss and detriment, 

Pot these rejxsons His Lordship in Council cannot recommend 
the resumption of^the lands in ejnestion at the present time, 
however little moral doubt there maybe as to our right to do 
so* The Goveiaior General in (yoimcil concurs wdth the Govern- 
inent of Bombay in thinking, that it will be an advantageous 
arnm^ement for this Government to exchange the shares whiolv 
it possesses in some villages reserved to Sindia by the Treaty for 
entire villages equivalent in value to the valuation of those shares 
sa assigiied in the Peshwas^ records. The Ag'ent to the Governor 
General for Central India, will accordingly be instructed to nego¬ 
tiate with the G^valior Durbar, with the view of obtaining the 
consent of His Highness the Maharaja Sindia to this arrange-* 
m^nt/^ Mr. Edmonstone was farther desired to say that the 
Governor Geimral in Council 'would give instimction to Hia 
Lordship^s Agent in Central India to negotiate with the G vvaliop 
Durbar with a view of exchanging the shares which the 
Government possess in some villages, reserved to Sindia by the 
treaty^ for entire villages. His Lordship ;in Council also ap¬ 
proves of tiie proposal of the Bombay Government that tlio 
territory of Jhansie })© made over to Sindia in exchange for 
the country south of the Vindhya Range, on the Taptee and 
b?'erbiiclda, and in the neighbourhood of the railway to Jubbul- 
poor/^ Tt is further directed that the possesaion by Sindia of 
the smaU Inam land alleged to have lieen granted by the Peahwa 
in the capacity of Petal slunild not be disturbed/^ 


THE ■ NAHRWAN CANAL. 

Bonihciy Eeconh^ No, XhllL-^New Series. 

dpuiiiNa the greater portion of the year that portion of 
^^4rabia4r£ik lying to the e^ist of the Tigris, except on tlm 
few beaten tracts of commerce, is almost as difficult of access 
the most impenetrable regions of the globe/^ The region of. 
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Canal comprises a tract of some 400 miles in lengtlii 
with an average breadth of 50 miles and is bounded on the east 
by hilly ranges declining ndth an easy and very gradual descent 
to the TigriC “ Of the rise and progress of the canal, history 
affords us but scanty information. Its origin is ascribed to the 
wisdom of the renowned Shapur Zalaktafj and its repairs, im¬ 
provements, and extension to Khusni Anushirwan, perhaps the 
greatest monarch that ever presided over the destinies of the 
Persian empire.’' At the commencement of the reign of Khnsru 
Parviz, parks and pleasure grounds, palaces and hunting seats 
adorned the banks of tlie canal j but on his defeat by Heraclius, 
the country was overnin by barbarians who gratified their love 
of destruction by demolishing works of luxury and utility,_ palaces 
and canals alike. Persia never recovered the blow inflicted by 
Heraclius and indeed no breathing time was allowed, for under 
the converting sword of Syed Ibn Wakas, the General of the 
Khalif Omer, Mahomedanism succeeded to the tenets of Zoro. 
aster. The rise of the house of Abbas after the murder of Ali 
and his ill-feted sons gave a lengthened peace to Irak Arabi 
and the Nahrwan was so repaired that Harun El ilashid derived 
no inconsiderable portion of his revenues from this source. The 
Nahrwan must have been devised as well for defensive as agricul¬ 
tural purposes “ and, deep and rapid as it was, it doubtless served as 
an efficient outwork to the great capital of Maflain, and subset 
(juently to the cities of Baghdad and Samarrah. ’ The middle 
of the 9th century of the Christian era witnessed the decline of 
the power of the Khalifs of Baghdad and from that time to 1821 
A. D. the eity was alternately devastated by Tartars, Persians and 
Turks. Under these circumstances the decay of the eanais 
is not a subject for surprise. Even now, every fresh year wit. 
nesses a further decay of the fine province formerly watered 
by the Nahrwan and the few merchants who -arc left in the 
towns of Irak-Arabi .are flying to more prosperous and less 
exacting regions. In the letters of the Emperor Heraclius to 
the Koman Senate and in the records of Simeon the Logothete 
the orthography of the name is in the Greek form, of Narbaii 
but by Tlieoplu-aties and Cedrenus it is either Narha or Arba. 

The i-cport contains a short description of the ancient course 
of the Nahrwan, now comparatively useless as none of the names 
of the places through which it passed can be identified, with the 
Bolitaiy exceptions of Bakuba and Aherta. In April, 18 IS Com¬ 
mander Eelix Jones undertook a journey to determine the track 
of the ancient canal. The party consisted in all of eight persons of 
whom seven were native servants. 1 he v.illage of Kut was the 
point from which they started and the first part of the journey 
was due n(Orth towards the village of Kut el Amareh where 


caiuils, whose rermiim cAn still be distinctly traced, fomexly 
met. Tlie spot at which tlio canals crossed is marked by a 
high monnd doubtless covering the remains of an edifice which 
stood at the coritluence of the streams. I^eaving the moimd, 
the course pursued wm nearly due west and towards the east 
bank of the Tigris, distant only some three miles, The Canal 
was plainly traceable as far as the ruins of Jmnbil, once a place 
of considerable importance where all trace were lost. About 
a mile to the west the canals were again met wdth and the coun¬ 
try was covered with a rich carpet of grass, This verdure was 
however biu. partial; for, as is generally the case, in ancient-feitesj 
there Avas much jpitre in the soil From Jumbil the exploring 
party returned t^o Kut el Amareh to examine the northern 
branch of the canal towards the Nislian el Kut. This branch, 
appears ancieiitly to have received the waters of a Canal called 
Clhatlur el Uesliadeh flowing apparently from the north west. 
At 1^ miles to the north of Nislian el Kut, u swamp conv 
monced, which obstructed the direct progress of the exploring*- 
party, who were reduced to considerable straits owing to the 
want of tresh water. At length the bed of the Marf Canal 
was reached, but the former site was only marked by a line 
of oases. Tiie return journey, though by a diflerent route, was 
ecpially harassing and a halt was made on the bed of an an*» 
cient canal now called the Mokta el Subba. The ooncluBion ar* 
rived at from the journey was, that unless the Ghathir el Rishadeh 
and the Mokta el Subba W'ero the remains of the aneient 
Nahrwan no traces of it were to be found between the viilacre of 
Jessan and the Tigris south of Jarjaraiyeh. To the N. W. of 
Mokta el Bubba well defined traces of the Canal were again 
met with. The remains bear the name of Shaour they extend how¬ 
ever, but for asliort distance beyond Jaigaraiyeh, whose ruins now 
exhibit only insignificant mounds. At Abu Halifiyeh the 
traces were recovered and the bed of the canal, there 70 
yards broad and with banks of 50 feet in height, was the 
road pursued by the expedition. At Imam Imlikh the banks 
became still more elevated and the Nahrwan making a bend 
to the west pursued a ciuved course to Qabr llarbi. Here 
as the space between the ancient canal and the Tigris 
•was increasing every mile and no water was procurable, Com¬ 
mander Jones wfis obliged to refface his steps to the Tigris. 
After passing the winter nt Baghdad, Commander Jones 
again set out witli the intention of finishing the work 
he had begun. The first point of interest eueountered iu 
this second journey was the mins of Misnia!/ a Parthiau or 
Sassaniaa edifice. Its shape is tlmt of an irregular parallelo¬ 
gram, having had three gates facing the west, east and south 
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The ^\^alls are massive and thick and at the present 
time are about 35 feet above the plain. And the four aides are 
respectively 280, 200, 150 and 05 yards in length. After leav* 
ing Mismai the travellers travelled nearly due south and cross¬ 
ed the canal for Sitweh which, is the name given to the ruins 
of an extensive town on either bank of the Nahrwan. At Sif- 
weh the canal continues to the south for one mile and there 
meeting with the alluvial tract is conducted along it to tlie 
south-east. The remains of the first of the lateral branches 
that emanated from this magnificent Canal are distant about 
24 nfiles from Sifweh, They are on the right bank and are now 
called the Keshmo el Khor. At Joziyeli the Khorassan canal for¬ 
merly joined the Nahrwan. Prom that place to Ghef, where 
the next branch was thrown off, the canal was straight as an 
arrow’^ in a line of 128^ Leaving Chef the canal pursues a 
soutli easterly direction and is joined by the Tamerrah canal 
beyond which it is nearly 100 yards broad. 

At Sisobaneh occurs the first branch from the left bank of 
the canal. Here the Nahrwan makes a curve to the south and 
its course resemldes in its sinuosities the natural bed of a 
river; from thence to Alierta the canal pursues a more southerly 
course. In Arabic Aberta signifies the place of crossing and its 
site was probably selected as being upon the high road from 
the North East provinces of Persia to the capital of Ctesipholt 
from rvhich City it w’as distant 17 miles. It is at present 
remarkable as being tlie only spot where a ruin has an erect 
position. The fragment is probably a portion of a massive vvall^ 
but the Arabs call it Minareh. 

At Aberta the canal takes a bend in the opposite direction 
to that at Sisobaneh and an abundance of water from the col¬ 
lected rains occupies the bed of the ancient stream. This and the 
rich grass meadows that border on the canal have invited a large 
party of Niyadat Arabs to the spot. A little below Aberta are the 
remains of a fort, which originally appears to have been quadran¬ 
gular with sides of 500 yards in length. The ruin at present is 
known by the name of Tel Tubbel or the mound of the driim.^ 
About three miles below Tel Tubbel there are the remains of 
three canals, two from the right bank and one from the left bank 
of the old stream. They all bear the name of Zahreh. Still lower 
down there arC some considerable ruins for which the Arabs 
have no name and the remains of the piers of abridge, from 
whence the Nahrwan pursues a south by east course to Kana- 
tir. The nurneroiis canals thrown out at this place point out 
the district to have been anciently both thriving,and dease- 
Iv populated, and a noble structure in the middle of the bed 
of -the Nahrwau shews that the people hud .obtained cousfdera- 


skill in liyclrarilics. On either bank solid walls of vv^ell 
constructed brick, gradually ajiproaching each otheiy were eon- 
nceted by a dam, on each side of which sluices 20 feet wide con- 
trolled the supply of vvater. The length of the walls was ap¬ 
parently about 870 feet and they were supported by buttresses, 
/i he dam and that part of the side w^alls exposed to the action of 
the crater were ingeniously contrived to prevent the abrading 
effects of the confined torrent; for, when the fill of the waters 
infringed on the material the bricks were placed edgeways and 
over the whole there was a durable concrete composed of tine 
lime and large pebbles. The bricks used were exactly one foot 
square, kiln burnt, and so liard that it is even now diflicult to break 
or detach them. plains lying immediately below Kanatir 

having an increased dip it was necessary to build tho works 
ahove mentioned so that the fertilising stream might not he 
converted into a destructive torrent. Five miles below Kanatir 
arc mins called Sumakeh, so thickly heaped together that 
the mounds of the ruined edifices are at least 50 feet in height. 
Commander Jones considers this place to have been originally 
the most populous on the whole line of tlic canal. . From 
Snmakeh, southwards, the hanks of the Nahrwau are much 
broken and somewhat lower tiian the country on the left bank ; 
the course tends more to the south and from Meyahh to 
Uabr Harbi, the point to which the party attained in their 
previous expedition, it is nearly a straight line. Thus Com¬ 
mander Jones beginning at Kut traced the Nahrwan Canal as far 
as Qabr Harbi and then owing to the scarcity of water was 
obliged to make the best of his way to Baghdad, from which 
place on the following year he set out and traced the canaV np 
to the point at which Iiis investigations had previously ended. 
Here the expedition terminated and in the following year ho 
left Baghdad to trace the main conduit north of Diyaieh which 
was anciently called Katul el Kesrawi. 

The Katul el Kesrawi pursues from Baghdad a winding 
course bending on the whole N.N.W. It formerly had several 
branches the principal one called the Batt liaving a direction 
nearly d\ie north and parallel to the Atheim, the Pbjsem 
of Xenophon. The re opening of the Nahrwan is under con¬ 
sideration and it would l>e feasible enough to a Government less 
embaiTassed that the Turkish, but with an empty treasury^ an 
impoverished population, a dissatisfied soldiery and rebellious 
Turks, the measure can scarcely be put into operation. The con., 
dition of the province might however be ameliorated by the iii- 
trodiiction of small irrigating ateam-engine.s every one of which 
would display itw advantages to the natives oi the country by 
its real and not apparent utilityTbe breed of cattle might 
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Kiw..jvecl atiJ, ill ailditioh to grain of every variety, indigo, 
sugaiv lieiap and opium are capable of being cultivated. 

THE TIGRIS ABOVE BAGHDAD. 

liombai/ Records, No. XLIIl. jSew Series. 

■ CoMMANtiiiB James I’clii Jones, i. N. subnritted to^Govcrn- 
menfc on the 5tli of November, 1846 a iiarrativo of a steam trip 

on the 2nd of April, 1846 vritb one 
month’s provision and 21 tons ot coal and firewood. The banks 
of the ’I'lgris presented a beautiful appearance, the rivei 
was rising and the weather cool and pleasant. “’Hie gardmis 
to the north of Baghdad terminate abruptly about two miles 
above Katheraein on the right bank, but on the left, after leav¬ 
ing Alomlhem, scattered villages and date-groves are seen as 
Ivi'Th as Tel Goosh, from whence to Jeclidah the coniitry, at pie- 
seiit, is highly cultivated with wheat and barley. On both 
banks there are round towers and enclosures, the formei 
aftbrding shelter to the cultivators from marauding parties and 
the latter giving shelter for the cattle used in irrigation. The 
old adage of the sword in one hand and the plough in the 
is here literally verified. “On the right bank and west oU 
Atunsuriyeh, the Tarmiyeh ancient canal leaves the ligns; aiid 
another large canal, bearing the same name and said to be of 
more ancient date, is seen about one mile and a bait below. 
This has now been long dry, but the northern canal, during the 
high state of the river, still receives a portion of the iigris, and 
is lost in the marshes west of Kathemein. Its direction by com¬ 
pass was observed to be 244».” ’fhe whole of the gardens tom 
Jedidah to Sindiyah are watered by tie Kbalis canal which 
runs nearly parallel to the river Divala, llns canal and the 
Diicil are th«j only two of any consicleration that the Pachaiic? 
can boast of. Beyond Sindiyah the river runs in a more we^- 
terly direction and the Nahrwaii is known by the name of 
Doim. After passing the Atheim the bottom of the river changed 
to a hard shingle over when the current ran at the rate ol 6^ 
miles an hour. There were numerous rapids which the steamer 
could hardly surmount. Her engines appeared partially paralyis- 
cd when on the summit of a rapid, and the revolutions decrea.sed 
from 29 to 23. At the city of Qadesiyeh there are the remains 
of an octagonal fortress with round towers at each angle be- 
tween which 16 bastions are placed, 87 paces distant tom each 
other It is built of sun-dried brick,s 18 niches square and 
fi thick. There can be no doubt but that the city of Qadcsiycli 



one of importance clnrin*,^ tlie flourisliini^ period of the Nabr^ 
•vran^ and proljably owes its Eaibsequent abandonment to that 
^ ast canal being allowed to fall into decayDue west of 
Qadesiyeb there are the remains of a small town called Is- 
tabalat near which the Dijeil canal leaves the Tigris. This 
canal pursues a SE. ilirection, and, passing the end of the 
Median Wiill, tlie villages ofHarbah and Sumeichab, is finally 
lost near the Tarniiyeh water/^ The Nahrwan has long since 
fallen to decay. It can still be traced for three h\uidved miles, 
and the ruins of former cities, met with on its margin, attest the 
flourishing state of Irak during its existence. Vast sxvamps and 
extensive lakes, in all probability orignially caused by its own 
decline, surrouuff it in every direction, converting this once 
luxuriant and highly cultivated province into hot beds of malaria 
and fever. Its dry bed is now used as a high I’oad by travellers 
and caravans, on account of the protection afforded in the re¬ 
cesses of its mutilated banks from any of the numerous parties 
who may be out in search of plunder.'” 

The modern town of Samarrah, which comprises about 250 
liouses with a .Sunni population of about 1,000, is situated in 
the cliffs forming the left bank of the Tigris, and is encircled 

the expense of the Shiah populatiorv 
of India. It is however a miserable town and owes its cele- 
brity to the tombs of Imam Hussain Jiskari, and Imam 
Melidi, who was the last of the Imams reverenced by the Shiahs. 
He is said to have^ disappeared from the earth at this spot, 
and above 10,000 pilgrims resort annually to his shriiie. The 
town is farmed out by Government at ,£660 per annum. The 
report contains two lithographed drawings. To the north of 
tlie town there is a spiral tower, about 163 feet in height, called 
Malwiyeh, 

lo the N. N W. of Malwiyeh are the remains of the Khalifa or 
palace of Alotassem, The ruins have vaulted chambers beneath 
tlicm in which the natives firmly believe a lion hold^ his court. 
Many traditions are attached to these subterranean apartments 
and ileckford's V athek owes its origin to this locality. W. by 
N. of Khalifa there are two groups of ruins which at a distance 
resemble pillars. One group is called Asliik^'^ and the other 

Masliuk.^^ About 4 miles north of Samarrah there is a 
tumulus called Tel Alij or the nose bag mound/' It in all 
probability marks the site of the Ustrina^' or pyre upon which 
the body of the Emperor Julian was burnt previous to the re¬ 
moval of his ashes to Tarsus. 

Prom Samarrah the expedition after passing the ancient 
across the Nahrwan arrived at Dur, The village is 
a collection of miserable houses and is historically interesting^’, 
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uich aa at this place on the foiirtli night uftei’ the death ' 
of Jalian the army under Jovian attempted to cross the Ti¬ 
gris. Lime is found at Dur in great quantities and Baghdad 
is chiefly supplied from this place. The lime is transport¬ 
ed on rafts which diifer in no respect from those in use in the days 
of Herodotus. They are composed of the branches of trees support- ; 
ed on the inflated skins of sheep and are capable of carryingfrom 
30 to 40 tons. Travelling by raft, as a matter of conveiiieiice, 
is far preferable to the land journey from Moosul to Baghdad. 
But it is attended with danger, for the Arabs occasionally plun¬ 
der afly rafts or passengers which may happen to come within 
their reach. 

At Tekrit there are the remains of a very strong fortress 
built upon a cliff 180 yards long 70 feet broad and 86 
feet in heiglit from the water^s edge, but the debris of former 
buildirigs have increased the height to 100 feet. The modern 
town has two mosques, but no minarets. The streets are kept 
free from filth, and altogether bear an aspect of cleanliness ami 
order seldom seen in eastern towns. Four hundred matchlocks 
and guns, which is ratlier under than above the true amount, 
can be collected for the defence of the place.The margin of 
the river from Tekrit to Khan Kharneineh is now entirely 
peopled by the Shammar, and all communication betw^eeu 
Tekrit and Moosul is in consequence stopped. Tliey have? 
vast herds of camels and sheep, which are seen grazing with 
their beautiful horses on tliis rich plain, dotted here and 
there with black tents affording a pleasing picture of pastoral 
life, did not the character of the tribe contrast sadly 
with its primitive habits.'^^ After leaving Khan Kharneineh 
the country on the banks of the Tigris is exceedingly fertile 
and teems with wild plants of every description. The expedi¬ 
tion advanced nearly as far as El FetTiba, or the opening, v here 
the Tigris breaks through the hills, and then was compelled to 
3’etuni to Baghdad. 


A JOURNBY THBOUG fl KTIllDISTAN TO THE FllON- 
TIER OF TURKEY AND PERSIA. : 

Bombay ‘ Records, No. XLIIL—Neio Series. 


The' disputes between Persia and Turkey in 1818, threatened 
to involve those Empires in a war tliat would iifaccprd with the 
interests of European States. The friendly mediation of KusbIii 
and England was howevor accepted and the contending parties 




prepared 1:0 submit tlieit long-peticling disputes to arbitration* 
So vague was the evidence before the ("orn mission whicli was 
appointed to investigate the disputes, that it was deemed ad- 
visaliie to procure oral testimony from the Chiefs of some of 
the tribes located on the debateable grounds. Accordingly in 
1844, Commander Felix Jones was commanded to bring a de¬ 
posed Sheikh of the Chahib Arabs from Ba^ra to Baghdad; and 
Major Rawliiison, then Resident at Biighdacl, deteiTuiued to ac¬ 
company him. 

The expedition left Baghdad on the 19th of August, 1844, 
and consisted of Major Rawlinsou, a British merchant, Conlma^i- 
der Felix Jones arnd a retinue of some 20-servants and a body of 
mounted troopers. The first lialt was at Khani^beni-sa’ad, where 
the lew wells in its vicinity afford only brackish water. It is 
therefore necessary that the traveller stopping at this station 
should supply himself with water from Baghdad. The Diyaleh 
was crosKsed at Haweidlia and the route led througli Bakuba 
across the Mahrut canal up to Shehraban, \vhich village is suppos- 
ed to occupy the site of the ancient Apollonia. After crossing the 
Belad Ray. and before entering the defiles of Hamria it became ne¬ 
cessary to collect the party to provide against a surprise from rob¬ 
bers. When they had passed this range, they reached a village call¬ 
ed KizT Robat and were received by the Chief, Kader Pacha, witli 
hospitality. After passing the night with him the expedition jour¬ 
neyed on to Khanakin which town boassof a splendid bridge of nine 
arches over the Ilolw'an. Opposite to Khanakin and on the Per¬ 
sian side of t he stream there is the town of Ilaji Kara wliich pos¬ 
sesses a hue Khan. These places are now the frontier towns lying 
on the main road between Turkey and Persia. Both Khanakin 
and Haji Kara form considerable entrepots for trade, and many of 
the influential houses at Baghdad and Kirmaiisliah have agents 
there; gums, galls and otherdrugs abound in the vicinity and might 
be made a source of considerable profit. From Kasri Shirin 
the travellers were escorted by a party of Jut horseman, who form¬ 
ed a striking contrast to the Arabs. They had fine manly features 
and dressed with a greater regard for show' than the Arabs, but 
at the same time they were neither so courageous nor so enclunhg. 
Near the Khans of Sar Puli Zohab are the remains of the Halah 
of the Israelitisli captivity j one of the eight primeval cities of 
the world. Parts of the ancient buildings are still seen in section, 
and bricks bearing cuneiform inscriptions similar to those at 
Babylon abound in the vicinity. After crossing the Ilolwan, 
the plain of Bishiweh, is entered upon. T his plain lies hetweeu 
the Dukkani Baud, through a gorge of which the Holwan Hows, 
and the mountains of Zagros. It is plentifully watered and 
well cultivated, and terminates at the foot of the Taki Oirruk 
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the ascent of whicli proved rather lahorioxis to the expedition. 
Half xvay up stands an. arch of white marblo wliich is 
doubtless of great antiquity, Hut now bears neither inscription 
or design. Tire caravan, after travelling through roads some- 
tinies so narroAV that they were compelled to travel in single file, 
arri-ed at the Fort of Sarmil, the ancient boundary of the 
Turkish and Persian empires. Kirvind, a neighbouring village, 
situated in a deep gorge of the Zarr range, has a particularly pret¬ 
ty appearance ; rich gardens, which produce a variety of fruits, 
including the celebrated stoneless grape, extend up the defile 
and along the base of the mountain. Galuvarah, where the 
party made a halt, is the capital of the Gnran country. It 
contains about 300 bouses Avhich are flat roofed juid rise in 
terraces on the slope of the mountain. “ Ten years ago, when 
the Persian forces were commanded by Briti.sli olfieers, Major 
Eawlinsou was appointed to raise a regiment of Gurans for the 
service of the Slate. This he accomplished, after some trouble, 
and resided in this locality until he had brought his new corps 
into a state of perfection almost unknown in these regions. 
He afterwards led this regiment through the intricate passes 
of Luristau and Susiaua, and to this journey, and to his resi¬ 
dence among the Gurans, we are indebted for his admira¬ 
ble paper on the compai-ative geography and historical notiem 
of some of the most interesting countries alluded to by auriont 
writers; and wliich had seldom, if ever, before been trodden by 
the foot of an European. A great change has, however, hap¬ 
pened since the British officers were withdrawn, and the coi-ps, 
that before consisted of near 800 rank and file, now scarcely 
masters 350 bayonets. Oppression, wages in arrear, irre¬ 
gular service, and a thorough absence of system, are the chief 
causes of this decline. The same causes have operated, in a 
more or less degree, on the whole Persian army, under the 
imbecile government of the Shah and the tyrannical con¬ 
duct of provinckl governors. At the present time Mohab 
All Khan, the Amir of this province, is compelled to confine 
him.self to the city of Kinnanshah, the large tribe of the Calhurs 
having risen, not to seek redress for imaginary grievances, but 
to obtain the justice which has hitherto been denied them. The 
extent to which taxation had of late been raised rendered it 
utterly impossible for the poor cultivators to comply with the 
increased demands; and then the rapacious agents of so worthy 
a master, equally alive to theii’ own interests, resorted to a 
system which in a very short time left the brave but oppressed 
ryot nothing but his sword to subsist by.” The 'Guran Kurds 
are a frank and hospitable race and like most mountaineers are 
hardy and enduring. Very little is known of their faith. 



Tvliich appears to embody the various doctrines of Judaism, 
Christ and of the Shiah IVIahomedaus, They are termed 
Ali Ilahis and are supposed by Major Rawlinson to be of 
Jewish origin. It is said that their religion enjoins that at 
certain periods they shall congregate by night on a particular 
spot. On these occasions the greatest license prevails and seems 
to be prescribed by their creed. Both the AU Ilahi of the 
Zagros and the Ancyrians in Syria may be remnants of Jhe 
early Babylonians, who in their religious festivals indulged 
in every species of licentiousness. Prom 0<ahwarah the poiirse 
led long the left^bank of the Zemkan and after attaining 
tlie head of the pass of the Kal’eh ICazi range, across the 
fertile pliij^iL of .jVIahidasht in the direction of Kirmanshah which a 
lew years ago had the reputation of being a thriving city. 
But owing to the rapacity of its successive Governors, to the 
plague and to cholera the number of its inhabitants has been 
reduced from 35 thousand to 24-,600. Internally the town is a 
mere heap of ruins, its bazars are but partially filled and there 
is scarcely any trade but in fruits. Anciently Kirmanshah 
was celebrated for the beauty and richness of its carpets but 
now scarcely one can be obtained. Tabriz is the chief place 
from whence its imports are derived and articles of European 
manufacture find a tolerable sale. The inhabitants have a 
peculiar custom of inscribing upon the tombstone, the sex and 
professions of the defunct by various devices. The grave of a 
female is shewn by a double comb and that of a male by a 
single one. Some few of the tombs are also decorated with the 
braided tresses of some female relation or friend. During his 
stay at Kirmanshah, Major Rawlinson paid a visit to the rock 
of Behistan upon which are numerous inscriptions. At a 
height of 300 feet above the debris at its foot, the face of the 
rock has been chiselled so as to expose a smooth surface. The stur- 
face may be divided into four tablets. The main one, devoted 
to the sculptures illustrative of the writing h^ath them, is the 
largest and is 30 feet in length and 26 in height; of this the sculp¬ 
tured slab with a pedestal of 11 inches occupies fourteen feet ; 
the remaining portion being dedicated to the reception of an in¬ 
scription written on four columns in the Persepolitan cuneiform 
character. Each of these columns containing 96 lines is six feet 
lour inches in breadth ; and a supplemeritaiy half column, now 
much defaced, appears to have been added. Immediately to tlie left of 
these, as they are viewed, a projecting slab twenty-one feet in length 
exhibits in three columns a transcript in the Median language. Im¬ 
mediately above the Median tablet, Avith its base resting upon it, is 
a rock inclining inwsirds. This has been scarped upon its face and 
sides and hears an inscription in the Babylonian cuneiform. To the 
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Tigbt of the main tablet the rock has been smoothed for a further 
space of six feet and is covered with characters but so much destroy- 
ed that it is difficult to distinguish, their nature. This is probably 
the work of a subsequent age, inasmuch as unlike the tormer tab¬ 
lets it does not exhibit careful preparation and has not undergone 
the process of varnishing. The varnish is composed of a hard llin y 
and very durable substance, and were not destroyed by the con¬ 
stant trituration of rain water is as perfect and smooth as the day 
it was laid on. The letters, which are one and a quarter inch in 
length, exhibit considerable skill on the part of the engraver. 

The sculptures comprise a group of fourteen figures and il the 
three principal figures are excepted, they are deficient in beauty. 
Some of the figures are standing* and are attached to Apib other 
with a long cord passing round their necks and their naiids are 
bound behind them. Probably the badness ot the design and the 
dwarf like forms of this poit/ion of the sculptures are intentional 
and are meant to point out the more exalted position, and therefore 
greater virtues, of their conqueror; who is of commanding stature 
and is represented in the attitude of a victor with his left foot on 
the body of a prostrate foe, the tenth of the captive group. This 
figure is meant to depict Darius. His features are well develop¬ 
ed, and exhibit that enei'gy and determination of character tox* 
which he was celebrated. A degree of finish and study pervade 
the figure of the monarch, who is singularly enough represented 
with bare feet, wliile his captives and followers are either sandal- 
clad or wear a coarse species ot shoes. His head, surmounted 
by the diadem, displays, after the fashion of the day, a carefully- 
curled mop ot bushy hair, extending nearly to the shoulders. 
The upper Tip, too, is adorned with an elegant moustache, and 
the beard, fantastically disposed in stift and separately ^curved 
tresses, adds much to the dignity of his appearauce. The lel't 
hand grasps tlie bow, the symbol of regal power; while the 
right is elevated and extended towards the prisoners, in the 
attitude of angrj^ expostulation. The wrists are adorned witlx 
bracelets, and a' girdle or zone, terminating in two tassels, 
encircles the waist of the monarch, and serves to bind the 
flowing tunic that he is habited in. A loose vest or jacket, 
with large open sleeves, completes his attire, rbe attendant 
guards in their dress differ but little from the monarch. They 
have sandals on their feet, and the head is only covered with 
a circular cap. The one nearest to majesty also bears the regal 
bow, and a well-stocked quiver hangs pendent at his back. The 
furthest removed from tlie king differs from the last 
being armed with a spear, which is held upright by both hands 
i n front, the shaft resting on the ground. ' , 

^"■The aerial figure which hovers over the centre ot the group 
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^ulcl seem to represent the Supreme Being; and idea is 
hi a measure confirmed by its also presiding over the sculptured 
monuments of antiquity met with at Persepolis. Some writers 
liave imagined that the figure merely denoted the spirit ot a 
depart-ed monarch, and was symbolical of the immaterial sub¬ 
stance of man. Others have denominated it the ^ Perooher^ 
of the Zend-Avesta; the soul or spirit that presided over all the 
royal acts—a constant guardian over the regal head ; an emblem 
of the favouritism of Ormazd—a type of the anointed of the 
Lord. 

It is a half-length figure, clothed with the short vest similar 
to that of the king, from which depends a long flowing and plait¬ 
ed robe,H||rpre?fd out fan-wise at its skirts ; a zone or girdle, 
teraiiiiating in snake-like ends on either side, confines this at 
the waist. It is probably the sacred fillet still worn by all 
ranks of existing Guebres, in Persia, and by the Parsees on the 
shores of Western India. The priests of the latter wear also 
a plaited robe in some respects similar to that described above : 
a circular ring encompasses the figure in the form of a halo; 
this has two arms, one on either side, which may represent wings, 
and would seem figuratively to imply the world and its Omni¬ 
present Pounder. 

In the left hand is grasped a circle, the symbol either of 
eternity or dominion; while the right, with the arm bent and 
fingers extended, points upwards, and perhaps thus typically 
expresnes a future state of existence. 

The features of this interesting figure, which are however, 
sadly mutilated, can scarcely be recognised, nor can the head-dress 
that it wore be described. The prostrate figure at the feet of 
the king, and the first of the erect captives, are in the same 
deplorable condition. Enough, how^ever, remains of the first 
standing figure to denote a difference of drees from the rest of 
the captives behind him. He is habited in the long rol)e, pro- 
l>ably of the priesthood, which extends to his lypkles. The next 
lias a shorter robe, reaching only to the knees. The tliird has a 
similar short tunic, and the fourth a longer garment extending 
to the calf of the leg. Each alternate figure then to the end 
of the string is clothed in the dress of the second preceding 
him; the last being distinguished only by a high conical cap, 
similar to that worn by the Persians of the present day. This 
last figure appears to have been subsequently add(^ to the group, 
and is carved somewhat deeper into the rock, in a recess ap¬ 
propriated for the purpose. 

Scattered about on the face of the sculptured slab, hut ge¬ 
nerally above the head of the figures to whom they apply, are 
legends commemorative of their names and pedigrees, the names 


of the province which they misgoverned, or the Satrapies over 
which they misruled. These are also in the Pei^sepoUtau cunei¬ 
form, with their Medic equivalents. The third standing 
figure is, however, an exception to the rule, for his descriptive 
legend is inscribed on the skirt of his garment, and partly on 
the rock adjoining him. The Babylonian correspondents to 
these several legends are engraved on the pedestal which the 
sculptures occupy, thus forming one great whole, which, for 
elaborateness of conception and skill in design, is scarcely 
surpassed, or even equalled, by any single work of art in all Per- 
for it contains, in addition to the sculptures, nearly a thou- 
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sand lines of complicated writing." - 

This work of art is situated about a quarter of a mi^e north ot 
the Caravanserai of Behistan and without the aid of ropes and 
ladder it would be a matter of serious difficulty to reach the 
spot. On the debris of the mountain an isolated stone of a 
triangular shape was discovered with a rough but well defined 
desi“-n of three figures a little under the natural size. Imme¬ 
diately above the Khan of Behistan and about a quarter of a 
mile from the Ubiet of Darius ; a work, of greater magnitude 
than those described, has been designed. The face of the hill for 
SOO feet in length and above 60 in height has lieeu scarped to 
some depth and retains to this day considerable freshness of 
appearance. 

“ Major RawHnson supposes the excavated scarp was intended 
to receive, or to form, the hack wall of a temple or palace ; and 
the numerous aligned slabs, of a massive character, that lie in 
disordered array on the slope at the foot of the hill would con¬ 
firm the supposition, and at the same time mark it as an un¬ 
finished structure, that from some cause had met with interrup. 
tion a short time after the design w as commenced. The fac, ade 
of the building was to have been approached from the plain by 
a terraced way built on the dibris at the base of the moun¬ 
tain, and a few well-executed capitals at the back of the Khan, 
of an oriental order, attest it as a work of a Sassanian age. 
These capii als have carved on two of tlfeir sides the figures of 
a male and female, whose heads are surrounded by a halo like 
ring, and may represent Khusru Parviz and hia heautil'ul Shir- 
in. The other sides bear, in graceful foliation, the elegant 
shaped design of a Thyrsus, and are wrought in a coarse species 
of marble. In many parts, however, of the more recent work, 
we can trace, by its blackened and worn appearance, the clnsel 
of an anterior period j and it is to this circumstance, and to, the 
visible remains of the ‘ phalloi’ that lie extended in broken frag¬ 
ments in front of the scarp, we may identify it not only as the 
spot on which Semivamis established the worship ol the fructify- 


Ttl^^yrinciple as instituted by Isis, but as the actual site of the t^lb- 
let on which she caused her own likeness, and those of a hundred 
of her guards, to be portrayed by^ the statuaryA description 
of the Tak-i-Bostan sculptures, which were also visited by Major 
Eawliusori, is given in the report ; but they have been visited by 
other travellers, and the sketches of Sir Ilobert Ker Porter are 
accurate representations. 

On the .15th of September, the caravan of Commander Jones 
left Kirmanshah and crossing the Mirikh by a bridge of one 
arch resumed their route towards Harunabad, .At which place 
there is a part of a slab containing a Grecian inscription. ' The 
slab is looked upon by the ignorant inhabitants as a talisman 
preservingitlioTlistrict from fever and' faminey they accordingly 
refuse to part with it. After leaving Kileh Zanjir, a ruined 
fort occupying a strong isolated position on the sxymmit of 
a naturally scarped projection from the N. E, brow of llalalra, 
the I’oute was generally N. N. W. towards the town of Zohab. 
This place possesses a strong fort known as Ban Zardeli or 
as Kileh Yezdijird and the tomb of Baba Yadgar, which at¬ 
tracts numerous devotees. From Zoliab the next march brought 
the caravan into the territories of Abdullah Beg, a sort of 
freebooter. AXajor B-avvlinson presented him with a watch; 
but this he refused to accept, so soon as he heard it ticik, 
alleging that he was ignorant of such things and that he 
believed some live animal was concealed within the case. Leav¬ 
ing the hill of Semiram a natural fastness terminating in the 
successive peaks of Sur Kliushk, Sartak and .Bamu that rise 
to an elevation of 7,000 feet, about 5 miles to the right; the 
river Biyaleh was crossed at the Gxmdar ford. The river breaks 
through a defile in the high range to the NE. ami pursues a 
west course to Semiram through a deep and precipitous gorge 
which is represented as capable of being defended by a hand¬ 
ful of men against any numbers. When Major Rawlinsou 
crossed, it had only about 18 inches of water upon it; but 
in the winter it must he wholly impassable, A little to the 
east of the ford the river is navigable for rafts and timber to the 
Ticris 

On the 25th of Septemher, the town of Sullmaniyeh the capi¬ 
tal of the Pachalic, wa3 reached. It is a mere collection of 
small and mean houses containing only 500 dwellings. The 
narrative closes with an account of Ahmed Facha, who in 1844 
ruled over that part of Kurdistan and Commander Jones com¬ 
menced his homeward journey on the 15th of September. 
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In March; 1850, Commander Jones set out from Baghdad on a 
tsurveying tour through a portion of Babylonia and Ijower 
Chaldea, A steamer moving to allotted stations on the river; 
accompanied the movements of Commander Jone^s party 
on land ; thus enabling the land party to fix their position 
Avith great accuracy from day to day. The course of the 
expedition was along the west bank of the Tigris, partly 
on the line of the old Mosul road, which owing to the encroach¬ 
ment of the Arabs was abandoned some 50 years agei'^ Immedi¬ 
ately to the east of a large canal called Nathriyat there are the 
remains of a large city called Abu Sakhr. It was upwards of a 
mile in diameter and is now quite levelled, the surface of the 
ground being strewn with brick aud fine pottery. About an 
hour^s ride from Abu Sakhr there are the ruins of an old 
town called'Akbara. The tomb of Kef Ali is the only por¬ 
tion now standing, though it must have been an important place 
and owes its'abandonment, like the other towns in the neighbour-. 
hood, to a great and sudden change in the course of the Tigris. 
The neighbourhood is visited by parties of Bedouin Arabs who 
remain concealed amongst the ruins in the hopes of meeting with 
caravans of pilgrims on their road to Samara. The capital of 
the Dijeil district in which Commander Jones was now travel¬ 
ling is a miserable village called Sumeyclieh, It numbers about 
200 mud huts inhabited by cultivators of the Shiah sect. The 
district which includes 200 square miles of the purest alluvial land 
surrounded on all sides by water is farmed out for .£^877 sterl¬ 
ing per annum. But little is known of the early liistory of the 
Dijeil canal which leaves the Tigris in the neighbourhood of an 
ancient town called Istablat. In a. d. 1213 it was a stream of 
50 yards in breadth and of a proportionate depth and was span¬ 
ned by a bridge which still remains. It is built on Saracenic 
arches having intermediate with them three minor arched sluices 
or ways; the whole structure is composed of fine kiln burnt 
bricks. Above the arches on either side there is an Arabic 
inscription in relief. 1 he letters are composed of brick let into 
a frieze work tablet, enclosed within an ornamental border of 
great taste and beauty. A facsimile of the inscription is given 
in the report 

The next object of interest which was visited by the exploring 
party was the ridge called Chali Batikh hitherto identified with 
the Median wall of Xenophon. The ridge bears evidence of 
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antiquity, but Conimaiuler Jones says that 'Hhe Illusion 
has hitherto existed of its being identical the Median 
wall of Xenophon, or the rampart of Semiramis of Strabo, rnust 
be dispelled, for neither in its construction nor extent will it in 
any way answer the description of the ancient writers, being, in 
point of fact, a mere dike thrown up diverting for the course of 
water, and discontinued when that purpose had been accom¬ 
plished/^ The modern ^'^lanjur was also visited and was identified 
with the ancient town of Opis. Excavations would doubtless con¬ 
firm the identity and would besides develop many relics of 
a past age, for it was no inconsideralle place, but the em¬ 
porium of a country which at the time of the Macedonian 
conquest possesgpd a revenue of <€5,80,00,000 sterling. The 
awful change that has taken place is attributable in a great 
degree to the change in the course of the rivers; the appearance of 
the country denotes that some sudden and overwhelming mass of 
water must have prostrated everj^^thing in its way. The Tigris, 
as it anciently flo wed, isseen to have left its channel and to have ta¬ 
ken its present course through the most flourishing portion of the 
district. Towns, villages canals, men, animals and cultivation 
must thus have been engulphed in a moment. The change in the 
bed of the Tigris was in all probability caused by an earth¬ 
quake. The date of the irruption may be assigned to the era 
of Khusru Parviz. From Manjur Commander Jones traversed 
the country in a North East direction but his course is traced 
out in the map affixed to the report. 


MEMOIR OF THE PROVINCE OP BAGHDAD. 


Bombay Records^ No, XL!II,—New Series, 


Thu Memoir was submitted to Government on the 19th of 
April, 1835 and is accompanied by the ground plan of the city 
of Baghdad, For five hundred years Baghdad was the abode 
of the Abasside Khalifs and with moi^e or less interruption the 
seat of the empire of the world. After the total destruction of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon, where the episcopal chairs had been 
established by the first missionary fathers, the eastern me¬ 
tropolitans were invested here, and the title of Bishop of 
Babylon still pertains to the atchiepiscopal see; at present more 
respected in tho title than bonouied in anything else. It 





Spirals that, the western side of the Tigris was the chosen site 
for tlic original Baghdad; the larger portion of the town ; now 
to'the east of the river^ having risen from a military position, 
and enlarged afterwards to suit the growing extent of the 
population; as individual families settled from nomade life, or 
as immigrants from more distant places. The new city was 
added to also by the remnants still lingering around the ruins 
of Ctesiphon and Seleucia; and, with captives and others, 
either brought or invited from lands over which the early 
Khalifs extended their arms, the city and tracts around soon 
became a highly populated district. All writers enlarge upon 
the masses that comprised its population in its more prosperous 
periods, though there is great discrepancy in enumeration. At 
the funeral of Ibn Hanbal, a much-venerated Mahomedan sage, 
who died at Baghdad in a. n. 855, we are told eight hundred 
thousand men and sixty tlioiisand women formed a procession 
to his grave, and that near twenty thousand infidels became 
converts to Mahomedanism on the day of his death. With 
every allowance for exaggeration, both in respect to this state¬ 
ment, and to the number of three hundred and sixty baths 
mentioned as heing requisite to the purifications of its inhabi¬ 
tants by other authors, we must admit the fact of its multitudes 
in a great degree; especially as the deserted tracts, covered as 
they are with the broken remains of edifices and canals, speak in 
favour of its truth. The myriads that w ere slain after the sack 
of Baghdad by Halaku in a. d. 1357, and by (Tamerlane) in a. n. 
1400, incredible as the accounts are, show how prolific the num¬ 
bers were ; the former, by the smallest accounts, having massacred 
in. cold blood three hundred thousand of the defenders of the 
city; while the latter erected beyond the gates, as a trophy of 
his prow'ess, a couple of j)yramids which were constructed of the 
heads of ninety thousand of its most influential people. At the 
present time the census is about sixty thousand, having in the 
last thirty years dwindled from one hundred thousand to this 
amount from various causes, the chief of which being a great 
plague and inundation in 1831, and minor ones in the forms of 
mal-administration by successive rapacious governors.^^ The 
M^ealth of the world at one time appears to have centred in this 
spot and manufactures, commerce, sciences and arts all flou¬ 
rished under the fostering care of many of the Khalifs. ^' Tho' 
splendour of the court at Baghdad in those days excelled any¬ 
thing that w^as known^ It is true it was a display of barbaric 
magnificence, but the usages of the age must be considered in 
contemplating it. In the annals of Abulfeda we are treated with 
the programme of the pomp exhibited in the court of the Khalif 
A1 Moktadar on the reception of an ambassador from Greece. 
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array was drawn up to the miraber of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men. The Khalif himself, siirrounded by hi^ 
chief ministers and favourite slaves covered with gold and 
jewels, resembled a planet amid a galaxy of stars* Eunuchs, 
black and white, with inferior oihcers to the amount of eiglit 
thousand, served as a foil to these gems. Silk and gold- 
embroidered tapestry, numbering thirty-eight thousand pieces, 
ornamented the palace walls, and on a curious tree of gold and 
silver were perched a variety of birds whose movements and 
notes were regulated by machinery. Twenty-two thousand 
carpets coveted the floors, and a variety of vessels, each sx)^en- 
didly decorated, floated on the broad stream of the Tigris before 
the windows of the palace, while a hundred lions in charge of 
their keepers lent a contrast to the glittering scene. 

Its institutions boasted of authors, physicians, and phi- 
losoxfliers; and^in their libraries were stored a vast number of 
books, all manuscripts, for x>rinting was not thou invented. 
We may judge of their amount, when it is related that a doctor 
declined ‘the invitation of a Sultan of Bokhara, because bis 
books alone would have required four hundred camels for their 

transport, . > . . 

Money too must have been alike plentiful in its treasuries. 
The founder of Baghdad, A1 Mansur, is reported to have left 
at his death about thirty millions sterling. His son expended 
three millions in a single pilgrimage to Mecca; and we read of 
a Vizier having founded a College at the charge of two hundred 
thousand pieces of gold, endowing it at the same time with an 
annual sum equivalent to seven tliousand pounds. M hat, then, 
must have been the reveiiue which admitted ot such a drain on 
the coSbrs of Baghdad? We learn from a financial document, 
drawn up by one Ahmed Ibii Mahomed during the reigu of the 
Khalif A1 Mamun, that from the various tributes received in 
specie and kind, it amounted to about .€5,60,00,000 sterling. As 
a dependency of Turkey in 1851* its revenue is under €3,50,000. 
The enclosed area within the present walls of Baghdad contains 
seven hundred and thirty-seven acres; the eastern portion of the 
city extending over five hundred and ninety-one, and the westei n, 
over one hundred and forty-six acres. The foundation of the Bagh¬ 
dad walls dates from the third century of the Ilejireh, wdien alarms 
were first experienced from without. Tlie decline of the place is 
well marked on the face of them, for there are marked ujjon 
them all shades of patchwork during successive centuries oven to 
the ^wattle and dab^ embankments, hastily thrown as stop¬ 
gaps, where, to prevent smuggling, the authorities have been too 
poor to give a more substantial repair. It has ten round towers, 
half enclosed within the outer wall, which, where they are sita- 




forms a semi-lune around them. These are solid couvstruc- 
tious of ^ brick with embrasures^ and some few cannon on each. 
Many of them are of large calibre, long and heavy, and fine speci¬ 
mens in copper and brass of the ornamented guns such as were 
cast ill tlie liourishing periods of the Turkish empire. Most of 
them were cast in Baghdad, which cannot now boast of a foiindary 
capable of making a small ordinary cannon. There are some 
iron pieces of various nations, brought, doubtless, by the Tigris 
from Basreh, where they have been procured from foreign ships. 
Most of the pieces are sadly honeycombed, and their enormous 
vents show they have had much use in their d^. Little da¬ 
mage need be apprehended from them now, crippled as they are 
in carriages; some of them even lying on the platform witiiout 
any at all. There is some talk of converting them into copper 
and brass money; but the clifficnlty is, bow to break tliem up for 
coining: and to remove them bodily. A strong embankment 
girts the ditch on the outside; and situated at irregular intervals 
between the lound towers are buttresses, or lialf bastions of un¬ 
equal dimensions, to give strength to the escarpe or reveimmt 
of the wall, as well as to protect it by a flanking fire, being, 
like the wall itself, loopholed for musketry. On the inside this 
wall is exposed only for thirteen feet,>the rest being concealed 
by a thick rampart of earth, which strengthens it and serves at 
the same time to protect the from inundations of the 

river, which fidls the moat and presses hard upon the fortifications. 
The wall aftcmls some shelter to its defenders by being poorly 
arched, somewhat in the form of casemates; over these is a road¬ 
way a few feet broad ; tlie top of the wall, which is embattled, 
acting as a parapet above it. The circuit of the eastern fortifi- 
cations, including the river face, is ten thousand six hundred 
yards, that of the west being five thousand eight hundred yards ; 
making an entire length of sixteen thousand four liuiidred vards 
of wall, an extent of brick work nearly equal to nine miles and two 
and a quarter furlongs of English statute measure. Such, how¬ 
ever, is its state, that it offers scarcely any impediment to a 
well appointed force, as a breach could be effected any where in 
a few minutes^ cannonade; and the numerical strength of the 
garrison and fighting population is so small as to be incapable of 
covering the defences, if threatened in more points than one. 
On the river face the town is quite open; and, with small steam¬ 
ers, or gunboats, judiciously anchored so as to command the 
sheriabs, or landing-places, an invading force might take posses¬ 
sion of the place, either through the windows or balconies of 
the houses, or by a deliberate march through the open streets. 
The citadel offers only tlie same defences as the town.^^ Views 
of Baghdad are attached to the memoir to'which are appended 



^LtS^rlces of the different sorts of {jrovisions prociirahle in 185o 
and tables exhibiting the disposition of the Eastern portion of 
the town. Bullocks then cost from 300 to 600 piastres each, 
coffee sold for about 2.’?J5 piastres per 18 lbs, and camels 
for slaughter at from 400 to lOOO |)iastres, potatoes and spi¬ 
rits were not always procurable and bread sold, for 3 pias¬ 
tres a pound. The coins in use arc very numerous and 
of all nations; but that witu the greatest circulation is the 
Mahomed Shah Kerau and the Shamie is used amongst the 
Arab tribes to the south of Baghdad who prefer it to every 
othex’. Jn rediicing these coins to their equivalent in Rupees, the 
Riege Piastre has been taken as the standard at the rate of 21 
per Mahomed SiJmh Kerau, and 209 M. S. Kerans per 100 Rs. 
iu consequence of its being that by which the value of the others 
is • computeeb All accounts are however, kept by the native 
merchants in Kammeri Bcshlics.^' The Pachalic of Baghdad at 
the present time extends from the Northern shores of the Per-- 
‘sian Gillf along the Euphrates x'iver as far upward as Anali 
wlvero tlie Aleppo districts commence. From thence a line 
drawn across Mesopotamia to the Hararin range of hills (whei’e 
it crosses the Tigris) and led eastward so as to include the pro¬ 
vince of Sulimanyeli ih Kurdistan, bounds it to the north, its 
eastern limit being then defined by the line of the Shirwan and 
Eiyaleli rivers as far as Khanakin, whence it skirts the foot of the 
Zagros, including the great plains as far as the Kerha river west 
of Hawizeb, and thence to the angle formed by the meeting of 
the Shat ai Arab and Mahomerah streams.^^ With the excep¬ 
tion of Baghdad itself there is scarcely a fixed abode deserving the 
name of a town, though Basreh aud others are dignified with 
this title. The gTeafc plains of the Tigris are inhabited by 
nomades whose various tribes give great trouble to the Govern¬ 
ment, The most powerful are the Montafik, between Semaweh 
and Basreh, and the Beni Laam who inhalut the plains east of 
the Tigris and south of the Diyaleh as far as Kut al Amareh. 
The form of administration iu Baghdad is based on that of Con¬ 
stantinople. The old despotic rule no longer continues and there 
is now a Council, at w'hich the Pacha presides,which hears and 
determines all cases. '|'he customs’ duties of Baghdad have been 
in the decline for many years> owing to the opening of the 
northern roads for the entrance of Russian and English manu¬ 
factured goods into Persia and Asia Minor by Syria and the 
Black Sea, The report gives the length of the Caravan joui’- 
iieys from Baghdad to various places, and proceeds. 

The Euphrates has entirely lost its character as a navigable 
river, for many years past, owing to the embankments which, 
formerly controUed the spring floods between Sultesh Sheukh and 




__OTnch Imving been sAvept away about 10 years back ; and tlio 
chsaraeter of the tiibes on its banks oilers a serious bar to its 
uefulness for the purposes of comraerce. The Tigris, on the con¬ 
trary, is navigable froni the sea to Baghdad at all seasons of the 
year by very ordinary steam vessels drawing three feet of water 
and the tribes are less violent and exacting than those^on the 
3'luphratcs, Both rivers however could, under a good Goverii- 
inent, be made navigable; but as it is, they become more destruc¬ 
tive and less useful every year. “ The.tides influence the stream 
of the rivers as far as one hundred and fifty miles from the swr, 
h'lt' the flood is not observed to run contrary to their course for 
the last thirty miles of this distance, in which it operates as a 
check upon the curi'cnt, and this only when its force is not a ery 
strong during the freshes the flood is sometimes oljserved 
to fail altogether except on the spring tides ; at Avhich times 
the rise and fall, from the bar to Basreh, averages about eight 
feet, and this diminishes gradually to the Hud river on the Tigris 
and to Negayh on the Euphrates, wliere a couple of inches 
of daily swell serves to mark the limit of this phenomenon 
ill nature j and taking as the zero ol the scale the junction ot 
the Tigris and Euphrates, ten inches for every tiventy mile.s 
of river course Avil), as near as possible; mark the annual grada¬ 
tions in rise from the lowest level at the various places Avhere the 

distances touch. i ja • 

“ The best native boats in use are Avell adapted for flleir work. 
They are strongly built; and, th mgh rough, are of an excellent 
model. '1 hey draw, when laden, from four and a half to six and 
a half English feet, according to the season. These alone go as 
far as Basreh. They carry from eighty to one hundred and 
twenty tons, and sail well AAhen they can profit by the 
Aviud, Avhich is very seldom on the passage up stream. The 
journey from Basreh to Baghdad occupies with a single band of 
trackers from forty to sixty days; with a double set, a cargo has 
been brought to the city in twenty-two days. The distance by 
the river is little short of five hundred miles. On the upper 
part of the stream near Baghdad there is another form of boat 
used called Siffiueh and Teradeh. They are curiosities in mo- 
del and construction, and are entirely icoated with bitumen on 
the outside, or the stream would otherwise flow through them. 
They caunot have changed from the earliest periods; indeed, it is 
not unlikely that their lines artA those of the Ark of the Patriarch 
diminished only to suit modern requirements. The first named 
is used for bringing small wood from the jungles at no groat 
distance, for the supply of the town and for other local wants. 
The second is small and chiefly employed in net fishing. The 
better sort of fuel is, however, brought to Baghdad la the Basreh 


boatSj for it is plentiful only in the jungles around Knt 
and the Hye river. Uhe Gufa, or ^coracle/ a wicker basket 
coated with bitumen, is the ordinary vessel in nse for pass¬ 
ing the Tigris and for service near the town. It is very ancient, 
being mentioned by Herodotus and portrayed also on the sculp¬ 
tures of Niueveh.^^ Commander Jones here gives a list of the 
vm’ious animals of the province and appends a report upon the 
tribes of Irak family by family. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF NINEVEH. 

m 

• Bombay Records, No, XXIIL—Neio Series, 

Commander Felix Jones observes that though the researches 
of Layard and Botta liave given us an insight into the econo¬ 
my of the Assyrians, yet they have not described Assyria as 
she is and it is this want which he wishes to supply. 

The site of ancient Nineveh was admirably selected. Undula¬ 
tion and vale, ridge and plain alike capable of tillage offered 
a sufficiency of pasture. Crossed too as the tract is by many 
water-courses and generously visited with dews and winter 
rains the tract was then as now doubtless a most fertile re¬ 
gion. Of the Nineveh ruins the features which first attract 
notice are the hills of the Jebel Maklub and Mar Hamel, but 
the attention is soon drawn from these to the numerous 
tuD:uili which cover the plain. They are all the undoubted 
work of the human race, but whether of the Assyrian period or 
of a Parthian era, there are at present some doubts. Some 
refer them to the latter, principally from the absence of any 
thing tangible to theorize upon in the more regular tumuli; 
most of which, as we at present see them, being mere mounds 
of earth elevated in different place to heights varying from 20 
to 80 feet above the plain. Others, such as the great pyramid 
at Nimrud, are found to be regular structures of sun-dried 
brick; observable only when the interior of the mound is ar¬ 
rived at, from the action of the elements on the outside having, 
in the course of time, reduced the material to the consistency 
and form of its original earth. The principal ones have square 
platforms) at present but little raised above the plain, though 
evidently connected in some way with the higher structures 
adjoining them. Though now rounded, and for the most part 
preserving a beautiful conical outline, we are disposed to think 
most of them were originally of a pyramidal form, the gradual 



cvumbling 6f the ap> falling debris having served to 

obliterate the angles 1 the lapse of time.-’" _ 

The Tigris, Zab »>d Khosr-sti were the rivers which watered 
Nineveh and server besides as a means of defence. The prin- 
cipal wall is thit on the east side. It is raised on the crest of 
a spur of the ro<h, selected for the site of the town, and forms 
a slight curve in the direction of the rock with its convexity to 
the north-east by east. This wall crossed the Khosr. The 
wall to the --lorth averages, in its present crumbled state, forty- 
six ibet abcre the actual soil, and a slope partly artificial and partly 
formed of the debris of the wall forms a glacis of 130 feet hori- 
Jfffutal width into the city Moat which is 10 feet deep. This 
portion of the wall is 6,800 feet in length while that to the 
south of the Khosr varying little from it in height or breadth, is 
9,200 feet long having, at 4,000 feet, where the main road to 
Baghdad passes through, two elevated tumuli, from which much 
pier masonry bearing cuneiform legends has been extracted. 
At 7,850 feet from the Khosr there is another elevation whicli 
probably acted as a keep to the work. The north wall exends from 
the North East angle of the city in a perfectly straight line, its 
length is 7009 feet nearly. To the east of a gateway in this 
wall, which now leads to the great mound of Koiyunjik, there 
is an elevated circular mound covering some splendid speci¬ 
mens of colossal sculpture. The west face of the city.^Yi’^s ori¬ 
ginally washed by tlie Tigris and was further protected by a wall 
13,600 feet long, which runs, during 3,500 feet of its course at 
an accurate right angle from the North wall first described. 
This portion is broken by many gaps and its dimensions as com¬ 
pared with the eastern wall are inferior and low. 

In general language the endente of Nineveh may be said to 
form a tuncated triangle the sides of which figure have a length 
respectively of 16,000, 7,000, 13,600 and 3000 feet ; thus the 
circuit of the city was altogether seven miles and four furlongs 
of English statute measure. The contained ai’ea is about 
18,000 acres, and if to each inhabitant of the city be allot¬ 
ted 50 square yards Nineveh would ouly have accommo¬ 
dated a population of 1,74,000 persons.^ “But of the existing 
remains of Nineveh, the most remarkable and interesting are 
undoubtedly the great mounds bearing, at the present time, the 
appellations of Koiyunjik and Nebbi Yunus.” Koiyunjik has 
proved one of the- greatest repositories of x\8syrian art and 
covers a space of about lOO acres of ground. Nebbi Yunus the 
'other artificial tumulus covers an area of about 40 acres. 

Upon this mound there is a conspicuous white building said to 
be the tomb of the prophet Jonah. 'The site, which is there¬ 
fore in Mahomedan eyes sacred, is used as a burying place. 
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the excavation of the tumulus is exct gively difficult and Its 
contents are still unknown ; though no ;ne doubts but that it 
contains the reniains of such a stately edfice as its neighbour. 

The above eminences exhibit the only ve4;iges that are in any 
way remarkable within the area of Nineveh There are, how¬ 
ever, gome low mounds of debris accumulated north-west of 
Koiyunjik, which point out the situations of biildings; and, on 
the rising grounds to the east, here and there, may be traced 
the alignments of others just above the surface of the soil. 
They ofler nothing of interest, and we agree in the v^inion given 
by other travellers, that the enclosure never contained %i\y vast 
connected pile of buildings, like our modern cities, but on tlie 
contrary, exMbited spaces of garden, and occasionally plots of 
open ground spread over with tents, as may be seen at present 
wdthin the e^iceinfe of BaghdadWith regard to the site of 
Nineveh, Commander Jones differs in opinion from Layard, who 
transfers the capital of Assyria to Nimrud, which place as com¬ 
pared with Nineveh is, in size, insignificant. W-hat remains of 
its enceinte occupies au area of a little less than a thousand 
acres. The northern half of the city only appears to have been 
protected by regular walls, which are still traceable ; but, unlike 
similar structures at Nineveh, they could not have been remark¬ 
able for great altitude or dimensions. The more prominent aiid 
regular walls of the city are as near as possible in the direction 
of the true cardinal points; the northern one having an outwork 
or projecting buttress just midway in its length. Gates appear 
to have been situated at uncertain intervals in the wall/^ Ife 
was from Nimrud that Layard obtained the majority of his Assy¬ 
rian remains. The report concludes with a short account of 
the Nineveh survey, and tables are appended for the construction 
of the general map of Assyria and Mesopotamia. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OP THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENTS. 

For 1854-55. 

Detailed statements of the trade of the Straits Settlements 
have been published during some years. The means for ob¬ 
taining these returns consist of au office at each station for the 
registry of imports and exports. Regulation HI. of 1833 provided 
that no goods were to be landed or shipped without certain pre¬ 
liminary forms, under a penalty of 500 Rs.; but the Clauses do 
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nSTstato wlio is liable to the penalty^ nor is there any discretion 
allowed in imposing it. The most gross and the most minute 
infraction of '.he law' are subject to a like penalty. Undci 
these circums tances the returns made to the office are purely 
voluntary. 7-oey may be made or they may he withheld. Tney 
may be' correct or merely imaginary. There are no means of 
testing the' accuracy and no advantage can he gained by giv mg 
in a bond. fiV c statement. If then it be deemed tliat the eoriect- 
ness of tlic returns is more important than the freedom of the 
Ports me 3 .sures must be taken to enforce the former svhatever 
may become of the latter. 

I'he statement for the Prince of Wales Island was drawn np 
tinder the direction of the Resident Councillor and submitted to 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements on the 1st of Eebruavy, 
1856. 

The tables exhibit the quantity and value of the imports and 
exports by sea, the quantity and value of the imports re-exported, 
and the number and tonnage of the sfiuare rigged ve.ssels which 
arrived and departed during the year. Owing to some places 
of consequence not being in the printed forms, the Nicobars, 
Arracan, Moulmein and Rangoon are included under the head 
of Pegu, Pungab under the head of Siam, and tlie West Coast of 
the Peninsula under the head of Sumatj'a. t i i 

The total value of the trade at Prince of Wales Island, or 
Penang, according to the periodic statements appears tp.be 


For 1851-52, 

Rs. 1,59,81,621, 

For 1853-54, 

Rs. 1,95,17,474, 


For 1852-53. .. 
Rs. 1,68,73,475. 

For 1854-55. 

Rs. 2,05,03, 774. 


From the above statement it will be seen that the trade though 

large is but slightly increasing. _ , xt • ^ 

T,hc accottipciuyu^^ tabic tbe value of tlie irnpoits 

during the years 1853-54'land 1854-55. But, out ol Rs. 
1,0.2,22,373 which is given by the table as the vidiie of the 
imports, there was Rs. 19 . 57,408 treasure. 3 he chief articles 
of import are cotton goods, which m 18o4.oo were valued at 
Rs. 14,4.8,882. 



MPARATIVE STATEMENT of the Value af Imports at Penang during the Ofidat Years 
■' 1853-54, 1854-55. 


IMPORTS. 


Great Britain, 
North American, 
Calcutta, 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

China, 

Siam, 

Sumatra, 

Malayan Peninsula, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total, Company’s Rupees, 


Increase, Company’s Rupees, 


1853-54. 


1854-55. 


10,35,726 

1,31,098 

10,09,704 


2,46,173 

17,38,074 

4,64,743 

42,64,796 


88,90,314 


7,66,556 

3,37,978 

10,29,564 

2,97,816 

31,002 

3,68,517 

13,55,913 

26,33,447 

34,6i,580 


1,02,22,373 

88,90,314 


13,32,059 


§L 


Increase. 

i 

Decrease. 

2,d6’880 

19,860 

2,97,816 

31,002 

1,22,344 

13,55,913 

8,95,373 

2,69,170 

4,ei,'743 

8,63,216 

29,29,188 
15,97’ \ 

”',3/,I29 

, 13,32,059 
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MP AMATIVE STATEMENT of the Value of Exports at Penang during^^'^^ Official Years 

1853-54, 1854-55. 




EXPORTS. 

1853-54. 

1854-55. 

•-.J 

Increase* 

1 

Decrease. 

Great Britain, ,, .. 

17,45,331 

16,43,336 


1,01,995 

[North American, .. 

5,99,789 

13,04,285 

7,04,496 


Calcutta, . * .. . • . T 

5,84,953 

8,76,579 

2,91,626 


Madras, 

9 « 

8,13,590 

3,13,590 


Bombay, .. .. ., 


74,057 

74,057 


China, ,. .. .. ., 

6,81,608 

8,71,747 

1,90,139 


Siam, ,, ., 

, . 

9,39,585 

9,39,585 


Sumatra, ,. .. ., ., ?. 

20,73,566 

29,67,523 

8,93,957 


Malayan Peninsula, 

7,93,651 



7,93,651 

Miscellaneous, .. .. ., 

41,48,262 

31,96,842 

... 

9,51,420 

Total, epmpany^s Rupees, 

1,06,27,160 

1,21,87,544 

34,07.450 

18,47,066 


1,06,27,160 

18,47,066 


Increase, Company's Rupees, 

»* • 

15,60,384 

15,60,384 



*The value o f the exports from Penang during the official year 
1853-54^ 1854-55 is shewn hy the statement appended :— 
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Tlic chief products of Pcuaag and forming an im;portnTit item 
in the exports are spices and sngar^ the growth andy mamifacture 
of tho latter being now almost entirely confined to Province 
AYellcsley, the slip of territory on the Peninsula forming the 
Ilarhonr of Penang, The quantity of sugar exported shews the 
extent to which the manufacture is now carried on. 

Eixport of Sugar from Penang. 

1852-53. 

Piculs 54,888. ^ 

1854-55. 

Piculs (19,352. 

The value of the spices exported during 1854-55 was Bs. 
f 7,86,235. The imports re-exported during thesame yearwerevalued 

; at Ks. 99,25,476 and the treasure re-exported was Bs. 23,84,938. 

f The number of square rigged vessels which arrived at the port 
from ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency was 365 and 
I . their tonnage w^as 79,095 tons. The number of square rigged 
I ships which departed to ports not sulvjeet to the Bengal Presi- 

I dency was 363 and their capacity was 76,902 tons. In addition 

£ 1,322 native craft of a total tonnage of 27,813 tons arrived, and 

! 2,002 with a tonnage of 35,014 tons departed. 

: The Governor of the Straits Settlements in transmitting the 

i returns of the export and import trade of Malacca observes 

; that under the present system they are a mere set of figures of 

value or use to any one; and in addition mentions that 
I if the Governor General in Council will permit him to prepare 

^ trade statements of his own, he will engage without furtheje 

i expense to furnish within a reasonable period all possible in- 

1 formation ^Hhat can be useful and interesting both to those on 

the spot and to those at a distance; hut if it be considered indis- 
j pcnsablc that the information required should be drawn up in 

the form used in the. Duty Ports he must apply for an enlarge 
i ed expenditure aud at the same tinae cannot add in any way to 

; the value or intereft of the information to be afforded. 

The great value of trade statements seems to Mr. Blundell to 
: be afford the Mercantile w’^orld the means of obtaining, 

I at the earliest practicable date, some knowledge of the aniount, 

nature and course of the trade of a Port, and the earlier tliis 
I information can be given to the Mercantile Community the more 

valuable will such Statements become; but to comment in .1856 
on a trade of which the Returns do not extend beyond April, 
i 1855, seems unnecessary, as it certainly will be uninteresting to 

those who may be connected with the trade.^^ Owing to the 
■ opening first of Penang aud then of Singapore the trade of Malacca 

'i/' 

... ... ■ . ■ -- 


1851-52, 
Piculs 48,510, 
1853-54, 
Piculs 56,875, 
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a shadow of what it formerly was. The valne of the im 
norts during 1854-55 was Rs. 35,77,558 of which Rs. 11/9,/38 
Ivas'the value of the imported treasure ^l.e merchaudise^expo^- 
ed during the same year xvas estimated at Rs. 

there was treasure exported to the amount of Ls. /,.v9,727» i o 
chief item of the export trade is tui, of which a statement is 

annexed.— 


18il-1852.. 

1852-1853. 

1863-1854. 

. __ t -- 

1854-1855. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Valbio. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Piculs. 

25,487 

EupeoB. 

1 9/17,532 

Kcnte. 

22,185 

Kupees. 

7,98,660 

Piculs. 

20,463 

llupees. 

10,23,150 

Piculs. 

21,928 

Rupeea. 

11,15,674 


The number of ships incluaing ‘=«"“"V.^n tonr The shins 

T ^ delict 

% the ship, beU, ot .bo 

vals and departures were under British colours with the excel- 

-X-*—. 


^*”rhe Residmit Councillor at Singapore in submitting the trade 
int ^ __<i^]fhnnfrh there ib an appa- 


altbough there is an appa- 


returns for 1854-55 remai’ks that cvxv*.x^-fc,‘*.-. 

raScrcaoe in .bo .rado, j e. U,is ongbt to 

siderirm the large increase as shewn in the retuins for 18o3-54, 
bitieiing vuu la fo iRKft fivViibit results quite as 


ftiflevinP’ the lara:^ increase as xi* -.' . 

Sie year ending 30 th April, 1856 will exhibit results quite as 
. . 7 . ^r^rr-t^ocraif^ trade at the date ot the trails- 


satisfactory.’^* The aggregate t...... JY -v,.” „ - „ 

mission of the statement was little short of 10 millions ster g, 
influx of shipping; the demand for land and godowns 
“i, for i *0 rapid extension of the .own; 

suiiea lor cuu m t t „niiifxr of merchants and all traders 


suited for commercial purposes; me lapiu t-A<,ci.o..xxx v.* v « o, , 
Zt:Z:oZ hanks aJd 4e stability of merchaids and all traders 
indicated a gratifying and high state of prosperity. 

The riort fuSe^ that it wonld be quite a waste of time 
_ xv.Kfnift of the commercial Returns 


to'cll^J^orre^S^^ of the commercial Returns 

which accompany the despatch. n-mip-ht on the Re- 

«The value of Merchandise imported and brought on tac itc 
+ 55 indenendent of goods transhipped, and the in- 

S*^,/doA,iu.iw 


ra= «po» si.07.fe., 
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sScrvving a cleerease compared witli the previous year as here 
elucidated :— 

Merchandise imported in 1853-54, ... 'Rupees 31,915,468 0 0 

Merciiandise imported in 1854-55, ... ... „ 2,85,36,543 0 0 

Decrease, Company's Eupees 33,78,926 0 0 


Treasure and Bullion imported in 1853-54, 
3>easuro and Bullion imported in 1864-55, 


Eupees 96,61,443 0 0 
„ 81,67,894 0 0 


Decrease, Company's Eupees 14,03,64 9 0 0 

The estimate value of Exports in 1854-55, not includm£( Penang 
and Malacca, was as follows, compared with the yeaa* 1853-54 : 

Merchandise exported in 1853-54, . Eupees 2,38,97,889 0 0 

Merchandise exporUWd in 1864-55, . ‘ „ 2,35,15,720 0 0 

Decrease, Company’s .Eupees_ 3,82,160 0 0 

Treasure and Bullion exported in 1853-54, Eupees 1,01,80,176 0 0 
Treasure and Bullion exxmrted in 1854-55, „ 69,37,322 0 0 

Decrease, Compa ny’s Eupees 32,42,854 0 0 

The amount of Imports and Exports, including Treasure to and 
from Penanc: and Malacca, 'was as under : 

lo 1853-54, ..Eupees 67,48,966 0 0 

In 1854-55, . » 65,98,141 0 0 

Decrease, Compan y’s Enpees 1,50,825 0 0 

The genera] result of the Commerce of Singapore during 1854-55, ajs 
ex hibited in the Eetuim, is as follows: 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

2,85,30,54.3 

24,13,366 

2,35,15,720 

17,29,710 

81,67,894 

6,38,544 

69,37,322 

18,16,621 

3,66,94,437 

30,51,810 

3,04,53,042 

35,46,331 

5,61,95,239 

1,75,60,381 

7,37,45,620 


Imports, . 

Imports, Penang and Malacca,... 

Exports,. 

Exports, Penang and Malacca,... 

Total, Company’s Eupees, ... 

Eveiy depondanco may be piaoea in tne cjiupping jiteturns paru- 
cularly of Square-rigged Yossels; the inward Tonnage of all classes 
aggregated, 4,00,293 I’oiis. 


Arrived in 1853-54, 
Arrived in 1854-55, 


Increase, 


Square-rigged 

V^’esaels. 

Tons. 

1,028 

1,030 

3,4(5,997 

3,19,080 

2 

27,917 Decrease. 



































Junk, l^rows, &c. 


Tons. 


Arrived in 1853-64, 


AiTived in 1354-55, ... 


2,695 

2,401 


87,390 

81,213 


DecreasOj 


194 


6,177 


The chief productions of Singapore and forming a considera¬ 
ble part of her export trade are pepper and gambier, both of 
which are extensively cultivated in the interior. *lhe value of 
the Gambier exported in 1853-54 was Ils. 13,29/114 and the 
value of the pepper was Rs. 14,12,201. The amount of goods 
imported for re-exportation is comparatively speaking unimpor¬ 
tant. 


THE JAILS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


For 1855. 


On the 14th of October, 1856, the Inspector of Prisons of 
the Madras Presidency submitted to the Government a report 
upon the sanitary condition of the jails and regretted the delay 
which had taken place in its submission. 

Ho observes that the present report is confirmatory of the 
fact that certain classes are peculiarly susceptible of disease 
when confined in jail, and that to such a sentence of impri¬ 
sonment is almost a sentence of death. 

The average mimher of prisoners in the jails at any one time 
of the year 1853-54 was 6372 and the average percentage of 
deaths was 5*3 whilst 97*4 underwent treatment for disease. 

The average strength of prisoners during 1854-55 was 6,535 and 
the percentage of deaths to the average strength w’'as 4*9 whilst 
those under treatment were 102*7 per cent. This exhibits a 
decrease in the mortality wlien compared with the preceding 
year. For, though the actual admissions into hospital have 
slightly increased as 105* to 100* per cent, yet the mortality has 
been less by a i per cent, or as 5*6 to 6*1. In onlv two of the 
Jails has epidemic disease prevailed to any serious extent, 
cholera appeared in the Salem Jail and small-pox at Calicut, in 
the former 38 casualties from 57 seizures appear in the return 
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Tnul in tlie latter 32 deaths from 89 attacks. The improved 
health of the prisoners is mainly owing to improvoment in 
ventilation; greater accommodation and greater cleanliness. Tlie 
gaols of Coiaibafcoor, Combacoimm and Madura shew the same 
decided unhealthiness as they have done for many years and yet 
no gaols in the presidency have had the same amount of atten- 
tion paid to them. At Beliary the water is a cause of disease 
and at Madura, Coimbatoor and Salem it is so bad that anyone 
tasting it can at once perceive In no instance during 

1854- 55 has disease been engendered by employment |cn tlie 
contrary, the occupations of the prisoners appear to have been 
conducive to their health. 

Amongst the g^Migs of prisoners employed on the roads or on 
special work, as at Paumbaum, although the admissions into 
hospital have been numerous 1063 from an average strength of 
334, yet the ailmentB have generally been of a trivial nature and 
readily amenable to treatment. The greatest number of 
admissions have occurred at Paumbaum where the nature of the 
w ork exposes to slight accidents and febrile attacks, but the 
mortality has been but small. 

Table ^liemng the number of Admhsion^ and Deaths in each 
Gang of Prisoners from 1819 /fo 1854, contrasted 
talth the results of 1855, 








Cholera 

Percentage of 



(0 

r 

o 

Cm 

O 

t 

1 

m 

Admissions. 

i 

Is 

01 

j Died. 

1 

P 

j Admissions to strength. 

! 

Deaths to strength. i 

I 

55 

CJ 

P 

^ -n 

Is'l 

s I 
11 
ft 

1 

rGuiudy, 

sm 

* 932 

952 

53 

88 

26 

106’8 

6*07 

5’5 

3*09 

From 1849 j 
to 1854, 1 

raumbum, ... 


i,977 

3,026 

23 



293*8. 

2*2 

0*7 

2*2 

'■ 1 

L. Mooncho\4try, 

379;! 

1,103 

1,126 

18 

4 

1 

291*02 

4*7 

1*0 

4*4 

I 

rGuincly, 

m 

MS 

156 

3 

2 

2 

109*6 

2*2 

1*9 

0-7 ■ 

F.)tl856, 

Paumlntm, ... 

134 

1 

630 

636 

2 



170*1 

1*4 

0*3 

1*4 

1 

^Moonclioulbry, 

55 1 

284 

299 

10 

9 

5 

616*3 

ts.i 

3*3 

9*09 
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The relative healthiness of the several prisons of the Madras 
Presidency will be readily perceived from, the accompanying 
table which shews the average sti'erigth of the prisoners with 
their sickness and mortality in 1855 as contrasted with 185 tr-— 


1B54. 


JAILS.'’ 

(4 

rd 

■ -4J 

fca 

a 

J 

Ui 

V 

to 

trt 

OJ 

> 

: Treated. 

1 

Ci> 

P 

Perceii 

Treated to 

tage of 

Deaths to 

[ Average 

i strength. 

Average 

strength. 

House of Correction, 



225^ 

278 

9 

128-5 

4.0 

Chittooi’y 



451 

545; 18 

120-8 

4.0 

Hellore, 



384 

no; 26 

28-6 

0 7 

Chingieput, 



274-J 

136 

1 13 

49-6 

4-7 

Guatoor, ... ... 



J-22 

116 

2 

.95 0 

1-6 

CudcUlore, 

... 


427{ 

370 

17 

86-6 

3-9 

Mercara, . 



29 

83 

2 

2S6-2 

6-8 

Trichinopoly, ... 



383^1 

178 

18 

46-4 

4 6 

Coimbatore, 



244 

90 

10 

36-8 

4-0 

(k)mbacoiuim, ... 



1941 

512 

21 

2639 

10-8 

Madura, . 



2001 

292 

(3 

145-2 

• 2*9 

Salem, ... 



140.i 

25'2 

11 

180-0 

7-8 

Negapatam, 



79J 

149 

19 

• 186*2 

23-7 

I’ranquebar, 



50 J 

129 

2 

258*0 

4-0 

I’innfcwelly,.. 



1421 

197 

9 

138-7 

6 3 

Cochin,... 



42 

50 

5 

119-0 

11-9 

Myaverani, 




41 

1 

292*8 

71 

Paulghaut cb orry, 



76 ^ 

55 

... 

72-3 


Masulipatam, 



262^ 

106 

7 

40-4 

2-6 

Raj ah in undry, ... 

... 


104 

138 

5 

71*1 

2-5 

Vizagapatam, 



176 

249 

7 

141-4 

3 9 

Chicacole, 



188^ 

125 

15 

68*8 

8-1 

Itchapore,... 



49i 

18 

4 

36-7 

8*1 

Bcllary, 

... 


412^ 

273 

25 

GO 2 

60 

Cuddapah,. 



451J 

508 

20 

112 0 

■ 4-4 

Cumbuni, 



39| 

30 

4 

769 

, 10*2 

■Rvirnool, 


*.. 

131i 

226 

14 

172*5 

]0'6 

Tcllicherry, 

... 


160 

159 

1 

99*8 

0-6 

Calicut, ... 


... 

81.9 

247 

19 

77-4 

5*9 

Mangalore, 

., 


289;i 

176 

23 

73 6 

9*6 

Hon ore, . 



lG8i 

189 

2 

112-5 

11 

Sircec, ... 



26i 

86 

... 

330-7 


Cannauore, 



76 

9.9 

1 

3 

M30-2 

3 9 

Total . ... 



0,372 

0 , 212 ! 

838 

97*4 

5.3 
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1855. 


JAILS- 


Hous(^ of Correction, 
Chittoor, 

Nellore,, ... 
Cbinglepnt, .. 
Guntoor, ... 
Cuddalore, 

Mercani, ., .. 

Trlchinopoly, 
Coimbatore, 
Oombaconum, 

Madura,. 

Bnlem,. 

Hegapatam, 

Traiiquebar, 

Tiiiuevelly, 

Cochin, 

M javeram, 

Faulghautoheny, 

Masulipatam, 

Rajahmundry, .. 

Yii^'apatam, 

Ohicacole, 

Itchapore, 

Bellary, 

Cuddapab,.. 
Cumbiim, 

Kurn6ol, ... 
Tellicherry, ... 
Calicut, 

MaiigalorOj 
Honore, ... 

Sircee, 

Oannanore, 

Total 



Treated, 

_—--—--- 

T; 

r6 

o 

Pi 

221 

136 

8 

432 

490 

8 

858 

43 

11 

260 

248 

11 

124 

123 

8 

318 

275 

IG 

. 1 40 

94 

4 

368 

257 

16 

2891 

144 

14 

163^ 

1 471 

. 18 

188 

807 

17 

143 

2G5 

40 

60 

79 

7 

57 

120 

2 

... 171 

193 

3 

43 

GO 

1 

24 

76 

. 1 

9S 

i 135 

• a 

234 

244 

4 

m 

1 m 

^ 14 

16( 

) 22C 

1 4 

19C 

, 9( 

) 8 

M. 

i 3'J 

b 2 

56.' 

> 43^ 

> 15 

... 44^ 

^ 61( 

i 12 

4( 

} 3: 


... IL 

^ IL 

1 ‘b 

16( 

} IL 

1 2 

34: 

2 48i 

B 87 

23^ 

i 18 

1 16 

16J 

) 13J 

B 6 

3( 

,) 5' 

7 2 

7; 

B lb 

Q 2 

6,3G: 

e/jSo' 551B 


Percentage of 
Ti^atedto l^eathsto 


W) 

c; 


o 

<A 


< 


GP6 
lUld 
120 
95-a 
99'1 
86-4 
2^5-0 
09-8 
49*8 
288-9 
163 

131-6 
210 
112-8 
139-5 
316-6 
137 
104-2 
82-6 
137*5 
49*2 
52-3 
77-5 
137-5 
80-0 
95-7 
71:2 
141*2 
77-3 
8i-G 
. 190-0 
150-0 


102-7 


fcO 

O) 

13 

ca 

<o 

to 

CJ 




3*Q 

1-8 

3- 0 

4- 2. 
6-4i 
6-0 

10-0 
4-3 
4*8 
1 1-0 

9- 0 
2 7-9 
11-G 

3 5 

1- 7 

2- 3 
4*1 

3- 0 
P7 
8*0 

2 5 
4*1 

3 0 

2 G 
2G 

50 

1*2 

10- 8 
6 8 

3 5 
6 G 
2-7 


4-9 
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A 1> V K 11TIS E m: e n t . 


The Goveriuneiits of India publish on au average a voluine 
every four days. From Beports affecting 

accomits of local drainage, from the opinions of the ablest ofocm 
to the cost of a cuteha bye-road in a frontier province, every thing 
finds a place in these publications There is scarcely a subject 
connected with Indian Administration on which they do not ex¬ 
haust otfidal knowledge. There is no officer in the coimtry who 
may not obtain from them, m reference to his special task, ail 
the advantages of experience. The information thus vast js, 
however, widely scattered. The Records of one Presidency aie 
scarcely known in another. The books are not very readily prc - 
curable, and above all they are like ffil other blue books ^^y, il - 
digested, and overlaid with detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, 
and in India men who cave about facds cannot spare hours 

The obiect of the Compiler is to remove this defect, to llo foi 
the official information of India what Mr. Leone Levi is doing 
for the Blue Books of England. The Annals _w ill comprise every 
fact, and almost every opinion of importance in the records of the 
amirter. A copious Index will enable the reader instantly to re¬ 
fer to the subject of which he is in search, and any peculiarity ot 

opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may be necessary on the arrangement adopted, it is 
intended that the most important subject should have the largest 
space, but, in estimating the relative importance of the records 
the Compiler has been compelled to rely on his own judgment. 
Usually all subjects of imperial interest have the preferene«i, statis¬ 
tics occupy the'next place, and subjects purely lustorical the last. 
They are not very Important, and not at all interesting, but 
they can only be condensed to a certain point. Iho present 
NunVoer contains in fact two Numbers, tbe_ Mutinies having 
lor a time madejt impossible to collect books in September. 






A'lSTNALS 


OP. .. ... 

iBfBIAN ADMINISTRATION. 


. TEA GULTIVATIONv 
India Records, No, XXIII» 

BtiURTPOOR;, 0116 of the KtiTnaoxi Plantations is situated eight 
or ten miles to the Eastward of Nainee Tal; and is at an eleva¬ 
tion of about 4,500 feet above the level of the Sea. It consists 
of a succession, of terraces reaching from the bottom to the top 
of a small Hill; the soil is composed of light loam mmed with 
small pieces of clay-slate and trap or green etone, of which the 
adjacent rocks are chiefly composed.'^ It is about six acres m 
extent and in high condition. A large tract ol land has been 
set apart' in the - adjoining hills for its extension, a portion ot 
which has been already cleared. Generally in Mr. bortaiies 
opinion the land on the estate is unequal, and he would propose 
that idle more favourable spots should he selected at first for the 
cultivation. The l^lantatioiis of Lutchmesir and Kuppeena ^^are 
on a Hill side near Almorah, about 5,000 feet above the kvel of 
the Sea, and together cover about seven acres of land.'^^ The 
soil is well adapted for Tea, and the hushes in good condition. 
Kuppeena is perhaps the best, as many of the plants in Imtch- 
mesir appear to he getting old. Hawulbaugli and Chullar ^^ are 
situated about six miles North-West from Almorah, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 4,500 feet above the Sea. In 1854, .Dr. Jameson states 
that Hawulbaugh covered fifteen acres, and Chullar thirty/^ The 
former has some excellent land, but the forest and fruit trees 
thoiui^h they look pretty injure the Tea. They should be cleared 
awa;^ Tlie young plants moreover appear to have been planted 
somewhat carelessly. The mode of gathering the leaves also 
requires improvement. At xwosent too many leaves are taken 
away from the plants, which has the effect of stunting them. 
The Kutyoor estate Is a large tract of land, which/nias been 
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iGilcou vp Dear the head of the Byziiatii Valley, aboivl^ tlurty-fi 
miles Kortliward from Almorah.''' A considerable/ portion of 
the tract vndl adapted for Tea^ but some of it i's much too 
wet,., ' ; . ... 

TheGyivhvval Plantatiori in Eastern Gurhwal/near the^dllage 
of Faorie, in Latitude SlV 8' North, and Longitude 78’ 45*^ 
East. It epmsists of a large tract of tevraOecl land extending> from ii 
ravine in the bottom of a valley to more than 1,000 feet up the 
sides of the mountain. The lower portion of this land ds said 
to be about 4,300 feet above the Sea, while the tr>p of ihle smv 
rounding mountains are from 7,000 to 8,000 ieet/' Part dif this 
Plantation only is well adapted to the cultivation, and some itViijp 
stony land appears to have been planted within the last few 
years. On the good hmd the plants are succeedii,\g very \?eU, 
but on the whole Mr, Fortune was disappointed in the Flantn- 
tion. The expediency of carrying the Plantation higher up the 
mountain seems very doubtful. The bushes look as if they 
wanted more heat. 

The Deyrah Dhopn Farm. In 1850 Mr, Fortune found this 
Farm auytliing but flourishing. In consequence of his sugges¬ 
tions the system of cultivation was changed, the trenches were 
jliled up, irrigation was discontinued^ and more judgment was 
exercised in gathering leaves from young plants. Idie result 
has been most satisfactory. Ihe isi^irpply of labour is deficient, 
Jind only a portion can be said to be under cultivation. Mr, 
Foriiuie has seen no finer Plantations in China, I'he plants are 
ill high health, large and bushy, and yield annually large crops 
of leaves. It is not, however, expedient to plant on land but 
half ready. 

The Piuijaub Plantations. The Nagrowta Farm is situated in 
the Kangi-a \'alley about nine miles from the Old Fort, and co¬ 
vers apparently about li ve acres of laud. It was planted in 1847, 
and consequently has been in full bearing for .several years. In 
I85o it produced 1427 lbs. of Tea, or about 830 lbs. per acre. The 
soil ist a brownish loam, moderately ricli in vegetable matter, and 
well suited for Tea cultivation. The jdants are healthy and vi- 
gorous.^^ The Bowarnah Farm another small experimental 
Plantation further to the Eastward in the same vallej^ and 
about twenty miles from Kangra. It appears to be five 
or six acres in extent, and was planted about the same 
time m tlic former.^^ It yields upwards of 300 11is. per acre. 
TJie soil is a browui loam very well suited for the cuK 
tiyatiou. The Hoita Farm /Gs about 23 miles North-East from 
Ivangra, at the foot of the high mountain range, and nearly 
4000 feet above the level of t!iie''Sca. Here snow foils aumially 
and covers the ground for several flays at one time, • The high 



iKioiintaim behind arc Avhite witli snow for the greater part of 
the year. 


extent of this Plantation is stated to be about 1^200 acres, 
and of these 700 are already under ciilti vat ion. About 20 ncrcvS 
were planted in January, 1852, 300 in 1853-54, and 380 in 
1855-56.^^ The soil is a yellow clay with a surface rich in. vege¬ 
table matter. It is admirably adapted for cultivation. The 
plants ale healthy, vigorous, and fulbbearing, aT\d irrigation has 
been avoided witli most satisfactory results. Too many leaves 
however are plucked olf, young as well as old, a matter of consi¬ 
derable importance. 

Mr. Fortune considers that the Himalayas are excellently 
adapted to* the cultivation of Tea, but some knowledge of the 
plant and of horticulture is required to make success certain, 
it is a great mistake to suppose that Tea will grow on land too 
poor for anything else. Tea in order to be profitable reipiires 
a good sound soil, a light loam well mixed with sand and vege- 
tal)le matter, moderately moist, and yet not stagnant or sour. 
There is no scarcity of such land in the Himalayas. The leaves 
even from full grown plants should not he plucked too freely, a 
point to be earefiilly impressed upon the natives. The natives 
'instead of nipping off the upper part of the young shoot with 
its leaves, as the Chinese do, strip the leaves from it and 
leave the bare stems These bare stems generally die down tevtbe 
nearest leaves, and then the plants get covered with dead stems 
and present a sickly appearance. About an inch and a half, and 
sometimes more of the top of the young shoots is soft arid suc¬ 
culent, and makes just as good Tea as the leaves themselves. 
The Chinese know this well, and hence they always nip off this, 
portion svith the leaves/’ Very few of the' old tough leaves 
shoxxld be plucked. They are worthless for the market, and in¬ 
valuable for the health of the plant. The Chinese tea-growers 
on the Plantations should instruct the natives in the art of Tea 
plucking. The Tea originally procin-ed had an Ankoy^’ flavour 
which was objectionable. Mr. Fortune however had sent round 
twenty-five makers from the best districts in China, and already 
a marked iinproveraet)t has taken place in the appearance of the 
Himalayan Teas. The thousands of Tea plants sent round should 
not be mixed np with the original plants, in order to detect 
whether the peculiar flavour of the Himalayan Teas is inherent, 
or caused by bad manipulation. 

To cultivate Teas large amount of capital is required. 
is true that a man with small capital, and having the requisite 
amount of knowledge—if content with a moderate, or oven 
handsome and certain Vomaueration for his outlay and labour— 
might succeed and gain a comfortable living by the culliviition 



on the Hiinalayas/^ A Tavgo publio company* h more 
;o succeed than private capitalists I would strongly' 
advise Government not only to discourage hut to take 
sures to prevent^ mere adventurer^' from getting up a eompauy 
of this ldnd,“rnen who have no other object in view than 
power and phice, and who would probably in the end bring 
ruin iipon the vslmreholders^ and give a check to Tea cultivation 
ill tliese Provinces, which it would take many years to'^recover/* 
The siase of the buildings and .number of tea-makers should 
be immediately increased. The Zemindars who it was hoped 
would take to the cultivation have not done so. In one in¬ 
stance two small Farms of eight acres together were given to 
ii ZemiiKlar aboitf thirty-five miles from .Almorah. A Govem- 
laent factory where Ms leaves were p^irchased at Rs. 8 a mauud 
was within three imles of his Farm. The circiinistance’s in 
wduoh this mail was placed were altogether most favourable. 
Supposing the land to have been yielding annually 800 lbs. 
of raw leaves per acre, whieb is a very low average, he would 
have been realising Rupee& 80 an acre for his land, or Rupees 
64i0 for the 8 acres under Tea—a sum I should imagine twice 
as large as he would make from any other crop and Atith lesa 
trouble/^ The man when Mr. Fortune visited the place was 
cultivating rice above the Tea, Anotlier Plantation in HawuU 
bangh belonging to Captain Ramsay is in good order, and in 
two will produce large quantities of Tea and keep bn 

producing for many years. The Zemindars, however, ipust 
nltiraately take to the cultivation, and the quantities of 
foreign capital thus introduced must be of material benefit to 
the cultivators. Another great benefit of the cultivation is 
that even in tlm driest weather there is always a crop. On 
one occasion when nearly every other crop liad failed the Tea 
seemed quite iminjured. 

The foilowing is Mr. Fortune's, estimate of the return to be 
expected from a great Tea estate. A little one will not be 
profitable in the same proportion, while iu a larger one the 
lU'cTo.rtieir of profit will again increase, r---' 




VH SKETCH of the Qncmtity of Lmd mKicti ooM ic hrou^t Tea, Cidtivatim, a Capital of Eiipe^s^ 2,00,^00, a?*a 

cdso irUeiided to skm tke probahU amount of Expenditure and Profits spread over a ^ace of ific and &fjiU yeo^rs, 

1,800 Acees oj-Laxd. - ^ 

[ Imome from the Zid to tie Bth yeat_ mdmive, 

illipe«S: • . o \ 

6 OOOjTeat Diauufactured in the 3rd year, say 10 lbs* per acre, at 8 / 
l,400i as. per ib. f 


Eicpmditxvre from the 1# to the Qtk year incliisite. 


jpactory and bowses for Tea-makers, ... ..i 

;^ilfigaldw for Overseer, ... ... ••• .*» . 

Pay of Overseer, at -100 Rupees per month, for 6 years, ... 7 , 200 .;D«tto 

Bitfco of 500 men, at 4 Rupees per month, for 6 years, l,4'4,000;I>itto 

Ditto of 10 Gll 0 ^rd^ies, at 8 Rupees per month, lor 0 yeaiiSj 5,760iDitto' 
Di.-to of 1 Moonshee, at 12 Rupees per month, nnd 2 Chup* ^Ditto 

rassies, at 5 Rupees per month, tor 6 years, ... ... 1,584^Dicto 

Rent of Land for 6 years, at 1,850 Rirpees per annum, ... 8,100 

Expense of preT)aring Tea^ in 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6 th years, say 

20 men, at 5 Rupees per month, ... ... ... ••• 4,800 

Dour Chinese Tea manufacturers, at 34 Rupees per month, 

for 4 years, ... ... .^ ... ... 6,528 

Implements, passage mon^’'forinanuiacturers, carriage, &c.,say, 8,628 
OoatingendeB for 6 years, say 1,000 Rupees per annum, ... 6,000 


Rupees 

0,000 


Rupe® 2,00,000 

Worhiny Expenses in the 7tk and Sth year. 

Overseer's pay for 2 years, ... .2,400 

500 men for ditto, ... ... ... ... 48,000 


10 Chowdries for ditto, ... ... 

1 Moonshee and 2 Chupra^'sies for. ditto, ... 

Rent of Land for ditto,. ... ... 

Expense of preparing Tea doubled, say, ... 

Wages of 4 Chinese for 2 years, ... ... 

Contingencies for wear and tear of implements, boxes, 
&;c., in 2 years,... ... ... ... ... 


1,920 
528 
2,700 
4,800 
3,264 

5,000 

>S,612 6^1,612 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


in the 4th. year 
in the 5 th year 
in the 6 th year 
in the 7th year 
in the Sth year 


30 lbs. 
SOIfe. 
120163. 
150 lbs. 
200 lbs. 


27,000 

72,000 


at ditto,... 
at ditto,... 

at ditto,,.. 1,08,000 

at ditto,.... 1,35,UOO 
at ditto,.,. 1,80,000 


Total in the Sth yeax, 

Deduct amount supposed to be expended in 8 years. 


5,31,000 

2,68,612 


* Profits, 


Rupees 2,62,388 


Rupees 
Total .. Rupees 2,68,612 



05 

to 


* There would be sundiy expenses deducted footn this sum, such, for 
example, as interest of capital for the first 6 years, auctioneers* foes, 
carriage., &c., if the Teas were sold in India ; and carriage, freight^ and 
other shipping charges if exported to Europe and America, dr the Colo¬ 
nies. I have put down the pay of the Overseer at RapeeslOO per mensem, 
as that is the sum at present paid by Oovemment; but it would proba- 
blv be necessary to raise that to Rupees 300 if a good man could be 
procured. I have supposed tlie whole of the 1,800 acres to be planted 
in one year ; but this wrould probably be impossible, as it v/oldd ^ke 
sonis time to select the land, and the requisite number of plants might 
not be procurable at dice. In this case, however, the expense for labour 
would be proporrioiiably less. 

♦ B. FORTUNE. 











;. '•■[■^•UG ] '; 

l/ih November, IS50, Dr* Janu^sovi report!? 

)^s sug’gov^tioas are m>t origniul, and have long sjace been 
caiTied out. „They will all be found iu the Notes prepared 
for the benetU of Overseei’s. 

L On suitable gToinid, Care must be taken to chose only 
well drained land, not diy, stiff clayey land, in which nothing 
will grow, but land rather moist, in which the soil is light or 
iiee. All low places, where rain water rests, must he avoided 
such as the lowest part of valleys, Tea can be mixed 

widi dry crops, but not with rice, as the water necessary for the 
idee spoils the Tea. c 

.2. On preparation of the groamh ^CBefore sowing Tea 
seeds let th^ laud be well ploughed or trenched with ■ the 
phaoorah to the depth of 18 or 24 inches, and all the weeds 
removed; and let it be well manured to the extent pf 60 to 
70 maiiuds per acre if manure be plentiful. If not, a much 
smaller quantity will do* Let it then be smoothed and thrown 
into beds, it will then be ready for seeds and plants. 

3. On tlie method of sowing seeds and on the treatment of 
young plants. Tea seeds ripen in October and shoiikl be sown 
soon after. Sow them very close to a depth of one inch in 
drills 8: inches apart. Water them sparingly, which need 
not be again repeated until the seedlings begin to siiOAV them- 
^elv'es above ground, after which time let them be w'atered 
every six or seven days.^^ The seed beds ought to be weeded 
three or four times during the season. 

4. Method of transplanting. soon as the seedling 

plants are 8 inches in heiglit, they are fit for transplanting, 
and in doing «o they ought to be planted 4| feet apart. Let 
holes be dug to the deptli of 1| feet or more if necesvsary. In 
lifting, therefore, the plants to be transplanted, the ground 
ought to be well opened up, and if possible each plant lifted 
with a small ball of earth attached to tlie roots. Let the earth 
be then well pressed down with the foot at the I'ootsi and 
watered, Tf manure be available, a small quantity ought to be 
put into each hole.^^ Transplanting should begin with the 
rains and continue through them. 

5. On plucking. The season for gathering leaves eotnmetioes 
in April and cohtimies till October. Tlie leaves should not be 
pulled till the plants are three.years old. Only the fresh ahd 
young leaves should be plucked. During the season four ga« 
theriiig*^ may be taken from the same plaht. In the second 
year the terminal shoots ought to be pinched off to induce 
the plant to take a bushy form. This slmuld be done t\vo or 

^three times during the season. Zemindars desirous of 

undertaking Tea cultivation, plants and seeds in any number 
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vvill Ire issued' from the 

at HawiilbauKli, Bheemtah lu Kuavaoii^ and at. BprH;ui *.»un r 
wal. All Tea leaves brought to tire factories 
be pure,based at the rate of 8 llupees per raaund aud t<) the first 
partv who brings leaves the ibilowing rewards will be given y 
‘'The. first partj' who brings pucta lOO mamids of good fresh 

ie.v» 5«t"> 


§L 


S nreu^srs^ m The fint party who Wings 25 inaunds 

Kupees 50,' The first five pai-ties J 

30 each. The first ten parties who bring 10 rnauuds llupeeo 
20 mcii. Each paidy nntst show that the leaves hronght have 
been ffathered from different Plantations. ^ r „ 

Dr.^ Jameson enters into a defence 
Mr Eortuhe to be too largely produced at the factories. J ^ 
hify’ obiect to roduce the quantity, but the price though low is 
remunerative, and the coarse Tea eagerly purchased by the nn- 
.tivew, Er. Jameson proves that Plantations formerly condemutt. 
firkr' Portnne now satisfy him, and adds that the extra 
room required has been given, while tlie 

nlant 6 f some Plantations ns owing to the drought toi three 
imecessiv-e years. The Chnllar land said to he 
was only taken because there was no other, and tire 
from Cliiua are most carefully kept distinct. f 

• tations are in good order, and the Zemindar specially mentioned 

report is aware of his blunder lo ®u*leTmg 

- ' a-- +A vf.nn.'il*^ if Ju lie 


ill Mr. o *'' 1 ,'''* ” •" — , . • ;. 

rice to be grown above the 'Tea, and-means to repau it. 
SrietoldwcTsr .la B,.llia t»hi>T«l..t sc»«n, 

while, the rent of his entire estate, eovenng many square miles 


3‘. the reiib 01 m» cutuc vv,.«-.-o “ , j 

IS onlv Its, 40. Several Europeans moreover have opened 
PlaSons. Col. El wall and Capt. 'rhuhvell opened n large 
Plantation in Eeyrah Dboon with complete success. ^ 

Simla District, Mr. Purkely has commenced lea planting. 



ii f»h„ JemV C.dc«tU «m, h.« taien .p ^ 


i aCUiir SCyCfcU VydlWUllret ... 4 . i I K.fi* 

t-vants for the purpose of cultivating lea, represented h.> Mm 
Bimbr Mr. Saunders, Mr. Schiller,.all, of whom have been 
o Wo being supplied with seeds. At Darjeeling several parties 
Slave takei/ui/iants and have there coinmenced^^^^^^^^^ 

tioii and I believe tbere are upvvards ot UyiOO acies m ^oo 
land available for the purpose. 'Into the Daslimere valley th. 


•'fe plirrb Sg Udmdk the MaharMah Golanb Sing, 

t ah the mi4st'’of His Highness, thibugh the Commissioner 




.o£5Kaljore^ having mnt him thirty coolie loads of'plants and 
twelve loads of seedsFinally, Dr. Jameson while in justice to 
himself and his Overseers he answers Mr. Fortune’s report 
willingly acknowledges that Mr. Fortune’s services have been 
ihvaUiable to the Plantations. 

On 10th February, 1857, Mr. Eainsny, Commissioner of 
Kumaou reports on the .prospects of Tea cultivation in that 
district. He does not agree that the small f^apitalist 
will be unable to succeed, he himself having looked after 
three Plantations. Mr. &imsay would not recommend 
any " capitalist to take a Government grant of land at §rsfc, 
because clearing it hurriedly is expensive, and the probability 
is there would^ not be much bad and indilferent land mixed 
with the good j^rtions in such a tract. With a little patience 
and enquiry it is always possible to purchase a village at a dis¬ 
tance from Almorah in the less cultivated parts of tlie Province/’ 
A village with 50 acres of cleared land and two or tliree hundred 
of forest land would cost E>s. 500 with a jurnma of Its. 30 a year. 
He is surprised that so few have settled as Tea planters. 
There is no risk as in Indigo. Drought or storms of hail may 
dimimsh the supply of leaves for a time, but failure is impossible. 
No animals destroy the plant. There is no chance of good Tea 
becoming unsaleable. The occupation is a healthy one, the 
climate delightful, and the superintendence of such a nature that 
the Plantation may be left from time to time without risk.” 
He would not yet sell the Government Plantations, as it is too 
soon. The cultivation vis not yet popular enough. On 17th 
March the Superintendent of the Kumaou Gardens reports that 
it is a mistake to believe that land fitted for Tea cultivation is 
limited. There are in Kuinaon alone 3,50,000 acres of such 
land, yielding lOO lbs. to the acre. This territory with the land 
equally fit in Hazarah, Cashmere, Juimioo and the Protected 
Sikh States could produce 100 million poundsof Tea, or as much as 
the whole China export, ^CBut let British capital and enter¬ 
prise be embarked in proportion to the imjroidance of the culti- 
vation and the support it merits, and tluis give employment to 
thousands of poor but able-bodied and excellent workmen, when 
their labours are properly directed, and these hills will soon 
become as important to the State as any Province of the plaims. 
Laboiuvis cheap, the climate is admirably fitted to the Europefin 
constitution, the people are docile and easily guided, provided 
that they are properly treated and their prejudices respected.” 

Dr. Jameson adds directions for the cultivation and prepara¬ 
tion of Tea, the value of which consists in their minuteness, and 
descriptions of instruments and buildings y^d^cless without 
plates* He says that labour in Kumaon is abundant and cheap. 


[lo mnrket as yet is not suflicleutly full. The 
w ill buy any quantity of cheap Tea. Caslvmea'e requires 2,00,00^^^ 
lbs. a year. Natives ar0 Auuy fond of Tea bbt want it cheap. 
The prices fetched at Altnorah are per Jb. 

Gunpowder/ .. .. ... i 8 2 

Yoiiug tkfsow^.. ... ... . . 2 14 5 

Hyson skill, ... .. ... 0 5 10 

Soi:ichong, ... .. .. -- 2 9 11 

Poucbong, . .. ... ... .. .• 1 2 10 

Bohea, .. ... .. .. .> 0 7 10 

Building niaterJals abound, supplies are cheap, and lands are 
granted bn the following terms. 

Each grant will be of not less than 200 or more than 
2000 acres. More than one grant may be taken by one person 
or Company on the applicants satisfying the Local Authorities 
uctihg under the usual control in the Revenue Department, of 
their possessing sufficient and capital to uiKlertake an 

extended cultivation and manufacture of Tba. 

One-fourth of the land in the grant will be given free 
from assessment in perpetuity, on Mfilment of the coiiditiouB 
below stated. - 

The term of the first lease will be for four and twenty 
yeaTs, the grant will be rent free; in the fifth year one anna per 
acre will be charged on three**fourths, or the assessable portion 
of the grant; two annas per acre in the sixth year ; throir annas 
in the seventh year, and so on, one more arma being added in 
each year, till in the last the maximum rate is reached of one 
Rupee per aero. The full assessment on a grant of 200 acres 
wilHdms not exceed 1600 Rs. per annum. 

Hie following arc the preserlbed conditions of clear¬ 
ance:™ 

the close of the fifth year from the date of grant, a 
tw'entieth part of the assessable area ; at the close of the tenth 
year one-fifth of the assessable area ; at the close of the iilteenth 
year, half of the a3.sessablo area ; and at the last year, three- 
quarters of the asse.ssable area is to be cleared and well stocked 
with. Tea plants. 

‘‘ In the twenty-first year, on the fulfilment of the above 
conditions, the proprietary right in the grant, and the right of 
eugagomemh ^ith Government, shall vest in the grautee, his 
heirs, executoi’s or assigns, under the conditions generally appli¬ 
cable to the owners of etates in Kumaon, and the rate of assess- 
ment on the lands in the grant, in whatever manner cultivated, 
shall never exceed the average rate on grain crop lands iu the 
same locality. ^ 

“ On failure of payment of the prescribed assessment in 


ye<aiv or' of any of tlie above GoiKlitioriS (tJie fiict of wliich 
failure shall, after local enquiry, conducted by the Senior As- 
sistaut Commissioner, be Anally determined by the Sudder 
Board of Kevenne) the entire grant shall be liable to resiunpfciua 
at the discretion of Government, with exception of the assessa¬ 
ble area which may he bona fide under cidtivatioB with Tea, 
and to a further portion of hind which shall be allowed in per¬ 
petuity, free of assessment to the extent of one-fonrfch. "of such 
enltivated area. The portions so exempted Avill remain in the 
possession of the grantee subject to the usual rates and rules of 
assessment in the District. 

“ Grantees shall be bound to erect boundary pillars at : 
convenient point.wound the eircuit of a grant, witliin six months 
from its date, failing which such pillars will he put up by the 
Government Officers, and the cost thereof shall be recoverable 
from the grantee in the same manner as the regulated, rate of 
assessment. 

No claim to the right and interest; in a grant on any 
transfer by the original grantee Avill be recognized as valid, un¬ 
less on registry of the name of the transferree in the office of the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

So long as Government estahlishnienis for the experi¬ 
mental growth and mamifacture of Tea shall be maintain d in 
the Province, supplies of seed^ and plants will be given gr i to 
grantees, on application to the Superintendent, Ifotanicai Gar¬ 
dens, North- Western Provinces, as far as may be in his power.’^ 
Tlicrmometiic tables are appended. It is added that the Tea 
planter must be continually among his men, and the peevdiar 
diseases of the spot are few. Small-pox rages occasionally, and 
goitre is very common, but yields to iodine. 

Tlie cost of a factory will depend on its size but the land re-* 
cpiiredfor a Plantation of 1,500 acres will cost about Ks. 2,500 in 
the hills or 3,500 in Deyrah. The expense of a thousand acres 
for eight years would be Rs. 2,75,000, the profit Rs. l jf)7,972„ 


STATISTICS OF 2DPEEGUNNAHS. 

THE 24-Pergunnahs lie between 32’ and 23’ of North Latitude 
andBS'’ and 89’of East Longitude. The name arises from the fact 
that the territory originally ceded to the Company really contained 
twenty four prergunnahs. The estate was made over to Col, Clive 
])y Jaffier A.U, in 1759, and the rent Rs. 3,33,000 was paid to 
liim till his death in 1774. It then reverted to the Company. 
The area \vas then supposed to be 1883 srpiare miles. In 1759 



e'b; N„d«“«sri£i b, ^so,.,o«t,,os»^^^^^ 

M Ltierbunds and on the West hy the HoogWy^. lib ex- 
fvom North to South is 71 

K»*rt*iflfl 78 niiles the stiperlicial area heilig .^^/Y Bviics. liie 
^ V Kllkliti kflaV^ of Jheels one of which the Boyrah covers 

innanrerable khals or tulal 
' In the Western and Soirthern portions, an embank- 


rci ^'^111 the vV estem anu ouuhuchu — 

men' has -been raised by the Government, commencing from the 
^ 1T 1 «i little below Ahra I'^avuni^ and extoudiog 

Mnneeldialee Kh^^ ^ Choeta- 

along Soonderbiind 

Imfttiete trShM^^^ running along its 

^f SV n ml termSing about four miles to the East of the 

tW 'Vrill Hon«e ” The Northern portion is very rich, but 
dmTiitimn ds i Sled "rthe Salt watlr In the North-h ast 
immense numbers of date trees flourish without any oulUvation. 
'fhe principal rivers are “the Hooghly, the Ihddiacluiee, the 

Phloe the Jaboonali or Echanmttee, the Khalmdee, the Culpu- 

ii mil the Cobbaduk” The Iloogh y is 
r-ilmif In a distance of 100 miles, for ships ol lai ge tpnuaj,e. 
There is one passage which under various names connects seyeral 
streams leading through the whole district in an eastcily diue- 
tion. There is also another passage from Joynuggw in i er- 

^■'Thf are the Grand Trunk Hoad running 

tlirouMf Barnickpore to the North-West, the road fiom tal^ 
cutta*0 Diamond Harbour, from Calcutta to Muhiapore, from 
GaiiJitta to Joyepore, from Calcutta to Baraset. These roads 

are metalled The principal secondary roads are tno road 
Sadiig from Barrackpore to Baraset, and continmng on to B> 
sterhafit, Soladanah, with a branch to Hurvva and lakee on the 

•’'‘Ifrpjf JXfrom Nvehatee, nearly opposUe^Chinsurah and 
Hoocddv lmdS partly through the Nuddeah District and 
le- 3 i‘ to Badooreih (where a branch joints No. 1 to Baseer.- 
hautl mi the Jaboonah Biver, whiclt it crosses by a ferry con- 
1 piimnoli Poora Boikari, ioined at Ootxir I rans^huhiu, 
.inued on tbr^ KullarahaJt in District Nuddeah and 

fWim theiie branches off into three roads one leading to Boyrah 
aid Pnrooleah, another to Shatkira, Dlioolihaivt, Chandpopv 
tSd IHithu lee, and the third to Shoroolecr and Sakduli on the 
Cduilk Bivcir.” Many of these are mere tracks, and the. e 
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points of the district in which there are no means hf com** 
ninnicatipa except the tidal klxals. The South of Calcutta 
indeed during the rainy season is a vast lake, traversed by 
^^Saltees/^ boats made of the trunk of a sal tree, ^^The climate 
m that of Bengal generally, liCalthy audunheulthy according to 
the season. The year is divided into three seasons—the hot, 
rainy and cold. The hot season commences from the middle of 
March and ends about the middle of June, or as soon as the 
first rains set in. The .rainy season continues till the end of 
September aiid sometimes runs into October. The remaijider of 
the year constitutes the cold weatherThe hot season begins with 
the change of the monsoon. In the latter part of Mar<5h* April 
and part of May^the heat is relieved by the North-Westers, 
stormB of wind accompanied by lightning and rain. Though 
the heat by day is excessive the nights are comparatively cool. 
In July and August heavy rains fall and it is not till October 
that the rain graclually ceases, and the weather becomes cool 
and agreeable. The population of this District is 9,47,204 
souls, the details of which are 


Men,, 
Women,. 
Boys, 

G iris. 


3,50,466' 

3,12,578 

1,61,026 

1,23,134 


Total, ... 9,47,204 


Exclusive of the City of Cal¬ 
cutta and suburbs. 


Of thesCr in the Allipoor Division of the District, the Hiiuloos 
are about 3 to 1 of the Mussulmen. In the Baraset Division 
the Mussulman are about equal, or a fraction more than tlie 
Hindoos. The average per square mile is 421 and per house 
The population of Calcutta is about 3,61,369 and Major 
Smyth gives the population and area af each Pergunnalu The 
population appears to have increased from 267 per square mile 
in 1822 to 421 per square mile in 1856. This indicates pros¬ 
perity, but the prosperity is confined to the zemind^ns as rents 
and leases are insecure. The people are however contented with 
little, and their character may be summed np as Rarnmohun 
Iloy summed it the peasants or villagers, who reside at a dis« 
tance from large towms and head stations and courts of law, are as 
innocent, temperate, and moral in their conduct as the people 
of any country whatsoever. The virtues of this class, however, 
rest at present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and a strong 
rchgious feeling, which leads them to expect reward or punish¬ 
ment for their good or bad conchict, not only in the next world 
but, like the ancient Jews, also in this j secondlyj the inhabitants 
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v,*v.v,.., _ ivns or stations, wlio liave much hite^onvS 
pot'sous om][)loy6d about the coui’ts oi hiw, by zciuiiHlars, fecr^^ 
and with fopiguer& and othorB iu. a diih^rent B^tate ot ctiviuz^^ 
g'ouerally imbibo their liahits and o]unio’ns-~-heiico their reljgi'^ 
ous opinions are shakeB without any other priT’'cipies being 
plan ted to supply their i>lace—consequently, a great portion of 
these are far inferior in point of character to tho tormer classj,^ 
and aro very often even made tools ot in the nclarioua work of 
perjury and forgery; tkirdhj, a third dass consists of ipersong^ 
Avlio ai’c in the employ of zemindars, or dependant fox* subsistence 
on Ihe courts of law, as attorney's clerks, and who must rely for 
a livelihoocloTi their shrewdness, not having, generally sufficient 
xneans to enter into commerce or business/’ The want oi^ah^ 
npal food and very early marriage debilitate tbe irinclob. .The 
Mahomedan living more freely has a higher physiqxie. Their 
liahitatioiiB are usually of mud, sometimes of brushwood plas¬ 
tered with mild. These huts have up windows or aperturea 
except the doorway, the smoke escaping through the space be¬ 
tween the wall and the roof- The houses are shrouded in jungle 
usually prOductiTej and considered by the Bengalee hecessary to 
keep off the sun and his neighlwur’s eyes. Each house has a 
patch of ground* in which a few vegetables are reared, and these 
with rice form the staple food. Occasionally the Bengalee cats 
a little putrid fish. The Mahomedan however affords Jiimself 
fowl, kid or pigeon. “ Their dress usually consists of a turban, 
a cloth fastened round the loins, and falling* as low down as the 
knee; dver this tbe better classes wear a long robe of cotton, 
with a white scarf tied round the waist, the end being thrown 
over the shoulder. The Mussnlmau wears a pair of cotton 
drawers, white and sometimes colored, down to the ankles—a robe 
of cotton, which, to distinguish him from the Hindoo, he buttons 
on the left shoulder, the H inffoo fastening it on the right—and ai 
turban on the bead.'” The ryot wears a rag for decency’s sake, 
and sometimes a conical hat made of palm leaves. '‘The dress 
of the females is very elegant. The close part of the Tlindoo 
female dress is a jacket with half sleeves, which fits tight to the 
shape, and covers, hut does not conceal the bust. The remainder 
of the dress consists of a long piece of cotton or silk which is 
wrapped round the. middle, and contrived to fall in graceful- 
folds, till it be below the ankle on one leg, while it shows a part 
of the other. It is gathered into a bunch in front, and the upper 
end crosses the. breast, and is thrown forw'ard again over the 
shoulder or over the head like a veil. The hands and feet are 
usuElly adorned with ornaments, and sometimes a jewel is wont 
sttsiiended from the nose. Even the working class of vvomen 
have tlieir anklets and armlets of brass and sometimes silver 




: Be^ig^alce rises early, and usually eats three hieais, at 9 or 10, 

at 12 or i, and at 10 p. m- They employ their leisure in 
singing, dancing and various games of chance. The women 
do all the iu-door work, cooking inolnded. Major STuyth des¬ 
cribes various games of chance, musical instruments, and iiidigc- 
noos modes of conveyance, and proceeds to describe the agricul¬ 
ture of the district. 

The agmailturists number 2,90,176 to 60,390 of the con¬ 
suming The area includes 

'"Cultivation, ... ... 8,78,528 acres 

Village sites, rivers, jungle, 

roads, &c., ^. 3,58/100 • „ 

Culturablc and fallow, . . 2,00,512 ,, 

Total, .. ... 14,37,440 2,246 sq. miies/^ 

The staple product is rice of which there are three kinds—Aoosh, 
Amun and Borah. "The first is sown in May and June and 
reaped in August and September; the second is sown in June 
and July and reaped in November, December, and January ; tlio 
third is sown in January and February and reaped in April and 
May/^ The Aoosh aiid Bora paddy are thus cultivated. "" In 
the month of " Vaisakha^ (April and May); when it rains, the 
plough-men till a piece of high ground first, which is called 
" Khill Bhanga,^ and a few days after, they till it again—this is 
termed "dochasee.^ They then sow the seed in " Jyista^ (May 
and June) and plough and harrow the ground a third time. 
When the plants gtow up, they harrow the larld once more 
and root up the weeds. Ten or twelve ploughiugs are general¬ 
ly required for cultivating one beegah of ground, and one Rupee 
perheegah,more dr less, is expended for the purpose/^ ""The 
" Amua’ paddy is cultivated by sowing and planting. In 
the month of "Vaisakha^ (April fnd May), after a fall of rain, 
they plough a piece of " Shalee bhoomeo^ or low land, and prepare 
or granulate the soil after rain in " Jyista^ (May and June), and 
then scatter the seeds thereon. When seedlings shoot forth, it 
is called "eaukree tula/ .In the mouth of " Asarh^ (June and 
July) or " Srayun^ (July and August), they plough and harrow' 
the rice field and make a clayish surface; then transplant those 
seedlings therein in row's of about a span apart.’^ The rice has 
four distinct names. While growing it is called paddy, in the 
husk dhan, when shelled a man, and dressed anna. The rice is cut 
by men sitting instead of stooping, the grain being bent down 
by a bamboo pushed over the field. "" The cleaning or husking 
of the rice is thus done. As much as can be husked daring a 
flay is put into an earthen pot, to soak .in water during the night; 
in the morning it ivS half-boiied, aiui then spread out in the suii 


- i;;! iM)ne f|iitire/ly b>'' w The cloaniiio' or 

hn^ki^g L'i affecjfced by m&trument called a ^ dhenki/ 

Thifv irf a iever wbiob is raised and depressed by the pre$srire 
of the having a pestle at the other end beats tlve 

bnsk off the rice. A ma\ind of paddy usually yields 16 to .18 
seem of ohm^^H The thresher if he parboils the rice 
receives one^fourth for his lal)otir; if not one-eighth. There 
are iiurneroiiB m of preparing rice, and the natives make 
out of it an intoxicating drink. There are small quantities 
ol tobacco, gram, oats, wheat, and mustard anti pan aud 
sughr-caTae are grown for the Calcutta market. Goer is manu- 
Pictured and Indigo grown. The goor is the chief native 
product is thus prepared. The date-tree, ' Khejur/ is mred 
from seed sown in the month of Aaarh (June and July)* It 
makes its appearance above ground in about five or six months. 
It comes to perfection in from four to six years. Much de« 
pends on the soil, saltish land being most favourable to its 
growfh. The juice is thus extracted: Five or six of the lower 
branches on one side of the tree are cut down (to do tbi?? a man 
climbs to the top of the tree, supporting himgelf by a strong 
rope, which he ]>as8es round the tree and his own loins, tying 
the ends—he slides the rope up and down with his hands, 
planting his leet firmly against the tree, and throwing the 
weight ot his body on the rope—'in this manner, his hajjids are 
free for action-r-he cuts the tree with an instrument something 
hke a bill-liook and very sharp), and a fiat space .Iboufc 9 
inches ib breadth cleared. The surface of this space is renewed 
twice, once in every ton days. At the end of this time, a 
longitudinal incision is made in the centre, and a small piece 
ol bamboo, about ^ inches long, with a furrow cut in it is 
driven into the incision. Below the end of this bamboo,^ an 
earthenware pot is hung at sunset, and the juice runs down 
the furrow" into it. In the morning, before sun..^rise, these pots 
are taken down and arc generally full.’' A tree usually yields 
a mannd a month. The goor is then prepared from the iuice 
by boiimg. Sugar made from the ^'goori sells from 7‘ to 8 
Itupees per mannd. The ^goori is sold to Sugar FactorieB 
l>otli Eumptjati and Native, in the vicinity, who manufaGtiirc 
8ugur from it and' it is also exported to Calcutta. An iiil. 
tioxicating liquor called ftoddy^ is made from the juice ly 
fermentation. November and December it requires from 
8 to 10 scers of juice to makc l seer of ^ goor/ in Jiuuiarv 
and IWuary 6 to .seers, and in March and April 5 to f> 
seers, and from 20 to 25 seers of sugar are maTurfaetured from 
a maund of ^^ goor' of the average kind/^ The luitives make 
sugar by ex!)rGs.sing the treacle from the goor in bags. The 




■I’Srnainder is put into opened mouthed pots with a hole at the 
hottom. A little milk and water is sprinkled to clarify the 
sugar and in about twenty-five days all the moisture has run 
off. The remainder is sugar. Pan is -usually cultivated on stiff 
laud and the garden is covered- in, watered and manured with 
oil -cake. Pive eottahs covered with i>an cost Its. 8«-4., and 
yield about Its. 130, or deducting the expense of labour the 
work being done by the proprietor’s family, the returns are 
about 500 per cent, on outlay. There are three crops a year. 
Tobacco. “ The tobacco grown in the District is of two kinds, 
tjie-. Hiiiglee and Mandhatha, the former is the best. Iffght 
soil is usually selected, -which is ploughed weekly for eight 
months, from Primary to September. The seed is sown in a 
nursery and traiisplanteel about the- end of September; each 
plant being 18 inches apart. ’Jhe tops and suckers are broken 
©jf in November and December, to prevent their running to seed, 
and the leaves arc collected in January. The pu'oduce ol a 
beegah is from 13 to 14 maunds. The leaves are spread out 
for three or four days on- the ground, night and daythey are 
then strung on a string, and hung within the house, to get the 
benefit of the smoke for a month, and in March are made up 
into bundles of li maunds each, and sold.’^ Tobacco costs 
about Rs. 23 per beegah and yields about Rs. 35-2. Sugm- 
eane. “ A rich soil is selected, and high enough to be above tlie 
usual water majlCj.of the rainy season. The field is ploughed 
10 or 13 times and manured. Cuttings of the cane are plant¬ 
ed horkontally in the ground in March, about 18 niches 
apart, which sprout up in a month. In July and August 
0 Shrabun’) the plants are about ■ 3 feet high, when they are 
tied up three or four together with their own leaves, to prevent 
beinff blown over. If there is no rain in bepteinbei or 
October, it is necessary to water them. The caucs are cut m 
January aud February and the juice is extracted by a rnill. 
The cost of a beegah of sugar-eaiie is about Rs. 18 and the 
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trees are the bamboo, mango, cocoanut, pfilmyra, 
betelnut, tamarind, date, neem, bale tree, cotton tree, gab 
(used as a dye) babocl, bur, custard-apple, plantain, and others. 

The vegetables are "ginger, turmeric, onions, begun, sweet 
potatoe, radishes, kumrah, meerta kurarah or pumpkin, sera, 
sorrel, karellah, oorcha, turbooj or water-melon, cucumber, peas, 
ole, garlick, carrots, french-beans, and an endless variety of 
mosalas, tarkari and sag, which are used in seasoning the lood 
of the natives,” The wild animals are the leopard, hog, deer, 
wild-cat, mungoose, jackal, and fox, but the tiger sometimes 
makes an inenrsion from the Sunderbunds, and the rhinoceros 
is found occasionally in Tergiiunah Dholeapoor. The game 
consists of “ the hare, jungle fowl on the borders of tbe Soonder- 
bunds, wild ducks and teal of all kinds, snipe, and a few quail." 
The fish are numerous, including the mango, mullet, bhektee, 
hilsah, rooee and others. The domestic animals are all in¬ 
ferior, but include cows, sheep, goats, bullocks and buffalos. 
Ducks, fowls and pigeons are reared by Mussalmans. The 
district contains no minerals of any kind. 

The commerce of the district comprises rice, goor, pan, to¬ 
bacco, indigo, cloths, silk, mats, curds, vegetables, fish, and 
pottery. Almost all the traffic is carried by water. 

Accounts are kept as in other parts of India, but the cow'rie 
currency is thus calculated ;— 

4 Cowries, = 1 Gundah. 

20 GiUHlahs, = 1 Pun. 

4 Puns, =1 Anna, 

The standard of weight is the tola of 180 grains. The standard 
seer is 80 tolas, and the standard maund lbs. 100 troy. The 
maund for weighing salt is 2i per cent, heavier than the bazar 
maund. In parts of the district other weights are used. Liquids 
are sold everywhere by weight iu seers. 

The linear measure originated thus :— 

5 Fingers’breadths, = 1 Palm. 

6 Palms, == 1 Plath. 

Which in square measure becomes 

20 Gundabs, — 1 Chittack, 

16 Chittacks, — 1 Cot tab. 

20 Cottahs, — 1 Beegah. 

The standard beegah of the district used for the .survey is 
1600 square yards. 

The native usually tells time by the length of his shadow 
but he divides the day thus - 

2 Q- 





The 
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Bay of 13 hours. 
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rl.5 ;]S^amesh^ , , ,i 

'".V' 15 ■ 1C as tab;, -i 

: GO Pols, —: ] 

2 Ilundo, = 1 

15 Mohoteelc, =-: j _ 

seasons are six—Greeslioo, Bursha^ Sluu^it; Heymunt, 
beesheer and .Bnsunto. ^ 

Wie District comprizes two grand DiiTisions, vie. Allipoor 
and -Baraset, and contains 48 Pergunnahs. Of tlmse 87 are 
Ao«<^/irfe ;Pergunnali8, the remaining 11 consist of villages Scat- 
teied^-over these 37j which, when collected together, obtain a 
t trgnnnah name. In addition to the a.hove, there is the City 
o) Calcutta £*d the adjoining.Government Estate of Pnnohahun- 
gram, neither^ ot -which come under this denomination/' The 
Ahpore Division contains 1,036 square miles. The Baraset 
limsion contains 1,341 square miles or altogether 2,27’7 semare 
miles contaujing 4,450 village Circuits. Major Sinyth deaeribes 
the lanare, and chserves that the. Zemindar usually lets iand at 
Irom 13 As, to 1 R-c. 4 As. per beegali, but the'ryot pays ii’om 
one rupee to Uto. His house at starting costs him Rs. 15, and 
his agrieultural implements, bullocks and tiirniture 17-2. The 
cost of working his nine beegahs is Rs. 41 a year, and the pro- 
hts nbout Rs, 26-2. The return is large as a peiceiitago, 
hut he pays 3r ^ per cent, on the capital ahsorbed in •setting bim- 
selt up. A yeoman however with a small capital renting 30 
peegabs make« 125 rupees a year. This former, Bot\\ ith^tand- 
xng^ the rent he has to pay to the ZemiiKlar, which k nearly half 
ol his expenditure, ami having no interest to pay, cleans 57 per 
cent, on his cxpemliture. The interest B'oiild have been SS 
itupees. Out oi hk proceeds, he has to pay his rdimous 
v>hxc.li eauiiot be estimated, and his barber, .Fa.rms vaiw IVom 

8 or 9 beegahs up to 150 beegahs : there may be a few* above 
tins area/^ 

Major Smyth proceeds to describe Calcutta. It comprises an 
area of 7‘-80 ^uare miH arid the. populatkm according 
birnmk estimate is 3,61,369. There are 16,120 piicka bouses* 
and 49,445 kutcha, There are 265 places of worship, 167 of which 
are Hindoo, 74 Mnssaltnaii, 1 Jewish, 1 Armenian, I Gree'k, 
i Chinese, and the remainder digerent denominatiaris of Chrk^ 
tians. There are 1,043 tanks, 29 public buildings and ogioes 

9 buildings belonging to ebarltable institutione, 5 burial groutid.s^ 
and 20 bazars or markets. The total length of the public roads 
is 125 miles. The highest part of the town in Olive Street, op- 
pOBite Cotton Street, is 30*63 feet above the zero of the Tide 
Gauge at Kydk Bock-yard at Kidderpoor, and the lovrest part 
in JMuchooa |^azar Street k 18*01 feet above the same datum. 


'CaliSntta has extensive> irregular, aw.d thickly-peopled sviburbsr 
Ih 1717 the Company purchased 38 villages about Calcutta, : 
which now form these suburbs. Punchamiugnim, which name 
would lead to the supposition that 50 bad been purchased, is 
Mtuated North, East and South of Calcutta, and comprises an, 
area of 23‘17 square miles. They extend 2^ miles^North, 2:| 
miles East, and 2| miles South of the boundary of the town 
itself and ai^e out of the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
Major Smyth adds facts of all kinds about each Pergunnah, and 
^n]q;)lies the following statistics of the Survey ;— 
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Bii^ATJSMM2iTsJiewinff the d.aie of coWimcm^meni an^final complefi&n of ikp 
* and Avef'iiffe Itaie per Sfiuare 


Survey of %^-PerminnalLs ButricSi Ares, Cost, 
Mile/ 


Sl 


District. 


24- Per^ 
grtnualis. 


Name, of 
Surrey or. 


Major B. 
Smyth., 


^uncha- 

nimgram, 


Soonder- 

bundBoiin- 

dary, 


Ditto, 


Oaie of com¬ 


mencement of completion of square 


Survey. 


22nd Decem¬ 
ber, 1846,... 


i?ate of iiual. Area iii 


Survey. 


SOth Septem¬ 
ber, 1852,.., 


nmes. 


22.77 


Cost, 


Bs. Aa P. 


Average 

rate per 
sq, mile. 


1,12,625 3 4 49 7 4 


. As. ?. 


Bemarks. 


1st Novem¬ 
ber, 1848, 


^le first season*s work of this 
District, executed by Mr. Wilson, 
comes to about 150 Bs. per 
square mile. This was rejected, and 
consequently aifected the general 
average. Excluding Mr. Wilson’s 
work the cost of the 24-Perguniiah 
Survey, under Major Smyth's super- 
mtendeace comes to Bupees 38-6-10 
per square mite. 


30th Novem¬ 
ber, 1S52, 


10-75 


Ditto, ... 


15th Janu¬ 
ary, 1850, 


30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1851,... 


B^VENUE SUEVEYOE GesEEXL^S OFilCE ; 

Calcutta, 

The 2lst Apriti 18^7* 


250*00 


9,952 8 10; 


This being a minute survey of 
Holdings, the rate per mile is not 
applicable^ 


16,720 9 5 


This being a Topographical Survey 
of the line of boundar}^, with a cer¬ 
tain portio-n of the Grants in' the 
S<^nderbund5. the rate per square 
mile is not applicable. 


H. L. THUILHEB, 

: Deputy Surveyor Generah 
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THE MUTINIES. 

Parliamentary Blue Books, 



The Governor General in Council on the 7th February, 1857 
forwards to the Court of Directors a correspondence relative to a 
feeline of uneasiness created amongst the men attached to the 
depot'of musketry at Dum-Dum consequent on a report having 
reached them that the grease used in the amenal for preparing 
the cartridges for the Enfield Rifles was composed of the lat of 
“ pigS” and of “ cows.” The men were appeased by an order 
permitting them to receive the cartridges without grease, and to 
apply with their own hands whatever mixture they might prefer. 
As service ammunitiou required to be greased with some sub- 
stance that would be durable, experiments were ordered to bo 
made at Meerut, where H. M.’s ( 50 th Rifles were stationed, to 
ascertain the best ingredients for greasing the cartridges, with 
reference both to the feelings of the native soldiery and to 
the requirements of the service, The matter was fully explain- 
ed to the men-both at Barrackpore and at Dum-Dum, and they 
appeared perfect^ satisfied; but the Governor General roeom- 
inended to the Home Authorities not to send ready-made am¬ 
munition from England. The Court of Directors on the 8f,h 
Jkpril approve the proceedings, and assent to the recomUteuda- 
tion ■ They send a Memorandum by the Inspector General of 
Stores, stating that the grease used in making up eartridge.s 
forwarded to India is composed of five parts tallow; five parts 
steariue; and one part wax. The composition of the tallow it¬ 
self, be cannot explain, but there is no hog's lard fn it. ' 

On the 8th April, the Governor General reports that the he- 
povs at Barrackpore have objected to the paper of the rifle 
cartrida-es, and that a special C ourt of Enquiry was held at 
that station to ascertain the cause of the objections. Ihe 
proceedings recorded show that the unfounded suspicion of the 
thar, the cartridges were greased with the fat of pigs and 
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of ihe whole of the native officers^'^ not).* com miss toned 
' Officers, ami sopoys of the 19fch Regiment of Native Infiintry 
who were present with the Regiment at Berbanipore on the 26th 
of l^ebnmry last^ when that**Regiment committed an act of mu¬ 
tiny in refusing to obey their officers, and in forcibly possessing 
themselves of their arms. The ill feeling showed itself at Ber- 
hampore towards the end of Febmary. The men refused to reeinve 
the new cartridges, alieging that the paper of which they were 
made was of two sorts, and was said to be greast^d with go^v’$ 
and pig^s fat. The Governor CTencial on the 27th March re¬ 
corded a Minute, concurred in hy the Members of Gounei}, 
stating the grounds for disbanding the 19th Regiment, After 
.naiTating tlic^principal facts connected with the conduct of the 
inevi of that Regiment when it mutinied, the Governor General 
says that from the inonient when the main facta of the outbreak 
were established, it was clear that no ]Kinalty Bhort of disband¬ 
ment would meet the case. Additional guilt might possibly, by 
closer enquiry, be fixed upon individuals as instigators or ring-*, 
leaders, and to these additional punishment might be found to 
be clue ; but the open refusal of the whole Regiment to obey 
orders, the seiziure of arms with violence, anc]^ tumultuous but 
combined resistance of the authority of its omeers with arms 
loaded, is an offence for which any punis^hment less thaix dismis¬ 
sal from the service of the State would be inadequate : mutiny 
so open and defiant cannot l>e excused by any sensitiveness of 
religion or caste, by fear of coercion, or by the seductions anc| 
deceptions of others. It must be met promptly and unhesitating¬ 
ly, and without the delay of a day more than may be necessary* 
Accordingly, it has been resolved by the Governor General in 
Gouneil, that the 19th Regiment shall bo disbanded immediately, 
and that the disbandmoit shall take place at Barrackpore. In 
accordance with this resolution, the Regiment was ordered down 
to Barraekpore, where, on the 31st ultimo it was disbanded* 
The men were disarmed, paid up and marched to PuUa Ghaut. 
Major General Hearsey carried into effect this resolution of the 
Government, and is praised for the admirable manner in which 
he performed this most difficult and trying task entrusted to 
And the Governor General hopes, that the severe mea¬ 
sures, which he has been compelled to adopt will have the effect 
of convincing the Native Troops, that they will only bring rain 
on themselves by lailing in their duty to the State and in obedi¬ 
ence to their officers.^*' A General Order containing the decision 
of the Giovernor General upon the offence which the IQth Regi¬ 
ment liad committed, and its disbandment in conseq uence, was 
issued and read to that corps and the other troops on parade on 
that occasioiu 


x/ti ijbe sfimo tb0 8tli April; tbe Goverh^r Geiieiul iu 
Council further reports that on tlie 39tli March^ Mungul Paiidy; 
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in the hunch The Sergeant Major of the ccxrps who went to 
Lienteuant Baugh's assistance, was also wounded hy the sepoJ^ 
1v/r«;ny. Hearscv arrestedthe man himselt; and m sub« 



29th March by one of his Orderlies that the sepoys were 


tui'ninff oixt 'on tT:ieii' parade. He immediately rode with his 
two sons to the parade, and’foinul the mutineer walkmg up 
and down. He ordered the Guard to arrest him, winch they 
delayed doing. He then rode towards the mutineer followed 
W the Gnardi Mungul Pandy tiredj and the. Guard hearing the 
whistle of the bullet bent to avoid it. The routineer then, bred 
nr himself and fell with a superficial wound and lus clothe.s 
on fire. He-ivas secured and sent to HospitaL Oiiyio 9th 
April evidence was taken as to tlie-conduct. ot fehaik i uitoo, a 
sepoy of the 3dth N. I. wlio assisted in saving Lieutonanfc 
Bmi^h’s life, was made a Havildar on the spot, and reeonvPend¬ 
ed for the order of merit. His statement' contains the facts. 
" The sepoy Mungul Tandy, about 4 o’clock p. m, in the after¬ 
noon of the SOthMareh, was stragglmg backwards and forwards 
in front of the (quarter guard armed with a musket and sword, 
he had on his red jacket and regimental cap, endeavouring to 
e-Kcite the men of the Regiment to mutiny; some one told the 
Ser'>'eant Major of this, and he came- towards the quarter guard, 
askmo- the Jemadar of that guard where Muiigul Tandy wa.^^, and 
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^ atid ruslied towards Muiigul Pandy, wiio-k on seeing tMs 
did not finish loading liis musket, and commenced retreating, 
1 lie Sergeant Major and I follGwe4 the Adjutant as quick as we 
coukl The Adjutant, when within twenty paces, fired at 
Mungul Pandy, but missed Mm; when the Adjutant reached 
him, Mungul Pandy drew his sword and wounded him 
severely,. By this time the Sergeant Major came up, he also was 
wounded severely. I then came tip, and stretched out my hand 
to stop Mungul Pandy, who was following the Adjutant, and 
said to him, Take care, do not strike the Adjutant.'^’ He aimed 
a blow" at the Adjutants neck, which I received on my right h?lnd; 
I then seized him round with my left arm ; the Adjutant and 
Sergeant MajBr then got away, I then called out to the 
Quarter Guard to come and make Mungul Pandy a prisoner, 
and told the Jemadar Issurie Pandy, wdio commanded the Guard 
to send four men, and take him; that I had hold of him and 
would not allow him to hurt any one ; they did not come, but 
abased me as also did the Jemadar, and said that if I did not 
let^Xiingul Pandy go they wmuld shoot me. Being wounded, I 
was obliged to let him go. While I was holding Mungul Pandy, 
ficveral men of the Quarter Guard followed the Adjutant and 
Sergeant Major, beating them with the butt-ends of their 
muskets.-*^ 

On the 6th April the Native General Court Martial assan^ded 
for the trial of Mungul Pandy. Fourteen liativc officers besides 
the President was present. The evidence given at the trial con¬ 
firmed Shaik Piiltoo^s story, with the addition that the accused 
was a man of good character, Fourteen officers found him 
sfuilty and eleven voted death. He was executed on tliQ 8Ui 


Major General Ilearsey on the 6tli April, in forwarding a 
divisional Order issued by him, notifying the promotion of Shaik 
Pitlioo to be llavildar, recommended that the order of merit be 
besto^ved on him, and that the energetic and gallant conduct of 
Lieutenant Baugh and Sergeant Hewsou be noticed in General 
Orclem. The Governor General, on the 10th April, remarks 
that it is not in the power of the Major General commanding 
the Division to make the promotion, which can proceed pnly 
from the Government of India, and therefore should uotf have 
appeared in a Divisional Order without the sanction of 
Government. But as the promotion has been announced and 
the distinction is richly deserved by Shaik Piiltoo it is con¬ 
firmed. The recommendation of Shaik Pnltoo for the order 
of merit will come before the Government in the ordinary way 
through the Commandev-in-Chief. The proposal to publish 
a General Order on Lieutenant Baugh and Sergeant Major 


Iftmoii 1 $ rejected. The Governor General in Conncil greatly 
adiakes the determination and courage shown by tliose officers, 
but thinks it imdesimble that the sepoys should be led to 
think the achievement extraordinary, or that the affair should 
be paraded at all. ^ i 

On the 14th April Governmeiit with referetice to trials then 
going on at Barrackpore, requested the Commander-in^Chief to 
empowei^ General Hearsay to contirm all sentences on native 
commissioned officers. On the 10th April, the Cornmandcr-in- 
Chief* replies that he has not the power (vide Act 7th, Vid. 
Clutp. 18.) On the 18th April Government reply the Com- 
manderdn-Chief has power under 73rd Article of War; and on 
the 20th April, the Commander-in-Chief c?onfirmecl the sentence 
passed on Issuree Paudy, il'emadar, 34th B.egiment, and a war¬ 
rant was despatched authorizing the General to confirm such seu- 
tencea. This man was tried on the 10th April for having, at Bar- 
rackporeon the 29th March, 1857, ‘*he being then in eonamand 
of the quarter-guard of his Regiment, not UwSed lus utmost or 
any endeavours to suppress a mutiny begun by Mitngul Pandy, 
sepoy of the Regiment, the said sepoy having on the afternoon 
of that day, gone out into the parade ground in front pf and 
near to the quarter guard of the Regiment armed with a sword 
and musket, and then and there used words to excite Uie men; 
of the Regiment to come forth and join him in resistance to 
lawfiil authority; and having then and there on tlie parade- 
ground and near to the quarter-guard of the Regiment, dis¬ 
charged his loaded musket at Sergeant Major James Thornton; 
He^vson and Lieutenant Bempde Henry Baugh pf the 34tli 
Regt. N. I., and then and there, with a sword, struck and 
severely wounded them, and to the said Jemadar not liaving 
taken any measure to arrest and confine the smd sepoy through¬ 
out the aforesaid occurrences, nor to assist the said Lieutenant 
Baugh and Sergeant Major Hewson, and he the said Jemadar, 
having moreover, then atid there, discouraged and interfered to 
prevent any sepoys of his guard from going to their assistance, 
and for disobedience of the lawful command of his superior 
officers, in not having advanced with his guard to rescue the 
Sergeant and capture the aforesaid sepoy, Mungul Pandy, when, 
shortly after the occurrences set forth in the first charge, he 
was ordered to do so by Brevet Colonel S, G. Wheler, Com- 
nianding the 34th Regt. N. I/’ It was proved in evidence re¬ 
ported at length that the Jemad;ar though commanded to assist 
in arresting Mungul Pandy did not, and refused to allow three 
sepoys who wished to goio move. He was fonnd guilty, twelve 
officers out of fourteen voting for death. He was executed on 
^thc 21st April. 


Ill a subsequent' Gourt of Enqiiliy held on tte 17tli April 
willi closed doors it was stated by .DuiTiou Singh^ Jemadar, 
84th N. Iv that on the 36th of January, there was ,a halt of the 
three Goiiipa4iies whioh^ went^ to Chittagong at Calcutta near 
the fort. Subadar Major lianalali. of his lle'giment was 
ou guard at the Lieutenant Governor's at Allipore. t>n that day 
the Giiarcl wasS renewed and returned to Barrackpore. The Suba¬ 
dar Major Eainlal], and Subadar - Muddeh Khan aBd<6ubadar 
Lalla Gopal and Jarnadar Lalla Gtoiiess, sent for the Moonshee 
of the KcgimenL and had a letter written, and sent off to, Ilajaii 
Maun Sing, llarnlall Subadar jMajor, came to I>urriou 
gitard,, whicfi was at the Treasur^q on tlie day that the guards were 
relieved. He arrived about 10 o^clook, and rcinained till 13, 
talldug in ft treasonable manner, loud enough for all thenfieii 
to hear, telling them what they were to do, and that 
going off to Barrackpore and could not remain therd to conduct 
matters. Tlie treasonable matters tallced about were the oartridges 
and a refusal to serve any longer. Ihe plan y;as with the fear 
Eegiments and three Companies going to Chittagong, to selise 
the fort. The King of Oude^was to assist, as also the Calcutta 
Militk, and tlie sepoy^s pay w'as to be raised to 10 liupees 
a moTitlu On the 15tli April, a special Court of Enqviir}/' 
was assembled at Barrackpore to receive the evidence of the 
European officers as to the state of feeling in the *3 Ith N, L 
Brevot Colonel S, G. Wheler deposed—Regarding the seven 
Corapanies at Regimental Head Quarters, he was of opinion that 
since the latter end of January last, the men have been more 
or less in an excited state on account of the new riSe car¬ 
tridges, and they liave shown this feeling both secretly and 
openly on some occasions< In the latter end of January several 
Bungalows were burnt down, amongst others the Electric Tele¬ 
graph Bungalow. A general parade took place oa the 9th 
February, when the subject of the cartridge paper was explain¬ 
ed to the men by the General. That explanation seemed to 
quiet the men a good deal for the time. Prom all that has oc¬ 
curred, he was of opinion that it w^as the intention of the Regi¬ 
ment to coerce and resist the Government, and that the feeling 
in the Regimorit was decidedly bad ; but that now the men ap¬ 
peared to be very much, frightened. His distrust extended only 
to Hindoos. 

Captain W. W. Aubert, 34tli N. I., deposed that between 
May last year, (when he returned from Furlough,) and the date 
of his entering upon his appointment at Barrackpore, he ob¬ 
served a great want of respect on the part nf the men towards 
tlieir European officers. For instance, he frequently noticed, 
when he went to the lines on duty and in uniform, that the 
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not stand up and salnfe Mm; a tofirk of disrespect fei 
'wlii<avlie punished, the men of his own Com paiiyi find roported 

those of other Cpvnpanies. Again when the Kegiinent was com. 

ing down hy water in October and November last year^ it 
. eneounterecl .a severe gale 'in which three boats were wreckcHl/ 
hot not a single sepoy came forward voluntarily to assis t the 
I'liu’opean oflicers in getting their boats out of clanger, liis 
(listriisii extended only to Brahmins. _ 

Ensign E. E. A. Chamier, Interpreter and Quarter iVlpter, 
deposed that the native officers and men were; generally (hsre.s- 
peetful towards their European officers. He would not trust 
the Hindoos. ■ i' j- 

Captain C. C. Dmry deposed that with the exception ot a lew 

men, the general feeling of the Regiment was very good indeed. 
Had found sepoys less respectful, but believed it arose from the 

lax state of discipline. ,. v. , -r. • 

Lient. A. G. Biinhiiry thought the feeling of the Regiment 
good. The Court were of opinion that the Sikhs aiicl Mussul- 
truiris were trustworthy, but not the lliiKloos. On 
the Court re-assembled, and Lieut» and Adjutant B. H. Baugli 
deposed that he did not exactly know what might be the present 
feeling of the native officers and men of the Regiment, hut 
their conduot hitherto had caused him to distrust them, , 1 '^’'. 

two months ago, the men were ordered to be paradecrvu their 
Hindoostanee clothes, in order that the. new cartridges 
niight be shown to them; their conduct on that occasion was 
most unruly and insubordinate. Moreover their conduct at 
the time of the attack on Kira was such that he had no hesita¬ 
tion in stating his conviction that all of them were cognizant 
of w’hat was goingto take place, fully prepared for what did take 
place, and aU more or less implicated. On questioning some of the 
men a day or two, afterwards as to wliere they were on the 
occasion referred to futile and confused answers were returned. 
He would rely on tlie Mussulmans^iid Sikhs. Isoticed a change 
in the reghneut from the time of the formation of Rifle Depots. 

Lieut, and Brevet Ca.pt. A. S. Allen believed that the 
Eeo^iraeiit had shewn no symptoms of disloyalty as sepoys, Imd 
trmd to save him on the 29th March, and one man revealed 
a combination of all the Regiments at Barraekpore. ^'lolad 
bavo us much couficlence in the 34th Native Infantry as in 

anv native Regiment. , . , , -i i .1 -n • 

Lieut J. T. Liscombe deposed that he considered the Regi¬ 
ment to be in a disaffected state as on going down to the 
lines on the evening of the 29th March he ,savv the whole of 
the men there looking on at the armed mutineer, and not 
. attempting to seize him, 
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py^CoTirt tjpon tlio- additional evidence before them, adhere 
to their former opiiiion. 

On the 29th A pril Major General Hearsey presented to Govern- 
nient a Petition from the three Companies of the 34th Kogi- 
ment N. I. stationed at Chittagong, expressive of the exceeding 
abhorrence with which they have viewed the recent disgracetui 
conduct of some of tlieir comrades at Eegiraeutal Head Quavers 
at Tiarrackpore, and at the same time begging to assure the Go¬ 
vernment of their own faithful and loyal feelings towards the 
State. On the 29tli March there w'ere in the 34th Regiment 33.> 
Brahmins, 237 Chnttrees, 231 Hindoos of lower caste, 12 Chris¬ 
tians (two of them se^ioys) 200 Massnlmans and 74 Seikhs._ _ 

On the BOtli^pril the Governor General records his oppvion 
that the Regiment must be disbanded. The disbandment to be 

so far tempered as that those of all wiks who were maiufesB^^ 

absent from the lines on the 29th of JIarch, shall be exempted 

from it, as also those who upon that or any other recent occa¬ 
sion have shown attachment, and fidelity to their olheera and to 
the State. But the Governor General sees no possibdity ot 
drawing a line of separation between creeds, in the spirit ot le 
decision given bv the special Court of Enquiry, and wluch should 
have tke effect of relieving the Sikhs and Mussulmans who were 
present, from the punishment to be inflicted upon the Hindoos. 
It would be impolitic and dangerous to attempt it Doiin 

concurs. General J. Low concurs, and while tearing some, good 
men maybe involved in the order, tlunks it is in the high^t 
degree important to avoid any act which could be supposed by 
tho Indian community to indicate that Goveriyment is more in¬ 
dulgent towards certain classes of men among its native soidieis 
than it is to any other class on the score ot their religion Mr. 
Grant concurs deeming the pmiKshment even lenient . * 

Peacock conenm, but would extend the penalty to certain mdi- 
viiluals exempted by the Governor 

covreapoudcrice the exemptions are upheld. _ n i ( ' 

1857. the Governor General in Council m a General Ciler c- 
Lpitelato, tke faete, »nd »ntoc=s the K^.ine»t ,v.tW .™ 

to disbanding. The seutetiee was carried out on the 6th May. 

On the 3d April the Military Secretary informed Major 
General Hearsey that Colonel S. G. Wheler, Commanding 34tli 
ISl. I. had of late held language to the men of his Regiment, 
indicating that it was his expectation that they would, ^sooner 
or later,^he converted to Cbristiamty, and that he ha>, lately 
addressed them on religions subjects, and requested, mfojma- 
tion " In reply Brigadier C. Grant stated that he knew only one 
occasion on which Col. Wheler had addressed the men, and on 

that one he said the British Goveriunent never interfeied with 


ft^Treligion of its subjects. Lieut, Col. Wheler bimself replied 
that be had not expressed any belief that the scp<!)y8 would be,- 
come Christians, though he much wished it, but with regard 
to his ^viug addressed the sepoys on religious subjects, he 
said that during the last twenty years and upwards he had been 
in the habit of speaking to natives of all classes, sepdys arid 
others, raaking no distinction, since there is no respect of persons 
with God, on the subject of our religion, in the highways, cities, 
bazars, and villages (not in the lines and regimental bwzars). 
He has done this from a conviction that every eonyerted 
Christian is expected or rather commanded by the Scriptures 
to make known the glad tidings of salvation to bis lost fellow 
creatufes, our Saviour having offered himsell up as a sacrifice 
for the sins of the whole world, by which alone salvation can 
be secured. He has directed that this salvation should be freely 

offered to all, without exception. _ 

On the 13th April, Government request further inftirmafcton, 
particularly as to the point whether Colonel "Wheler had spoken 
of religion to tlie men of his own Kegiment. In reply Colonel 
Wheler observes that it has been his invariable plan to act on 
the broad liiie which Scripture enforces, that is, to speak with¬ 
out reserve to every person; and therefore whenever he address¬ 
es natives on tins subject, whether individually or collectively, it 
had been no question with him as to whether the peraois: or per¬ 
sons he addressed belong to this or that Regiment, or whether 
he is a shopkeeper, merchant, or otherwise, but speak to all 
alike, as sinners in the sight of God ; and he has no doubt that 
ho has often, in this way (indeed, is quite certain) addressed 
sepoys of his own Regiment, ns also of other Regiments at this 
and other stations where he has been quartered. 

On the 9th April, the Governor General records his opinion 
that Colonel Wheler’s conduct on the 39th March, demands in¬ 
vestigation. His Lordship adds that Colonel Wheler’s answers to 
enquiries directed to him about his religious teaching are not 
satisfactory, but he does not propose to submit this part of his 
coiiduGt to Military investigation. The Members of Council 
agree with His Lordship. 

On tlie 39th March, Colonel Burney reports that tbe men of 
the 63rd bf. I. stationed at Soorie object to receive their fur¬ 
lough, alleging that the men of the BaiTackpore regiments do 
not intend to take theirs. Two men from Batrackpore had 
come up by train via Raneegunge to Soorie with a written com- 
municatiou. Previous to this the men agreed-to take furlough. 
The men immediately after returned to a sense of their duty. 
Major General Hearsey recommends that the fourteen men con¬ 
spicuous for this refusal should be dismissed the service. On 


6th April the Govet’nor General observes that he oaniiot 
concur ill the recommendation of Major General Hearsey, as the 
offence was accompanied by exterminating circumstances and fol¬ 
lowed by their njturn to duty. The men belonged to a Kegi- 
micnt which had resisted all overtures to shake their lidelity, and 
it w^as therefore sound policy to pass over the offence with a warn- 
ing. The Members of Council concurred, Major General Low re¬ 
marking that on any future occasion any sepoy who took a pi^omi- 
nent part in such a proceeding should be summarily dismissed. 

On the 2nd April Colonel Keith Young forwards to the 
Government of India proceedings at a Native Gcuoral Court 
Martial held at Fort Viblliam on Boodheeiall Tewarry and Ba- 
hadoor Singh, si^joys of the 2d N. I. Gtenadiers for having when 
on duty on the Town Major’s Guard at Fort VYilliam, at or 
about 10 o’clock on the night of the 10th of March, 1857^ (plit * 
led their guard without being regularly relieved and without 
leave, and not returned until brought back as prisoners on tiie 
following morning. 2nd. For mutiny in having during the 
absence from the guard, as set forth in the first charge, at 
about half past 10 o’clock at night, together gone to the 
Mint Guard in Calcutta, and then and there endeavoured to 
induce Soobaclar Muddeh Khan, tlien Coxnmancliug the Mint 
Guard, to quit his post, and march on that night wdth his 
guard into Fort William, for the purpose of joining in an 
intended mutiny or concealed combination against tc State/’ 
Subadar Muddeh Khan, Mussulman, affirmed that on lithe 10th 
March while in command of the Mint Guard at about tlie 
time of half past 10 o’clock at night, lie was sitting on my 
eharpoy, reading, These two sepoys who are now prisoners- 
before this Court (witness pointing to them both) came up to 
me. T said to them, where do you come from and who are 
yon? The sepoy who is on the left (pointing to the prisoner 
Boodheeiall Tevvarry) said, have come from the Fort and 
from the men off duty on the Reserve Guard. I said, wel). 
The sepoy, the one who speaking, said, At .12 o’clock 
the Calcutta Militia is coming into the fort, and do you also 
bring the Mint Guard at that time into the fort, the Governor 
General is going up to Barraekpore at 10 o’clock, and after 
taking possession of the magazine there will be some fighting. 
I was angry and told him to be silent, saying, Hold your 
tongue, you rascal! how can you say such improper things? 
I said, get out of tliis. Tliey went to the door of the guard 
room and again ^^topped. I called out for the Naick of the 
guard, Allahoodeen, and told him to place them in confinement 
and place an extro^ sentry over them, I gave orders that no 
one should be allowed to come near to thorn, or speak to them. 


iii'^reinauiad all mght in confinement, and nexC morning I 
sent tbem off with a Naiok and four, with the Ha*’ilda^_ who 
goes to make the daily report to the lowu Major. This is 
what hapiKiied. When they were being taken off the gnavrt 
they both joined their hands and begged to be pardoned. .1 
said, I have no power. 1 cannot pardon such an aet.’ 

The evidence supported this statement, and the Court sentenced 

the prisoners to fourteen years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
Tbe^cntehce was approved aud confirmed by the Commaiular- 
iu-Chief. (Tcneral Anson however records on Ist Aprik an 
opinion that death is the appropriate punishment for such an. 
offence, but that to some even fourteen years of disgraceful 
’labour may be worse than death. He also piomises to lovvaid 

the Subadar who arrested the men. ., A 

On the 19th May the Governor General in Council reports, to 
the Court of Directors the alarming events at Meerut and Delhi, 
and recommends that the six revolted Regiments be replaced by 
three Eegiments of Europeans. Those events and the recent 
disclosures of bad feeling in the native army shew that the pro- 
portion of liiwpeans has been reduced too .low. It is at pro- 
sent in the Bengal army as 1 to 24|, while in the Bombay 
army it is as 1 to 9| and in the Madras army as 1 to 16|. If 
the proposed measure is adopted, the proportion in tlm Bengal 
armv 'will be between those in the Bombay and Madras Urvmes, 
viz.j" 1 to 11|. The financial result of the change would be :~ 

Cost of two Native Infantry Regiments, each of 

1 160 native officers aud men and turn Colo- 
nclSj * -. • • *' ■ * * • • Ixs. 

Cost of an European Regiment of 927 rank and 
file, one Colonel, .. . 


5,44,336 8 
5,30,985 6 


Cost of Eufopeau, less by the above, supposing 
cv’^cry ofBccji* tiud to be Avitli lii^s lIcgiuxcTit^ 2 

Furfcbef recluctkms might bo made by allowing only one 
Colonel, one Lieutenant Colonel, pne Surgeon, ond Adjutant 
and one. auarter M'a.ster. On the same day a narrative 
was enclosed stating that some cigbty-five men of the 3d 
Light Cavalry who had been tried by a (murt Martial, for re.- 
fusmv" to use their cartridges, the old sort, as none of the new 

kindliad been issued,.werc sentenced to imprisonment, and sent 

to Jail on the 9th' May. On the 10th, the troopers of the Regi¬ 
ment broke into the Jail, and released these men. Nothing i,s 
known of iho further proceedings at Meerut, hut that some lOO 
men of the 3d Cavalry left the station, and took pos-sesaion of 
thp Hindun Bridge; telegraphic communication between Delhi 



C4gra, and between Meerut and Allygliur, was intervnpted; 
a vsepoy arrived^ and a Cavalry trooper was apprehended at 
Boluudshuhur on the 11th, At Allyghur all appeared tpxiet ; 
strong bodies of police were placed on the road to Meerut, to 
intercept all straggling sepoys and sowars. The inutineers 
from Meerut appear to have proceeded to Delhi, and on being 
joined by the native troops at tJxat place headed by the SStli’’ 
llegt. N, 1., took possession of the palace, fort and town. On 
the 13th, five sepoys of the 11th and 20th Native Infantry 
were apprehended at Allyghur. These men had left Meerut 
and were sent to Jail. Mr. Carter, a Ilailway Engineer reach¬ 
ed Allyghur, having fled from Fiiloa (probably Purlwal), twenty- 
seven miles frorrfT5elhi, outbei'oad to Miittra. He reported that a 
large body of insurgents had rnarclied from Delhi towards Agra 
via Ballaghur (probably Bulhvmgbur, near Pulwal), where Mr. 
Hoods, the Portrait Painter is said to have been killed 
In a message dated the I4tli, the Lieut. Governor said that he 
had received authentic intelligence from the King of Delhi that 
the town and fort, and his own person, were in the hands of the 
insurgent regiments, which joined about 100 of the Meerut 
troops, and opened, the gates. The treasury and fort at Meerut 
were safe on the 18th, and the troops ready to move, Mr, 
Colvin states that ho had addressed the native troops at Agra. 

A deep and genuine conviction has seized the minds of the 
sepoys of the army generally, that the Government is steadily 
bent upon making them lose caste by handling impure things. 
Mr. Colvin urges the desirableness of issuing a proclamation to 
the army, pointing out that Government would in every way 
respect and protect their religious feelings and usages of re¬ 
ligion and caste. On the 15th Mr, Colvin recommends that 
Martial Law should be proclaimed in the Meerut district, the 
force there being strong and fully prepared to carry out the 
measure ; this was authorized at once. The Maharajah Scindiah 
had offered his own body guard and a battery of artillery. In 
addition, a regiment of Cavalry, and a battery of the Contingent, 
were to go to Agra, and two regiments of Infantry to occupy 
the road between Delhi and Agra. The mutineers from Meerut 
appear to hav(5 reached Delhi on Monday xiight, the 11th or 
Tuesday, the 18th ; the Delhi troops, headed by the 3rd Light 
Infantry, fraternized with them, shot their officers, and put to 
death all the Europeans, with the exception of a few wdio escaped 
across the Jnmna. Lieutenant Willoughby, the Commissary of 
Ordnance, blew up the magazine ; the powder magazine, which 
is near the native lines, alone fell into the hands of the insur¬ 
gents. Thirty Europeans are said to have been massacred in the 
city and civil lines. The rebels declared the heir apparent 
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Kji.g ; they are n'/jparcnilj organi3iu}-.>' a pb.u ol regi.iinr Goveno- 
xxient , they rciiinin in the [fhu'O ; tlieii' poae'y ^ i,,A yupf iosed to 
he to {iDiicx tiiG 0 ■! jOi i.)(liatriG s to th'-nr nesny (Miku.'o. 

(ioin.; tl'ipv may Im'/e reccri cdi ot Rup'‘''S. hoe Itegi” 

jneat^^^ that oi^ve joiucxl hve the ilili, 20lh (Mcci'ot lYO-orneots) 
hSth, 54'tii and' Mth (iho Delhi. Garrbon.) JVhc Lmulenmit; 
(ioverno-’ haa received aid iVom (rwahor aoui [dniripore. ^ Tl^o 
Eliurijvoro M’on]>s and Gwalior (;outinp(rot are 1e. ari'h.e au 
Muttra 10 a day or two to kce]> open tho r<'a(h A., /oessa'o; nom 
iVlcerut reports llie areivid of tl)0 SniM-ore mid dlinera treoi 
doorhv:e. ddie dinnoor .IhittD.lion ((ioorkh'wO Imi. iroo’elo’-', 
ivoni Deyrah. uw,I tli- /"dth. hoot and 1 ni j:a)ov[)eati Kv>odov:;:ot3 
Arm the ‘hiilis. The ihuapouni Inlatitry aod Ariollery -hmra;.ya 
form a place of safety tor werneu and siOAOs, guarded by .Jlo- . 
ropeau tro(p)s. The SiiTooor Bal.rahon^readicd :Vh.o'nAt on, the 
eveii;n.y of the idtin There is excitement at (h.woo(;rc, 
.Allahahad and Benares. .Full power is givcop to Sir liecry 
,La\n:’ei.iee I''? raise Irregoiars. Intf'lligenco received ol they... ap- 
jx'vs at hleerut .l.'avirng mutinied on the Ihily, shot their olidctus 
.and proemMlrd to h^ellii. They \vany fb}lc\\ fyl,, and a! or-1 H(’tv 
weixdciit rtj>, thr uieu diepei’sirig. At Lnoluiow a,il was prepared 
on the irdi, the troops’ having eoaeeritrated so^as to iwoveelt 
tho treasury aud magabne. The ioenl.cnant Govcwupcgua.- 
CorynnandoMiwOiicf have boon wanied of the i.in|H>rtanec 
taeldug Dclhiut mice. jUi is (pact at Agra, d he Myud- aud davn 
are entering th.e held on. our side. A. wing oi the Be?.>gi.e mac.) 
Ihdieo Battalion liws been ordered to Binapove. Tdio powere ot 
officers corrinuinding troops t<‘ arseuilde GeHcral Couits ALM t el 
hav>;; been cxfcviued. S.ir {.lenry .b.:’'vreiico has been cix'at .;! 
Brigadier (ietieral e.itiv full ruliitary power i.u Cade. 

A |:.voc]ar:ui,l,i>,ui has i.u;cr. i:.suf:d assiirivig t!\e native f roops 
and ife 'peoiilc th.V.' (dovv aniient never bavc iuid never will 
interfere wii.ii Uk iv rcugiods olisevvanecs or creed. A Gcut::-i[ 
f'S'-der 3ia« also bat-ii i<sr(ed, ;u t.horiX.lng t.iie (dumiTiaiider-iu-Ctuei; 
Vic Lieniiniaiil: Ifovc'.iior:-, Chief ! 'o',inn.issi.:.ners, Major (Icitera's, 
Bri-radiers and Officers Coinmauding Statiens at ivliicl^ there vuay 
he tvvf.) or .more tvi iee.waot(^ any co.in(nissn..>nea tdiice?. 

to a coin.iin 5 .siorg and sepoyiH to ./it.ve-ooriiinicsioiieti uhiceis.io.i 
any conspicuovis acts of .loyalty and gidlautry) ajul tJiO Com-- 
inamier-in-Chicf !uul Lieutf.ii.ie,'., ijovornor .Tiu'i Chief (. ommis- 
feiotu-r arc :),iUli( ii.ced t'> rulniit .twtivo o.nio.i>rs :md soldiers to ':h« 
OT'ler of -neiii,. Mnedosed are lelegrapliie messages on v.'hicli Hie 
rarralb-e n founded, aud ii.e AC A^IJ.L of 1857 ^r^ increasing 
the poivocs 'f (fiicers Co.uimancbnji; Divisions and htfuions lur 
the trial a-.O piinishineiit of oliicers agaiost ibc Articie-s ‘■p. .ar 
.for the iiativ.- an.vy. 'i’hc most remarkable message is tlie foiiow- 
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nd for 

reinforpetneiits iu a few words. " 

The Governor General to the Lieutenant Governor, .4gra, “send 
word as quickly as possible to Sir John Lawrence, that he is to 
seuii down such of the Punjab Eegiments and European Regi¬ 
ments as he can safely spare. , • 

Every exertion must he made to regain Delhi, every hour is ot 
importance. If you find it necessary you may apply to the 
Rajah of Puttlalla, or to the Rajah of Jheend, for troops. I am 
g'lad you accepted Scindia’s. I have scut tor an Europerai Regi- 
tneut from Madras and trom Pegu, hut they cannot be hotc tor 
a fortnight, amkimtil then I cannot spare a single European 
from here. Peace is ratified, hut the troops from Persia cannot 
be here for many weeks, send on the foliowing message to |the 
Commander-iu-Chief. c i 

The Madras Fusiliers left Madras for Calcutta on Sunday. 
The Oriental has been despatched to bring up the 35th from 
Moulmein. An officer goes to Ceylon by to-morrow’s mail, to 
bring European troops from there. A European Regiment has 
been ordered from Rurrachee by steam to Mooltan, and. a ill be 
brought up from there in boats. Two European llegiineuts and 
BOtne Artillery will come round to Caleuttalrom Bombay, where 
they are expected immediately from * ersia. I hope to catch the 
Regiments which are on their vvay to China. But time is every 
thing, and I bog you to make short work of Delhi.” 

On the 4th May Sir Henry Lawrence, Chief Gommissioner 
of Oude reports that on jthe 2nd May the 7th Oude Regiment 
refused to bite tlie cartridges when ordered by its own officers, 
and again by the Brigadier. It was ordered to parade on _the 
4tli. On the 3rd symptoms of disafiection appeared and in 
the afternoon it was in a very mutinous state. A force eonsi-sk 
ing of a field battery, a wing of H. M.’s 32d, one of the 48th 
and 7l8t N. I. and of 7th f avalry, the 2ml Oude Cavalry aud 
4th Oude Infantry marched against it. The Regiment Was 
found perfectly quiet and expressed contrition ; but on seeing 
tlio gims drawn up half their body fled throwing dowai their 
arms. The Cavalry pursued and brought up some of them. 
The Regiment was then disarmed, and was told that Govern.- 
iiient would be asked to disband the corps; but tnat those found 
guiltless might be re-enlisted. Ou tiie 10th May the Governor 
General records his opinion that Sir Henry Lawrence should be 
snmrorted, but that the Regiment should be finally ciisbamled. 

Doriuis of opinion that a severe punishment is necessary 
to check the epidemic of mutiny. Mr. Grant hoUeves it ex¬ 
pedient to wait for further infomiation. Generaf Low would 
•select a few of the most guilty for trial, as would Mr. Peacock. 
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contains most of the facts relating to the det 



TO€'^61k3Vving order was dispatched ou the IBtli Maj to 
Liickxiow : Sir Hcory Lawrence is informed tliat the Go¬ 
vernor Genevai in Council approves of the jwompt ineasut-^ 
adopted by him in regard to the 7th Onde Kegiment; but His 
Lordship *is of opinion, that the dishandment to wliatever length 
it may be carried should be real, and that the men whoso 
innocence can he shown, and whose general character is irre-- 
proaclvabte^^ or those by whom oftenders havev been denounced, 
and XTautinous designs disclosed, sbonid be retained in the ranks, 
the others being dismissed absolutely and finally, as there ia. 
a hcuo'iv in disA soldiers one day to take them back the 

next, whatever may be their claims to mercyj wluch would 
greatly weaken the general effect of the measui'o of disband¬ 
ment as an ex ample. The extent to which such a tneavsuto 
should be carried, and the nature of further punishment in 
individual cases, will be concsidered when Government is in¬ 
formed of all the circumstances attendant upon the' occurrences 
of the dtlr May ; and the Goveriior General in Council lecls 
it ncoessary that he slionld fully understand Ixow the refusal 
on the 2nd May to bite thO cartridges was matiifestcd ; w^ 
passed previonsly on the subject, and what were the. circuin- 
stances which led to the refusal ; how the symptoms of disaffec¬ 
tion, shown on the 3rd May appeared; whether in sxjfh a 
tnanner as to implicate the whole Regiment or a portion only ; 
and if the latter how many individuals, Explanation was also^ 
necessary as to the Regiment being reported to be in a state of 
mutiny on the 4th, for bn the same evening it was found per-> 
fcctly quiet and expressed contrition, Sir Henry Lawrencb 
was also desired to state whether subsequently the eircum- 
stance of the Begiment breaking and throwing down its arms 
fornied a part of his grounds for disarming it, and whether 
the panic ^vas attributable to any movements accidental or 
otherwise, threatening or seeming to threaten, the opening 
of fire. If these points are not embraced in the enquiry stated 
in Sir Henry's Telegram of the J 2th to have been already made, 
he is requested to make a further investigation into the subject, 
incluclifig the conduct of the European officers of the Regiment 
prior to and during the occurrences in question A book 
rcoentiy pid>lished by order of Government on the practice with 
Rifles, in which it is directed that the cartridges should he torn 
open, amd no allusion is made to the old practice of biting it/ 
was despatched to the Regiments of Gnde Local Infantry on 
the 4th April, Sir Henry was directed to state when that work 

was received by the corps at Lucknow. " 

On the 17fch May in a Telegram Sir Henry states that the 
cane h-J>ing he has disposed of the 7th Regiment of 
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-Oude, by ilismissiag 15 sepoys^ and \TitJi oBe or two exceptions, 
tbe native officers , the rest forgiven* Their Corninanding^G 
lnis rctTirnod from the Hills, places implkltvtrust in 
U'i^n only will he armed until receipt of orders. 

Oil the 3d June the Goveinior General for\vatulg to the Gotii’t 
of Directors the proeeedingj^ of a J^ative GeheFal Court Martial 
oil the trial of Salicjkrara Sing, Jemadaiv 70th Native Iirfautry. 
He was tried on the followiiig charges charge* In 

husdng begun a mutiny, anrlex^ited others to join in a mutiny 
.in the Ileglment to which he belongs, in the folio 
•stances 1st. In having at Barrackporo/on tho evenihg^of the 
bth March, 1^7, in preseueeof Issuree Sing, Haviklar of the 
liight Company, addressed Jemadar Sewbuccus Sing, of the 
Light Company 70cli B-egirn^nt Native Infantry, in Words^ t^^ 
tlie' following effect M only hope is in you > what do you 
say ? the sepoys may bite the new cartridges if they like, but 
1 will hot bite them thereby endeavouring to persuadi? the 
said Jemadar and Havildar to combiuo with him in resistance 
to lawful authority. 2^d^ In having at Barrackpore, on the 
cvemtig of the .varnc day, endeavotired to persuade the ;iucn of 
hk Cpriapauy to disobey the order they had received to thatch 
their huts without delay; informing them tliat they need be no 
hurty in thatching their huts, as tlmre w'ould shortly be a dis- 
tarbance, thereby inciting the men to resist authority. 3rd. In 
haying, at Barrack pore, on the evening of the 8th March, 1857, 
had a nieetiiig of nevn-eommissioned officers and sepoys of his 
Eegiment at his hut in the lines of the 1st Company '70th 
llegimcnt Native Infatitry, in breach of the standing orders of 
the army and of the Ilegiment, Second charge. I^or conduct 
imbeooming au officer, in having made no report to his Com- 
nmndingv Officer of any intetaled distiirbance, in¬ 

formed the men that a disturbance vvas ihtendiHl, as set forth 
irv the secoinl instance of the fct charge 

The Court coimct liim of mutiny a.ii(l seBteaeed him t6 be 
dkiBissed fri>m the service. The Comniander~iD.-(.'‘hiof concurs 
in the verdict, but Considers mere dismissal from the service it 
very iiiadeqiiate puniBlimeht for the crime of mutiny, and sends 
back the proceedings for revision of the sentence. The Court 
reassemble, and adhere to their original senteuco. 

Gn. the 3rd June the Governor General foiwvards to the Court 
of Directors the proceed]ngvS of an European Court of Enquiry 
into the conduct of Eieuteuant Colonel Mitohcll, CornmaMding 
the 19th Native Infentryin connection with the occurrences whicli 
led to the disbaiulrnent of that corps, With these p>roceecli.ug8 
were also »eiit a *?criesmf correspondence, and the proceedings 
of a Court of Eiifjihry at Berhampore relating to the circuiu- 
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before aDd siibsequout to tli€ outbreak ot tliafe Kegi 
meiit. The sentiments of the Governor General and thd facts 
elkdted at the Enquiry ^ recorded in the following^ 
by His Lordship, cencarred by the Members ot the ( omicil: 
" A careful perusal of these papers, satisfies methat iju u- 
it Goloiul Atitcheli in dealing with the outbreak of the 
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tenant 


renani. v^uivjiuu .v « 

19th Eegiiuerit N. I. on the 26th Februn^, did not sh^^h.t^ 


tOnnier andlirnines^ required of a Comraandnig^ , 

ill Mich (hrcumstancos. I cannot doubt that, during he, hr«t 
part of the proeoediugs, Lieutenant Colonel Witclveii was, 
L some ivitnessea have testified, very angry. The mcousiuefate 
threat, that if the men did not receive the cartridges lie lumKl 
take them to Burraah or China, where they would die, which is 
not denied by Lieutenant Colonel Mitolieli, could not have pro¬ 
ceeded feom an odicer speaking advisedly on a matter m which 
calmness and self possession were urgently needed. 6»t iUis 
e.sneciaUy, in the time and manner of withdrawing the AriiUery 
and Cavatry, which he had brought upon the ground tor the 
purpose of compelling to obedience the Regiment which haa 
then taken arms, that Lieutenant Colonel Matchells 
error of a want of firmness consists. I he evidence, upon tfite 
point vaiie-s somewhat, but not raatenally. Lieutenant hiac- 
Andrew, Adjutant of the Regiment tbiiiks, that the submwsuiu 

of the sepoys in lodging their arms was simuUaucous^U^^ 
withdrawal of the Artillery. Captain MncDougall did Doo .see 
any men lodge their ann-s, fifty men of his own Company agretn 
to do .so, but they did nothing move than sit down ly^ .h ttiui 
arms in their hands. Captain Manmiig. did not se.e the arms 
lodged bv the few men of his Company who had them. 1 aptniji 
Newhowse says that the arms were not lodged until after he saw 
the torches which accompanied the Artillery move of! the grouiiu. 
Lieutenant Colonel MitchclFs statement is, that he made no 
compromise with the men, and tliat before he ordereddhe guns 
and cavalry off, the native officers declared to him that some oi 


anu caviury uu, iiiw —- ^ 

the Compuniea had lodged their arms, and that the rest Wpic 


doing so'. It is no doubt true that there was no arran^^ddiar. 
gaintictweenLieutenant (’olonel Alitehell and his men; butwheie- 
a.s it was his duty to listen to no proposals, and tii imcept no 
assimuices, until he bud satisfied himse 1, through his European 
officers, that every musket in the ranb wasjaid down, he did 
yield to representations made on behalf of a Regiment in w.it- 
iiy with arms- in its hands, and he did so m order to obtain 
f/om them that which he ought to have exacted as an «'Ct of obe- 
dience It is impossible not to view the mocKimwbidi Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Mitchell withdrew the coercing force as a t««mph 
to the miifivious sepoys. After what has passed in this mattti. 


bhiit tlmt the Croverrinient camipt feel that 'Confidence in 
letvtenaiit Colpne] MitchelFft Jiidgaient and firmneBs which it 
ought to I)e able to repose in every oflicer commainHnova 
ment, and I propose that the Gornmandei’dii-Chtcf he re(preste<J 
tp. appoint some other officer to raise and cOmrdand the corps 
which will tahe the place of the disbanded 19th llegiment, and to 
hnd such other employment for Lieutenant Mitcludl as 
celloncj may deem ' 

On the 5th Jnue> the Governoi* GenCral in Council in for¬ 
warding to the Court of Directors a continuation of the narra- 
. tive sent on the 18th May^ and a report from the? Lieivten^ t Gb:^ 
Tornor, North Provinces, of the events which occurred thei‘o 
up to.22nd May, observes, that the tidings now sent arc nb|; with¬ 
out an admiii;ture of hopeful intelligence, and that His Lor cl- 
ship coufidentiy hopc^.s that by the next mail ho will be able to 
report that signal retribution has been inflicted on the mutineers 
and rebels at Delhi, and that the immediate result has hecu a per¬ 
ceptible tendency in all the districts to return, at no distant period, 
to quiet and good order. TIjc Governor General also reports the 
death of General Anson, and the instructions sent to General Sir 
H. Barnard to assume command of the force proceeding against 
Delhi, and warning him of the necessity of attacking the in¬ 
surgents as early as possible ; the continuance of order and quiet, 
already much imperilled by excitement at the most important 
stations of Allahabad, Gawnpore, Lucknow and Agra, and in the 
adjoining districts, being dependen t on the early and signiil discom- 
fitime of the rebels in arms at Delhi, and in its neighbanrhood. 
The Governor General farther informs the Court that, although 
Major General Reed, c. b, Commaiulirjg the Feshawur Divisiou, 
by right of seniority, becomes Provincial Commander-in~ChieL 
Plia Lordship has, considering the emergency of existirig^ cir . 
c amstances, and tho absolute ivecessity of having at the head of 
tl)e army some oflScer of pre-eminent qualifications in point of 
knowledge of native troops and Indian experience, requested 
Lieutenant General Sir Patrick Grant to come to Calcutta, and 
asBiiiue command, temporarily, of the Bengal Army. 

Nabkativb OF Events. 

Allahabadf May ldth> —Every precaution taken to secure the 
fort and cantonments. Troops quiet and well behaved, 160 of the 
Oude C avalry had aiufived from Pertaubghur. City quiet and no 
fear of disturbance unless sornetliing occurs. Feuclejoie prohibitv 
ed on Her Majesty^s Birth-flay.— %%rd ,—70 artiliery invalids 
arrived fromClninar and placed in the fort in which there are also 
40Q Seikhs of the Regiment of Perozepore. On the recomTnenda- 
tion of the Magistrate ladies and children are jjermitted to enter 
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fol- safety. Two men, one apparently a discliargert septf^ 
’Niiere apprehended by some men of the 6fch Native Infantry lu 


Sl 


iraprisoued, and refused to give any account of themselves, the 
sepoys, who apprehended them, were immediately promoted. 
The 6th. Ue<>*imeut Native Infantry volunteered to be led against 


lines, trying to tamper with the sepoys. The mdn vyere 


i. lie Om lA/vv^i 1 li* tJ k ai\-■ ■> , 1 /* 11 r t i/'t 1 

the insurgents a,t Delhi. The tliauks of the Governor General 


were conveyed to the corps; and a General Order issued on the 
subiect. All remains quiet ; and the European troops are being 
pushed through to. Cawnpore, 500 Irregulars authorized to be 
raised,.the studs to supply undersized horses. . 

Jiijra .—(Taken from the Lieutenant Governor s report.) 
“ Tliere has been a great deal of excitement here. A. parade ot 
troops was ordered on the 13th, and the Lieutenant (Tovcrnor 
spoke to them plainly and fully on the subject of the gi-oss 
delusions that have so widely prevailed regarding the intention 
of the Government, to meddle with their religious feelings oi 
habits. An offer was made that any of them may take their 
discharge, if they were not satisfied with the explanation and 
as.surances just given. I’hey ail expressed their behef inAlie 
Licatentiut Governor’s cornmumcations to taem. Iney nave 
undoubtedly been infected by a deep distrust of oiir purposes. 
Measures have been taken to strengthen the fort and to place lu 
it some considerable amount of supplies. The Luimp^n force 
i.s not to go into it .excepting in the very last extremity, l or., 
tioos of the Gwalior Continginit Lave been pushed 


force will occupy the station of Etawa on the 25th instant. Tlie 
Maharaja insists on sending to Agra the whole of his body guard, 
a force more showy than useful p but calculated to have a calm- 
ing effeofc on the'public mind. ’Ihe Electric Telegraph lias 
been of the most invaluable use during the whole of this cxeit- 
ed perk)cl/^ Two Companies of a .Regiment at Agra having 
mutinied at Muttra, it was eonsidereil expe4ient t,o disarm tiie 
44th and 67th Regiments" on the dlst. Ihe^Lieutenanf Go¬ 
vernor in a Telegram of the 24tli May states: on the mode of 
dealiim with tlie mntiueers, I would strenuously oppose general 
severity towards all. Such a course would as w^ are nnani- 
mously convinced by a knowledge of the feeling of the pcop e,. 
Acquired amongst them from a variety of sources, estrange the 
remainder of the array. Hope, 1 am firmly convinced,, should 
he held out to all those who were not ringleaders or actively 
Sucerued in murder and violence. Many are in the rebels 
ra^iks because they could not get away: many certainly thought 
we vere tricking them out of their caste; and tlm opinion is he d, 
hmyever unwisely, by the mass of the population,, and even by 


reinforeement. The Grenadier Regiment of that 
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{:>f the ii'iorc inteUige>it elas^iJ^s. Never deliaio#,m 
cicep. Wviuy of tli.e best soldiers ip the army, amoBgst 
others of its most taithful section, the Irregular Cavalry, s.ho:vv a 
marked reluetoncc to eugage in a vvar against mcB whoai they, 
believe to liave b^^en misled on the point of religious honorv A 
toiu; of general menace would, I am persuadocl, be wrong, 

On the" 25th May the Goveimor Geneud telegraplxs pv order 
that no merpy siioxrld be shewn to any mail who resets 
arms tho .GommanderdB-Oh^^^^^^ fotce ; any num v/ho b# 
taken part iu the murder of an Ihu'Opean officer per¬ 

son | aiiy ring-leader* GMcrally, a distimd^m^^^ 
drawn between the Regiments which .muixier their officerB 
and those -which did not. To men of tlm latter, farbeamnee ia: 
the first instance, a.ad hope of pardon, if they should show a 
claim to it, may bc extended. On the 25th Alay the Lieatcnan^^ 
Gomuiof is&ued the following proclamation Soldiers ea- 
gaged in the late distarbances, who arc desirous of going to 
thc:ir owxi homes, and who give tip tlieir arms at the iiearest 
GovetBvnent (hvil or M post, and retire quietly,^ 
pevmitted to do so unmolested. Many thithful soldiers have 
bden driven into • resistance tO; GovernmWht only 
■\v(:‘ro in the ranks and could upt escape from them, and bt^eaiise 
they I’caliy thought their feeling.’^ of religiou and honor injured 
by tlie measures of Govtniirnent. This feeling was wholly a 
mistake, but if aetod on metfs minds. A |n^>clamation of the^^ 
Gwerimr Gei'i#ai noW’- issued is perfectly explicity and wdll re¬ 
move all doubt bn these pomts. Eveiy evil-mind^ 
in tlio disturbance, and those guilty of heinous crimes against 
private persons, shall be punishedt All those who appear in arms 
aghinst the (JoveriiBient, after this notification is knpwi^j 
treated as open enemiesd^ On the 26th May the prochirnation 
is Gaiictdhx) by Oix the 27th May Mr. Colvin ear¬ 

nestly reciuests that hisS proclamation may stand. On the S7th 
May the Govbiiior Genera reiterates his oi’dei\ On th 
A!/ay Sir. Colvin reports that to cancel his order is to cripple Ins..- j; 
autiiority. On the 2-Oth May an order is transmitted to 
€k)mruanderdn-(.lhic Mr. 0‘olviids proelatnation, and 

on the same clay the following remarks are coriimuxxieated to 
IMr. CoKin by Goveriiinent. The proclamation issued by the 
Lieutenant G orernor of tho Noith \Ycst vincas on 
instant is open to grave objection. By the 1st Clause ; it allows 
all soldiers engaged in the late disturbances, who gave up 
their arms, to go to tlmir homos uimmtested/^ By 
ClatisCj the operation of the first is limited, in so far as it is 
declared that eveiy evil minded instigator iu the distiubanccs 
ami those guilty of boinous vagainst private jxersons^ 


puaiftKed 5>ttt it is expressly said tliat ouly these 
diall l>e puiushed In the course of these disturbarjces officers 
hav0 beeu killed by their owu men, or by the wieri of other 
licgimeiits, and it is knowli that tvvo Kegimeuts have rnaJ^j 
themselves especially infamous by such traitorous ancl murder¬ 
ous aets» It Cannot have been intended by the Lieuionant 
Governor that/the sep^ participated in the murder of 

officers ehould escape punishment, yet it is at least doubtfal 
udietliei" uiffier the pimelaniatio^^^ are not entitled to go 
free, as sooii a have been delivered up, and cor- 

tmuly tlmir liberty could n refused to them unless the 
term /^private personcrimes against whom are the only 
crimes denounced, be interpreted as iiiclucliyig officers engaged 
in commanding their men. To stretch interpretations on the 
side of severity, in a matter affecting the lives of men, is nofe 
a right course; and it is especially necessary in the case of a 
proclamation of pardon, to avoid even the appearance of 
strainingv the plain of such a proclamatipn in pr^ 

der to take lives of any persons who have survehdered upon 
the faith of it. But furthermore, upon any interpretatioii of 
this prodaiuatlon, the whole burden of proof that a mutineer 
liiis been guilty pf the crimes sehmtect for punishment is by this 
proclamation throum upon the Government. It is not impossi-. 
bln that Government may be unable to prove one of •‘these 
puuishabiG crimes against any of those who surrender, and as 
the officer of Government to whom the sepoy may present 
himself to deliver up his arms cannot be expected to have any 
knowledge of the man^s conduct, it is difficult to see how 
there eair be any investigation wliatever, even in the eases 
of the men known to belotig to the Regiments by wlndr th 
ivorst outrages liave been committed. No power is reserved to 
detain a sepoy for the purpose uf enquiring into his conduct be- 
fok% coucediBg to him permission to seek his home unxnolefsied ; 
and thoiigh tins power might possibly be assumed in the case of 
individuals agamst u hour arise, it would be no¬ 

thing less than a snUre to use it against all the men of a parti* 
ctilur regiment without haviug given notice of the intention to. 
do so. There is then lio reason why, with this proclamatioa in 
his hand, every sepoy of the,20th or 38th Regimeiits should riot 
teave Delhi, present himself at the ne or Military post, 

and claim cd‘ right to go free. In whatever sense the prociama- 
tioii tnay be understood by the Dieutenant Governor oftlie 
North Vilest Provinces^ no action can hereafter be taken under 
it wdiich shall pUt the good faith of the Government of India 
above suspicion except such as \voidd ffilovv o^^the uuimp^^^ 
eseape of men who have murdered their officers. This w'ould 



1 C a heavy and la??ting reproach to the Gpmniinejaft 
and a severe blow to the futare discipline of the army. , 0*^ this 
account it is unavoidable that the proclamatiotv should be can¬ 
celled or superseded with as little delay as possible. But the 
Lieutenant Governor of the North West Provinces, has ear¬ 
nestly, deprecated this course^ as one which would weaken his 
power and discredit his authority. Seeing the difficulties with 
which the local Governinent at Agra has to deah there is force 
in this {ippeal. Absolutely to annul an oiler of pardon made, 
hp^vdver unauthorised; by so high an authority as the LieixtCnant 
Governov of Agray .might have a daiigerous ehect at this crihs p 
and in the present aspect of alfairs the Governor General in 
Council does in:^fail to see the advantages, as tending to hasten 
the suppression of the rebellion, and the punishment of the 
more heinous criminals, of the offer of a large measure of 
mercy to that portion of the mutineers, wdio, under any circum¬ 
stances, if they were novv to submit, would be leniently dealt 
with. The number of men who have committed them selves to 
the rebellion, puts the punishment of all quite oat of tlm q^ires- 
tion. Moreover, the immediate revocation of the terms on 
which pardon has been offered, and the substitution, before 
there had been time to take advantage of such terms> of others 
less favorable, could not fail to increase the rmstvust and fear 
which has possessed the minds of the sepoys in the North West 
ProvinGes who are still in the performance of their duty. It is 
therefore rosolved, that the proclamation of tlie Lieutenant 
Governor shall not be set aside until the Commanderdn-Chief 
now advanemg upon Delhi, Bhall approach the city, when Ilis 
Excellency will be instructed to issue the following proclamation 
in the name of the Governor General in Council 

^^PaOCLAj^rATlON. 

/^ The Governor General in Council, having reason to believe 
that amongst the mutineers in Delhi, there are many that 
have been coustrained against their will or deceived into tak¬ 
ing part in the proceedings of those around them, proclaims 
as followsEvery soldier of a Regiment which, though 
it has deserted its post, has not eomrnitted outrages, will receive 
a free pardon and permission to proceed his home, if he imnie- 
diatefv delivers up his arms to the Civil or Military autliority, 
and if no heinous crime is shown to have been perpetrateddby 
himself personally. This offer of free and unconditional pardon 
cannot be extended to those liegiments wdiich liaye killed or 
wounded their officers, or other persons, or which have been 
concerned in the commission of cruel outrages. The men qf 
such Kegimeuts must submit themselves unconditionally tp th^ 
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of the Government of India. Any pro- 
pardon td soldiers engaged in the late dis- 
turbancesj whiclT mtiy; have been issued by the local authorities 
previously to the promulgation of the present proclamation, will 
therenpoii cease-to have effect ; but all persons who may liave 
availed tliemselves of the offers made in such proclamations 
shall enjoy the benefit thereof. The Governor General in Council 
cannot conclude his remarks upon this subject without an expres- 
sion of his regret th«at the Honorable the Lieutenant Governor 
should, without necessity for any extreme haste, have taken the 
step 6f issuing a proclumation of this grave character, affecting the 
reputation of Government in every part of India, and the disci¬ 
pline of tlie Bengal Array, without previous reference to him. The 
consequences have been very embarrassing. When the procla¬ 
mation was issued, His Honor had a few hours before received 
a telegraphic dispatch showing that the general views of the 
Goverubr General respecting the treatment of the mutineers 
were iSneh as to be wliolly iriceoncileable with the spirit of the 
Lienteuant Governor’s proclamation. Against these views, as 
being in his apiniou too severe for the existing position of affairs, 
he remonstrated in a telegraphic dispatch, to which in ordinary 
course His Honor might have expected an answer in a very few 
hours. The Governor General in Council is unable to concur 
with the Lieutenant Governor, in thinking that the tei’Ins of hist 
proclamation are substantially consistent with the views express¬ 
ed in that answer, and however that may be, the proclamation 
was issued without awaiting that answer. It would not have 
caused a delay of more than twenty-four or thirty-six hours, to 
have referred the proposed proclamation in terms to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, to which authority, in ordinary course, the deci¬ 
sion of such an important military question bclong-ed; and as 
the main object of the measure was to work upon the mutineers 
at Delhi, even if circumstances had been such as to render the 
delay of a telegraphic reference to the Governor General in 
Council inadmissible, the Commander-in-Chief, then on hii 
march to that city, was the subordinate authority to whom the 
responsibility of acting in the matter without the order of Go¬ 
vernment should naturally have fallen The point is one of so 
.much importance that His Lordship in Council feels it necessary 
to explain himself to the Lieutenant Governor thus fully upon 
it, but he makes every allowance for the great difficulties of His 
Honor’s position, and he is assured that His Honor acted as he 
judged best for the public interests in a titne of danger.” 

Altock .—Occupied by a wing of 27th Foot; the occupation of 
that fortress by Europeans being considered of vital importance as 
seem mg the passage of the river. 


The'four Gompaitie?* of the ttli Mative Itifi; 
faiitry after behaving veiy well for some titne, 
against I their officevBj who were^coinpelled tct leave tte No 
European, injured. The treasury was plundered^ aittd ' tlm 
soners m Jail liberated. The officers and civilians retired to 
Hatfciss> eighty men of the .Ist Gwalior ravahy,. at 
d^^ietted;, supposed to liave gone to Delhi. T roops could not be 
spared from Agra to reoeciipy Ailyghiir j but sivbsequeht^^^ 
Vblitnteers,^ headed by Captain Watsoii axvd accompanied 
Gocte; c; 6, proceeded to the place; ahd it ia uiKlc^^^ 

/there/ ' ■ ■' ^ 

All contained quiet np to the 26th, when fiottie 
excitement BhovredT itself, but the nieu vvere soon I)(A 

June:.—'A message from Benares reports that Aziingurh has 
fallen, Poor officers said to have been killed ; narnes not given, 
Ladies alh safe at Ghazeepore, where they appear to have bccm 
serd/; A party of Irregular Cavalry had previously been nmni to 
bring awa 3 >^ the treasure from both Azinighur and Gorifekpore/ 
It is i>M itno whetlun’the treasru’c left prior to the mutiny 

■' y, ■'/'■ 

native troops continue quiet. As a mat • 
ter of precaution, 400 men of the 84th Foot, were removed 
Barmdvpore. On the 25tii Alay the native ofiicers and men of 
the Eeginient N I. on hearing of the drejKlfhl masBacres 
cf>!nmitted at Delhi by certain mutinous native Ife, 

gimcBt?, and having heard also of disajGTecfcion said to exist in 
the mnfcs o corpiS in the Upper Ih'ovinceB, pe¬ 

titioned to be allbwed to proceed against the mutixiCers. T'he 
X'lovembr General proceeded vq> to Barrack pore and address sed 
the men. Native oQiccrs and soldiers of the 70tb,your peth 
tibn reached nfe yesterday, and I aia corire to answer it. I have 
W^ceiVed it delight; not because I doubted your fidelity, for 
I know the trust tlAat is reposed in you hy your gallant Colonei, 
£ know the high opinion which your brave General, wdth his 
long experience of the sepCj^'s of Bengalj entertains of you ; and 
I have marked your good and faithful conduct under 

VecOnt bad example, vvhelv iiiauy fell away. I tlierefete felt sure 
of yotir loyalty, But your petition gives me pleasure, becaase it 
is niv open coivtradiction of the rumour which has gtme abroad, 
'that the tmhdthfIllness of some liegnmexrts, has tainted all 
their reach. Yi Jiave refuted the imjnst siispicion tio!dy. iVion 
of the 70th I will ans\vcr your petrt^^ Aou have ii^Bkea/to he 
sent to meet the niutineera of Delhi. Aou shall go. la a few 
days, asBOoh as the aiimigtmieBts can he made f^^ your progress 
you shall procoedto the North West.^^ $he remaining Companies 
bf tlic S4th Native Infentry fevibseqacntly Yokateered to proceed 


the mutmoers. The thanks of Government were ex}>re$s- 
ed io'the'corps. 

.S<ir<?i%.''-^The nevy^ from this place is obtained e^itirely from 
private eeurces. On the news of the outbreak at Mperut rpmh- 
ing, the troops displayed considerable excitement. The officers, 
im'wever, pacified their men, and all has continued in a satis¬ 
factory state up to the 27tlii, the date of the last letteiv A 
mreat "^ Mt of Irregular Cavalry, throughout tliO; Doab 

and iu Rohilcuud. Colonel Troup, who was in temporary,com^ 
Brand of Bareilly, authorized the officer commanding the 8th 
Irregular Cavalif, to increase his llegiinent by 500 men ; this 
lias Wen sunctioxied. One troop was raised in a tew days 5 and 
a Becorul troop was nearly ready. The. Irregular Cavalry men 
on leave in Jlohilcund and neighbourhaod, had been desired to 
place tliemse,Ives under the orders of Collectors of districts^ , 

The ISth Irregular C^avalry hrouglit into the 

$Miou from SuUanpore. Feu de joie was prohibited oiv Her 
Majesty's Birth-day, Things appear to. have been kept quiet by 
the tinn and conciliatory conduct of the Ci\ .il and Military 
authorities. The Head Quarters of the Division is so far reinovGcl, 
the Brigadier CoJnmaiiding has been vested with authority over 
the neighbouring station^^^ which for merly constituted the Benares 
Division. One hundred ot Her Majesty s 10th Po?^ ^haying 
arrived from Dinapore, the parties of Europeans \vho arrived by 
transit carriages and bullock trains are seiit on towards CaNYii- 
pore as rapidly as possible. ' - / 

Sirm^^ Battalion, 400 inen,wvluch na4 
been ordered down by Canal, were detained by damage done to 
the locks. The Civil officers were obliged to leave the place, but 
returned on tho 25th. Ilatnpore Horse are employed keeping 
the road clear.. Is/ The country between Allyghur and 

this place being fist ^ 

Cmvnpore, SU^/>---Strcugthened by 50 Europeans and 2 Squa. 
drons of Irregular Cavalry from Lucknow. Considerable excite, 
ment among the nati^'e ti'oops, particularly in the 2nd Light Cfi- 
valry. That corps had sent emissaries into the camps of the three 
Native Infantry Ilegiments asking if tlmy would support them in 
the eventof an outrage. 22^^.—M atters took a favorable turn about 
half past 7 p. m. yesterday. Up to that time it appears that an 
outbi^ak was most imminent, guns w^ere jdaced in position and 
every preparation made to meet it. The men were, however, 
quieted by an address ' to them by their Commandant through 
some native officers. Two guns and 300 men pf all arms brought 
in by Mahanyah of Bittore. 25//(.—ileport on w hat was 
dcred good authority that there would be an outbreak on the 


Hi ot 95fch. All prejarationB mmU, \mi Botbing occiivrefi. 
tranquil. The disaffeciefl, discontented by 
efficient raeasures coolly but deterrianately taken to meet auy 
outbreak that mig'ht be attempted, are 

Piirties of Oude Irregular Cavalry sent out to Gcu^saigirngp and 
AlynpQorie to keep tiie road clear and put clown pWidcrers. 
Reports from Native Agents more cheering and sati.sfactory. 
The 50 men of the 32d Foot sent back to Lucknow^ 71 of the 
8#h having arrived. All quiet. 4/A The Telegmiyh 

c(?rrjmunication between Cawnpore and Agra interrupted, 50 of 
Her Majesty*s 84th Foot soTit to Lucknow. Tin;) IjucIuiow 
neers had crossed the Ganges and Alendie Clhaub en route to 
Delhi. The par?^'^ of Oude Cavalry sent to Mynpoorie to keep 
open the communication had mutinied and murdered their olS- 
Cerv 

Ckiinar^ 19/A.—The fort was occupied by the Infautrjr 
of the Invalid Battalion and Veterans vesidiiig 
There being no room for the whole native guard usually on duty 
,in the fort, three Companies^ a portion was sent back io Beti^xres 
—Seventy artillery of the. Invalid Battalion despatched to 
Allahabad. 

Little authentic is known of the occurrences in Delhi. 
The Lieutenant Governor reported on the 92txd May that the 
retreating native Kegimonts from Meerut took their way to 
Delhi, where a few of the troopers first entered tire town in 
straggling parties, harangued the mob and gained over to their 
cause the wing of the 38th Native Infantry,, which was on d u ty 
ill the town atvd at the palace Several Europeans, Civil and 
tary, and ladies were at once cut clown and niassaeretl/^^^^ 
next step then seems to have been to murder all the Europeans in 
the Givil station, and very few escaped. The 38th, 54th, and 
74th Regiments Native Infantry, were at the time at Delhi, with 
Captain DeTeissier's Horse Fifld Battery. The ?4th Regimciit 
Jomed without showing much alacrity in the rebel cause, and 
the Artillery men of the battery were only persuaded to take 
part with the mutineers when pressed by them in over* 
whelming numbers, and unable to oxtriciate themselves their 
power. A general massacre of ail Europeans in and near the 
Civil and xMilitary station of Delhi took place, but wlmther this 
was. owing to the savage proceedings of the inutineers or to the 
truculence of the mob there is not yet the means of kuowing. 
A nuraber of officers were however enabled to escape from the 
general slaughter, and made their xvay with much diffieultyv 
through the surrounding villages ttr Meerut, occasionally treated 
with spine kii^dness, hut more frequently with neglect and^ome 
violence. Wherever the Go<>]ur population predominatod, they 


iitimtleved aiul uuirdeved all parti^is ruthlessly. A 
the ■ G walior Cavalry llegimeirt who had passed througll' Bellu 
fowr days previously, had reached Agra on the 29tk He des- 
cribes the mutineers as robbing whom they please in the city. 
He sats that a Begimont of Infantry, with four guns'and some 
CavalrV, had left the city on the 23d to bring in the Rohtuck 
treasure A part of the Meerut force was attacked near Gha- 
zeeoodc® Nuggur, by a large body of the insurgents from 
Delhi with five guns. The insurgents were thoroughly beaten, 
and dispersed with much loss ; and the five gnns, with ammnni- 
tiOir and a great quantity of intrenching tools were taken from 
theto. This idctory, tlie Governor General in his letter to the 
Goiirt of Directors forwarding the present narrative, says, will 
he of great value in proving to the mutineers and to the whole 
army the prowess of the European troops, even in conipava- 
tiveiy small bodies; and its occurrence just now is still more 
important, when, owing to difficulty in procurhigr sufficient car¬ 
riage, and in moving the siege train winch the Commander-In- 
Chief was organizing for the attaek on Delhi, a delay of some 
days must take place before the attacking force can reach that; 

TOVtVP'lSS 

Dhiwore.—Nothing has been heard from this place favour- 
able or unfavourable^ The European force consisted a 

Cawnpore battery, 3 guns and about 600 of Her Mqjesty’sdOth. 

Ferozfipore, Uth May.—'She tSth and 57th Native Infantry 
mutinied, l ive latturEeg-iment gave up its arms, while the former 
resisting, were attacked and dispersed by the Artillery, 61st Foot 
and' 10th Light Cavalry which rcmaiiiecl staunch. , 

Gwalior.—On the 28th May an outbreak of the troops of the 

Contin'ront was expected; preparations were made, and the ladies 

and families moved to the Eesidency. The Maharajah assisted 
with stroiio' bodies of horse and foot, and placed a maiisioh 
attached to'’the place at the disposal of the ladies where they 
would be safe. Nothing however occurred, and the ladies re¬ 
turned to cantonments the following day. The ( ontirigent re¬ 


ported to be in a, .satisfactory state on the ist June. 
Hyderabad, [Deccan,)Uth The Resident r, 


’ecomiinc‘p.c!ecl 


that the Electric Telegraph should be closed, as a means oi eom- 


municating news from the North West Government considered 


it inexpedient to act on this. The proceedings at Delhi had 
caused considerable excitement in the city ; but no disturbance 

.Mto«fer.-~The native troops are said to bembev lent. ^ 
Zfur/mM/—A party of the force from . Umlfallah reached on 
the 2l8t. 'On the 24th a portion was pushed on to ibmeeput; 
the rest of the force cannot get away till the Slst. The delay 
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by the watifc of carriEige, and the nou-anivai of the 
mttei ing train from Pbillour, ' 

I^cikoi'6, ^Tho three AegimeiitB of Native Ir.ifiu)try, 

IGth, 26th, and49th and SthLight Cavalry, were disarmed, and tiie 
men are doing dnty without am^ Tlie ^eikli Sirdars are under^ 
stood to have offered their services to (Jovernment jum.—- 
Sir J. Lawi'cnce says all safe as yet in the Punjab; but the aspect 
of affairs most threatening’. The whole native army are rea^ 
to break out; and unless a blow be soon struck, the Ir;reg:a)|irs 
as a body^ will soon folio av tlieir example, Send for our troops 
from iTitereej)t the force now on its way to 

bring it to GaUutta. Every European soldier will Ixv required 
to save the country, if the whole of the nati’ve troops turn 
against ua. Every precaution Aiddch foresight can dickvte is 
being taken, td hold our own iadepeodentlj^ pi'the natives. 

for thedefoDce of the seve . 
nil posts have been completed, all considered safe, except from ex-- 
ternal influences. 26/A.—^^ITie Eed prayers concluded withoArt 
any disturbances. 29tt.—Disturbances^ t^^^ outsid^, Tran, 

quiility cannot be much larger maintamed unless Delhi be speedi- 
Ij'' cnptiiired. 30/^7.'—An. ernente in cantonments at, 9 r. vi., 25 of 
7th Cavalry proved false. Several Bungalows burnt. Two or 
three officers killed, and the same number wounded; among the 
forinev is Bx’igadier lIandsco.m,b. Quiet in city, majority ap¬ 
pear loyal. 8L?/.—-Most of the Bungalows in cantonments burnt. 
All outbreak of mutineers, half of ^48t.h, about half of 71st jtnd 
somO few of lath Native Infantry, with two troops of 7th Light 
Ciivalry fled towards Seetapore. bir H. Lawrence followed for 
seven miles w^ith four guns, two Companies of 82d Foot, and 800 
Horse. The latter evinced no 5:ea.r. 30 prisoners taken. Mr. 
Glib bins went out with a few Sowars and attacked the rebels at, 
9-80 p. M. %d June ,—Colonel Birch moved out from Seetapore 
wdth a wdng to meet the mutineers, biff thej^ tiinied towards the 
Ganges, an appear to have rallied. The districts are 

still quiet, except one point about 20 miles North 'iVest of Luck- 
hoAv; but it is expected that they will be quiet wdicn they hear 
that eight men have been hanged, and that more are about to 
suffer. The faithful remnants of tlie 8rd Infantry ReginAents, and 
7th Light Cavalry, amounting to about 7,00 men, arc now en¬ 
camped close to the detachment of Europea.ns. Lucknow is in a 
much better position., Some disturbance in the cicy, which was 
put dp'vn by the police, 

Meerut»~Vho following account of the outbreak at Meemt is' 
taken from the Lieutenant Governor's report of the 22n(l May:— 

**‘ On the afternoon of Sunday, the 10th May, the 20th Regiment 
Native Irifaiffry, began the mutiny by seizing its arms simiiL 
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^iStreoiisly and msKing ia a body as if to meite or attadi: tlio i Jitb 
lleglin<?ut Native Colonel Fiaius, of tho 

latter llegum^ was asked by his mento allow tte 
tfeeir an:m : ami wetit forward to speak 

to tka^m of the 20ili Kegiment Native tiifaatry* /Ktey 

shot him down. The lltli Nfiti^e Infciitry then 
seii^ad tlVok armSj united with the otlier corps. A, Coni" 
pariy of the 20th Native Infantry had boea placed as guard bvor' 
the ;iail after the troopers had been placed in it, A bodj of troo}? • 
j ets of the Std Cavaliy rushed to th^;? jail to releate their coza- 
rades : a par^^ of the]6th I.)ra.gooii Guards were sent to oppose 
this ttipvomenC but appear to havo lost their way in the ooufu- 
sidB whielhhad intennediatd^ produced; for in the iaterval 
after the commehconient ,pf the dUturlm the Goo^ur iuhabi" 
tauts of the neighbourhood Of tbc cantomnonts of Meerut loec 
.m m0$e^ pi under iiig property^ burniag hoasCSj and ferociously 
murdering every Eum they came acims. In the univorsal 
disoid^^^ the nioment, amidst a geneml conflagration, the 
xugbt and the European force at Meeritt was not .able 

to act with any'certainty or vigour against the Retreating ndtiye 
Regiihents. Around Meerut, the state of licence in the vilkgCifi, 
eaused by the abBenco. of all Government, spread for about 
twenty to twenty .-five miles south and about the oy 

some what more north; within this belt, irnchUckdd license reigned 
from tho Jtmna to the Ganges. The absence of any Lig))t Cavalrj^, 
or effective means of scouring the couiitiw in this Severely hot 
weather, paralyi6ed the attempfe of the Mocrat force to maintain 
any- regularity or order beyond the immediate lino of its pickets. 
The bungfdows in the cantonments have licarly all been burned 
down, and all pairties~ofiicer9, ladic.*ii, and ehildt^eu-^Weroi and 
remain, Colleeted encloauro of the Artillery School of 

Instructicri, and in the several lines of barracks adjoining.'^ Ge-- 
noral ., HewHt gives the names of the kilk^l at Meartii, and of 
tlmse saved from ])elhi. 

troops apfiear staunch. A party of SOO 
Sappci^Sr and Miners have been forced to foy clown their arms/ahd 
clotlung, and plun . 

A%a/^ome, of the 9th Native Infantry 

mutinied, but did not injure their oillccrs The Civil officers were 
devoting themselves to save as much of authority a.s could be 
rescued from thO inaurrectioB. By the tact and excelledt 
haviour of Ensign Dekantzow, the men were kept back from any 
overt act, and finally quitted the station to join the men of the 
cjorps at Allyghur cm to Belfo - 

Muttra .—The Bhurtpore troops occupied the post, but werO 


w,bl<5c|uontly moved on to tlie road between thift place and Dellii. 
On the 30th two Companies of Native Infantry (the relieved 
and relieving) mutinied and plundered the treasury. 

Neem7ich.--'¥impty bungalows burnt. Magazine occupied by 
wing of the Gwalior Infantry. quiet among the 

troops ; a panic in the bazar. 

Nmsi^i^rabad,—AviiU^ and SOtb Native Inflantry conbider- 
ed staunch ; doubts about 15th Native Infantry. Col'; Lawrence 
had sent to Deesa for 50 European Infantry, 3 guns, and a 
squadron of Cavalry, and ^OO Native Infantry. 26^//!.—All quiet; 
but state of aflhirs unsatisfactory. The Assistant in charge of 
Ajmcre writes,ip the Political Agent at Jcypore, under dale the 
29tlh. that lie has just heard that the iSth and 30th Native In*, 
fantry and Artillery with six guns, had left Nusseerabead for* 
Ilelln, dressed ia Hindoostanee style, 

^ Uitiballah ,—The Artilleiy atid 2nd Europeans detained on tim 
26th for want of carriage. The Commander-in-Chief in a Tele*- 
gram trorn TJmballah of the I9th May to tlie Governor Gieneral 
states : 'iAll quiet here. Affairs do not go on well; the feeling 
of the native army may be a little improved, but none can be 
trusted. The two Regiments here profess that they will go 
where and do Avbat they are ordered ; they express regret for hav¬ 
ing committed themselves for a moment. Tliey have since be¬ 
haved w ell; but our European troops will not act with the same 
confidence if they are with them ; >ve cannot leave them behind 
without sufficient number of Europeans to control tliem. The 
country is very much disturbed. The communication with 
Meerut difficult. I hope this will be I’emedied, having such a 
force at ^Kurnaul, we cannot move at present for want of tents 
and carriage; it wn)ulfl destioy Europeans to inarch without 
both, and we have no men to spare. I see the risk of going to 
Delhi with such small means as we have, perhaps 2,500 Euro¬ 
peans, for should they suffer any loss it would bo serious, having 
nothing more to depend upon in the North West Provinces, but it 
must be done. I have not heard from below Delhi, or Lieute¬ 
nant Governor, it would be important to have his views upon the 
subject, for troops sbould be brought from Persia, and those going 
to China should be stopped at Singapore. I hope we may hold 
on till the crisis is past. We must not omit any means of in¬ 
creasing our European strength. Since this message was begun 
I liave heard from the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab. He 
recommends strongly that an order be issued giving up the new 
cartridge. I have adopted this advice/^ 

On the 37tli May His Excellency the Commander-in«Chief 
G eneral Anson died of cholera at IJiriballah. 
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Umritsur.~li is slated that the 59th Native Infantry do not 
object to the new Cartridges, A Coixipany of the Slst Toot oc¬ 
cupy Govinclghur. 

Sinoe.the dispatch of the mail of the 18th May the following 
European troops have reached Calcutta : A portion of Her Ma¬ 
jesty's 35th Foot, about 380 men from Rangoon, the 1st Madras 
European Fusiliers, and a wing of Her Majesty61th Foot. 
The 1st Madras Fusiliers hav^been pushed on towards Cawn- 
pore, by iiorse-dah, bullock-train and steamers, a portion having 
already reached their destination, A Company of Her Majesty’s 
84th had previously lieen pushed on, and the remainder are fol¬ 
lowing by horse-dak and bullock-train. The 35th have taken 
the place of the 84th, at Barrackpore, and the 64<th will start 
this day by steani, leaving a few men to follow by the bullock- 
train. The Pimjab^^ is expected daily 'with the remainder of 
the 64th, which will likewise be pushed on as speedily as possi¬ 
ble. The Coromandel has just arrived with a Cornparjy of the 
84th from Rangoon, and a Company of Artillery, it Isimderstopd. 
Sir Henry Ward has offered to send 500 men of the 37 th Foot 
from Ceylon, Two steamers lett this, one on the 23rd and the 
other on the 24th ultimo for Galle, and will bring back the wing 
of the 37th. A steamer and sailing vessel have calso heeri dis¬ 
patched from Bombay to bring troops from Galle. The 78tli High¬ 
landers may also be expected in another week or ten days from 
Bombay , A circular was issued on the 29 th explaining that none 
of the new cartridges had been issued to native Regiments. This 
became necessary from the gross misunclerstanding which prevail¬ 
ed on the subject. 

On the 24th May, the Ramghur Battalion volunteered to 
proceed againt the mutineers. The Governor General in a Ge¬ 
neral Order thanked the Battalion for this demonstration of their 
loyalty. On the 5th June a General Order was issued expressing 
the thanks of the Governor General for the zealous and loyal con¬ 
duct of the Calcutta Militia in volunteering to proceed wherever 
their services may, at the present moment, be required. 

The Governor GeneraVon the 19th June forwards to the Court 
of Directors in continuation of the narrative sent on the 6th . 
June further intelligence and papers relative to the disaffection 

prevailing in the Native Army. ^ . m t 

All communication, by dak, as well as by Electric leJe- 
graph, from and above Allahahad having been entiiely cut off 
since the 6th June, very little information has b.een received of 

tlie events since that date^ . . % , , , 

AUahabad.--The 6th Native Infantry mutinied^ on the bth 

at 9 r. M. 
giilar Cavalry, 


btli iNauve xiuanriy uuunuv;u 
\ They were joined by the three troops of Oude Irre- 
valry and the town’s people. Thirteen European 
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oflicer$ aro reported to have been mwrdered. The rest^ \vilh 
some Civilians^ bad talcen x*efuge in tlie fortv which oocwpled 
by some invalid Artillery and tlie Kegimeut of TerOzepore 
Seikhs, A (hdachmeat of 1st Madras Fusiliers of between dxty; 
and eighty men re<1‘ched the fort the followiiig day* 
tlie Civil olTiccrs and European inhabitants are misKsing. About 
350 Europeans of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, occupy the fort 
while the Seikli Regiment is at the Steamei^s Ghaut pro¬ 
tecting it; 400 more of the Isl F’usiliers must have reach<^d by 
steam on the 16th or 18th. Towm iu possession of inisiu'gents, 
I6fA.~Coh Neill arrived all safe on the 11th, and M ajor Siepheu- 
SOU with 100 ffien on the 12th; party'of 30 by sst^^amer on 13th; 
279 FuttiliervS and '7 otBcera now here. All Seikhs outside; all 
gtmrded inside the fort l)y Europeans. Horses or bullocks with 
drivers much required for Artillery, to move out to attack 
enemy in cantonments. Bridge of boa^s retaken on 12th, and 
now held with plcquets on opposite sides of river mi BSinares 
rpad. Enemy attacked daily. Heavy loss can best be inflicted 
with Artillery properly horsed or bnllocked. Col. Neill cbuld 
easily thrash the enemy. 500 Europeans, the least coitipleiacTit 
now, with half battery at least for this place, and all above 500 
men, will be pushed on to Cawnpore. Allahabad now quite safe. 
The last report from Cawnpore was, it was in our hands. No¬ 
thing heard from Sir H. Wheeler : the road from Allahabad to 
Gawupore quite closed. 

yi//ra.—Appears to be all safe up to the 10th instant. 

The mutineers at Lucknow having crossed info 
the Doab and appeared at Allyghur, the detachment of Volun¬ 
teers were forced to quit the place temporarily on the 8th. 

Azmgurh,---^\ifi only officer killed Ls Lieuteiiant Hutchinson, 
Quarter Master of the. 17th Regiment Native Infantry, who is 
said to have fidlen in trying to save the post guns. The officers 
and ladies had arrived at Ghazoepore. 

Fort IftlUam and Major Groneral Hearsey on the 

8th and 9bh June reports that tho 43rdj 70th and 34th RegE 
meats of Native Infantry; have voluntarilycome forward and peti¬ 
tioned to he armed with the new Enfield Rifle. The (?rovernor 
General expresses his great satisfaction at the request of the Re¬ 
giments, proving as it does that the men consider there is nothing 
objectionable in either the rifles or the cartridges to their caste 
or religion ; but desires to inform the Regiments that the sup¬ 
ply of the new rifles received is so small that their request 
cannot at present he complied with. Major General Ileursejq 
having reason to believe that the native troops inteiyied to rive 
on the night of the 13th sent for European troops in order to 
disarm the Regiments. This was quietly carried into efiect on the 





■^vewng of the l l'tli, Sunday ; at the same lime the whole of 
the hmii''4 teoops, except the body guard; in Port WilliaiDj Cal- 
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cutta, and thp heighbourhodd, were qxiietJy disarmed. A t day 
break on Monday morning, the 15tli, a detaclxment of European 
troops made a prisoner of the King of Oude, Ills Prime Minister, 
and othters.. These are now lodged as pidsonOrs in the fort. A 
sepoy of the 4<id Bcgiment hitviug. given inhirmatipn regarding 
a maH, said to be a folWw the King of Oude, having tried to 
yi, tampier with the sepoys in the fort, arrangements Were made to 
<p‘ secure the man, who had agreed with the sepoy to come again 
‘ on the night of the 13th. 'I'lie man came and was secured. He 
was tried by a Conrt*Martial on the M th and sentenced to death, 
tinfortunately, during the night of the 14th, he effected his 
escape. 

Iiiendres .—On the news of the inntiny at Azimghiir reaching 
Benares, a ri.sing of the 37th Kative Iiifontry was anticipatod, 
and the authorities determined to disarm that corps, According- 
ly the Epropeaii troops and battery were paraded and marched 
on the lilies of the 37th. The Eegiment of Loodianah, (Seikhs), 
• with the Irregnlai'' Cavalry, and one squadron of the 13th were 
also under arms. On the Europeans approaching the 37th, that 
cqxps opened tire on tliem, which was returned by the European 
Infantry and Artillery. A.s tlie Kegiment of Loodianalj^^was 
advancing the Eesaklar of the Irregular Cavalry rode hj) to ihe 
corps and called out that his nien had mutinied. Some shots 
were fired by the Irregular Cavalry, on which the Beikhs paused; 
tunied ronn'd, some firing tovvards the Cavalry, others towards the 
Eurpiieans, on whicli the guns were turned on the Seikhs, who 
, soon dispersed. The 37th in the mean time had been dispersed, 
and their lines were seton fire. The men of the 37th, the Seikhs, 
and Irregular Cavalry, passed through cantonracuts, and took 
the road to Jannpore. Some of the Seikhs remained faithful, and 
protected the treasury, while others protected their officers. 
Some of the Irregular Cavalry also proved faithful, the party 
sent to Goruckpore ami AKhnghnr for treasure having brought 
it . in safety', and having since been usefully employed in clearing 
the road to Allahabad.. The district and town appear pretty 
quiet, and mattors appear satisfactory up to the latest date, the 


18 th, 


Ji^hampore.—All qniet; a detachment of Europeans from 
.Barraekpore has been sent to insure the safety of the station. 
The 03iff N, I. at Beihampore having volunteered to be employ¬ 
ed against the, rebels, was thanked by the Governor General for 

tiieir loyalty. . ' 

heard from this place siivce the 4th in- 

stant.’ 




BelhL—K second action was fouglit on the 31st, near the 
Hinclon. Brigadier Wilson^s force, reinforced by Sirrooor Bat¬ 
talion, and some reinforcements from Meerut, was to join the 
tJmballa Column on the 5th via Bhagpoot Ghaut. The force 
reached Delhi on the 8th, and drove the rebels dispirited into the 
town, capturing the heights in front of Delhi and twenty-six 
guns. , 

Dlnapore.—All quiet up to the 15th. Major General Lloyd 
reported that the 7th Regt. N. 1. volunteered to go against the 
mutineers. The thanks of the Govenior General were C(>nveyed 
to the Regiiiipnt for their loyalty .and offer of services. On 
the 3rd J une General Lloyd forwarded the following C ircu- 
lar Memorandum which he issued for the guidance of ofiicers 
Commanding Stations and Posts in the Dinapore Division : 

With reference to the present disturbed state of public af¬ 
fairs, officers commanding at stations and posts within the divi¬ 
sion, are hereby authorized, should emergency arise, to act at 
once^ for the good of the service, upon their own judgment and 
responsibility, duly reporting the measures they'may adopt for 
the information of the Major General Commanding, and of the 
Brigadier at Benares, as regards commands in the neighboui'ing 
districts/^ The Governor General approved of the Circular. 

^ DaccOf ,—On the 12th J une, a detachment consisting of 100 
JSuropeau seamen from the war steamers Punjatib md Zenobia 
with twam*med boats and two field pieces were sent to Dacca 
a precautionary measure. 

Gf/a .—A detachment of 120 Europeans sent to protect the 
treasury. 

Hmsi and Tlhspr .—The Ilurrianali Light Battalion is said to 
have mutinied. 

daunpore,~'i\\c detachment of tlie Seikhs, on the mutineers 
from Benares arriving, murdered their officer, Lieutenant Mara, 
and other Europeans, seized the treasure, and proceeded into 
Oxide, via Pyzabad, Jemadar of the Seikhs having been elected 
Commandant. 

Lticknota, —Nothing heard since the 4 th instant. 

Meerut. —Major General Hcwntt reporte<l as the latest news 
from Delhi was that the mutineers were divided into two parties, 
Mussulman and Hindoo, vrho had come into collision, and 
blood had been spilled. The four Companies of the 9tli Native 
Infantry with the treasure from Boliindshuhur and Allyghur are 
said to have joined the mutineers. The Sirmoor Battalion have 
behaved well under Major Reid, in making their way to Bolnnd- 
shuhur against great difficulties from the destruction of the Canal 
w orkvS, they were too late to save the treasure; but there- 
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^BiwStion inflicted on tlie village, where the pillaged Govern¬ 
ment property was found, had contributed to the tranqmlhzation 
of thn district. General Hewitt forwarded a letter to his _a(:l- 
dress from the Commander-in-Chief of the 33d May containing 
instrnctions with respect to the movements of the force_ from 
Meerut required to join the column advancing from UmbaUaU 
toivards Delhi. 'The two forces to form a junction at Lhagpoot 

on the 5th June. . t' 

Rlmijrnree.—On the 29th May, the Lieutenant Governor for¬ 
wards an extract from a report from the Magistrate ot Myn- 
poory containing an account, of the occurrences attepding le 
mutiny of the three Companies of the 9th Ee^giment Native In¬ 
fantry at that station oil the night of the 33d May; and brings 
to the notice of the Governor Geneval the marked gMlantry and 
devotion to duty of Lieutenant .DeKantzow ol that Legirnenf on 
that occasion.. The Governor General expresses his admiration 

of Lieutenant DeKantzow’s conduct and thanks lam. ^ 

Mir^apdre — 411 quiet. Treasure removed. 1 he llewali Kajali 
has ofibred 600 Cavalry, 500 Infantry, and five guns. These have 

been aecepted.' \ . -r r. ^ i 

"wing of the IS-th Native Itdantry and native 

Battery have mutiiicd. Particulars not known, , • 

iVceOTMc/j,—The . troops at the station reported to h^vq muti¬ 
nied, as well as tlie Cavalry of the Malwa Centingent. The In- 
fantry of the Coutingeiit at Mehidpore said to^be true. 

Vmballah.—On the 17th May the Comraander-in Glnef reports 
that he arrived at Dmballa on the 15th and ordered the 
following raovements: The 3d European Fusiliers from Soobathoo 
to Umballa, and the Nussecree Ba.ttalion to Phillour, to escort a 
tliird class siege train and ammunition to Uinballah. Six Com¬ 
panies and Head Quarters of the corps of Sappers from Uoorkee to 
Meerut, and the 4th Irregular Cavalry at Hansi to ho in readmc.sa 
to proeeed wherever required. To restore the confidence of troops 
not mutinied, a General Order, intimating that sepoys would not 
ho i'ccjuirod to use objcctions-hlo Ctirtridges was issued j an cl, Coin- 
manding Officers were ordered to suspend all target practice and 
firing with blank ammunition. The European Eegiments at 
Dmballa are weak in point of numbers. Not more than 1800 
effective men in the three corps of Infantry. Accounts recently 
received are more favorable than those of tin older date, ihe 
troops concentrated at Umhalla, though unable to move for want 
of carriage, are exercising a powerful influence. A detachment to 
leave this evening to Kuriiaul to maintain order and reassure the 
inhahitants. The Putteealla llajah has ren^red considerable 
assistance and so has the Jheeiid R,ajah. In another letter, 
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^..ix.'ommandor-in-Cliief'states that circuinstattees fJso have taten 
place at Xlsmballa which render it is impossible to rely on the per- 
feOt fid elity of the 5th and 60th Regiments of Native Infantry 
and arranges neuts wwe accordingly made to meet the existing 
state of afliiirs. Sir John Iiawrenee in submitting a report sent to 
him by the CommissioneT, Cis-Sutlej States, relative to the ra- 
eont llros in the cantonments of Umballah, observes that these 
oomhinatidns, arsons and ementes are all caused by the disaffec¬ 
tion which has arisen from the introduction of the new oar- 
tridge, and that nothing but the giving up the use of the new 
cartridges will put a stop to the present state of affairs. Ilnthis 
be not done amWiiade generally known, the disa ffection which 
was pervades the whole of the native llogular Army will extend 
to the Irregulars. The list of fires which accompaniad the re¬ 
ports shews that they have been directed cluefly against property 
either helonging to officers and men attached to the depot, or 
assigned to them for shelter during the hot months. The Gp- 
verument also have been considerable sufferers and these two 
facts are suflieient to shew that the musketry depot is obnoxious 
’ to the incendiaries, as well as the Government which authorized 
its e.stahlislim6rvt- 

The European troops arriving in Calcutta are be¬ 


ing pushed up as quickly as possible. The whole of the Madras 


T'lrsiliers must now he at Allahabad, and tlie 84th liave passed 
beyond Benares, as also a portion of the 64th, the last of the 
,78th Highlanders leave by bullock train to-morrow, the 20th, 
•when the wing of the 37th will bo despatched. One European 
battery left by steam this morniing, and another i.s preparing to 
follow. The detachment of the Royal Artillery will al.so be sent 
up l^y bullock train. On the 4th June an Act N"o. AI. of 1857 
was passed by the Governor General of India in Coivncil pro-vid- 
iug that All persons owing allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, who, after the passing of this Act, shall rebel, or wage 
war against the Queea, or Government of the East India Com- 
pany, ^or shall attempt to wage such war, or sha.!! instigate or 
almt any such rebellion or the waging of .such war, or shall con¬ 
spire so to rebel or w'age war, shall be liable, upon conviction to 
the punishment of death, or to the punishment of transpc>rta.tion 
for life, or of imprisonment with hard labour for any term not 
exceeding fourteen years ; and shall also forfeit their property 
and effects of every do.scription ; Provided that notluug con¬ 
tained in this Feciiou shall extend to any place subject to Regu¬ 
lation XIV. of 1827 of the Bengal Code. 

All who shall knowiiigly harbour or conceal 

son who shall have been gtiilty oi any ol the offences tnentioned 
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fprccediag Section, shall beliable to imprisonment, with or 
without hard lahoitr, for any term not exceeding seveir years, and 
shall also be liable to fine. ' 

The Act moreover enables the local Governments to issue Com¬ 
missions for the trial of such persons, or to disarm any class of 
the population. ■ ,. „ , 

On the 6th June an Act No_. XIV. of 1857 for making further 
provision for the trial and punishment of persons who endeavour 
to excite mutiny and sedition among the forces of the East In¬ 
dia Compau)', and also for the trial of offences against the State, 
wao passed and published, together with the following General 
Order > “ In pursuance of Act No. XIV. of 1857 passed this day, 
the Governor General in Council is pleased to authorize every 
General Officer Commanding a Division, every Brigadieri and 
every officer commanding a station, being the senior officer on 
the spot, to appoint General Courts Martial under the provisions 
of the said Act, as occasion may require for the trial of any per¬ 
son or persona who may be charged with any offence against the 
aforesaid Act, or against Act No. XL of 1857, if such offence 
require in his judgment, to be punished withonf; delay, apd to 
coufirm and carry into effect, immediately or otherwise, any sen¬ 
tence of such Court Martial. 

General Courts Martial assembled under this authonty may 
consist wholly of European Commissioned offieers,«OT wliolly 
of Native Commissioued officers, the number of officers not being 
less than five. The officer appointing the Court Martial shall 
determine whether it shall bo composed wholly of European 
officers, or wholly of native officers, or partly of European and 
partly of native officers." y 

On the 1st June, the Governor General in Council report,s to 
the Court of Directors that in consequence of the unhappy events 

#1 '%^T' »1 X XT J. 1*1 ^ - -! ^ 


wliich have oceiu red iu the North Western Provinces, he thought 


[lien nave uccui iuu m nuy vi* v, - 

it proper to publish the iollowing Proclaniation ;lhe Governor 
General in Council has warned the army of Bengal, that the 
tales by which the men of certain Begiments have been led to 
-suspect that offence tO their religion, or injury to their caste, is 
meditated hy the GDA'cmuient of India, are malicious falsehoods. 
The Governor General in Council has_ learnt that this suspicion 
continues to lie propagated by designing and evil-minded mpn, 
not only in the army,' but amongst other classes of the people, 
lie knows that endeavours are made to pei’snade Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, soldiers and civil subjects, tlmt their religioii is 
threatened secretly, as wtdl as openly, by the acts of tlio Govern¬ 
ment, and that the Govemment k seeking in various ways to 
entrap them into a loss of easte for purposes of its own. 

Some have been already deceived and led astray by these 
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Once move, blie Governor General in Cpuncil. warns 
all classes against the deceptions that are practised on them. 
The Government of India has invariahly treated the religions 
feelings of all its subjects with careful respect. The Governor 
Geneml in Council has declared that it will never cease to do 
so. He- now repeats that declaration, and he emphatically pro¬ 
claims that the Government of India entertains no desire to in- 
terfere with their religion or ca.>ste, and that nothing* i aa been 
or will be done by the Government to affect the free exercise of 
the observances of religion or caste by every class of the people. 
The Government of India has never deceived its subjects. 
Therefore the Governor General in Council now calls upon them 
to refuse their beltef to seditions lies. This notice is addressed 
to those who hitherto by habitual loyalty and orderly conduct 
have shown their attachment to the Government, and a well 
founded faith in its protection and justice. The Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council enjoins all such persons to pause before they Us- ; 
ten to false guides and traitors,, who would lead them to danger' 
and disgrace. 

V A few days ^dter the publication of the Prociamatiou, separate 
addresses by different classes of tlie community were presented 
to the Governor General, expressing their sorrow and concern 
at the mutinous conduct of a portion of the Native Army, and 
the disastrous consequences w-hich have resultecl therefrom^ and 
offering to afford Government all the assistance in their power 
in the preservation of order and in the protection of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Calcutta. The Governor General in thanking the mem¬ 
bers of the Calcutta Trade Association for their offer of aid, ob¬ 
served that their services would be very valuable as special Con¬ 
stables, and suggested that those who . were willing so to act to 
register their names at the office of the Commissioner of Police 
who had been authorized to enrol them. The Avssqciation, wms 
however, assured by His Lordship that there was no apprehen¬ 
sion whatever of any riot, insurrection, or disturbance amongst 
any class of the population of Calcutta, and that if any should 
occur the means of crashing it utterly and at once were at hand. 
The Governor General also stated that disaffection had not been 
evinced by all the sepoy Kegiments in India as assumed by the 
Association, there being many soldiers and many Regiments in 
the Bengal Army who have fairly withstood the evil example 
and wicked Counsels which have destroyed the fidelity of the 
few Regiments that have mutinied. 

To the French Consul, and other French Residents at Cal¬ 
cutta, the Governor General in returning his sincere aeknow- 
lodgments hoped, there would be no occasion to call for their 
services. Every thing was quiet within 600 miles of Calcutta. The 
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caused by a passing and groundless panic, liad already 
been arrested; and in tlie course of a few days' tvanquillity, and 
confidence would be restored througliout the Presidency. 

To the Native Community, Hindoo and Mussalmaii, the Go¬ 
vernor General expressed his gi'atification at the loyalty, and 
good sense displayed by them at the present juncture in declar¬ 
ing their abhorrence, and the iinqnalified and just condemna¬ 
tion of the mutinous conduct of some of the Native llegiments,. . : 
and retnarked that the steadfast policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment in India has been and ever will be to observe a Btricfc 
neutrality in matters of faith, to respect all scruples of caste, and ^ 

to leave its subjects, of every creed, and chuss, to the free and un- > 

interrupted enjoyment of their religious opinions and obseryan- 
ces. ^ he Native Community was also informed that decisive | 
steps were taken for tl?e suppression of the re volt, the punish¬ 
ment of those concerned in ii, and the restoration ot peace and 
order in. the disturbed districts. 

The European and other Christian inhabitants of Calcutta 
having olfered to serve as Volunteers for the protection of the 
city, the Governor General in a Notification issued on the 12th ' 
June, invited all persons willing to serve la the corps of Vo- 
lunteer Guards of Calcutta, either as horsemen or on foot, as 
members of that force, to enrol their names at the^ofiieG of the 
Town Major in Fort William. 

On 4th July* the Governor General in Conncil continues the /: 
narrative- 

All right up to 15th June. 

Allahabad ,—Lieutenant Colonel Neill arrived on 11th June. 

He immediately attacked the enemy, but was hampered by 
drunkenness, wine and spirits being sold to the Europeans 
at four annas a bottle. This was plundered from various 
public and private stores. The liquor was destroyed by ' 

order of Colonel Neill, the Sikhs turned out of the fort, 
and on the evening of the I4th he cleared Kydgunge. The 
Sikhs followed very rapidly, and the enemy evacuated the 
city that night. Some villages w^ero destroyed and a system 
of Patrols organized to encourage the country people to ' 

brirAg up supplies. The women and children were all sent 
away in the steamers which took up the Fusiliers. Colonel , 
Neill reports the cholera in the fort. Brigadier General Have- 
lock arrived on the 30th Juno, and a detachment consisting of 
400 1st Fusiliers, 300 Sikhs, 28.poundevs manned by Artillery 
Invalids, and 120 Cavalry started on that, day for Cawupore. 

No intelligence. - j 

* TKere is some mistake atoiit the date, the narrative is inarkedl!)tli ■. 

but ifc r^ra to tlxe former narrative of that date, and brings events up to 4th diiAy. ^ 
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Has contini).ed occupied by Mr. Venables, Indigo 
lanter vviih 100 men of 6th N. 1. and 50 of the 12th Irrc^igular 
Cavalry. 

Europeans were forced to quit tlie Btation on 
14th Juno, two Companies lat N. I. having taken possession of 


the treasury. All arrived at Nagode. 


Bmiyckpore,~L\]\ quiet. The senior officer present with the 
70th N. I. begged that that Regiment might not be disarmed, 
as the threat said to have been used let us get beyond Pultah, 
and. then see wlmt vve will do^^ must have been uttered by a bad 
character. Tlie General of Division however remarks that tliG' 
men ought to give bad character up. The Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Cowncil agrees, and refers to information fcliat respectable 
men in the corps had warned the officervS not to take thek \vives. 
Desertions to the number of 151 had taken place from the 43rd 


IvL i. of these 56 returned and were allowed to join their gatards, 


and 1 Kaick and 12 sepoys wore brought back by the Civil power. 
The ifaick.uvas hung. 

On 2Brd M'ay Brigadier. Sibbald reporliii that the 
nten at Bareilly are quiet, but labouring under a gresi/t fear of 
punisliment, On 30th May the Lieutenant Gbvernoit authorises 
the Brigadier to assure the troops in Bareilly that no tiling has oc** 
curved to shake his confidence in their loyalty. On 81st May the 
ttoops mutinied. They consisted of a Horse Field Batteiy, INo. 
15, the 18th and 68tli N. I. and 8th K C. The officers Biigadier 
Sibbald excepted were allowed to escape to Nynee Tal which 
was protected by the Goorkha.s. 

. Sd'waPes.^All qui«t. Station occupied by 200 Europearts. 
EKropean Ligbt Eield Battery, 800 Sikhs and a few of the 
iitth L. C. 

Ber'hcmpore.-^A sowar of the 11th released some deserters 
Irom 4.3rd N. I. and tried to excite the troops to mutiny He 
was seuteiiced to transportation for life, 

B/MUffulpore.-~Jn the district at Rolinee four men attacked 
8n- Norman Leslie, Major Macdonald and A.^^sistant Surgeon 
ura,ut. the men were three of them sowars of tlie 5th L, C 'The 
attack was made on the 12tli, On the 15th the men were tried 
by drum I lead Court Martial and hung. 

eWspore.—It is understood that 2 tk? L. and 1st N. I. 
mutinied on Ith June, and were joined by Nana Dhoondee Punt 
of Bithoor. The first detailed intelligence was received from 
.Nerput, Opium Gomashta of f awnpore. He said the Nana had 
niuidcied uU the Europcuus he could fiiirl in the city, uud also 
126 men, women and children, who came in a boat, Uve Eng- 


Ush camp kept np its fire, but the troojiB inside were badly off 
for provisions. This occurred on IStli June. ' 




28tli June Sir’ IL Lavvi-enee writes that the ibrce had beeti 
desh'oyed by treaehe%' The Nana swore to protdet/them, theix 
murdered all in their'boats. Story is considered improbable. 

• U was reinforced o.a June 6th by 

troops under Brigadier Wilsoin The niutineera were deteated 
on the 8th with the loss of 26 guns. On the 14th June it was: 
reported tlie troops had taken the palace with a slaughter of 
7,0()&men. 

GAazeepore.—65th N. I. appear to be behaving well. There 
was a detachment of H. M/s 64th at the statloir. 

Contingent mutinied on the lOtli. SciacUa 
escorted isomc of the officers to Agra, 

Goruckpore. —Tin? Oude Government have lent 3,000 Gooiv 
klias who were to leave on the 20th. 

Hansi and Uissar.—The. Hurriauah Light Infantry miitinied;, 
but officers escaped to Thanesur and Siraa. 

HyileTabad,-^l'^t Hydrabad Cavalry refused to fight against 
men of their own creed. The Hiiuloos Beparated themselves from 
the Alussalmatis. The men seeing fimee arrayed against them 
calmed down. General Woodburn with a moveable columa 
was however ordered by the llesident to proceed to Axiruuga- , 
bad. He arrived on 24th June. The 1st Cavalry were ordered ^ 

on foot parade. The good men remained. The bad fleci^ and ! 

commenced siiddiing their horses, on which they^w^bre fired on 
and disx)erse(i ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Jimmie :—Troops had mutinied, and fears were entertained for 
the Europeans. 

Jullundur :—Native Infantry mutinied on 8th June, and were 
joined by 5th Native liiifantry at Philloiir. Pursued by a force 
from Jullundur and troop)s of the Aloo walla Chief. 

Lucknow mutineers were gradually closing in. The 
llesidency, Muchee Bawiiu, and cantonments had been strength¬ 
ened. All well up to 30th June, 

Held by a detachment of 1st G walior Cavalry 
under Major Eaikes. 

^ Irregular Cavalry of the Nagpore force were 
disarmed on 23rd June. The Seetabuldee Hitl had been forti¬ 
fied, and the European Artillery from Kamptee moved there. 
Some native officers of tljse Irregular Cavalry were hung on the 
30th Jivae. The Ist Irregular Infantry took part in the pro¬ 
ceed ings. 

troops mutihied on 3rd June, and proceeded 
to Delhi. The officers, who escaped, returned, and on 20th all 
was quiet, - ^ 

Oude.-^^The troops at Seetapore mutinied on 4th June, those 
;it Eyjzabad and Secrora on the 8 th, those at Saltan pore and j 
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Persadipore on the lOth. The troops at Baraitch and Gonda 
. wtofc also, but when is not ]nio\vn. Officers not killed escaped 
to Alhdiabad. The fate of those at Seetapore not kiiovv^n. 

Peshaunir ,—40 men of 55th Native Infantry blown from the 
guns for mutiny. 

Rewak^—lLlit Maharajah placed his forces at onr disposal. 
Lieutenant Osborne sent dOO Infantry, 400 Cavalry and 5 guns 
to IJnamapatam, wdience they could command the SEugor, 
Dumoh, and Jubbulpore stations, and another force to the Kut- 
tra Pass. 

Saugor.-^Ml quiet on 1 at July, and force of 600 men from 31st 
and 4.2 tk 1 and 5th Ia.^egular Cavalry marched against Boondelas 
and routed them. 

On 21st July the Governor General in Council continues the 
narrative. 

A(jra .—-The Neemuch mutineers approached and the Europeans 
were compelled to enter the fort. The force comprised 650 Euro¬ 
pean Infantry and Artillery, 200 or 300 Volunteers, the Kotali 
Contingent and some Kevowlee Horse. The Kotali Contingent 
lu>w^ver mutinied one mile out of town and fired on its officers. 
The Kerow'lee Horse also left, but the Europeans marched on 
and defeated the enemy but were obliged to retreat for want 
' of ammunition. Agra was virhially in a state of siege on 7th 
July, and Mr. Colvin incapacitated for business by a complaint 
of the head. 

Allahabad ,—Col Neill has been appointed a Brigadier Ge¬ 
neral General Havelock’s column left Allahabad on 7th July, 
and on 12th July defeated the insurgents before Futtehpore, 
taking eleven guns. Not a European was touched. The enemyls 
strength was 2 regiments of Cavalry, three of Infantry, and 
eleven, guns. The result says the Brigadier General is to be at¬ 
tributed to tlie hre of British Artillery, exceeding in rapidity 
and precision all that the Brigadier General has witnessed in 
his not short career, or to the power of the Enfield Hfile in Bri¬ 
tish hands, and to Britivsh pluck, that quality which has survived 
the revolution of the hour, and gained no intensity from the 
crisis, and to the blessing of Almighty God, and to the most 
righteous cause of humanity, truth and good Governnieut in 
India,’’ On 14th, General Havelock was compelled to disarm 
13th and 3rd Irregular Cavalry, hut on loth again beat the ene¬ 
my at Pandoo Nuddy, taking four guns. Brigadier General 
Neill left Allahabad for Cawmpore by dale on 16th July. 

Banda .—The remaining ofticera of the 12th N. I, were safe with 
the Navvab of Banda ou 29th June. 

A detachment of seamen have been placed in 
Fort William to serve as Artillerymen. 
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of the 68tl. N. I. to nmtioy on that day. This was confirmed 
by a Havildar Major of the Regiment. He armed, all the 
officers, and the 8th Cavalry turned out apparently ru heait and 

spirits. The day passed quietly, hut 

firmer ou the officers in tiieu bungalows. .me 
Sr weie of the 8th I.-C. who rode off with the 

Sing officers and ladies to Nynee Tal The native officers 
Tevl promoted. Seven gentlemen of the station were known to 

*'^CuS«"^BrSdier General H.avelock retook Cawnpore 
nn 16th July 'Che Nana had murdered all the women and 
children, and retreated to Bithoor, blowing up the magazme. 
The British loss was about 70, but the action winch laaced ItO 

minutes \yas a complete victoiy. rtAii A/r 

■ Delhi —Sir H. Barnard, K. c. b. was attacked on 30th May on 
the hank of the Hindun. The mutineers were driven b^k with 
a less of five gnus, some carnages and ammunition, ihe be¬ 

siegers lost eleven killed, nineteen woundoff and tw'o missing. 
Oif Slst May the enemy again attacked, but were driven 
ll The heeie'sere lo,t IS .kille,! and IS woujd- 
ed. Major General T. Heed, c. b. joined the foro^^.oa 8th 


Troup reports on 10th June that on 2.)th 


Tnnc* The total force'in camp was “4 guns, 2nd Troop 1st 


Brigade ; Slid and 3rd Troops, Srd Brigade Horse Artil eryj 
Srd Company, 3rd Battalion, Artillery, and No. 14 Horse 
field Bitterv; 4th Company, 6tli Battalion Artilleiy y 
detachment Artillery Recruits; Head-quarter’s Detachment 
Sappers and Miners; Her Majesty’s 9th Lancers; two Squa- 
rlrons I.Ier Maiesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards; Head-quarters and 
six. Companies 60th Royal Rifles; Head-quai-tera and nme 
Companies of Her Majesty’s 75th Regiment ; 1st Bengal Fusi- 
Uers * Head-quai’tersS and six Compames 2na 1 iisuier»; oinnoor 
Battalion ” On June 8tli, Sir H. Barnard carried an entrenched 

nosition at Badnlee-ke. Serai, and drove the ^emy despite a most 
Ltermined resistance within the walls of Delhi. He captured 
tvvpiitv-six guns. The natives vied with the Europeans ni 
zeal * Only one officer was killed, Colonel Chester, Adjutant 
General of the Army. 


I liW XTu.1 111 

-Holkar’s troops rose on 1st July, and attacked the 


Be^id^cy. *Tbe Europeans escaped to Sehore. 

Jkansl—lt is feared that all the Europeans have been mur- 

Tbe Commissioner’s house fortified, but safe up 

Regiments mutinied on 
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4th Jime^ aiqtd a few rneu of the 6th Light Ca» 
valry, proceeded to Philloiuv wLere they were joined by the 
3rd Native Infantry. These,^.orps crossed the Sutlej a Jittle 
above Jjoodianah^ and enmtually entered that tovyn^ from 
which they were driven by a party from Jullundur-^part of 
Hpr Majesty^^ Bth Poot^ and some European and Native Artii- 
leiy, and some of the 6th Light Cavalry.- 

On 3Qfeh Jiine> Sir H. Lawrence went oat with 
200 of the Hy M/s 82iuh 40 Sowars, and 11 guns to attack instiiv 
gents. The Sovavs and Artillery revolhj/d, apd the Chief 
.Corninis^^ was compelled to retreat. Sir H, Lawrence died 
on the 4'ih Jul^ from wounds. Provisions were in store for six; 
weeks. 

it//^OM;.~The troops, right wing 1st L. 0, and SBrd N. 1. 
niatinicd on Ist July, burnt can ton monts, and murdered several 
offieers. The remainder are in the Arsenal with European ArtiL 
lery. Hoikar’s troops are said to have moved on Loljii. Holkar 
himself staunch. 

---Three Re executed with the best effect. 

Groat quantities of ariua liave been delivered up. The city re¬ 
mained quiet. 

wp'or.-^Thc 42iid N. I- mutinied on 3rd duly, and part of 3rd 
Irregular Cavalry. The European Artillery and officers had 
. previously provisioned the fort. The 31&t and some of the 3rd ir« 
regnlars without their officers marched out and defeated the 
mutineers. The Government ordered a report on the cireitrn- 
stances which iuduoed the officers of a Regiment thus proved to 
be faithful to quit it. 


MADRAS BUDGET OP 1856-57. 


Madrafi £eeord,i, Na. XXXVm 

On the 19th March, 1850, Mr. J. D. Bourdillon, Secretary to 
the Government of Fort St, George, Public Works Department, 
Bubmitted Statements Nos. 1 and 2 of projects of Public Works 
proposed to be undertaken or continued in 1856-57. ^ 

The works in No. 1 are beyond the competence of the Mad- 
ras Government to Banetiou. This number contain.s fifty-eight 
new projects invrdvhig an estimated aggregate outlay of Bs. 
60,13,682, of which the sum of Rupees 26,93^577 is proposed to 
beexpendedin 1856-57. Out of tho fifty-eight projects requiting 
the sanction of the Government of India, eight were ineluded in 
the Budge| of 1855-56. The remaining fifty are separately re- 



§L 

Oil in the Budget nnder reyiew^ and are treated luider the 
following classifieatioii 

IlULIGATTON WqIIKS. 

No. 45. Amuciit over the Tambrapoorny River. , 

17. Continuation of the Southern High Level Channel 
from the Kistnah Annicut. 

,, 18. ^ Ki^^tnah Annicut Chtintuil frorrf Tallahbapoorum, to tide 
water on the Southern Bank. 

,, 82. Poiney Anniicut Channel. 

’47. Calingaroyen Channel in Coimbatore. 

y, 1. Embanking the Mahaniidclce in the Ganjam Histiict. 

Navioatjon Woaivs. 

yy 55. Extension of East Coast Canal from the Palaur to the 
Fonclicheny Frontier. 

yy 54. Impiwing the Coast Canal between Madras and Am- 
mnneovil. 

14. Building two looks and Calingulahs in the Ankeed 
Canal and embanking the Weyairoo. 

yy 10. Increasing the width of the Pal cole Canal with locks 
at Nnrsapore and Manrootair. 

I, 50. Cutting a Canal from the Tiiddry River to Cooilijitah. 

Trunk Roads. 

,, 29. Additional Aletalling to part of Trunk Road, No. 1. 

yy 28. Raised causeway and bridges over the Puninggarclee 
Backwater. 

yy 20. Masonry works between Covoor and Moodegunder 
River. 

5 . --- works between Soobaram and Chittavalsab. 

yy 4. Formation of the Road between Ch^ttava]^sah and 
Chieacole. 

,, 8. Completing the road between Chicaoole and S imthosba- 

potrmx), 

,, 2. Construction bet^veen Sunthoshapoorum and Dcnda- 

guclda. * 

„ 21. Masonry works in completion of Trunk Road, No. 7. 

,, 857 Bridge over the Pennaur on Trunk Road, No. 8, 

„ 30. 7-—~:-^over the Veliaur on Trunk Road, No. 8. 

„ 89. Additional Metalling between Ookndoorpett and^ 

Sami aver am. 

,, 37. Bridge over the Pennaur on Trunk Road, No. 9. 

33 ^ ---over the Guddilum on Trunk Road, No, 9. 

Masonry works on Trunk Road, No. 11. 
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No. 

■ ?9 . 


6 , 

15 . 

19 . 

26. 

84. : 

85. 

30. 

31. 

33. 

34. 
40. 
41'. 
42. 
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Di,STHK’T IlOADiS; 


Sl 


43. 

44. 
„ 46. 
„ ■ 48.:; 

49., 


Road from Vizagapatam to Polapurty 

— ~ between Mastiiipatam and Ibrahampatam. 
Briclgo over the JBoogairoo. 

First Cla§s Road betweeB Ghooty and Bayelchorroo. 
Cpmpieting Road from Cnddapah to Tolapodatbor. 
Bridging the Beilary and Hunipsagiir Road. 

Bridgd over the Cooum at Dacumbbde. 

Road from Chingieput to Taiteray. 

from Trivatoor to the PaUUir Axiniout. ,, 
Bridgp across the Palanr at the Annioiit. 

—^-over the Veliaur on the Southern Coast Rpad. 
Road from Trichinopoly to Salem boundary. 

— from Trichinopoly via Laalgoody and Woodiar- 
polliem to join Trunk Road^ No. 0. 

Bridge over the Vigay River. 

Pulkanooth and Neilocotah Road. 

Road from Palamcottah to Tutioorin. 

.Bridge over the Ambravaty. 

Bridging the Gnersappah Ghat Road. 

Builx>ings. 

llv Buildings for the Sap>pers and Miners at DowlaisWa- 
niBx. 

„ 27. Kew Hospital for the European Barracks at Bellary. 

„ 57. Altering and iiBproving the Dragoon Barracks at 

^^ ^ ^ Bangalore for the accommodation of a Eiiropeah 

Infaiitry Regiment. 

5(5. Building two Blocks of married raetris quarters in the 
above Barracks. 

, 51, Improvements to the Custom House. 

■ 52. Civil Audit Office. 

58. Secunderabad Barracks. 

This project has already been sanctioned by the Government 

of India. . - , 

The Statement No. 2 exhibits the works sanctioned by the 
Government of India, the estimates of which amount to lls. 
88 7G 807. Up to the end of the current official year Rupees 
86^,58^522 will have been expended. The amount reqniretl for 
the ensuing year is Rupees 87,07,214. 

Putting the two Statements together, the total estimated cost 
of works other than repairs, proposed to be under execution 
Avholly or iii part during the ensuing year under this Presi- 
dency, amounts to Rupees 1,48,90,489, of vvhich suxn Rupees 
36 , 68;522 have alxeady been expended and Rupees 64,00^79], it 
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out in that year, leaving Uupees 13,31,176 


( 5 pose(l to lay 

^'^ThHmoimt^ proposed to be ex^iaded on 47*0 

in a third statement added under Nos. 1 and_^, is Rs. 

T 1)0 followiiig is an abstract of tbf expenditm^e sancti9oe_ ^ y 

Govei’nme-nt for works described in the Statements subim . 

Mr-Bourdillon - 


Districts. 


Amoxint 
Total I aireatly 
EiHiimate antlioriz* 
sanction-'cd torbo 
ed. 'expend- 
ed. 


1. Ganjam, »♦' 

2. Visagapatam, 

2, Bajahmnndry, .. 

4. Masulipafeain, - .. 

5. Gnntoor, 

6. KcUore, ... - 

7. Guddapab, •• 

8. Bellary, 

9. Clvinglepnt,-. •> 

10, ^prtn Arcot, 

11, South. ,» 

12, Tan^ore, .* * * * ‘ 

19. Triclimopoly, 

14. Madura, ... - 

15. Tiimevelly,... 

16. Coimbatore,: . 

17. Salem, 

18. Oanara, 

19. Malabar, ... • 

20. Madras, ... * 

21. Seenndrabad; 

22. Saiigor, •** 

23. Jaulnab, • 

24. Kurnool, 

25. East Coast; Canal,. 
26;-■ Mysore, 


Amount 

already 

expend¬ 

ed. 


Amount 
to be au- 
tliorizied 
for the 
year 
1855-56. 


2.24,330 

1,01,492[ 

9119,990! 

7,.54,2l6; 

3.80,948 

3,09,193 

ly54,901 

3.94.421 

3,70,865 

9,00,828 

3,89,310, 
4,64.9431 
1,23,991 

1.29.708 
89,539 

15,25,749 

98,308 

1.99.709 
2,72,429 
1,07,460 
4,88,343 

3,782 

9,246 

1,75,560 

2,20,593 

14,904 


88,76,807 


1,67,8221 
7B,309i 
7.66,371 
5,36,106 
2,84,937 
1,70,713 
1,29,519 
2,68,ryl9 
1,50,000 
5,69,889 
2,07,835 
3,18,844 
1,12,987 

47,117 

37,915 
437,343 
13,989 
1,86,239 
1,46,039 
94,570 
4,77,923 
0 

6,163 

1,42,707 

1 , 00,000 

0 


1,23,003 

54,500 

5,26,000 

2,95,652 

1,56,932 

75,1'75 

75,460 

1.69,130 

28,260 

3,58,889 

1,26.559 

2,20,564 

63,152 

19,003 

23,957 

4,10<200 

6,249 

1,17,588 

80,423 

70.406 

4.70,000 

0 

3,512 


Eemain- 
irig a- 
moun t a- 
vailable 
fox com¬ 
pletion. 


94,177 


,54,63,415 


7,908 


1,00,000 

9 


46,992 
3,01,880 
3,41,489 
2,06,265 
2.29.018 
79,441 
1,80,911 
1,93,592 
3,33,639 
2,05,076 
2,.31,379 
60,839 
64,665 
45,468 
5,02,306 
92,059 
82,181 
1,92,006 
37,044 
18,343 
3,782 
5,733; 
87,652' 
1,26,093. 
14,904j 


6,850 

" 0 , 

1,42,610 

li]7,075 

17,761 

5,006 

0 

‘i<t,3.80,, 
2,15,013 
2,08,300 
67.675 
3,000 
, 0 
56,040 
20,124 
6,07,243 
0 ;' ■ 
: O'- 
0 - ^ 
0 

0 ■ 
0 
0 

. 10,000 

0 

0 


36,58,622 37,07,21416,11,071 


On the 11th July, Colonel Baker, Secretavv to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Bepahment of Public Works eulogizes thO^ Mad- 
rai Bud<»et of 1856-57 for the admirable manner in which it. 
ifn^ Up’n nrenared. He proceeds to convey orders upon the 
several projects enumerated in Mr. Bourdillon’s letter of the 

2 J 2 






























'19th !Jtarch, and expresses^ opinions and remarks on the follow¬ 
ing works in Statement No. 1, Projeots Nos. 17 and 2; in the 
6 ne^ /^no designs hkve been submitted for the ac|uedacts across 
the Bcvk^al streams, nor have the streams themselves been mark- 
ed in the sketch Map^^ and in the other^ an approximate es¬ 
timate of the Cost of the larger Bridges has not been given. Ex- 
presses doubts as to the sufficiency of the foundations of the 
Permaur Bridge, No. 35, and of the masonry Avorkb, No. 23, 
proposed in Trunk Road, No. 11 in the probable event of sand 
being found in the river bed to a greater depth than that of the 
substructurg^/^ The Project No. 18, Kistnah Annicut Channe], 
he considers not complete inasmuch as the Bridges and 
minor Channels of divstribution remain unprovided for. The 
selection of a site for the Channel, in such near proximity to the 
river, has probably been guided by the ciroumstance that the 
river^s margin is higher than the adjoining land ; but if this 
river be given like most other nvers in alluvial soil, 
occasionally to erode its banks, its neighbourhood to the 
oanal may. prove to be a source of frequent appi’ehension 
and danger/^ Calls for information as to the supply of water 
in the Kistnah at different seasons to feed the existing Chan¬ 
nels and those projected, as well as that .relating to the cost 
of the Bridges noticed above. The additional information fur¬ 
nished with Prnject No. 1 is defective. The sections run merely 
along the bank of the river and do not show the relative levels 
of these banks and of the adjacent country. No information is 
given of the site of the embankments, what area of floodway 
they enclose between them? What volume of water is dis¬ 
charged by the river in highest floods; or to what extent the 
embankmetits would limit the present spread of water Sanc¬ 
tion to further outlay on this project is withheld until satisfac- ‘ 
tory and complete report; on the points above indicated shall have 
been submitted. Further and more detailed information is also 
called for respecting the Project No 55. 1st. The Canal being 
affected by the tides it is not clear how its level can be steadily 
maintained unless there be a lock at each point where it enters 
and emerges from these Tidal Bagoons. The number anci possi- 
tion of such locks should be distinctly shown. 2ncl. There is 
no specification of the works, and the estimate is a general one. 
The Project No* 14 being a work of considerable importance, a 
Statement of the nature and extent of the expected traffic and of 
the probable returns i$ required, and with regard to Project No. 
50, Colonel Baker observes "that neither the length of the 
Canal is stated, nor is there a scale to the map.^^ Directs atten¬ 
tion to his remarks on the propriety of levying tolls on all Ca¬ 
nals of Navigation. Projects Nos, 29, 26, and 24 to remain in 



ieyance. Expresses doubt as to the efficiency of “ Sand aud 
Potter’s earth” for road metalling proposed in Projects Nos. 6, 
15,‘ and 19, as the roads being important, will be subjected to 
heavy traffic. On Project No. 43, reinarkslas to the deficiency 
of the depth of the wells of the Bridge on the Vigay River, and 
considers it doubtful whether the Venmclah on the Sea front of 
the Ciistom House could he used as an Export ware-house as 
proposed? in Project No, 37. 

On the 12th August the Government of Madras recapitulates' 
the works sanctioned, and directs the attention of the Chief 
Engineer to the several points commented upon by Colonel 
Baker, The works that have been sanctioned are as follow 


IiiRiOATioN Works. 


No. 18. 


47. 

54. 

10 . 


50. 


28. 

20 . 

21 . 

36. 

39. 

.37. 

39. 


Kistnah Annicut Channel from Yullaba- 
poorum to tide water, ... 

Calingai'oyen Channel in Coimbatore, 

Canal between Madras and Anminucovil, 

Increasing the width of the Palcole Canal^ 
and building a lock, ... ... ... 

Canal from the Tuddy River to Coompta, 

Trunk Roaus. 

Works at Puningardee back water on the 
Northern Trunk Road, ..., 

Masonry works between Covoor and Moodi 
guncla, ... ■. ■ 

Ditto, in completion of No. 7 Trunk 
Road, ... 

Bridge over the Vellaur on Trunk Road 
No. 8 , ... ., . 

Metalling between Oolundoorpett and Sa- 
miaveram, ... ... 

Bridge on Trunk Road, No. 9 over the 
Pennar, ... 

Ditto ditto, G.uddilum, . 

DrsTwet Roads. 


Rupees. 


1,89,700 

04,898 

72,800 


57,280 

30,021 


6 . 

1.5. 

19. 

25. 

30. 

31. 


Road from Vizagapatam to Polapurty, 
Ditto Masulipatam to Ibrahimpatam, 
Bridge over the Boogairoo, 

Bridging the Bellary and Humpsagur Road, 
Bridge over the Cooum at Daenmbode, 
Roati from Chingleput to Taitoray, 


33,023 

84y580 

89,43 

37,263 

37,313 


40,901 

25,860 


45,750 

43.250 
38,558 

59.250 
26,800 
41,130 


Carried forward,... 


9,79,880 




Btought forward, . . : 9,7&,880 
No. S3, lloacl from Trivatoor to the Palaur Anni- 

••• • • ••• ••• 38,600 

. 3-1. Bridge across the Palaur at the Amiicut, <)4,40O 

(, 40. ——over the A^ellaur, on the Southern 

Coast lioad, ... .... ... 35,020 

4 1. .KiOacl Iroin Tnchinopoly to Salem boimdary, 

42. .Ditto DittOj via .Lulgoody to join Trunk 

Road, No. 9, ... ... ... 43^(joO 

n .Bridge over the Vigay River, ... ;.. 42 200 

4k l^ill^auooth and Neilacottah Road, 25,660 

46. Road from Palamcotta to Tuticorin, ... 67,861 

„ 48. Bridge over the Ambravutty, ... ... 6333Q 

„ 49. Bridging Guersapah Ghaut Road, ... 25^994 

Buildings. 

D IR Buildings for the Sappers and Miners at 

Powlaishweram,.... ... ... 47 028 

Hospital for Europeaii Troops at Bellary,, 82^330 

>, 67. Dragoon Barracks at Bangalore, ..... ... 1,55^600 

61.0, Additions and alterations to the Custom ^ ^ 

Hoii.se at Madras, and improving the 
external accorumodatioM, ... ... 70010 

,, 52. Rebuilding the Civil Audit office,... ... 37,^350 


Total Rupees, ... 18,58,703 


REPORT ON X^ACCINATION, MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Madras Records, No, XLIL 

^ On the 9til June, 1857, Dr. A. Ijorimer, Secretary Medical 
Board, submits returns of Vaccination throughout the Madras 
I residency for 1856. The number of operations performed in 
1856 amount to 4,02,440, while in the preceding year 4,39,651 
A accinations were recorded, showing a decrease of 37,211, This 
deficiency in 1856 is discouraging, but the Medical Board be¬ 
lieve, that the present returns have been more correctly pre¬ 
pared than those of the previous year, and thereby more re^d 
good has been accomplished. Other causes are also stated id 
which the Board ascribe the decrease in the number of Vaccina¬ 
tions, but tbe chief obstriiotions to the. spread of the prophylactic 
are the prejudices and apathy of the Hindoo community, and 
the want of cordiality generally on the part of the Native of- 







in the districts. , As a remedial measure the Board ve- 

comraerid thai the Collectors and other Civil officers ho remind¬ 
ed of the orders of Government to give that full support and 
co-operation to the,; Circuit Vaccinators, which is necessary'to 
the promotion of Vaccination, bub which has beeu so paitiftUy 

accorded. , , . , j 

I'he Government on the 14th July, record their remarks and 
orders oh the report, and the causes which liave affected tlip pro- 
ffress of A^aecitiation in the Madras Presidency, and express a 
hope til at all the Civil authorities will afford the fullest support 

to'those specially employed in tffi 


REPORT 01 ^ the ADMINISTRATIGN OP THE 
, . ' SALT HEPARTMENT. ■ . , 

For 1855-56.' 

Mil. T.E. Trevor, Officiating Secretary to tile .Board of Reve¬ 
nue on the 7th February, 1 857, submits statemehts containing 

the results of the Adrainistrabion of the Salt Department for 

1855.56. , . , .V, 7. 

The quantify of Salt in store on the 1st October,; 18,j5, as 

compared with the same date in the previous year, was 



Mds. 

Srs. Cks. 

In 1854, 

11,26,664 

14 15 


In 1855, 20,59,864 13 4 

The quantity imported and sold during the two years vv-as as 

follows■ - » 

IMPOIITEU. 


Srs. Cks. 


Mils. 

73,63,8.23 
74,09,058 
Sold. 

31ds. 

59,12,666 

66,87,079 , 

The following statement shows the Taidad and the actual 
outturn of each 'Agency during the past season : 


In 1854-55, 
In 1855-56, 


In 1854-55, 
In 1855-56, 


30 

2 

Sr'S, 

33 

17 


12 

12 

Cks. 

5| 

13| 


Taidad 

Hid-elee, .. Mds. 1LOO,000 
Turalook, . . •• 

Chittagong,.. ... WOOO 
34-Perguunah9, j. 6,00,000 

Carried forward, , .34,00,000 21,84,974-18 12,15,'^ 


Outturn. 
8,44',18o 
6,51,834-18 
4,65,887 
3,33,068 


Deftciency. 
2'55,-S15 
2,48,166 
3,44,113 
3,66,932 







Wight forward,Mels. 34,00, OOO 
Bala-sore, .. ... 7,00,000 

Cuttack, ... .. 4,50,000 

Pooree, .. .. 3,00,0007 

„ Kurkutch,.. 4,00,000/ 


3],84,974-18 
6,51,100 
3,01,316 

6,71,368 


13,15,070 

48,900 

1,48,684 

38,633 


, "®’^0,000 38,08,758-18 14,41,343 

lire deiieiency above shewn in the outturn in all the- Ageiv- 
cies, the Boar.I ascribe partly to the very unfavorable weather 
Uunng tlje season of matmlacture, and partly to the great diffi- 

culty in pbfaming coolies and to some other causes. , 

he experijitent for manufacturing Salt under' the excise sys¬ 
tem .has proved unsuccessful, and the Board attribute the failure 
to tb© contractors not being men of capital. 

In/he sales of Salt there has been an indi’ease of 62,206 
rnaunds in the undermentioned Divisions 

Maunds. 

Chittagong, .. 


Bullooah, 
Backergunge, 
Jessore, 
Baugundy, ., 
Barripore, .. 
Calcutta, 
Western, 
Midnapore, .. 
J ellasore. 

Total. 


17,108 

2,567 

3,686 

6,139 

'2,513 

9,163 

1,257 

6,680 

1,735 

11,359 

02,206 


Tliero has also been an. increase in the sales in Tumlook and 
in the three Agencies composing the Cuttack Divisions, aggregat¬ 
ing 66,136 maunds 14 seers and 2 | chittacks. 

The contiseations during the year as compared with the past 
year wei;p as under * 

Attached. Beleased. Covjiscated. 

. Mds. brs. Cks. Mds, Srs. Ch. Mds. Srs Ck^ 

■In 1854-53) 17,898 37 10^ 15.101 20 4 3,985 0 o'r 

In 1856-56, /6,423 20 15 12,809 19 Sj 30,023 20 ISf 

The coovictions during the year under report were more 
numerous than the preceding year; and in Cuttack, the cases 
of smuggling have been fewer during the past year. 

The Board subjoin the following remarks of the Controller 
upon the operation of the indulgent ruling of Section 27 
Act XXIX:— 

The landholders generally have received the indulgence 
with a spirit of thankfulness which so rich a boon was well 
calculated to give rise tO; and have by their co-operation to put 
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down' illicit nmmifacture, prevented as far as I can ascertain 
any sacrifice to the lleveniie. In addition to the Reports re¬ 
ceived from Barripore, Baagniuly, Bullooah^ an Western Super¬ 
intendents to the effect that the Zemindars in their Divisions 
have strenuously endeavoured to' check illicit manufactnre on: 
their respective Estates, I received during my tour credible infor¬ 
mation that' Zemindars doing all in their power to 

co-operate with our Preventive Establishment, and frequently 
took the itjitiative themselves in discountenancing illicit manu- 
fecture, and showing their displeasure on every occs^ioh when 
it had been brought to their notice that any attempt to infringe 
the law had been resorted 

During the past year, only two eases have been instituted 
by the Superintendent of Jellasore Salt Chbkeys, and they are 
still pending iiv the Midnapore Judge^s file. In thdse case^, 
the Sadder Is^ardars were previously warned on several oe- 
casioMS, but to no effect. It was therefore, deemed necessary 
for the sake of example to prosecute them in the Civil Court/^ 
The Board express satisfaction at the above results, wliich 
show that the ZemiiidarB appreciate, the advantages of the incluR 
gent reaclirig of the Law. 

The Board proceed to show the prospects of the gurrent 
yeai\ The Taidad for the current year is 52^ lacs of maundB, 
From this is to be excluded the Salt manufactured in Cuttack, 
4,50,000 maunds, as that will nOt come into the market until 
after the close of the year, which reduces the Taidad to 34 
lacs of inaunds. The Board observe, that the quantity pro^ 
duced in the Bengal Agencies will equal that of the last season 
m. 22 lacs of maunds. They sum up the provision for the 
year thus in round numbers 

Mmnds. 

Salt in store on iflt October, .. .. . . 27,90,000 


Imported during first Quarter, ,. 
Cuttack Salt now being imported, 
Expected outturn exclusive of Cuttack, 
--Imports, . .. .. 


12,95,000 
10,00,000 
. 22,00,000 
22,50,000 

: Maunds, .. 95,35,000 

The Board assume the total consumption to be what it is 
stated to have been in 1854-55 in Mr, Plowden^B Salt Report 
viz, lacs of maunds, and there will still remain about 30 lacs 
of maunds in excess of the expenditure. 

The importation of Madras Salt has been stopped. 
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For Fusly 


18S4-5S> 


1264. 


On 19tE February, 18.57 the Government of Madras reoorfl 
their belief that the measures adopted by Government for afford¬ 
ing relief' and the prosecution of works of irrigation, have 
brought the country through a j^eriod of touch difficulty. The 
Government notice * certain remissions, and express, their desire 
that; all such should speedily be discontinued, both to secure the 
revenue and t]ie ryot's independence. They notice that the 
supply of sugar-cane was less by 3,500 cawnies than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The decrease is attributed to a scarcity which 
caused the people to abandon luxuries for necessaries. "The 
total demand for bhisly, 1264 was Rupees 4,63,60,842, of which 
4,]8>10,343, or more than 90 per cent, was collected within the 
Fusly; and at the end of January, 1866, Rupees 5,38,595 only 
remained." No great difficulty is apprehended in the way of 
realizing the balances. Government remark that the Tnccavee 
system will cease in Fusly, 1267, but the advances in this Fusly 
amount to Rs. 3,50,075. The salt revenue shewed an increase 
over last year of Rs. 3,61,594, and the net increase from all 
sources- is Rs. 16,23,096. The Government trust the remissions 
to " privileged classes," if not in the nature of enams will short¬ 
ly cease. Enquiry is to be made into outstanding balances, 
and the irrecoverable balances amounting to Rs. 45,399 are to 
be struck off finally, the money being owed by persons too poor 
to meet the demand. 

“ Before proceeding to describe the season under review, it is 
desirable to recall a few of the facts connected with that which 
preceded it. The season of Fusly, 1263’ (. 4 . d, 1853-54) was 
one of diffieulty and depression, throifghout the districts in the 
centre and on the eastern side of the Peninsula. Both the S. 
VT, arid the N. E. monsoons were seriously deficient, and the 
Board wer'e obliged to give a painful picture of the state of seve- 
ivil of the Provinces.” The Land Revenue therefore fell off’by 
Rs. 38,70,408, while the expenditure on public works under- 
taken to give the people food reached Rs. 17,00,000. The fol¬ 
lowing table shexvs the revenue of the preceding ten years- 

FusHes^ Land lievemie. Extra Sources, Total. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1,13,80,199 

1,10,83,929 


Rs. 

4,55,97,886 

4,52,57,344 

4,68,08,972 

4,76,65,903 


1254, 3,41,27,687 

1255, 3,41,73,415 

1256,. 3,60,84,900 

1257, 3,68,32,379 


1,07,24,072 

1,08,33,624 
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Sl 


mo, 

1261 y 
1262, 
126 S, 


3 , 60 , 31,333 

3 , 49 ^ 27,735 

3 , 59 , 14,323 

3,66,31,010 

3,70,39,729 

3,41,69,321 


1,04,97,983 
1,07,44,083 
1,09,38,096 
1,10,79,987 
1,08,59,573 
1,02,60,953 


4,65,49,806 

1^,56,71,808 

4,68,52,319 

4,77,10,997 

4,78,99,302 

4,44,30,274 


Tli(5 season tinder review was not good, .and iii Bellary and 
Mysore there was great distress. For a time 1,00,000 persons 
were employed on the Public Works in Kuniool and Bollary, and 
in many districts the rains were deficient. The season was one 
well calculated to disSplay the effects of works of irrigation. It 
was on the wdiole healthy* Its most remarkable feature was 
the rise in prices whioli amounted to 70 per cent, over the aver¬ 
age of the preceding ten years; To meet this terrible pressure 
on the-poorer classes Bs. 5,34,688 was expended on roads, and 
Bs. 9,49,160 more expended on the Railway, with Bs. 66,01,098 
in Piiblio Works greatly alleviated the distress. All duties on the 
import of grain were abolished, and in many places the price 
obtained for the crops compensated for the shortness oi the 
harvest. The districts irrigated have most largely benefited; 
The revenue for the year was 

Land Revenue, .. .. 3,57,01,998 

Extra Revenue, .. 1,03,37,118 

Total, ,. ... . . 4,60,39,116 

The revenue therefore has recovered in spite of a season by 
no means favourable to the extent of Rs. 15,32,677. Five districts 
have slightly declined, a result produced entirely by reductions 
in the assessment. The total reductions amount to Rs. 
11,37,491, The Board believe that the result will confirm the 
opinions of those most confident in the wisdom of diminishing 
the assessment in order to increase the area of cultivation.^ 
The Board proceed to explain the tables and add a list of 
persons in the Tanjore district who though ryots are wealthy; 
Thus 133 persons hold estates paying from Rs, 1200 to Rs. 
9000, and seven landholders are named who pay from Rs. 
10,475 to Rs. 25,000 a year. The advance in cultivation has 
been > 


War. .. 
Fusly 1203, 
„ 1264, 


Caw7zies. 
85,42,623 
87,49,152 ' 

2,06,529 
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^ S.ict'of Solth “ /Vroot and to the lower oommvvtiition 

;"Jt< S.1” Mlowin, .totemct .!.=<.* tha «no»nt 
cultivated ^vith caBC^ cottoft and iiiaigo . 


§L 


Proihcis. 


Fmhj, 1264 . 


Ca'rviie'5. 

... . 27,457 

Sngarcane, .•• ••' 0,56,5,84 

. Cotton, ■•• •• ■•• ;; 1^22,309 ' 

liuligo, • •• •• ' ’ , . „ccoutit of the scar- 

There has been.* decrease on a , c * X necessaries exclu- 
city which indnoed the ryots | North Arcot 

sivlly.*^^ The to outstanding balances 

and Cuddapah. The Board ' • .„,f to try the existing hiw to 

that tte chmse «m SB- 

the utmost, and that uothii o p^pCTtv to the extent 

cure the imnotnal payment oh ^ but this statement shews 
of Rs. 7,071 was * Vf!’b,g been sohl 

much less than tlie tie' notice certain 

the close of the Tusy. ^ re ^ ^ system of Tuccavee 

remissions, and express a \‘«F ^bal t e 

or advances 2 4 d 133 beld^V those of the 

amount to Es» 67,52,oi i' 4 Jiy^i^iced in tlm 
FubIv, 1263, but Vena ^fdt bas increased 

malang mp the aewmtj T^e^ customs by Rs. 20,729. The 
by Rs* B,61 ,o 94, ana nf Extra Revenue 

Mowkg W.le sue, all the B„i,, 1361. 


Items. 

Salt, 

Frpntier Chowlaes, .. 

Motnrpha, . • • • ••• 

Sea Customs, ••• 

Tobacco,.. - • •• ■ 

Stamps, . ■ •' • ■ 

Sundry^small Farms and Licenses, 

Total,,.. 1,0*.60,953 1,03.37,111 

. n,„ a., w. ». " 

pj,gtag each 01i»i-fcev acpariitely. 


Rupees. 

46,67,316 

2,47,360 

11,69,466 

10,09,818 

1,840 

5,76,449 

22,61,528 

3,27,176 


Rupees. 

50 , 28,910 

1,64,802 

11,15,548 

10 , 30,547 

0 

6,57,338 

21 , 44.230 

2,96,747 
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tlie Commisvsioiier for the Northern 
Gircars coiitaiu 16,060 villages and 


^ liM now prodnces 
abolisbefl. 

On i7th Match, 1856, 

Circara reports that the - -- _ 

hamlets Of which 4717 are Goverument villages and 5515 pro- 
prictaw villages, and 573 villages are rent free* Ihe Oovein*' 
mOnt villages are thus classified ;~ 

Villages 

Ryotwar, .. . *1,425 

Joint Rents, *. •• 1,530 

' Cosht do., .. •* •• ** • • 

Rents for 1 year,., • ^ .. • • f 

Do. for longer i^eriods, ... .. .. 331 


4,023 

It is proposed to change 


Cosht rent is a form of joint rent, 
the joint rent system into Ryotwar. ^ ^ ^ , 

Oanjam. and Vizagapatam are irrigated distiicts, and in 
MasiihVitam, 46 per cent, of the revenue is rlerived IVpin water¬ 
ed Land. In ilajahmundry 38 per cent, is derived from simi¬ 
lar sourceSj and in Gixntoorj about 1.7 por cent. Irom the le- 
ports of the Collectors it appears that the great advantage of 
irrigation is the certainty it produces. Disease last ye£W‘caused 


a failing off among the cattle to the extent of 


Cows, .. •• 18,045 

She Buffaloes, .. 17,031 

Sheep and goats, _ .. 30,293 but the Commis-- 

sioner places no confidence in the returns. 

The Commissioner explains certain tables, and obsei’ves that 
the rains were plentiful, the average fall being 39 inches during 
the South West Monsoon and 5^ during the North East Mon- 
soon. In some of the districts there was an overplus of mois¬ 
ture very injurious to the crops. The Cirears were more ex¬ 
empt from epidemic disease than during the previous year, 
but the mortality from fever was unusually large. The Comr 
missioner explains some changes in the amount of receipts of 
little importance, aud gives the Mowing table of taxation 

Fusly, 1264. 

Land, Sist. 


Items. 


Lands not irrigated,. 


Acres. 

14,91,634 


Rs. 

26,03,814 


Average 
per Acre. 
Rs. As. P. 
Ill 6 


Depending on the Coda- 
very Annicut Channels, 


89,553 3,12,993 3 8 0 


Carried forward, 89,553 3,12,992 8 8 0 










Brought Ibmard;, 89,653 
n Depending mi Tanks, 5i,04,095 
■§ "f vDitto on Cliannels, 1,01,125 
If J fDitto on Wells;.. 1 2,417 

■5 J Ditto on Raiiv ... ,40^820 


3,12,99-2 

7,38,364 

3,81,824 

78,936 

92,681 


3 8 
3 10 
3 12 
6 5 
2 4; 


0 

0 

■4 

9 

0 


Total, 


4,48,010 16,04,297 3 9 3 


Grand Total, ,. ...19,89,644 42,08,111 2 2 9 

He explains the remissions which are small except hr Gun-i 
toor where the season has been one of unusual disaster. The 
whole ateount of reraissious is Rs. 4,09,868, and the total of the 
Land . Revenue is 66,75,464 being: 8,754 above that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. ■ 

Ryotwar, Cosht, and joint rents, ... Rs. 42,68,212 . 

Rents for more than a year, .. 1,29,136 

Zemindaree and Proprietary estates, .. .22,78,116' 


66,75,464 

The -value of land inoccupation but not cultivated amoimts 
to Rs. 8,92,487 of this sum. 

The Extra sources produced Rs. 21,94,158 oi- Rs. 1,58,450 more 
than last year. The increase has taken place chiefly in Salt, The 
Sevoy Jummah or extra land revenue amounted to Rs. 95^280 
chieflj from interest on outstanding balances. The Commis¬ 
sioner explains the balances, and proceeds to state that the tot«.l 
collections during the year amounted to Rs. 88,87,280, being Rs, 

, 1,96,125 in excess of last year. The revenue was collected -ivitli- 
out recourse to coercion except in 13 instances. The charges 
amounted to ,Rs. 10,96,579 or 12.34 per cent, on the amount 
realized. “The charges on account of irrigation, exclusive of 
those incurred for the Oodavery and Kisbnah AnHieuts, amottnt 
to Rs. 1,13,758 on a revenue ot Rupees 16,04,297 from irrigated 
lands, the expenditure being Rupees 7-9 per cent, on the reve¬ 
nue.'/ Enams lapsed during the year to the amotint of Rupees 
22,537 a year. Thirteen thousand and eighteen English letters 
had to be disposed of in the Collectorates in the course of the year, 
together with 1,14,109 vernacular letters, and 97,8()8 more issued 
to Tehsildars. The correspondence shews a tendency to in¬ 
crease. 

The statements appended to the Eoard’s Report may be thus 
condensed;— 

Villages in Madras,.,. ... , 95,963 

Of these ryotwar, .. ... !. 30,896 

Tanks, ... ... ... .. ,,, 38,792 

Anicuts, ... .. .. .3,320 
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Flougks, ... .. ; 

Cattle for agriculture, .'t. . 

She bulfaloes, , .. ... 

Sheep and goats, . . . . . i 

Population, 

Ryotgj, . . . .. 

Individual leases, .. 

Joint, ... . . .. . . 

Puttahs above Rupees lOOO, 

' above Rs. 500 but less than 750, 
~— between lis, 50 ami Rs, lOO, 

....—-- 10 and Rs. 50, 


Sl 


Bs 


Extent of cane cultivation, cawnies. 

Cotton, 

Indigo, 

Total Revenue from land, ... 

E.xtra sources. 

Salt, .. 

' Sayer,.. 

, Abkarree, 

Small farms, 

Moturplia, 

Customs, 

Stamps, 

The Appendix contains the separate report from each Collector 
with the figures, of which those given in the Report are the 
digest. 

Vizaffttpdtam .—The Collector explains liis returns and notices 
the mode in which a tax is levied on clearings in the mountain 
jungle. The tax consists of eight annas on every knife em¬ 
ployed. 

BeUarp.~1he Collector furnishes tables minutely detailing 
the incidence of the Moturpha or trade tax. 


10,.3t>,090 
, ,26,48,4.28 
, 26,01,960 ■ 
. 10,62,309 
, 50,46,361 
2,23,01,697 
. 12,47,056 
. 14,76,320 
. 1,64,572' 

408 
1,027 
78,133 
. 4,95,397 

20,269 
. 5,69,050 

. 1,18,514 

3,57,01,998 
1,03,37,117 
. 50,28,910 
. 1,64,802 

.. 21,44,232 
. 3,27,176 
. 11,15,§43 
,. 10,30,.547 
5,76,419 


1687 

Coim merchants pay, 

Rs. 7,10 

each 

526 

Cloth ditto, . . 

... 18-6 

).7 

365 

General and cloth, 

... 26-13 

{»■ 

4447 


... 9-12 


93 

Shroffs, .. 

.. 1.2-11 

■ }> 

61 

Confectioners, .. 

7-16 


183 

Cotton dealers, ., 

.. 26-1 

i} 

125 

Betel and cocoaiiut. 

.. 12-13 

3 > 

75 

Sugar and jaggery, 

.. 18-10 

J> 

478 

Betel and tobacco, 

... '5-14 

j f 

327 

Oil dealers, .. .. 

11-15 

,J, 

1123 

Other dealers, .. 

.. 6-6 
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_ arpeKiters pay Rs. iroTi-founders Rs. 31-7, dyers iXh. 
^11 , Wtebers Rs. 13>12 each. Each cloth loom pays Rs. 4-3^, 
each carpet loom Ri^. 3-8 a year. 


EAST INDIA RAILWAYS. 

lUm Booky (kited 2ind July 

Thiike thousaucl six huudred and twenty-eight (3638) miles 
of railway have beeu sanctioned^ and arc in course of constriAC- 
tion, viz, :— 

By the East Indian Railway Company, from Calcutta to 
Delhi, with branches from Burdwan to Raneognuge, and from 
Mirzi^p<mi to, Jubbulpore, 1,400 miles. 

By the Aladras Company, from Madras to the Western Coast 
at Bey pore, 430 miles ; and 

Prom Madras, via Cuddapah and Bellary, to meet a line from 
Bombay at or near the river Kristna, 310 miles. 

By the Great Indian Peninsula Company, from Bombay to 
Gallian, 33 miles, with extensions. 

North Eavst to Jubbulpore, to ineet the line from Mirzapore, 
with a branch to Oomrawuttee and Nagpore, 818 miles ; and 
South East via Poonah and Sholapore, to the Kristna Iliveiv 
to meet the line from Madras, 357 miles. 

By the Sind Company, from Karracliee to a point on the 
Indus, at or near to Kotree, 130 miles ; and 

By the Bombay, Baroda, and Central lT)dia Company, from 
Surat to Baroda and Ahmedabad, 160 miles/^ 

These lines itjis estimated will cost j£30.*331,000, of this sum 
.£30,314,300 has been issued viz. £833,300 at 4i per eent. 
1,000,000 at 4| per cent, and 1,84,810,000 at five per cent, of 
ihesc sums. 

East Indian Railway, ... .. £8,731,000 

Madras, ... “ ... ... 4;000,000 

Q. I. Peninsula, ... ... ... C,.333,.300 

Sind, .... ... ... 500,000 

Bombay, Bai^ocla and C, 1. C, ... 750,000 

30,314,300 

Tbe land required for the Railway and the termini has also 
been mven ' Tliree hundred miles only are open, viz. 

Miles. 

Calcutta to Raueegunge, *. . I‘^I 

Bombay to Campoolie, ... \ 

Madras to A root, ... ... ». 




te works for the trunk lines, in accordance with Mr. Simms 
and Lord .Dalhousie^s advice, are most substantial. The gimge 
fixed on for all India is 5 feet 6 inches. The Bengal lino has 
cost about £12,000 a mile, and the Madras line £t5,500. In 
Bombay the accounts are as yet too imperfect for the mileage to 
be ascertained. The line in Bengal, now open, is 1Q miles long¬ 
er than the London and Birmingham Railway. The latter oc¬ 
cupied six years, the former five years in constructing. In 
Madras, the execution of the works has been more rapid still, 
65 miles having been opened for traffic within three years after 
commencement, and in Bombay, also, 33 miles w'cre completed 
and opened in less than four years.’^ 

In Bengal 8,95,121 passengers, and 77,685 tons of goods 
were carried during ifeo. The receipts were £95,188-16-^4. 
Of the passengers 8,35,204 passengers were third class. Tho 
Great Indian’ P. Railway was open for an average lerigth^of 59 
miles, and earned £37,312-1 a in six months. Of this sum 
£28,549 was profit. 

In Madras the Railway in six months carried 71,456 passen^, 
gars, and 6,14,401 maunds of goods, and earned £11,720. Mi* 
uute statistics of expenses on the East Indian and Madras 
Railways are added, and a Railway map of India, 


REPORT ON THE ABKAREE, L. P. 

For 1855-56t 

On the 27th January, 1857, the Officiating Junior Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue submits the annual Report 


■ . .. . 

The total collections amounted to, 36^,18,602 

„ Balances, ... ... 88,817 

„ Charges, .. ... ... 6,12,409 

„ Net revenue, ... ... 80,06,283 

Shewing increase o\^er 1854-65, of ... 2,37,201 


Tho number of persons arrested was 1,276 

---imprisoned is only returned from some distric ts. 

The estimated revenue for 1856-57 is Rs. 26,91,791. 

The Board revievy each division, and refer to an atfempt of 
the Police to interfere with the shop.9 in Calcutta. In 1854-55 
those shopvS numbered 15,2, yielding Rs, 2,11,825 a year. 
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The 


JREFORT ON CIVIL JUSTICE IN MADRAS, 

For 1856, 

Tiiebe is no I’epqrt^ the record consisting of tables only, 
most important statistics are as following*:— 

Suits instituted, . . .. 1,31,564 

Value of property,... Rs. 1,11,49,999 
Suits decreed, ,... 47,043 

For Plaintiffs, ... ... 40,747 

Appeals dt-^reed,. ‘3,790 

For Appellant, . 1,674 

Average duration of suits, 

Highest—(in Honore), 

Lowest—(in Guntoor), 

Average duration of appealed suits, .. 

Suits for Land rent and revenue, 4,566 

Fixed property, ... 1,111 

Debts, wages, 41,366 

The same details arc added as to each class of Judge, together 
with tables shewing the work performed by every individual 
Judge. 


1 yr. 

2 yr. 
0 

2 yr. 


0 m. 16 days. 
6 m. 11 days, 
1 m. 19 davs, 
8 rn. 15 


15 dav 


'S. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE OP BENGAL. 


For 1856^57, 


The total value of the 


gong, Balasore, and the__ 

included) has amounted, in the 
31,17,63,348, being an increase 


External Commerce of Bengal (Chitta- 
Provinces of Arracan and enasserim 


year 

over 


1856-57, 

1855-50 


to 

of 


Rupees 

Rupees 


2,41,99,786, or Rupees 6,95,88,028 above the average value 
•of the commerce of the three preceding years.^^ 

The total value of the Imports was Rs. 15,43,22,170, and of 
Exports Rs. 15,74,41,178. The Import of articles of merchan¬ 
dize has declined principally in cotton twist, and j^arn, cotton 
piece goods, silk goods and glass ware. Manufactured mptals 
have increased. The Exports on the other hand have increased 
by Rs. 94,13,839 chiefly in saltpetre, hides, opium, sugar and 
grain. Sugar has increased by Rs. 48,86,049, and graiu by 
Rs. 60,85,071. Indigo, jute, and lac, have declined. 

The comparative movement of trade in 1855-56, and 1856-57 
is thus shown ;— 
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showing the AgffTtgate Value of the Frincijml Articles 
qf Iruport intb Calcutta by Sea m 18oG^51, compared with 
similar Imports in 1855-56, 

1855-56. 


Apparel, 

Beads, . 

Books au(|^, Stationery, . 
Cabinet-ware, 

Chanks, 

Cigars, ... 

Coals, 

Cotfee, ... 

Cotton Twist and Yarn,. 
■ Piece Goods, 


Rs 


Drugs, 

Dyes, 

Fruits and Nuts, 

Glass-ware, 

•Gums, .. ' .. 

Hides, .. 

Ice, ... .. .M 

Instruments, Musical, 
Jewellery, ... 

Machinery, 

Malt Liquors,. 
Manufactured Metals, 
Medicine, ... 

'Copper, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Quicksilver, 

Spelter, ,. - 

Steel, ... *»• 

Tin.,.. 

^Yellow Metal, 

Military Stores, 

Naval Stores, ... 

Oilman's Stores, ... 

Paints and Colors, 

Perfumery. ... 

Porcelain and Earthen-ware, 
Provisions, .. 

Salt; 

Silk Goods, 

Spices, V *** 


H 

W 




, 19.80.651 
3,95,187 
10.52,925 
7,70.933 
39,430 
2,39,793 
5.86,717 

1.14.157 
90,02.951 

3,21.10,633 

3,24,818 

2,05,043 

8,21.699 

10,73.457 

50,737 

2,91,138 

2,37.126 

L46,849 

6.09,930 

39.28,928 

7.57.011 

67,73.770 

1.17,075 

24,21,581 

12,19,584 

1,33.621 

69,284 

4,09.871 

1.12.158 
4,07,846 
1,04,750 

7,888 

4.65,385 

3,11059 

3.07,158 

2,11,574 

1,89,911 

3,96,663 

35,94,722 

8,95,183 

7.94,778 

8,03.021 


1856-57. 


22,25.173 

3,61,831 

12,24,203 

8,60,655 

84,116 

2.26.647 
3,96,860 

71,614 
81,22.578 
3,17.15,287 
2,88,218 
3,99.202 
11,40,169 
7,78,963 

65.536 
5,85.906 
. 1,22.005 
1.67.152 
7.13,295 
19,07.381 
7,33 499 
70 , 12 . 3^39 
2,22,221 
25,13,319 
17.83,703 
1,25,703 
1,93,568 
4,48,312 
1,00,854 
2,22.419 
2.88,178 

21,000 

493,408 

3.12,687 

3.60,968 

2.12.648 
1.80,205 
4,78,382 

38,45,371 

5.57,686 

11,54,390 

8,94,276 


Carried forward. 7,41,36,995 

2K2 


7,42,12,167 
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Brought forward 
Tiiuber and Flanks, 

Umbi^ellaB,.. 

"VVines, 

Woollens, ... 

Sundries, 

Merchandise, 

Treasure,.,. 

Total, Rupees, 


7 , 44 , 36,995 

9,69.980 

3,33,865 

10,66,673 

7,67,280 

20,96,101 


7,96,70,694 

5.97,67,678 


§L 


7,42,12,167 

3,17,166 

'1,43,896 

10,08,737 

6,88,156 

22,63,606 


7,89,39,727 

6,58,46,272 


13,94,38,272 14,47,83,999 


Statement showing the Aggregate Value of the Principal Articles 
of Export from Calcutta by Sea in 18.56-57, compared with 
umtlar Ea?ports m 


Apparel, 

Books, .... 

Cotton Goods,.. 

Wool, 

Cowries, 

Drugs, 

Dyes /• 

1 Other sorts,.. 
Grain, 

Gunnies and Bag;© ,.. 
Hides, .. 

Horns, 

Jute, ... 

Bao, ... 

Na\ral Stores, ., 

Oils, 

{Ifjre.. ... ■■ 

Provisions, 

Saltpetre,... 

* Seerla, 

Shawls, Cashmere, ... 

Silk Piece Goods, 

Raw and Cocoons, 
Spirits, Rum, .. 

Sugar, .. 

Tallow, .. ... 

Tobacco,... 

Wax and Wax Candles, ... 


1855-56. 

' .Rs. 37,775 
20,398 
4.89,789 
15,81.152 
22,068 
3,83.967 
1,97,84,900 
3,09,247 

1.16.97.691 
42,13,890 
37,15,824 

1,05,612 

32,86,748 

12,81,236 

2,20,836 

'4,72,029 

2,42,90,727 

1.20.98.691 
1,41,293 

42.35,333 
82,52,441 
5.64,792 
38.45,179 
70,40.137 
2.04,827 
1,13,38,644 
1,24,706 
1,20.0'14 
96,497 


I 


1836-57. 

Rs. 20,757 
3,348 
6.95.730 
21,02.295 
16,182 
5,38,342 
1,47,60,431 
3,46.955 
1,77,82,762 
41,20,881 
49,77,136 
1,13,009 
27,49,754 
10,50,397 
3.21,0'13 
6,55.234 
2.68,62,207 
1.13,25,832 
2,38,890 
54,10,742 
58,01,124 
3,44,678 
26,51 159 
69,95,168 
1,61.722 
.62,24,593 
1,74,466 
2,12,419 
3,03,680 


Carried forward, ... 11,99,75,973 12,69,26,936 









Simdries,.. 

12,04,156 

17,16,262 

Total, ... 

12,11.80.129 

12,86,43,198 

Imports Re-expoi’ted, 

21,12,181 

48,72,030 

Total, ... 

12,3292,260 

13,8.5,15,228 

Treaisure, ... 

23.40,24.3 

62.15,296 

Total, Rupees, 

12,56,32,503 

13,97,80,523 


Prindpal Articles of Import and Export to and from Ohittagong 
m 1856-57 compared with similar Imports and Exports in 
1855-66, 


IMPORTS. 

1855-56. 

18.50-57.. 

BetolautJ, ,, 

113.1,274 

Rs, 2,715 

Oocoanuts, ... 

10,473 

11,884 

Shell 

1,322 

178 

M Oil, ... . 

648 

1,575 

Cowries, .. ... ^ ... 

.. 

8,226 

Coir and Coir Rope, 

7,738 

10.815 

Dainmer, ... ... 

1,643 

3,149 

Timber, ... ... 


3,376 

Sundries, 

,. 8,892 

10,653 

Total, ■ ... 

31,990 

52,569 

Treasure,... .. 

6,000 

4,000 

Total Rupees, 

37,990 • 

56,669 

EXPORTS. 

1855-56. 

1856 67. 

Grain, ... .. .. 

.. Rs. 8,38,924 Rs. 

,4,55,738 

Sugar, ,. .. .. 

4,035 

2,665 

Sugarcandy,... ... 

928 


Piece Goods, ... ... . 

15,375 

’ '7,188 

Tobacco, ... .*• 

13,002 

5,964 

Twist and yarn, ... . 

2.307 

1,066 

Timber and Planks, 

9.318 

737 

Sundries, 

13,092' 

8,156 


Total Rupees,.,. 3,96,981 1<,81,514 
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Primipal Articles of Import and Export to and from Balasoh 
*» 1856-57 compared tvith similar Imports and Exports in 
1855.56. 


IMPORTS. 


Co joanuts, 
(!!()wrieF, ... 
Coir, 

• Clot>h, 
Grain, 
Timber, ., 
Suadries, 
'Freasure, 


Total, llupces, 

EXPORTS. 


Gmip, 
Timber, . 
Sundries, 


Total, Rupees, 


1855-50. 1856.57. 

Rb: 7,540 
..... 165 

. ' 2,300 

1,162 
3,793 


929" 

* 26*000 

20,929 

1855-56. 

Rs. 91,628 
929 
417 

02,974 


3,883 

10,500 

29,433 

1856-57. 

1,48.187 

'♦’*'292 

1,48,479 


Prrndpal Articles of Import and Export to and f rom Arracan 
in 1856-57 compared loiih similar Imports and Expoi'h 
m 1855-56. 


IMPORTS. 

1855 56. 

1856-57. 

Apparel, 


Rs. 4.320 

Es. 415 

Ale—Beer, 

• • • . 

6,648 

7,448 

Brandy and Gin, 

... 

4,240 

2,790 

Cotton Piece Gooda, ... 

••• ... 

80,126 

7,637 

China-ware, 

• •• 

9,916 

. . «»• 

Metal—Iron, 

... ... 


5.980 

Rattans, 

»». . • 

7.648 

..... 

Timbers, ... 

,,, 

13,543 

9,526 

Wines, 

... •. • 

6,221 

4,046 

Sundries, 

... 

85,723 

07,246 

Treasure, ... .. 

... 

1,60,136 

3,21,554 


Total, Rupees,.... 

3,28,421 

4,26,542 

EXPORTS. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 


Cutcb, 

Gunnies^ 


Carried forward, ... 


1,820 

20,500 

22,320 
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Brought forward. 




Jute, 
tildes, 
Kattans, 
Pepper, 
Tobacco, 
Sundries, 
Treasnie, 


22,320 

Es. l,06,76,44t Rs, 29,85,078 
1,000 


1. ■** 

> »♦. '• '* 

2,898 

3,976 

20,255 

3,319 

728 

5 678 
56,544 
4,201 
2,66,369 

Total, Rupees,... 

1.07.29.212 

33,19,598 


Principal Articles of Import and Export to andfromAhe Tenas-. 
serim Promtces in 1856-.57 compared with similar Imports and 
Exports in 


IMPORTS. 


Arms and Ammunition,,. 
Cutcli, ... , 

Earthen Ware, 

Grain, 

Malt Liquors, 

Metal,—Iron, 

Piece Goods,—Cotton, 
Tobacco, 

Twist and Yarn, 

Wines, 

Sundries, 

Treasure, 


Total, Rupees i 

exports. 


Befcelnuts, 

Cutch, ,*• 

Grain, 

Fishmaw, 

Hides, 

Horns, 

Piece Goods-*~0otton, 
Stick Lac, 

Twist and Yarn, 
Timber, 

Sundries, ,. 
Treasure, 


Total, R\;pees, 


1855-6G. 1856-57. 


Rs. 5,821 Rs. 28//91 
22,238 16,176 

28,079 
60,812 
95179 
• 8,780 
6,55,944 
86,180 
1,73,198 
20,226 


1,08,636 
24,051 
24,052 
7 : 99,065 
31,427 
3,60,649 
8,005 


8,32.912 12,58,050 

1,68,543 4,24,122 


21,49,518 28,63,024 

1865-56. 1850.57. 

Rs, 


41,028 
6,12,652 
551 
3,088 
566 
26 275 
2,668 


Rs. 82,504 
5,744 
9,27.692 
3,041 


10,66.462 

65,684 

2,13,370 


189 
5,04,598 
15,616 
2.12,607 
20,63 966 
6,53,772 
1,47,910 


20,32,244 46,17,639 
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rreasure, '' •••Ks. 6,46,34,569 

•' V 3,87,10,79(5 




Total, 


Expor ts-~merchand ise. 
Treasure, 


10,33,45,365 


4,47,30,708 

300 


Total, 


4,47,36^008 


Es. ^4,80,81,373 


wo of 

China sends Its. 16,48 933 W 

of teasnre, and K,°3ra4t6?^"",““‘“-.«,1M86 

'—‘■’o' "pi/id“rroy^,ifef 
inwirST„ 4“:£‘„\S”f2?.' r '-““^sel. 

vessels of 6,66,416 tons tons, apd outwards 1,113 

vied Britisl/coloil way car- 

The Imports ol specie into Calcutta were as follows .— 


Spec’Ik and Bullion/ 


IMPORTS. 


tTDited Kingdom, 

Aden, .. 

America, North, 

Arabian Gulf, 

Bourbon, , 

Cape of Good Hope, 

Cejdou, 

China, } .. ■ ■ '.. 

( Other Ports, 

Prance, 

Malta, 

Mauritius, 

Nevv South Wales, .. " 

/Penang, Singapore and Malacca, 


1856-57. 


Rs. 3,87,10,796 
51,300 
- 48;375 

66,725 
8,92,980 


1.68150 

15,08,615 

60,09,870 

76,41,270 

'80,600 

5,17,580 

28,78,111 

41,22,985 


Carried forward, 


6,20,87,316 
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Brought forw^ard, 
Persian Gulf, 

Suez, • ' i. *.» 

Bombay, • 

Bimliptiitam,.., •« 

MadraS; 

Bangoon, ... 

Foadichony, ... ... 


6,20,87,316 

80,000 

16,55,161 

15,765 


11.56,345 

7,93.685 

58,000 


Total, Rupees, 6,58,46,272 

And the Exports lls. 62,16,295, of which ils. 13,35,902 was 
sent to the Cape, lls, 17,44,500 to China, and Es. 7,05,618 to 
Kaiiffoon. 


AREA AND POPULATION OP INDIA. 
Blue Book, i7th My, 1857. 

BRITISH STATES. 


District. 


Area. 

Pop. 

Lahore, 

Bq, Miles. 

2,826 

591,683 

Umritaur, ... 

2,024 

884,429 

Goordaspoor, 


1,675 

787,417 

Goqjranwalla,... 


3,752 

553,383 

Seaikote, 

... 

1,350 

641,782 

Eawul Piadee, 


5,996 

553,750 

Jhelum, ... 


6,350 

429,420 

Goojrat, 

... ••• 

1,916 

517,626 

Shahpore, 


3,500 

261,692 

Mooltan, ... 

♦. 

5,634 

411,386 

Jhung, .. . 

... 

5,718 

251,769 

Googaira, 


4,142 

308,020 

Leia, ... ... ... 

... 

6,122 

309,696 

Khaiigurh, ,, 

... **• 

1,027 

211,920 

Debra Gazee Khan, 


4,000 

238,964 

— Ismael Khan, 

.. — 

4,123 

362,041 

Peshawar, 


2,324 

4,50,099 

Hazarah, 

... ... 

2.424 

296,364 

Kohat, ••• . 

... 

2,840 

101,232 

Jullundur, 


1,381 

708,728 

Hoshyarpoor, 


2,204 

845,364, 

Carried forward, , 

.. 

70,328 

97,16,756 







DrSTBICT. 


Area. 


Pop. 


Kangra, 


Uttiballah, 

Thaneysur, 

Loodiana, 

Ferozepore, 


Oudt\ 

Kagpore or Berar, 
liajngoon, 

Bassein, 

Prome, 

Henzada, 

Totingoo, 

Tharawaddy, 


Amherst, 

Mergui, 
EASTERN ST 
Feirnng, 

Prov, Wellesley, 


Singapore, 

Malacca, 


Total under the direct administration") 
of the Governor-General of India in [ 
Council, } 


tit forward, 

Sq. Miles, 

70,328 

97,16,755 


. 

3,207 

718,955 



^ 

0 ■ ---- 

Total, 

... 

73,535 10,435,710 



1,832 

782,017 


... 

2,386 

496,748 

... 


1,377 

m,722 


... 

2,545 

475,624(; 

Total, 

... . 

8,090 

—--^ 

2,282,111 

... 

... 

25.000 

6,000,000 

... 

.f. 

76.432 

4,650,000 


••• 

9.800 

137,130 

... 

.. 

8,900 

128,189 

... 


5,500 

100,000 

... 

♦»» j,. 

2,200 

103,775 

•< t 

... 

3,950 

34,957 

••• 

... 

1,950 

66.129 

Total, 


32,250 

570,180 

... 

: 

29,168 

115,431 

SETTLEMENTS. 



»»• 

... #*• 

160 


... 

... 

140 


Total, 

... ... 

300 

91,098 


... 

275 

67,421 


. 

1,000 

64.021 

Total, 


1,575 

202,540 


246,050 23,255,972 


BENGAL. 


Patna, ., 

Shahabad, ... 

Behar, - • 

Sarun with Cliiimparun, ... 


Total, 


1,828 1,200,000 
4.403 1,600,000 

5.694 2,500,000 
6,394 1,700.000 


18,^19 7,000,000 











Bistbiot. 



Abea. 

Pop. 

Bliaugnlpore,.., 


Sg» Miles 

r. 7,803 

2,000.000 

Dinajpoue, 


...» 

3.820 

1,200.000 

Mowghyrj 


... 

3.592 

800,000 

FoorpeaU, 

'»■«»' 


5.712 

1,600,000 

Tirhoot, ... 


... . ... 

6,114 

2.400,000 

Maldah, 

... 

... 

1,288 

431,000 


Total, 

... 

28,329 

8,431,000 

Moorshcdabad, 


... 

1,856 

1,045.000 

Bagoorah, 

Riingpore, ... 

Rajshahye, ,.. 

Pubna ... 



2.160 

4,130 

2.084 

2,600 

900,000 

2,559,000 

671,000 

600000 

B^erbhoom, ... 

" 

... ... 

3,114 

1,040,876 


Total, 

♦. . 

15,950 

6,815,876 

T)acea: ... « 



1,960 

600,000 

FurreecTpore, ... 

Myraensing*, ... 

Sylhet, including Jyntea, 
Backcrgupge^ 

• • 

... ... 

2,052 

4,712 

8,424 

3,794 

855,000 

’1.487,000 

380,000 

733,800 


Total, 

« • . 

20,942 

4,055,800 

Jessore, ♦.. 

TweBty4bnr Perguanahs, 

including 

City^of j 

3,512 

2,277 

381,744 

701,182 

Calcutta, ... 

Burdwan, 

Hooghly, ... 

Nuddea, 

Bancoprab, ... 

Baraset, - • • 

:: 

) 

2,224 

2,007 

2,942 

1,476 

1.424 

1,864,162 

1,520,840 

298,736 

480,000 

522,000 

0 

Total, 

... ... 

15,862 

6.758,654 

From Saucer Island on 

tiie West, 

to the") 

6,500 

not known. 

llatnnabad Chaunel on the Bast, 
Chittagong,,.. 

S 

2,717 

1,000,000 
( 806,950 

Tipi>crah and Bulloah, 

... 

... 

4,860 

[ 600,000 
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Sl 


Ualasorc, 

Koordali» ... ... 

Midnaporo with Hklgelleo, 

Total, ... .... 

Grand Total, 

NON-EEGITlStION PEOVmCES. 

C Joorhat, or Seebpoor, . 

Uppee. j Luokimpoor, 

(Sudiya, inolucling Mutiruck,... 
rKamroop, ... ... . ... 

Loweb. < NowgOBg, 

cpun^iing, ... ... * ;;; 

Goaipara, ... ... . 

Total,,.. . 

Cachar, ... ... . 

Territory resumed fromi ToolaBam Senahputtee, 

iiamgurh, ... ... . 

Prtlamow, 

Chota Nagpore, ... 

Pachete, 

Barabhoom# ... ... . 

Singbioom,.. . 

Sumbulpore, ... ... . 

Odoypore, ... 


AbbI. Pop. 

Sq, Mihs, 4,8^9 1,000,000 

1,870 550,395 

930 571,160 

5,029 666,328 


Akyab, 

Saaidoway, 

Bamroe, 


Tbtal, 


Total under the administration of the 
lieutenant Governor of Bengal 


12,664 2,793,883 


126,133 87,202,163 


2,825 

2,950 

6,942 

2,788 

4.160 
2,000 
2,166 

24,531 
• 4,000 

2.160 
8,524 
3,4681 
5,808 3 
4,7921 

860) 

2,944 

4,693 

2,306 


200,000 

30,000 

30,000 

300,000 

70,000 

80,000 

39,835 

749,835 

60,000 

6,015 

372,216 

482,900 

772,840 

200,000 

274,000 

133,748 


32,895 2,235,204 
32,250 540,180 


on of the) 
gal, S 

■k 

NORTH-WESTERN P110V.INCES. 


221,969 40,852,397 


Paneeput, 

Hissar, 

Delhi, 

Rhotuck, 

Goorgaon, 


Total, 


1,270 

389,085 

3,294 

330,852 

790 

.435,744 

1.340 

877,013 

1,939 

662486 

8,083 

3,190,180 

















Distbict. 

Subarunpore, 

Mozuffernugguiv m. 

Meerut, ... 

Bolundsliuhur. 

Allyghur^ 

Total , 

Bijnor. ... ... 

Moradabad, .... 

Eudaon, ... 

Bareilly,... 
Shabjuhanporo, ... ... 

Total 

Muttra, ... ... 

Agra, ... ... 

Furruckabad, ... ... 

Mynpoorie, ^ v 
Etawahj .v. 

' Total, 

Oawnporo, ... 

Puttehporo, 

Humeerpore, ... ... 

Banda, ... ... ... 

Allahabad, ... ^ ... 

Total, 

Goruckpore, 

Azimgurh, ... * 

Jounpoor. ... 

Mirzapore, ^, ♦ ... 

Benares, 

Ghazeepore, 

Total 
Grand Total, 

NON-KEGULATION PRO- 
VINCES. 

Kutnaon, including Ghumal 


Ar-ea. Pop, 


Sq. Miles. 2.162 

801,325 

1,646 

672,861 

-• 2,200 

1,135,072 

. 1,824. 

778,342' 

.. 2.153 

1,131,565 

9,98.5 

4.522,165 

1,900 

695,621 

2,699 

1,188,461 

2,402 

1,019,161 

3,119 

1,378.268 

.. , 2,308 

980,096 

12,428 

5.217,607 

1,613 

862.909 

... 1.865 

1,001,901 

2,123 

1,064,607 

2,020 

832,714 

1,677 

610,965 

9,298 

*4,373,156 

2.348 

1,174,5.56 

1,683 

679,787 

2,242 

648,604 

3,010 

748,872 

2,788 

1,879,788 

11,971 

4,526,607 

7,840 

3,087,874 

2,516 

1,653,251 

1,552 

1,143,749 

6152 

1,104,315 

996 

831,757 

2,181 

1,596,324 

... 19,7.37 

9,437,270 

72,052 30,271,885 


6.962 60.5.910 
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Am: A. 


Pop, 


Jaatisar and Bavvar, 
Delira Dhoon, 
Khote'^Kasirn, 

Bhiitty Territory, .. 
Jaloun and Jansi, 
Ajtnere, ... 

Bntlsh Mhairwarrah, 

Saugor, 

JubbaJpor6, 

Hosbungabad, 

Seoneo, 

Dumoh, 

Nurairigpore/* ... 
Baitool, 


Britiah Nimaur, 


Sg. Miles, 579 
673 
70 
3,017 
4,405 
2,029 
282 

1.657 
. ‘ 0.‘237 

1,916 
1.459 
2,428. 
501 
900 


Tofeal, 


Total under Lient.-Goveriior 
of the North Western Pro^ 
vinces, ,,, 


lor J 


MADRAS. 


Rajabtrmndry, 
Masulipatam, *• 
Guntoor, 
Kurnool. 
Cuddapah, 
Nelloro. 
Eellary,... 
Arcot, N., 

, S. 

Chingleput, 

Madras City, 

Salem, 

Coimbatore, 

Canara, 

Malabar, 

Trichinopoly,*** 

Tanjore, 

Madura, 

Tinnevelly, 


24,684 

32.083 

13,767 

112,074 

370,297 

2l’4,891 

37,715 

305,504 
442.771 
242,641 
327,070 
363 584 
254.486 
03.441 


15,388 

1,929,587 

302 

25,400 

105,759 

33,655,193 

4,501 

1,012,036 

4.711 

520.866 

4,752 

670.083 

3,278 

273,190 

13,298 

1,451,921 

7,959 

985,690 

12,101 

1,229,599 

6.580 

1,485.873 

5,020 

1,006,005 

2.717 

583,462 

27 

720,000 

7.499 

1.195,377 

8.151 

1,153,862 

7,152 

1,056,333 

6,050 

1,614,909 

2,922 

709,196 

3 781 

1,676,086 

13,545 

1,756,791 

5,482 

1,269,216 

119,526 : 

20,120,495 


Total, 
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DXSTRIPI'. 

. NON.EEGULATION DISTRICTS. 


Ganjarii, 

Vizagapatam, 

Coorg, 


Sq* Miles. 


Total, ... .. 

‘ Total under Madras Govornmenfc, ... 

BOMBAY. 

Ahmeclabad, ... 

Kaira, 

Broach, 

Surat, .. ' 

Tantiah, ••• ... ••• 

Candeish, 

Bombay'' and Colaba Islands, including City \ 
of Bombay, ... ... ... •... J 

Poonah, 

AhmeduUggur, ’»• ... 

Sholapore, 

Kutnagerry, ... ... 

Belgaura, ••• ... ... 

Dbarwai% 

.Total, 

KON-REGULATION rROYINfCES. 

Sattara, 

Sinde, 

Sliikarpoor, 

Frontier District, 

Hydrabacl, , ... ... 

KiuTacbee, 

I’hui* and Fackur, 

Total, 

Total und^r Bombay GoA^'nimeut, 


Area. 


■§L 

Pop. 


5,758 026,9.30 

4,690 1,254,272 
2,116 135,600 


12,564 

2,316,802 

182,090 

22,437,297 

4,356 

650.223 

1,869 

580,631 

1,819 

200,984 

1629 

492,584 ■ 

5,795 

874,570 

9,311 

778,112 

18 

^ 66,119 

6.298 

666,006 

9,931 

996,585 

4,991 

676,116 

8,964 

665,238. 

5.-105 

1,025,882 

3,887 

754,885 

57.733 

9,015,531 

10,222 



1,005.771 

11.5*32 


2.147 


26.760 


19,240 


3.920 


05l 599 

1,768,737 


131.544 11,790,012 
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Area, Pop, 



The Native States in Bengal, ... Sq. Miles. 515,533 38,702,206 


„ Madras, 

„ Bombay, 

Total, 

Foreign States French, . 

Povtugueze, 

Total,.., ■ 

* Total of all India, 



61,802 S,213 671 

60,575 4,460.370 


627,910 48,376,24f7 

188 203,887 

].,066 313,202 


1,234 ,317,149 

1,466,576*180,884.297 


THE FOSSILS OF THE EASTERN PORTION OF THE 


GREAT BASALTIC DISTRICT OP INDIA. 

Geological Papers on Western India, 

The great basaltic district of India extends for more than 
two hundred thousand square miles, and awes its formation to 
Tolcaiiio action. It is difficult to conceive of the grandeur that 
must have attended the appearing of this vast region, which was 
effected by eruptions separated from each other by various in- 
tervak of time. The fossils of such a district are therefore 
peculiarly valuable as affording guides by which the sige of the 
great trap formation may be ascertained, and for connecting the 
great sandstone formations of the North and South of India. 
Tlie basaltic district situated in two provinces, the Deccan, 
including all the country south of the Norbndda, and that wa¬ 
tered by the Southern branches of the Ganges, may be consider¬ 
ed to be geologically connected by an. elevated tract to the 
North West of Bundelcund. From the north of this -station 
a number of rivers descend over sandstone escarpments into the 
valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. From the East and 
South of the same tract the Mahanuddy collects a great body 
of water, and after flowing through a country but very little 
known but containing the diamond mines of Surabulpore flows 
into the Bay of Bengal. The Nerbiidda flows in an opposite 
direction, and taking its rise to the vest of Amercahtack traverses 
a country of granite, sandstone and basalt abounding in iron, 
and the finest marbles, and finally debouches into the Indian Ocean 
through the alluvial plains of Guzerat. 

Allthe,other great rivers of the Peninsula, including theGodave- 

^ The area of Europe deducting Russia is 1,586,117 square mileH, aivd ite popu- 
latioii, aUo deducting Ruysia, 189;475; 958. 








ry, Kisfcaah, Peiinar and Canreryj ij^sue from !be W^sterh CJLx^ta 
from the summits of \vhiuh the country slopes 
east, except to the exti’cme south, where the descent is precipitous. ’ 
Of these rivers, the Peiliiar though Comparatively a small strearri, 
is of the greatest geological interest. The greater portion of its 
Avaters are derived from the district in -which the diamond, sanrl- 
stones and argillacoous limestones are e?(hibitcd in their most 
characteristic forms. The most remarkable phenomenon, horV*. 
ever, in the district watered by this river is the horixontat 
summits of many of the ranges, and the distinct manner in which 
the continuity of the strata can be traced from one hill to 
another, although extensive plains interVehe, while at no gteat 
distance the sandstone which forms the Summits of these hills 
is seen on the same level as the surrounding plains. This stic- 
cessioti of strata is nowhere more conspicuous thah in the diamond 
mines of Bangnapillj.* 

The plains at the foot of this table knd colisist pd'a ricli black allu- 
vinm containing fragments of basalt and jasper, and its basis is a 
blue limestone abounding with springs. On ascending the limestone 
becomes paler and above BangnapiJly contains the diamond breccia. 

On emerging from the Nulla Mulla range the 
the plains of the Carnatic^ and flovvS through low hills of late- 
rite resting tipon the ordinary granite of the Carnatic With its 
associated hornblende schist, quartz rock and mica slate. It 
is in a rock composed of the last tw'O minerals thfxt the copper 
mines of the Nellore district are situated. Between the (Id- 
(lavery and Kistnah rivers is a granitic platform intersected by 
numerous greenstone dikeSj which are composedof a crystalline 
compound of hornblende and felspar. The greenstone generally 
knowut in India as black tharble^ is difficult to Work but is suscep-. 
tible of a most beautiful polish as iri the mausoleums of Goleon-. 
dah, the tombs of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan at Seringapa- 
tarn, and in many of the sculptures of the Cnmatic pagodas, ‘^'heh 
these dikes were formed it is probafelc that the granite was in d 
fluid state. 

In the granitic platform between Ilydfabaci and Nirmiil se¬ 
veral small basaltic hills are insulated. Their flat sxitdiinU and 
steep sides correspond with the liills of the great trap district. 
The lower part of the hills is compofsed of lamihce of a sonorous 
trap and the upper of globular concentric basalt, themselves 
friable and soapy to the feel but their nuclei of a deep bl'dck 
colour and containing large crystals of olivine and small kernels 
of calcedotiy. 

On approaching the Grodaveiy the granite changes its appearance 
and contains large and beautiful Crystals of red felspar imbedded 

* Woodcut given* in the Keport. 
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4>ccasioa*^lly in veiua at* transparent quartz, clouded with spot^s of 
a milky colour, The river flows over granite and its bed is cover-^ 
ed by numeroas fragments of calcedoniesand zeolites. Thebanks^ 
are composed of a black basaltiq soil from the lower part of which 
thin slabs of kunkur project. About twenty miles to the east 

Nirmul hornbleude slate occurs. From this schist the mag- 
hetxc ix’on ore, employed for ages in tlie maniifactnre of the 
damask steel, is obtained. The mines are mere holes dug through 
the thin granitic soil, and the ore is detached by means of crow 
bars. It is then collected, broken and washed. The ore is then 
smelted with charcoal and apparently ho flux: is used. The iron 
thus made is obtained at once perfectly malleable and tough and 
is equal to the best descriptions of Swedish. The mines, which 
afford a boundless supply of ore, are situated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of vast forests and near a river navigable for boats 
during a period of the year, The iron ore thus found in the 
great sandstone formation, affords an additional argument in 
favour of the Opinion of those who consider this rock and the 
subjacent schists as equivalent to the oldei Etu'opean sedimen¬ 
tary formationa ratlier than to those of the supermedial order. 

On approaching the Sichel hills the granite becomes softer 
and decomposes rapidly, and the soil changes to the basal¬ 
tic mould known in India by the name of cotton ground, 
mixed with calcedouies, zeolites, &c. In the bed of a torrent some 
very perfect specimens of the Paludiiia Deccanensis* have been 
discovered and fragments of other shells. The hills themselves 
extend from the junction of the Wurdah with the Godavery in 
a W. N- W. direction, and are arranged in terraces with steep 
sides and projecting spurs. Their extreme breadth from the 
Nirmul Pass to Yedlabad is forty miles. They enclose narrow 
valleys abounding in streams or support table lands covered with 
black soil. The water is nowhere far from the surface. Granite 
not only forms part of the base of the hills but part of the 
mbnntains themselves. To the north of the Koorm river extensive 
fossil beds have been discovered consisting generally of gyrogo- 
nites, unios and individuals belonging to the I^aladina 
Physa and Limnea. On descending towards Hutnoor granite 
presenting a concentric ligniform surface appears, but with this 
exception the basalt continues as before and Paludinaj are 
found. There is much calcareous matter mixed xvith the soil 
and at Elohoda seams of a pure white pulvendent lime were 
found between layers of basalt. At Hutnoor fragments 
of blue hmestone not dissimilar to that occurring in the 
diamond district are common. On the second terrace the sur¬ 
face rock is changed to a white limestone composed of large 
• Sfte TTl, Figxire 20, 


iivalv’esheUs> the ed^s of which are decomposing rapidlyV The 
,coRfcmuaiiou of the stratum is buried under arx accumulation 
of basaltic debris from an overhanging spur. Towards the foot 
ot the Pass the rock changes from nodular basalt to amygdaloid 
and a little further on the granite reappears. The countiy sur¬ 
rounding Yedlabad is covered by a deep basaltic soil, and the 
bed ol the stream near the town is strewn with fragments of 
blue limestone. At Zynad argillaceous limestone appears On the 
surface and between the strata, which are generally horbontal, 
rock crystal and calcareous spar are distributed in tliin seanisS. 
On the Surface kuukur is very abundant, and since along the 
vertical partings of the strata there are rows of circular cavities 
i t is probable that the stuff was the deposit of limestone held in solu¬ 
tion by water and gaseous fluids issuing from the lines of fissure, 

To the east ot the village of Zynad there is a gentle ele¬ 
vation composed of limestone extending for throe miles, and 
terniiuating in a small conical summit composed of basalt which 
has broken through the limestone, To the north of this place 
as far as the Paync-Gunga river the country is flat, covered with 
basaltic soil connected With trap hills and intermixed with jas¬ 
pers. To the north of the river iimestone is seen, and masses of 
white kuukur. Still further towards the Pindee hillsInndstone 
appears on the south bank of a ravine, and on the opposite side 
at a lower level argillaceous limestone, through which hot springs 
with a temperature of 87" force their way up. On the other 
side of the Pindee hills at Kair other liot s]}rings of the same 
temperature wdiose water is remarkably agreeable to the taate 
occurThere kunkur is exhibited in ail stages of formation ; 
so quickly is the deposit of kunlnir formed that shells are en¬ 
tombed whilst adhering to the surface of the rock and tufts of 
grass are encrusted whilst their roots arc still alive. 

Sandstone forms the surface rock over the surrounding coun¬ 
try its junctionwith the limestone being concealed by basaltic 
soil. In this sandstone, at the lull of Won, a fossilTiaving a 
compact structure and of a deep black colour was discovered. 
The fact is of considerable interest as but few if any other fos¬ 
sils have been discovered in the sandstone of Southern India. 
To the north at Hingan Ghat considerable fragments of silici- 
iied palms and other plants have been found embedded in the 
chert lying on the basalt. 

From Hingan Gh&t to Nagpore the country presents no 
organic remains, the whole country being covererl with a rich 
black soil from which in.$ulated basaltic hills with flattened sum- 
mit^ rise abruptly. 

Mr. MaloolroBon after describing the geological structure 
of the country between the Kistnah and Nagpore passes 

2 L 2 
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on to th« coaeideratioa of the origin # minerals, in ttap 
rocks K Iti this paper he endeavour a to abew that Dr. Tur¬ 
ner and others are entirely wrong in their Bapposition that 
all cal^edonie$;>, rock crystals, &c. when occurring in yoleanio 
rocks are the, result,of infiltration. Xf such a supposition were 
eojn'ect he shews that since under every layer of basaltic soil in 
in&\^ calcareous matter is found deposited, such matter would 
appear in the cavities of trap rocks rather fliau such intractable 
substances, which is not the case. He therefore considers that 
the existeiKe of mmerals in trap rocks is owing to the play ot 
the molecular altraction existing between similar paiticles bf 
jraattei’i Mr. Faraday by an ingenious experiment has shewn 
that retention of carbonic acid depends upon the absence of mois¬ 
ture, and not upon its Bubjectivity to pressure. Thu^, admitting 
the igneoiiis orgin of trap rocks^ the presence or absence of 
i?aoisture during the various degrees of heat to which the rocks 
were exposed in the progress of eruption and of cooling an- 
GO lints BxifiiGieji tly for the phenomenon that the fossils ot the 
baBaltic district sonaetirnes retain them, catbonic acid, whilst tbo 
rock in which they occur has been fused by the surrounding 
basalt. Considering that the truth of the'theory as to the 
origin of minerals in trap rocks has been established tho report 
discttsses the era of the great basalt formation, and considers 
that it was posterior to the deposition of the sandstones. itb 
regard to the diamond sandstone and argillaceous limestoiub 
Mr. Makolrnson considers that they belong to the more ancient 
secondary or even transition rocks. The fossils embedded by the 
basalt all belong to fresh water genera and to species which ap* 
parcntly no longer exist. Most of the specimens have howev^t 
only been found in recent or tertiary formation, and it is there¬ 
fore extremely probable that the basalt in which they are im¬ 
bedded belongs to the tertiary epoch; with regard to the relative 
age of the laterite and trap it is probable that the trap has been 
protruded from below siuGO the laterite assumed its present 
form. 


SECUNDERABAD TO BEEDEE. 

Beinff Dr, Vopsefs Notes on the Country/, 

The journal was commenced in January, 1810, The first ob¬ 
jects of interest visited on the road were the tombs of Golconda. 
They consist of large oupolas supported on square pilasters of 
granite of an extraordinary length, some of them being one solid 
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at least 20 feet in height. The tomb is in the centre^ 
of the hall forwecl by the cupola and 5a made of greenstone Of 
iju$ greenstone a "vein was discovered of about ten feet in width 
running east by south. ]?r. Voysey minutely details the ap. 
pearanco of the country, and narrate-s how granite succeeded 
to trap and trap succeeds to granite. In many paa-ts of his jour- 
uey particularly between Secunderabad and Putiuncheroo tlie 
cbaraqteristics of the country were striking. Loggan stones 
and tors of the most grotescpw appearance generally smaller 
tban their pediment and piled three together, with tanks of some 
25 mile? in circumference, formed remarkahle features. A vein 
of greenstone was discovered. It affected rhoinboidal blqeks 
and was penetrated with veins of quartz. 

The river Manjira was crossed and the bund upon its banks, 
which were lined with granite, was observed to be full of mag¬ 
netic iron sand. In all the streams passed in the journey wbir b 
empty themeelves in the Manjira carbonate of potash wap ob¬ 
served. , 

Tlie approach to the Godavery was over waving latnl entirely 
of trap and alluvium> nud the height of the river two yearB 
before Dr. Voysey’s visit was observed to have been thirty feet 
above its then present level. Near Oudeghir, the trap still 
continuing, iron el ay very much resembling that of the* Cape of 
Good Hope was seen. The route then led to Chillelah, Beeder 
being distant only about five eoss. 

.Boeder is itself situated on a hill and is built upon a species 
of iron elay here found at the great elevation of 2000_feet above 
the level of the sea. 1 he fort at Becdcr was in a ruinous state 
for the builders finding the rock upon which it stood easily 
worked had cut it down level with the wall.- The rock had sub¬ 
sequently mouldered, and the wall liad been precipitated with it. 
At Beedei Dr. Voysey visited a button manufactory. (After 
leaving Beeder the iron clay disappeared and was succeeded by 
trap soil interspersed with large masses of granite. Such 
contiiined to be the character of the country until Secuncler;dmd 
vvaa i eache«I. In another part of the record Dr. Voysey remark® 
on some petrified shells found in the Gawilgerh range of hills. 


MASULIPATAM TO GOA. 


MAsuLinAT'AM stands on the sea coa.st in nearly 16’ N. latitude 
and is about 28 miles to the north of the principal em¬ 
bouchure of the Kistnab. The adjacent country is a plain 
which it is believed once formed tlie bottoip of a lagoon. Tlie 



S^nel of the Kistnah, since «.ltered^ supposed to have 
supplied much of the water. Towards BozAVarah gneis^^^ 
its appearance, and there rises into a ridge six hundred ffeet in 
height^ To the north east of Bezwarah are the diamond 
mines of Mallavelly wliere the gneiss is covered in some 
places by a cdtigloinerate of sandstone. The diamonds are dug 
frdm a bed of gravel. The gneiss and granite continue to 
Hyderabad, and beyond to the village of Moonopilly,.where 
they are covered by the great overlybig trap forroatiou. Near 
Beeder and sixteen miicjs east south east from that city the 
trap is overlain by an extensive laterite bed, two hundred feet 
thick, and extending , to the west north west for twenty^eight 
miles. The laterite is a purply or hrick red poroiis rock, filled 
wdth tub alar cavities, empty, or containing wdiitC clay or blue 
tinted lith'omargic^ earth. The sides of the caidties arc ferru- 
ginous. The rock wheu nob exposed to the air may be cut 
by a spado but hardens by exposure. Veiirs of manganese 
associated with oxide of iron sometimes occur in the late- 
ritov On the side of those veins the laterite is so hartfe as 
to Bttvnd put in mlief from the weathered portions of the 
rock, The laterite of Beeder is used for building walls and for 
the revetments of ditches. At CalUany a bazar has been ex- 
eavated in the laterite clills. Beyond Murbi the laterite disap- 
pearsra-n<V trap \vitli its associated wahke, amygdaloids and 
kunkur are alone ipet with. At the town ferriiginons nodules 
existing in the laterite are collected, and after beitxg roa^^ted a^jid 
coateely ground are smelted. About ten xniles to the south 
of Gulburgah beds of limestOTie outcrop from the trap and 
form the bed of the Bhima at Pirozabad, At a little distance 
from the right bank of the river the trap again covers the 
limestone and continues to Inglisswara, Where laterite appears. 
Trap thou continues arid is replaced by gneiss, which towards the 
jiihctiOn of the Kistnah and Gutpurba is capped by limestone. 
To the west of the falls of Gokauk there is a Ihnestoae and 
Siandstone formation succeeded by granitic mcks capped towards 
Goa by laterite. 


THE GEOLOGY OF A POllTION OF THE DECCAN. 

On the 23rd of tTanuary, 1839 Colonel W. H. Sykes, f. r. s. 
F. G. s. r. L. read a paper before the Geological Society 
on the Geology of that portion of India lying between the 
parallels of 15" 45" and 19 27"' north latitude and 7<y SO' and 
75" oiy east longitude. The tract thus comprised extended 
over a district of 26,000 square miles aud was remarkable for the 



"imSrfug extent of the trap region and the horizontal position of 
its stratified beds, But there were other prominent geological 
features besides the extent of the trap formation. ^ The whole 
co\intry had a granitic basis ; trap veins oceurrecl in granite ; 
peculiar nodular limestone and laterite formations were widely 
extended ; pulverulent limestone occurred in seams,.and negative¬ 
ly, the country was remarkable for the.absenee of that unuorni 
series of rocks which constitute the formations of Europe, and 
lor the non'-discovc.ry of any fossil remains of extinct, animals*. 


GEOLOGY OF THE ISLAND OP BOMBAY. 

THURiii are two papers on the Geology of the Island of Bombay 
printed in the Government records. One is by Mr. H. J. 
•Carter and the other by Di\ G. Buist, 

The Island of Bombay is one of a multitude of islands on the 
north-western ooast of Hindostan. I'he group to wliich it be¬ 
longs consist of about twenty islands, of which fourteen are well 
known. The principal rocks throughout this group are volcanic, 
and it is probable that the islands are all of the same ^pge, Iti 
the formation of Bombay there have* been four distinct pe¬ 
riods 1st. That of the primary volcanic or trappean effusions'; 
2nd. That of the deposit of fresh water strata, 3rd. That of the 
secondary or subsequent volcanic eflusions, and 4th. The deposit of 
the. marine strata. The fresh-water formation, as is pfoved'. by 
the absence of marine fossils, was deposited in a lake or river. 
The upper part of this* formation, for 30 feet below the igneous 
rock that overlies! it, is seen entire. Below this its strata have 
been broken up by igneous rocks. It is certain that this lake 
extended over the whole of the Island of Bombay, and it is pro¬ 
bable that it extended as fixr as Ghora Bunder in the northern 
extremity of Salsette.. In this formation there are the remains of 
wood, fruit and leaves. These appear to have been brought from a 
distance. It also appears that plants like large bulrushes grew 
in the lake and that it swarmed with cyprklos. The waters of 
the lake it is probable were dried up or diverted by a stream of 
molten larva. This was the first of the secondary volcanic 
effusions. The third period eommences at this period. The 
irruption at present measures ninety feet thick on the eastern side, 
fifty-one feet thick on the western side of the .Island. Thus imme¬ 
diately after this effusion it is probable tliat Bombay w'UsS black 
arid plain. After this effusion had hardened there was a second 
from below. The second efliision it is apparent could not 
find, a ready outlet ; it therefore followed the course of the 
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walev fstrata..before it. These it intercalated and biwe 
.up into fragments, This eti'nsion and the third efusion, it is 
probable, took a prominent part in raising up the longitudinal 
yidges runuiii.g north east and southwest which border the eastern 
and western sides of the Island, To these trappito basaltic and 
amygdaloidal eft'nsions succeeded a tbird, which Mr, ('srpenter 
afcyies the volcanic breccia. The interval that succeeded be¬ 
tween the second and third, efliisioMS cannot he estiinated. .It 
is known'however that the volcanic hreecia succeeded to the 
amygdaloidal, for fragments of the latter are found amongst those 
fragments.of heterogeneous rocks that eora|)ose the former. _1he 
principal characters of this effusion are, that it is composed chiefly 
of angular fragments of the fresh water formation which vary in 
size frorn particles that are invisible to the eye to pieces ot^ ton’s 
weight. These fragments form a continuous tract from Caruac 
Bunder to Sion. Mr,. Carpenter considers this effusion to be 
corotemporaneous with the lateritio formation, and is satisfied 
that it forced its way through the erusts of the previous mchs. 
There Was yet another effusion. It is proved to have taken 
place by the existence of dikes of volcanic breccia . 

The 4th period, it is believed, is not of a very ancient date. 
The maiino deposit seems to belong to the post and newer 
pliooene formationa. Bombay could never have been very long 
underwater or very deeply immerged as the beaches scarcely ex¬ 
ceed twenty feet in thickness. Mr. Carpenter here proceeds to 
describe tho,so details from which’the before mentioned inferences 
have been drawn. . , w, 

An tbe report on tbe Geology of Bombay by Mr. C arpenter 
js thus speculative that by Dr. Buist treats of economic Geology, 
ilhxnn Malabar Point to Mabahiximee there is a fine continuous 
ridge of black basalt which continues with more or less interrup¬ 
tion to Bassein. From the light-honse at the extreme end of 
Golaba to Sion and on the eastern side of the Island there is a 
mass of trap. It is wregnlar, sometimes it sinks to the level of 
the sea, and at otlier times rises into knells. Between these twm 
ridges, .the basaltic ridge from Malabar Point to Bassein and 
the greenstone and tnffaeeous ridg(.-s last mentioned the Island 
m flat and for the most part below the level of the sea- 'fills 
fact seems to prove that the Island has, niulergone elevation since 
the period of volcanic action ceased, .Evidences of an upheaval 
and depressiQu are further evident from the alluvium amid Bom- 
bay. The record here proceed.s to give the snrface formations 
desGrihed as 1. Lagoon formation. 8. Littoral concrete or raistM 
sea beaciies. 3. Blue clay or submerged and reclaimed silt. 4. 
Lower alluvium or old marine clay. 5. Red earth. The last forma¬ 
tion is of a peculiar elmvacter. It is as its name indicates of a 


veJ coloar and is fonnd lying immediately oyer green- 
Ktone or some similar rariety of friable trap * On first liemg 

exposed to the air it refuses to snstam vegetable hfe and it re¬ 
mains without vegetation during the wettest ^ season, t^itb 
rnodcrate manuring it changes entirely its character and becomes 
a fine nvviform unctuous soil remarkable for its feitiUty. 

The marine and fresh water formations form natural reser¬ 
voirs for water, the volcanio rocks preventing any exit. Ihe 
basalt’ is nearly destitnte of water but it is readily obtauved in 
the sedimentary beds beneath the volcanic roeks. the green¬ 
stone affords; abundance of wells and in the littoral ■ concrete 
wrter may be obtained every where. The water there^ lounf 
usually rises and falls with the tide, Along the line ot the sea 
shore water can be obtotned at a depth of some ten feet. In 
tlie clay neaiiy all the wells arc brackish^ tbe clay around being 
impregnated with salt. From Matoonga to Sion water can be 
obtained at a depth of from ten to twenty-five feet. The report 
here enumerates the papers that have been written upon the 
Geology of Bombay. 


THE TRAP FOEMATION OP THE SAGAE ITISTIllCT. 

Cavtmv S. Coulthard submitted this paper to the Asiatic 
Sooietv in 1829. The trap formation of Sagar is comprised 
within a district bounded on the north at Hirapur by a primitive 
ran<^e * ou the south, to the south oi the Nermaaa> by a prinii- 
tive”rakre, on the west by the longitude of Mayapnr and on the 
east by a granite range crossing the Nermada at Jebfdpoor and 
running in a northerly direction. This basin elongated east 
and 'west has hi its bottom the sandstone deposit rising through 
the trap formation covered with a coating of lias or on the sur- 
face. It appears on the surface for one hundred and ten miles 
in a line drawn directly from Jebclpore to Sagar. 1 rom t ie 
western limits to the central part, that is from miyapur to 
Sagar trap rocks darken the surface. At Sagar they lest on 
sandstone, which does not appear to have much between it^id 
the proximate primitive rocks. .rhe sandstone roc.c of this 
district itself contains more than 54,000 square miles, and 
may be conriderca as a continuation and a sort of eastern 

bend, from Barocla as a point, of the rock of the Malabar Coast. 
The appearance of the trap militates on -the whole against its 
being cksidered to have an igneous origin. In the limestone 

* This iifliusti bo received witti catUtloii. 



trap x‘io fossils had been found by Captain Coulthard but 
fresh-water shells and silicified wood have since been discovered 
in abundance. 


ON THE GEOLOGY OE MALWA. 

CAri'ArN Dangerfield’s report on the Geology of Malwa, ap¬ 
peared first in Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India. It 
has since been reprinted in a separate form. « 

Malwa is«nn elevated plain with-its slope to the north. It 
constitutes the northern termination of an e.xtensive trap forma¬ 
tion, Malwa though bounded on all sides by hilly tracts con¬ 
tains none but table crowned hills varying from one hundred to 
three hundred feet in height. These mountains are distinctly 
stratified, and con.sist of alternate bed,s of basalt or trap and 
.amygdaloid, from the great diffei'enee in tlie resistanee made to 
decomposition by these strata their exposed ends acquire a very 
distinct character. The amygdaloid forms the great slope 
and the trap retains its original perpendicularity. This 
circurnstauce facilitates the construction of the forts so uumer- 
oiw in this part of the country. Below the Jamn Ghdt in the 
Vindhya range about a mile from the 'Nerbudda between 
Mundleysir and Mhysir there is a cluster of basaltic columns. 
They rise Irom a small basaltic ridge, Their diameters vary 
from a foot to a foot and a half. Their general form is a prism 
of four or six sides. The basalt of which they are composed is 
of a brilliant black. The columns are both vertical and iuclined. 
They dip to no particular point. The bed of the Nerbudda 
consists for a considerable portion of its course of basaltic rocks. 
These form numerous shallows and rapids. Below Chiculdah 
until its entrance into Goozeerat the river is not navigable. Its 
bed is contracted by two hilly ranges and its course interrupted 
bv elevated rocky ridges. The principal falls arc three in num¬ 
ber. They occur at Deyrfee, Sansadarah and at Hurrin Pall or 
Deer’s Leap. 

Between Mundleysir and Chiculdah the banks of the Her* 
budda are about 70 feet in height. They consist of a thin upper 
layer of rich vegetable mould, and two distinct strata of alluvium, 
from the upper of wdiich muriate of soda is extracted by the 
natives. The lower stratum is impregnated with carbonate of 
soda. The soda is not extracted like the common salt but its 
efflorescence on tlie banks is collected. Above Mundleysir the 
northern bank beaorries rocky and precipitous and consists of 
gently inclined lieds, chiefly of greenstone slate with small ip- 



^^Sp^secl grains of mica, but the island of Munclatta consists 
of hOrnstone slatO. AbOvo this the banks are wooded atid con¬ 
sist of low hills and deep ravines and water tanks. Iron oro 
abounds, but it is only smelted, at Kbautcote and Chaudgbur for 
the country is almost desolate. The ore Is of good quality. 
This hilly tract corresponds to that below Ghieuldah which 
however is bettor peopled. It is inhabited chiefly by Avikl Bheel 
tribes ,and the Rajpeeply hills near Broach are inhabited by 
the coolies. In these hills there are several cornelian mines. 
In the upper plains of Malwa there is but little diversity, trap 
rooks alternating with amygdaloid. In the plain the vegetable 
soil, a rich black loam, varies in depth from three to ten .feet. 
Near Sultanpoor beyond .Dhar there is a large bed of jasper and 
in the neighbouring hills a great variety of crystallized siliceous 
minerals abound. ’ , . 

Along the whole, bed of the Chumhul is a broad bed of hori¬ 
zontally stratified tabular basalt. It is probably connected 
with thh basaltic columns in Nemanr. Ilo the east of the 
Chnmbid and extending the whole length of the province there 
is a narrow bed of cellular clay iron ore. It constitutes a low 
ridge of which the higher parts vest on sandstone. The ore is 
poor and is not worked. 'I'he northern portion of»Mahva is 
chiefly occupied by sandstone and sandstone slates. The sand¬ 
stones are generally very fine grained. The sandstones begin at 
a short distance south of .lowra and extend down the western 
boundary of Malwa. 

At Cheetakairee iron ore is found in reniform or mammillated 
masses and is worked. To the ave.st a compact greyish limestone 
appeal’s. This rock again rises to the surface atDewlia. From 
.Bheindur to Kairoda 'the country gradually rises, but between 
kairoda and the foot of the range that encloses the city of 
Oodeypoor the country is flat and swampy. The range itself is 
about 500 feet in height and is composed of either massive or 
columnar honistone. Near the Oodeypoor valley a little to the 
southward of Doyharee is a fine lake. It is formed by a dam 
being thrown across the bed of the river Beclus which here flows 
through a chasm aliout one hundred feet in width. The dam is 
thirty-seven feet above the level of the lake, is 334 yards long 
and 110 yards broad at the top. This lake is however far in¬ 
ferior in its proportions to that at Oodeypoor which is supplied 
by the Gooracty. The boundaries on either side of this lake 
are two mountains 700 feet in height. The' dam closing the 
opening in the range though which the river burst is of marble. 
The height of this dam to the water’s edge is fifty-four feet, its 
length is three furlongs and its breadth one hundred and ten 
yards. The lake is about eight miles long and four miles broad. 
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to the northward and southward formerly produced a considerable 
revenue. At Oodeypoor there occurs a largely granular red 
Jimestone eoataining crystals of rather dark green serpentine 
and a very little mica. Granite again occurs at Jubboogaum. 
On the Gtizerat a coarse mills tone is quarried and 

sent to Baroda and the neighbouring towns. 

Of the geological character of the eastern and noi'th,eastern 
boundary of Malwa little knowledge had in 1823 been obtained. 
The country however consists of a broad hilly belt leading down 
to the lowljr plains of Bundelcuhcl by the second range of the 
¥mdhya. 


GEOLOGY OF NAGPUR, 

This paper only refers to the western part of Nagpur. It in¬ 
cludes an area of twenty .four thousand square miles. Its nor^ 
them side is formed by the tabledand stretching from tlje 
Mahadewa Hills on the north-west to the northern extremity of 
the Lanji Hills on the north-east; the south-eastern side is 
constituted partly by the ohain last mentioned, and partly by a 
line drawn from its southern base to the junction of the Weiu 
Gunga and Wardha, which latter river marks out nearly the 
whole of the south-western side.^^ The district present s a 
wateris bed from north to south. The most important rivers 
tlaat flow through it are tlxe Kauhan from the Mahadewa Hills^ 
which at Ivampti receives the Fech from the same upland 
tract, and the Kokr,—the Wardhfi, which is joined by the 
Wanna from the hills west of Nagpur, and by the Paiu Ganga 
from the Nizam’s country,~aTid the Weiu Ganga, the largest of 
all, which on its left bank, is increased hy the united streams of 
the Wagh, the Son and the Dewa, and by the Chnlband, and 
on the right by the Kanban, and Wardha, after its confluence 
with the latter of which it takes the name of the pranhita, and 
ere long discharges its waters into the Godavari.” 

Tlie geologica! stmctiwe of the territory wliose extent we 
have mentioned has for sometime engaged the attention of 
scientific men. The first who examined it were unsuccessful in 
their search for fossils. In 1838, however, Dr. Malcolmspn dis¬ 
covered Uiiio Deccanenais, Fhysn Ermaepii, Palndina Deoca- 
nensk and specimens of siUeitied wood, and since his time seve¬ 
ral productive sites for saixdstone organisms have been met 
with. The paleontology of the district is in fact both varied 
mid important. It is however the juxtaposition of trap sand- 



said to abound, and the mines 
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stone and granite that iriveets the geology of Nagpore with 
epeeialiniportaiice. 

The greater part pf the? trap lief;} , on the west iii the shape of a 
paraUelograixi. Its greatest'length is 120 miles and its breadth 
from fifty to sixty. Its south-western side is formed by the 
Wardhi^,, its south oasteim side commences from Suit on the 
Wardhd to tlm north-west, of ^Bhisi where north-^last side 
begins^ and continues up the t'ight bank qf the Karibiu to the 
ancient Gpud Fortress of Dewajad* At Dewajad the upland 
trapt of .Multai forpcis the north-west side and completes the 
parallelogram, In addition to this the main body of trap there 
is a development of it to the north. 

The platonic and metaniorphlc formation Occurs principally 
to the north. This forinritioa may be considered to form a 
parallelogram stretching between Nagpui and the Lanji hills 
of the same size as the trappean parallelogram and applied per-* 
pendiculatly to it A large outburst of granitic rooks occurs 
moreover in the upper portion of the Wagh river. In both the 
district the general strike of the,strata is north and south. 

I he sandstone foxunatioa exists iu the cerdral part of Kagpur 
and lalerlte occurs at various parts within the area. ^.,1 he report 
then goes On to describe in a descending ordeF^ tlTe thickness, 
mafure and contents of the formations within the area whose 
boundaries have been previously assigned. 

SummciAL Fokmation. 

1. Black Soih-yli seldom exceeds twenty feet in depth and 
contains no Organic remains of any antiquily. 

2. Red frequently fifty feet in depth and is for the 

most part unfosSiliferoUs. 

3. lirotm Clat/^-^Both the red and black soils rest in this 
formation, winch seldom exceeds t’lenty feet in depth and is not 
known to be fossiliferous. In its conglomerate however the 
tusks of a large mammal have been found- 

4. ia/eri/^.---This formation seldom exceeds 10 feet in depth. 
No fossils have been discovered in it, hut to the east of Nagpur 
it coiitaiufi diamond. 

5. 6, 7.—The next rock to laterite is trap. This formation 
naturally divides itself into three heads, namely, overlying trap, 
aqueous formation and underlying trap. For the sake of 
p^rapicixity they are all considered under One head, trap. 

The overlying trap is extremely varied, is of all tints, sub- 
Stan ce and structure. Its average depth is about 20 feet. The 
depth of the underlying trap is not known. 

The fossils round iu the fresh-water formation between the 
two are :— 
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SmaU bones, probably rej)tilian, 

Reiiiains of a fresh-water tortoise, 

Rish scales, both Cycloid and Ganoid, in great niimbera. 
Insects, found at Takli : Mr. Hunter enumerates about ten 
species of Cofeop/era. 

Eiitomostracatis ; tive or six species of Ct/pris. 

Mollusca, land and fresh-w4xter, in great nixmbers. The 


fidlowing genera' arc 

enumerated :— 


Bulimus, 

MelahicU, 

Limn sens. 

Succinea,* 

Paludina, 

Unio. 

Physa, 

Valvata, 



Plant remains : Mr, Hunter enumerates 

Fruits and seeds, about fifty species. 

Leaves, exogenous, six forms, 

„ endogenous, three or four. 

Stems, exogenous, few species; some specimens six feet in' 
girth. 

„ endogenous. 

Boots, six or seven kinds. 

Char a, seed vessels.^ ^ 

The relation which the underlying and overlying trap bear 
to each other is thus described in the report, Before either 
of the volcanic rocks was poured out in our area, there had been 
deposited on the sandstone a stratum which must have been at 
least six feet thick. Over this there was spread a molten mass 
of lava, whii^h hardened the surface of the stratum, and itself 
cooled into a flat sheet of globvdar basalt about .20 feet thick, 
After a period of repose the internal fires again became active, 
and discharged another effusion, which insinuate itself between 
the sandstone and the superior deposit; and, accumulating in 
some parts more than in others, through force of tension, rup¬ 
tured the superincumbent mass, tilting up the stratum and 
scattering the overlying trap, or, raising both stratum and trap 
above the level of the plain, either left it a flat-topped hill, or, 
with boiling surge, pushed up its summit gradually or by fitful 
efforts. In these convulsions, the more recent trap, where it has 
not tilted up the deposit altogether, has generally encroached 
upon it, entangling some of its fragments, converting the greater 
portion of it into a crumbling vesicular rock, or producing mi¬ 
niature outliers of amygdaloid from materials susceptible of 
the change,*^^ 

8. The Sandstone The report considers this 

u '■u" four heads ;—'1st. Coarse ferruginous sandstone, averaging 
» Ickness of 25 feet, 2nd. A fine sandstone containing specks 
Ox .mica, fossiliferous and with a thickness of perhaps 300 feet. 
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3vd. Red shale with a thicktim of 30 feet and 4tli, Limeatone. 
The thickness of the limestone is perhaps lOO feetn 

9, Platonic and mdamorphic Rocks.—lx\ ISagptir the tisum 
cdmhmations of gneiss and quartz rock, mica and hornblende 
schist with massive granite occur but perhaps the most common 
rock is gneiss. The quartz rock yields gold but tlm principal 
ore that it yields is iron. This ore may be obtained in immense 
quantities in the district of Chanda both on the eaiSt and west 
of the Wein Gangd. Near Devvalgaum, only three miles from 
the east bank of this navigable stream, which communicates 
by the Godavari with the Bay of Bengal, in the mulsb of a 
level country covered with jungle, there is a hill named Khan- 
deshwar, consisting of strata tilted up at an angle of 60 , or 
70, the dip being to the north. The summit of the hill is 
about 250 feet above the level of the plain, 100 feet being 
gradual asceiit through jungle, and the remainder an abrupt 
wall of naked rock. The iron ore is fov the most part specular 
though many specimens possess polarity, and seem to be 
inagnetic. It is on tlie surface ol the slope that it is most 
valuable; but the whole mass, from an unknown depth under 
ground to the highest peak above it, is richly laden with metal, 
lliis single hill might ftirnisU iron for the constiliction of all 
the railroads that shall ever be made in India, and with its 
abundance of fuel and cheapness of labour, and convemence of 
situation, it is admirably adapted for aU ,export trade to every 
• part of the country. But besides this locality, there are others 
in the neighbourhood which could each contribute an imlimited 
supply of the same indispensable metal. Among these may , be 
mentioned LohW, Ogalpet, and Metapdr, Bhandpur MemM, 
and Guujdwalu, which are all on the W. of the Wtin GangA; 
and at all of which places the ore seems to occur in quartz, and 
is sometimes granular, but for the most part pompact.^V The 
report proceeds to trace the. geologicahhistory of the district. 

Amongst the fossils discovered by Messrs. Hislop and 
Hunter in Central India w’^as a cranium of a reptile that vras 
sxrbmitted to Brofessor Owen. The fossil was found luthe sand¬ 
stone series of Mangali about sixty miles to the south of Nagpur. 
Professor O wen designates the species represented by this fossil 
Brachyops? Laticeps^'and submits that it is closely allied to 
Labyrinthoclont Batracliia.^^ In a subsequent paper Mr. 
Hislop modified his views with regard to the Indian fresh neater 
formation find divides them thus:^—1. Upper sandstone series. 2. 
Laminated series etnbracing (i) arerjaceons, carbonaceous and 
bitummous stMta (ii) argillaceous shales and (iii) limestone. 3. 
Lower sandstone series. 



FOSSIL FISH ¥kOU THE TABLE LAND OP THE 
DECCAN. 

Thi 5 atitlior of thi^ paper is Colonel Sykes. He says 
sideri!i{> the enorrnotis deVeldpment of trax^ eoveriiig some 
200,000 square miles in the Deccan—the granitih basis of the 
whole peliitisula of India,—the area occtixned by latorite^the 
want of StTcMmeiitary rocks, and the hitherto total absence of Q"- 
gaUic marine fossils in thfe Deccan (for a few Shells brought to 
notice by the iate Dr. Malcolmson were either fluviatllo of la¬ 
custrine),—the discoNX^ry of fbsdil fish on the margin of the trap, 
region wasi 4 novelty necessarily of great interest, as iiulicatlyp 
of the former sLtbmcU’gecl staf^ the peninsula of 
It is ^iroposed to call tlie new specimen Lepidotus Dbccanetisls. 
It is remarkable for the slender propoftions of the anterior paft 
Of the tnirik and the thickness of the posterior xjai-t between tlfo 
ovuil flu find the tail. The scales are perfectly smooth and the. 
teeth are eonlcal. Sit^ Philip Egertbn thiuka from specimens ofo 
this iisb being generally found associated with terrestial vegeta¬ 
ble remains that it was an inshore fish. 


THE aiSQLOaY OP KOTAH. 

The village of Kotah is situated ou a plain, on the left bank 
of the Pranlieetah river twelve miles above its junction with 
the Godavary. It was from this locality that Dr, VValker ob¬ 
tained his sx^ocimens of fo^s^ fish (Lciudotus Deccanensis,) At 
the station Dr. Walker conducted the experiment of boring for 
coal. No coal wns howevA’ found. The surface formation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kotah consists of black regur or 
cotton soil, through this sandstone crops up, rising in ridyes of 

hills to the height of Borne forty,feet to the south of the station 
argillaCeotis limestone makes its ax>pearauce extending for about 
150 yards. The layers of this rock vary in tliickness from one 
eighth of an inch to^afoot and are frequently separated from each 
other seams of fibrous carbonate of lime. The report goes on 
to.clescidbe the deposits, succeeding each other from above down¬ 
wards, HsS they were e,xhibited in boring fqr coal. To the report is 
appended a Note by Professor Owen on the Crocodilian remains of 
Kotah. 
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NOTES ON TBACT BETWEEN BEL. 
LAKY AND BIJAPOOB, 

These notes were taken by Captain NewboUl^ f. n n, during 
a survey of the line of road connecting Bombay and Madra^3 
which lies between Bellary and the ancient Mohamedan capital 
Bijapoof. They commence from Bellary, comprising a line 
of 164 miles, extending in a north-westerly direction through 
part of the Ceded Districts, the Nizamis doniiuions, and the 
Southern Mnratha Country, crossing at right angles the courses 
of the Tumbnddra and Kistnah rivers as they hasten across the 
Peninsula from west to east, to add their tribute to the Indian 
Ocean7^ Between Bellary and Yailbenchi a distance of 15 
miles, the plain is supported on granite and gneiss, and for the 
last 4 miles is covered to the depth of 18 feet with cotton soiL 
This soil in some instances rests on kunkeri*' which is burnt 
by the natives for lime. The kunkeri^ resembles thC traver¬ 
tine of Italy. The ‘‘ regur’^ or cotton soil continues, as far as 
Devasamudrum and derives additional fertility from being water¬ 
ed by numerous rivulets running from the bank at Daroji. The 
, soil produces rice, wheat and sugar-cane. In som^places it is 
impregnated with muriate of soda, and there are established a 
few salt manufactories. Beyond Devasamudrum to the Tumbud- 
dra which, is crossed by basket boats to Mustoor, gneiss is the 
prevailing rock. 

At Mustoor, the plain rises towards Umaluti, a wdled village 
about 25 miloB distant. Beyond Umaluti, the regur is succeeded 
by the debris of granitic rocks. The country is indifierently 
watered and the majority of the springs are brackish. 

At Tawurghirry occurs a range of hills called ^^Caradi GuddP^ 
from being infested by a number of bears which are attracted by 
the dwarf date that luxuriate in the neighbourhood. 

Beyond TawurghiTry chlorite slate occurs, and at Idlapur 
large masses of kunker embedding hematitic iron ore are seen. 
The chloritic slate is in tliis neighbourhood replaced by quartz 
until it again appears near Cundigul. Beyond Cundi^l gneiss 
again makes its appearance and is succeeded by granite. The 
report here goes on to describe the Kistnah which Captain 
Newbold crossed in the usual wicker baskets. After leaving the 
Kistnah, the plain rises to the north and on the rising ground 
on which stands the little fort of Beylhgl the road is literally 
paved with boukff of trap. From Uinblanur the trap is ob¬ 
served to undergo many changes in texture and colour. / In 
some case the rock is divided into rectangular and rhomboidal 
prisms which by the mysterious law^ of crystallization manifested 
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inbdtb anoieut and moderri trappean I’Qoksi^ from ihe mica?oscopic 
atonls of aitgito and lioriibjeOde to the prodigions pillara of StafFa 
and the Giant^e Causeway, often assume a pentagonal andbexago^ 
nal;shape. From Bagwari to Mangoli, 154 miles south of Bijapore, 
the trap continues, but is at times overlaid with late rite,, before 
however reaching Bijapore the trap is again a surface rock. That 
city s^tands ou an immense sheet of overlying trap. The re¬ 
port here contains further notes on the route to Bellaiy from 
Bijapore by Kannighirry, and concludes with a notice of the 
great ovci4yihg trap formation of Central and Western India. 


GEOLOGY OP THE SOUTHERN MAHRATTA 
COUNTRY. 

There arc two reports on the Geology of the Southern Mali- 
ratta Country, one by Dr. A Christie and the second by Captain 
Newbold. 

Dr. A. Christie observes that the geognostical arrangement’* 
of the rocks of the Indian peninsula is every where simple, the 
same formation being sometimes continuous for several huudred 
miles. The principle rocks are granite, transition rocks, old sea 
sandstone, trap rocks, and, superior to all this, a ferraginous clay^ 
stone. 

Granite is by far the most abundant rock in the I\minsula 
of India. It stretches from Cape Comorin to beyond Nagpore 
and EUichpore, occupying a great part of the Carnatie, Mala¬ 
bar and Mysore, nearly the whole of the Nimm*s domiaions 
and a large part bf Berar. It is also found in Malwa, Bundel- 
cimd, in the Ueighboarhood of Delhi, and smne of the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas are composed of it ; all the 'eastern 
portion of the Southern Mahratta Doab from Supgura to the 
British frontier consists of granite, but west of that it only 
oceurs oOcaBionally. Upon a superficial examiruition the granite 
of India might be pronounced to have several distiiict structure 
blit they all may be referred to the Imminar. The locmina are 
often divided by natural seams ; these sbams becoming widened 
by the action of the account for the columnar and 

pther appearances of the granite. 

Granite is not generally employed in India as a build¬ 
ing stpne, it is used however for paving, and is hewn into 
hat\rlmills, two or four of which are a load for a bullock. 
Thfe are the primeval mills of Scripture, The Hindoo tem¬ 
ples \ at An agbondy ar built of granite. In one of the 
princilgle buiidiiigs is an extensive colonnade, the columns 



^ which arc iig'hb, with small pedestals and capitals and ap¬ 
proaching somewhat in their proportions to the Grecian. 
Some of the pillars are tastefully carved w'ith hewers. A few 
are in the form of eaiyatides-. They support immense slabs 
of granite, which are carved on their under surface, so as to 
form an ornamental roof. The largest of these slabs, which are 
ill the central part of the building are at least 30 feet long.’^ 
The natives of India have a w^ay of jiolishing-granite, which 
communicates to it a black colour. They polish all kinds of 
stones by a mixture of powdered corundums and melted lac. 
The mixture being allowed to cool the stone is polished by 
being sprinkled with water aaid rubbed with these oblong masses. 

The transition rocks occupy a large part of the Darwar 
and Ganara distriots and of the territory'of Goa, 

In the Southern Mahratta Comitiy many varieties of clay 
slate are met with. Its principal colour are grey blue, greenish 
red and white. Tile grey variety is the most common. It oc¬ 
curs at Kulhidghee, Darwar, Hoolgoor and Soonda.- 

Chlorite slate and talc slate have avride distribution; both are 
met %vitli throughout the whole of the central and southern 
parts of the Darwar district and in the western Gh^ts. 

Limestone occurs only in the north east part of The Darwar 
district, it is lussociated'with clay slates and grey waoke, with 
the latter at Kulladghee. ■ . - 

GneiBs occurs in large quantities at Dumnml and beds of it 
are met with at Nurgooud. 

Beds of quartz are found among all the other transition rocks 

in this district. _ . . 

Old red sandstone is one of the most extensive formations ui 
India. . In the Southern Mahratta Country it extends from 
G-udjandergbur to the north and nortli-east, as far as the 
Kisfcnah, some way into the Hyderabad country and from thence 
beyond Gokauk. It form.s the sammits of three insulated hills, 
tlrose of Noulgoond, iNurgoond and Chick Nurgoond. 

At Badamy, the bills, composed to their very bases of sand-, 
stone, have perfectly even summits, and a^e surrounded on all 
sides by vertical precipices. The hills have a height of F'o- 
bably 200 feet. The two. small forts of Badamy are built upon 
these sandstone hills. The only ascent to them is by means of 
steps cut in the solid rock, the passage to which is between im¬ 
mense walls of rock 200 feet high. __ 

Trap rocks occur extensively in differen,t parts of India. . In 
the Dwwar district they do not occur in great abimdance. In 
the neighbourhood of Belgaura the trap forms rounded hills. 
The most common rocks that occur in the trap formation are ft 
loose greenstone, basalt and amygdaloid. 



Fernigiiioiis claystoTiC;, the latente of Bucfianan, occurs iti 
great abandance in the Deecaa, in Myiisore, ia the district of 
Cmldapah and Orissa. It extends ail along the Western Coast 
from Port Victoria to the Southern extremity of the OPenin- 
8ula» It is met with in Ceylon and is almost the only rock of 
Malacca. In some places it contains numerous small nodules of 
clay iron stone, These are picked up by the natives and smelt¬ 
ed in a rude furnace blown by the baud bellovys, such as is used 
in Europe by the Gypsies. 

Immense deposits of a black alluvial clay are met with in 
various parts of India. It is denominated cotton ground, 
frpm the circumstance of that plant being always cultivated upon 
it. It is the regur soil of the ryuts. It Ibrms large plains 
througliout the whole of the Deccan ; some of them sufficiently 
extensive to bring to mind the descriptions given by travellers 
of the Pampas of South America, or the steppes of Eussia.^^ t>r. 
Ghristie considers the soil to have or iginated from the disinteg¬ 
ration of the trap rocks. 

Captain Newbold proceeded westerly across the Mahrsitta 
Country, following the right bank of the Gutpurba to the 
falls of Gokauk having the Kolapore territory to the right, 
pie does not consider regur to he the detritus of trap rocks, 
jiQT to have a fluviatile origin.^' Its appearance in the 
Ceded Districts watered by the Tumbuddra, Permaur aM 
Hogri rivers, none of which touch the trap formation, militates 
against the first, and the fact that it is seen coveidng vast flat, 
plains like seas, hundreds of miles from the banks of great 
rivers, is conclusive against the second, 

Gn the south bank of the Gutpurba are some low Kills 
running E. S. E. composed of breccia, and from these Kills 
to the Sitadoaga hills a plain covered with regur extends. 
The Kills at Badamy and Gujunderghur are composed of 
sandstone/ Beyond these hills through which the Gutpurba 
finds its way occurs the plain of Bagulcotta. It continues 
west to Knlladghi. At Bagulcotta a pale buff-coloured lime¬ 
stone occurs that might be applied to lithographic purposes. 
Talicotta is the most promising locality for lithographic lime¬ 
stone. About a mile from Knlladghi are slate quarries. They 
yield hones, roofing slates, slate pencils, and huge blocks for 
pillars of temples, Hindoo idols, See. 

At Hirasillaky five miles from Kullacl^hi are iron mines. The 
metal sells at from two to two and k half riipees the pukka 
mauud of forty-eight seers. Laud carriage is readily procur¬ 
able. * 

The report here describes the geological formation of the 
country between Kulladghi and the falls of Gokauk. 
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Gokauk and’ Gotabanghy hills form the eastern fknk of 

the Western Ghats and ran in a parallel irecUon. ® 

ei tom the ».t% . 

purba^emerges The ^ bottomland side of 

UilU?BW tWfS,*U Bppai-eSlj »l)0»t 350 jimls aWM., hut 

Se'te »t tl" P™“l>'“ 

from the velocity of the surface water of tins rapid, and drom 
Ihe grtl d—s ef the body , and it plunges heavily down 

right bank of the river is a small group of Hindoo temples, acai 
ca1;ed to Siva. Q^katik to the cantonment of aa%aum 

v.tca f JJf„“ ciurtoow h, #4dA.Up««r, 

nate bauds of red au 1 bv curvilinear spurs 

which » H iTile toS'iS e- of' b»1> 


feiS'S rr^Je' rthX? a««- 

'“pK.m the b.okt of Urn M«'PfH t».?“3VcS™»c”‘'‘S 

of twenty-three miles, the country is hilly and ^ 


result, of the decay ‘'^"8 j;. nass S- into sktes and 

The rocks composing the hills aie schi»ts passing mm 

®^tonth of Darwar to the Mysore ®Xln divS- 

Clmndergooty the face of AfSt 

sifted with a few smooth “noidal hil s 1 he sou ^ 

Invial, and is in „t, prevails with greenstone 

?;'■ '^rSie s™sro“S.s hriofty, «t 

Mysocc, B my g,f ftSsl’. 

TcrtioBl md JmO|t ho.^o J .chist. coouny. 

From Bunwassi ^ xv of Eteenstone accompanied by de- 
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jSS coloured iron pyrites are scattered tbronghont tine struc¬ 
ture of the schists, and cotton soil alternates on these strips with 
red clayey alluvial soil. 

Near Lackinaisir occurs a calcareous rock similar to the 
breccia di vcrde of Egypt which is susceptible of a high 
polish. Prom Gudduck east to the Ceded Districts the forma¬ 
tions consist of gneiss, hornblendes, slate and granite. The 
Knpptrt hills are principally composed of hornblende and,; ch]ori- 
tic schists and mica slate. 'I he beds of the Dhoni rivulet which 
rises in these hills contain gravel and sand in which gold dust 
is found, Associated with magnetic iron sand, inenaccanite iron 
ore, grains of platium, &c. Manganese is also found in consider¬ 
able quantities. Tippoo here.excavated pits for gun flints. 

The report concludes,with stating the geographical position 
and extent of the various rocks of the South Mahratta Country. 
It is mainly the same as that by Dr. Christie, already sum- 
xnarised. 


GEOLOGIC-AL EBPOBT ON THE BAGULKOT AND 
THE ADJOINING TALOOK3. 

The district described by Lieutenant Aytoun is included between 
the rivers Kistnah and Mulpurba on the northj south and east, 
and a line drawn through Guiguleh, Kulladgheo and Badamy 
on the west. Its outline is nearly triangular, the two rivers 
forming tlie sides and the line drawm through Kulladghee the 
base, its greatest length north aud south is 60 miles, aud its 
greatest breadth east and west 45. 

In the district are four sandstone ranges which bend in the 
direction of the dominant strike of all the rocks from W, N. W. 
to E. S. E. 

The ranges, extending 16 miles to the south of Kutteegeeree, 
are separated by valleys, in which limestone, and gchktose rocks 
are developed, in general covered with black cotton soil. 

The first sandstone range extends IVom Beelgee to Gulgiileh 
and rises to the height of lOO feet. The sandstone rests on 
grits and conglomerates and these last on granite. About three 
miles from Beelgee on the road to Gulguleh, trap makes its ap¬ 
pearance. 

The second sandstone range is about 180 feet high and is 
composed of sandstone and conglomerate. 

The third sandstone range is composed of a jasper cpnglo- 
mcrate and a qnartzose sandstone. The limestones in the 
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iKpmediate yicii^^itjr of ;th)[|) yaDg'e are iioapure, but become pUrer 
Bear the imirtb ^ « 

At Grudclupkeeree thdre oco^rs an uncopnnon variety’ of 
breccia coniposed of schists and limestones in a base of calc 
spar. 

■ In the valley of tive rocks are ^exkernmy 

confused* The report however proceeds to describe the^^r 
and meutions that at Alyoondee are some fine coloured marbles, 
coloured gj’een principally with chlorite, and iu the vicinity,a 
fipe-gramed litkogTaphic stone* 


THE BASIN OE THE MULPUllBA. 

LiEUTBNAN'r Ayioim in a second paper describes the basin 
of the Malpurba in Belgaum. He mentions that it is bounded 
on the west by the last ridge of the great, overlying trap 
fovmntion of the Deccan* On the north by the sandstone hills 
of the Gokauk belt, which here sends an offset to the south, 
loeetirig an , eleyated belt of schistose rocks ivliicji forms the 

eastern boundary. , , » . t, r a 

The river Mulpurha in its course to the north-east has loreea 
a passage through the sandhills near Pursguvh- , 

The trap range on the west is about 400 feet h^gh- Ihe 
rocks met with are the hypogeno schists principallyThey 
have all been subject to the disturbing and metamorphic eftiept 
of igneous agency, and trap and sienite are developed in many 

places through the basin. „ , t- i. j 

The report conclude with a description of the Kuppntgood 
hills or gold district. The nucleus of the hills in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood of Dumul is granite,^ The mam range 
is there about 1000 feet high, The gold is fpimd amongst 
the chlorite slate hills to the west of Dumul. , , 

The chlorite is highly quartzose and indurated. The deve¬ 
lopment of iron pyrites is exceedingly great, and it might be 
imagined that the small quantity of gold now found m the 
nullahs was derived from this source. Pepifcps of gold ot a 
pear shape have occasionally been found. The gold in Aus¬ 
tralia, when found in sipal! pieces, has sometimes this ap¬ 
pearance. 


rwi'c rTT'rnu. 



The province of Gutch is situated between the 22 ’ and 34* 
of north latitude and 68’ an4 70’ of east longitude. It con- 




tarns about 6,500 square miles independently of the Grand 
Ilnim which bounds it on the north. The province is hilly and 
rocky, with the exceptiono£ the southern coast which is a ''dead 
flat covered with a fine rich soil.^^ There are no constant stream®, 
the river coursea beiiig merely channels for conveying the pe¬ 
riodical floods to the seas. They contain at other times only 
detached pools. 

Mr. Grant divides the country into eight distinct formations —> 
1. Sienite and quartz rock. 2. Sandstone and clay with beds 
of coal. 8, Red saiidstune* 4. Upper secondary formatioii. 5. 
Nummulitfc limestone and marl. 6. Tertiary strata. 7. Allu¬ 
vial deposits. 8. Volcanic and trappean rocks. 

The only good example of sienite occurs at a hill called Calun- 
ja near the town of Nuggur in Parkur. Quartz rock is princi¬ 
pally developed near the town of Mhurr. 

Sandstone and clay occupies a considerable portion of the 
country as may be seen from the map that accompanies the re¬ 
port. The centre of the province is dotted with hills, the smaller 
of these are composed of a very feiruginous sandstone. Iron 
ore is principally extracted near the tovrn of Doodye. In ex¬ 
tracting the metal, "layers of very small pieces are disposed 
alternately with others of charcoal, in a rude open furnace, and 
exposed to the blast of two small bellows made of sheepskins. 
The metal, w^hen fused, falls into a hole at the bottom of the 
furnace, whence it is transferred to an enclosed furnace, and sub¬ 
jected to similar blasts, until brought to a white heat, wlien it is 
taken out and beaten into a bar. No flux of any kind is used/^ 

Coal is found in this formation and at Bhooj a stratum has 
been discovered eighteen inches thick. This bed was worked for 
some time, but the quality of coal extracted was bad. Near 
Seesaghud boring operations have been conducted but no coal 
was Ibuud. Near Mhurr occur beds of variegated marl and 
blue clay. iVom both of those alum is extracted. The manner 
in which the alum is prepared is simple. The earth in w^hich it 
is discovered is quarried and exposed in heaps to the sun and air 
for about five months, "during which it burns spontaneously. 
It; is next laid out in little beds similar to those of a field pre¬ 
pared for irrigation, and it is w atered by a small stream for ten 
or fifteen days, by which time the almninous matter accumulates 
into semicrystalline plates. This snhstance is boiled in water 
for about seven hours ; after which, a third, or one half, by 
weight, of potash is added, and it is ^^gain boiled for a few hours, 
according to the strength of the ley/ It is then poured into large 
open vessels, where, after settling for some time, it is washed, 
and the liquid drawn ofii leaving (an impure crystalline sediment. 
This is once mox'C boiled, and wbon it arrives at a proper state, 

I 
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wlii^ is learned by practice, it is poxired into large earthen ves 
sels with a small mouth, and sunk into the ground to prevent 
their breaking. Alter a time, the vessels arc dug out, broken to 
pieces, and a lump of pure alum extracted. Six.or eight measures 
hy weight of alum are produced from ten measures of the sub¬ 
stance from the irrigated beds, and four or five measures of 
potash. It is not so much esteemed in the Bombay market as 
that brought from China, on account of its yellow tinge.” 

The red sandstone formation occurs to the south of the coal 
series, and is separated from it by a low range of hills about 
six miles broad, composed of basaltic rocks and porphyry; associ¬ 
ated with the red sandstone are beds of clay. One of these beds 
is aluminous and has been burning spontaneously for a long 
time. This bed has never been worked. 

The most characteristic fossils found in the “ upper secondary 
formation,” which occupies hollows in the sandstone and coal 
formation, are ammonites.! Eleven species have been collected. 

Nuinmnlitic limestone and marl extends from Luckput to a 
plain between the villages of Wage-ke-Pudda and Myeraio-, 
about 30 miles to the southward The stone has the appear- 
ance of chalk and the surface soil is composed entoely of small 
fossils lying loose, called Luckput sixpences. The most cha- 
ractcristic fossils fxvo nunitiiulit6Sy fascicolitosj galeritcSj, 

clypeasters and spatangi. ^ ^ n .1 

By the tertiary strata o.f Cutch is meant all that portion 
of the province that contains fossils of the tertiary period. They 
consist chiefly of a hard argillaceous gnt covered by beds of 
pebbles or conglomerate. The principal deposit of fossil shells 
is at the village of Soomrow. The tertiary beds reach, in 
one place, to the town of Mhurr, a distance of 30 miles from 
the Sea, and extend in a belt of a third of that breadth 
throughout the whole southern coast of the province. The 
alluvial deposits consist entirely of detritus washed from the 
hills, or of land recovered from the sea by the blowing up of 
sand. At Mandavee, an old ruin formerly the quay is now 
about three miles inland, and even now a considerable space com¬ 
posed of loose sand intervenes between the town and the sea. 
This space is continually increasing. “The same operation xs 
in progress at places separated from the mam waters of the gulf 

by small creeks. . -i .. ., 

Some of these inlets penetrate six or seven miles from the 

coast through a tract covered for miles m extent with shrubs. 
At low water these plants are exposed to their roots; but at 
hiah tides merely their upper branches are visible, so that the 
boats sail through a marine forest, the sails and yards frequently 
brnslung against the boughs of the trees.” 
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„ ,-j4e district composed of yolcanic and troppean rocks is one of 
tlie principal features of the geology of Cuteh. The priacipal 
mass of igneous rocks lies towards the southern dcpartiuent of 
the province and forms a group of bills called the Doura range. 
The northern parts of the_ “range have, for the greater part, a 
flatj smooth ontline j hut iu the interior of the group are many 
clusters of smally conical hills, arranged round a circular space 
enclosing a kind of hollow.” Of the detached hills pf volcanic 
origin, the principal is called the Denodur. It is sitnnteci near 
the shores of the fiium and is the largest and highest hill in the 
couutr)^ nin irregular crater which is, still visible leaves uo 
doubt uf its igneous origin. 

The report contains other examples of the elevatory effects of 
volcanic action and mentions some igneous outhursts of apparent¬ 
ly a very recent period at Wage-ke-Pudda arid in the neighbour, 
hood of Mhurr. The first; view of that at Wage-ke*Pudda is 
very striking. It includes a space of about two square miles 
“ blown out into a fiat basin, the sides being broken into fis- 
surea with craters, ravines, and hollows ; and the interior, or 
bed of the basin, interspersed with hillocks and cones of every 
■fariety of colour, black, red, yolloWj and white, and with patches 
of cinders, similar to the refuse of a furnace.” The whole looks 
as fresh as if the igneous agents were still in operation. 

The paper concludes with a description of the Runn, which 
Gupt. Grant considers to have been once covered with salt water. 

To the rqrort is ai>pendcd a sy stematic list of orgauio rernaiiis! 



HOSHUKGABAD AND NAGPOQR. 

This paper is merely a summary, it was written by Lieutenant 
John Piiruis in 1829 . 

The Ihrmations. between Nagpoor arrij Iloshungahad “are 
ftoPPOtin-, primitive, transition, and secondary, an,i much inter¬ 
sected by veins of greenstone and trap.” 

The formations may he divided into five principal divisions. 

The first division includes “the tract of country lying between 
Nagpoor and Baitool tp the south bank of the Afaehna river. 

_Aif_ unvaried formation of trap occurs during the whole of 
this distance, and the lace of the country is covered with round 
waken boulders.” ' 

The second division Gompi kcs the .space within the Southern 
and Northern Ghdts in the h'lachna. On the north hank of the 
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mim trap’’no longer appears; it is followed by strata of 


qiiarte and mica scdiist,. 

; The third division includes the country between the Machna 
river and the millaj one and a half luilei^ south of Koeslah. Here 
all traeos of granite are lost and sandstone becomes generah 
The sandstone extends to Koeslah. About four miles from the 
Machna and three .miles from the Bhora Nuddee seams of coal 
are displayecb .! 

The fourth division comprises the low range of hills between 
Keeslah and Putroda, Thesp hills form a part gf the great 
range of Mahadeo hills. Kunkui-S; and a mica schist forma¬ 
tion occur in this divisioii. 

The fifth diyisioii extends from Putroda to the Nerbtidda at 
HosluingabacL After passing throiigb the hills a rich field of 
cultivation opens to view^ and the rocks are lost under the deep 
alluvial soil of the valley of the Nerbudda. Ihe report closes 
with a Hat of specimens collected in the several districts. 


PERIM ISLAND. 


V ^ 

P.ERTM island is situated in the Gulf of Cambay nearly opposite 
the estuary of the Nerbudcla river. It is separated from the 
coast of Guzerat by a channel about 75 fathoms deep and 500 
yards in width. The island^ which is surrounded by an extensive 
rock reef steep on all sides but tlie souths is three miles in cir¬ 
cumference. The highest point of the island is not above 60 
feet above the level of the sea. The ^'Perini light’Ms about 
102 feet above water mark. The island is composed of 
tertiary strata; the south south east end terniinates in a cliff 
which exposes horizontal beds of puddingstoue separated by a 
sandy clay 

In an experimental boring at the town of Gogah, of the 369 
feet gone through, the uppermost 74 consisted pf sand and gravel, 

11 feet, stiff black clay ; 6 feet, sand and clay; 10 feet, soft sand¬ 
stone alternating with thin seams of cliflerent coloured clays; 
sand and gravel 13 feet, and, Ipwermost, a very hard siliceous 
sandstone 9 feet thick. The inferior portion of the section is 
composed of a great bed of dark clay, which has been penetrated 
do^va to 246 feet, contaiaing pyrites and broken shells.^^ The 
fossils that have been discovered Periiri are a species of diuo- 
theriiim, giraffe, and boamatherii]i[n, besides other forms wliich 
prove that the clay conglomerates of the gulf of Cambay contain 
in them thp remains of a very e^ensive and varied ffiuna. Tire 
fossils mentioned are described 4 lengili in the report. 
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Tiirs paper was written ia 1815 by Mr. John Copland of the 
Bombay Medical Establisliment. The mines are in the wild ¬ 
est part of the jungle and no human habitations are within seven 
mileSj on account of the tigers with which the country abounds* 
The minersf rebide at Neemoodra, where alone the stones are 
burnt. The mines are shafts workifig perpendicularly d^^wIl- 
ward, about four feet wide and some 50 feet in depth. The soil is 
gravelly anjj consists chiefly of quartz sahd reddened by iron 
and a little clay. The cornelian npdules weigh from a fe\v 
ounces to two or even three pounds, and are scattered in the 
greatest abundance. Their colour is blackish olive, others 
somewhat lighter and others lighter still. A native informed 
Mr. Copland that the first would be black when burnt, the 
second red and the third white. The stones after they are 
collected are brought to the village of Isfeeraoodra every 
evening, spread on the ground, exposed to the sun and turned 
every fifteenth day until the time of burning, which is only once a 
year, one month before the commencement of the monsoon. 
They are then put into round earthen pots about 14 inches in 
diameter the bottoms of which having been taken out, and 
the pots inverted (mouth downward), the pieces taken from the 
bottoms are put inside, and placed over the mouths to prevent 
the stones falling out; in this state the pots are placed side by 
side in a trench of indefinite length, but of which the depth 
and breadth are about two feet, having a layer of five or six 
inches of dry goaVs dung below, and the same above the pots. 
This is set on fire about eight ofelock in the evening, all the 
fuel is consumed before day bi^ak, when the pots are removed 
from the trench to the open air for tlie stones to cool, which 
requires about three hours; after this they are taken out of the 
pots, piled into heaps and chipped, as when taken from the 
mines, to discover their quality, and are finally thrown into a 
pit, where they remain till called for (more to be out of the 
way of thieves than as constituting any part of the operation.) 
From Neemoodra the cornelians are carried to Cambay by the 
merchants who come from tfience, where they are out, and 
formed into the beautiful and much sought after ornaments 
peculiar to the place.^^ I 


GEOLOGY OF 

The notes were written 
between Kiirrachee and S^ikl 
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The liarboui of Kvirrachee is protected by two rocky i^ets 
aad Minora Point. Minora Point is connected with the Hala 
range, which exhibit in descending order conglomerate, clay 
and sandstone, upper bone, bed, sandstone fossils, lower bone, 
bed, coarse areuaceo-calcareous rock with spatangi; pale arena¬ 
ceous limeetone with hipponyces, nummulites and chavoidae, 
nuinmulitic limestone and black slates. _ 

At. present no river discharges itself into the harbour at 
Kurrachee, but there is every reason to think that at one time 
a branch of the Indus discharged itself there. The sea hreene is 
continually drifting dry sand into the harbour and filling it np, 
and on the land side the harbour is gradually filling up from the 
quantity of detritus carried into it by evmy flood of raim 

At Munga Peer, which is a basin enclosed by hills, there are 
two hot springs. Tlie springs are about half a mile 
water is sweet. The northernmost is 134' Fahr. theotheris 
99". At Luckee hot springs again occur, in one of these the 
water is highly mineral, and contains sulphur combined with 
calcareous matter and some salt. A dense scum is constantly 
rising to the surface of the pond over the spring and some 
Sindees, constantly in attendance, skim it off, and take it away 
in order to obtain the sulphur that it contam^ Ihe water 
from tliis spring has a great reputation amongst the natives as a 
remedy in cutaneous diseases. Near the spring in a perpendi¬ 
cular face of rock is a hole about three inches m diameter. 
Some years since an inflammable gas issued from this, it be¬ 
came ignited and was known by the Sindees under the name ol 
Puri-ka-Chiragh or the Peris Lamp. . .i, i 

NearPeethat the centre of the Hala range is another hot 
spring The water smells of sulphuretted hydrogen. On the 
ik bank of the Gauj fossil bones were discovered m vast 
abundance. They were crocodilian. 


THE BELOCHISTAN HILLS. 

The hill country, the subject of this paper by CaptaimVicary, 
extends from Shahpoor on the western side to Goojeroo 
on the east a distance of 90 iniles, and from the sandstone ridge 
bordering the desert to the Murray Hills in a northerly direc 

tion about 50 miles. n ^r n • 

The strike and direction of the raifges and of the valleys is 

nearly east and west and the mean dip southerly. . 

From the low sandstone range bordering the desert to the 
Murray Hills there are seven parallel ranges of mountains. 
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the aeeo^id sarvtlstono range which extends to an unknown 
distance in an easterly direction the Jvdlock, Gundava and 
other passes are situated. The lower ranges of mountains near¬ 
est the Murray Hills and parallel with it are formed of a num- 
mulitie limestone. The Murray hills rise to about 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. They present a precipitous escarp¬ 
ment to the southward and the stratification is nearly horizontal. 
The report closes with a description of tlie fossils from the ’itim- 
jaaHtic limestone of Beloochistan. It is followed by a notice 
by Dr. Fleming of the Geology of the Sooliman range. 


THE GEOLOGY OF SINDE. 

Theke are two papers on the geology of this province, one is bv 
Mr, H. B. E. Prere and the second by Mr. H. J, Carter. The 
first is merely a letter addressed to Colonel Sykes announcing 
the despatch of certain tertiary fossils, chiefly bones of mammalia 
from the hills south west of the Munebar lake, and the other is 
more particularly on the larger forms of fossilised foraminifera 
in Sinde. 

The description of the foraminifera p-asses froth thesim¬ 
ple nautiloid ft>rm of Operculina, in which the spire and 
septa are all visible exteriorly, to Assilina, where they are more 
or less obscured in the centre; thence to Nummulina where there 
is an addition of compressed chambers on each side the een- 
tral plane, expanding above and below into the globular form of 
H. obtusa; and elongating in Alveolina. Returning to the sub¬ 
genus of Nxtmmmlina, which presents the 'reticulated structure' 
above and below the central plane, we pass on to OrAifofrfrs, 
where the characteristic spiro-eentral plane of the nauti- 
loid foima of Foraminifera is beginning to disappear, and then to 
Orbitolitea, where it is entirely lost; ending with Cyclolma, 
tvhich bears the same relation, in the simplicity of its structure 

Orbitolites, that Opercutina hwxa to it.” 

Plates accompany the report. 


GEOLOGY OP THE SOUTH EAST COAST OF ARABIA. 

The information eontinues in tliia Memoir by Mr. H. Carter 
was compiled chiefly from information obtained by Captain 
Sanders and Lieutenant Grieve. 
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The report; althongh it only motitions ;fche east coast of 

Arabia COitimewces at the straits of the Persian gnlf, from thence 
proceeds' to .Ras el llafh then followa the.south eastern coast 
and its islands to the straits of Bab-eh Mandeb, and Crossing* ovCr 
to Berbera pni’SuevS the Afrioan coas:t as far as Socotra. Ihe 
report cotnnvences with a geographical dekn'iption of the Coast. 

The mount form the ’promontoiy of Ras Massan- 

dani'wn the western side of the Persian gulf sixddeniy rise from 
four hundred feety the height of a sm^lU island called Massandani, 
to tw^o and three thousaudy and as they progress south eastward to 
sfk thousand feet abore the level ot the sea. ^Ibey are this height 
at Maskat where they are called the JihalPallah. They terminate 
at the Devirs Gap/' and are there 6238 feet high. Between the 
mountains and tlic coast is a plain callecl Batana, which extends 
to within Id miles of Maskat. Froitr the southern boundary of 
the DeviBs Gap, tlie outlet of the great valley that ramifies tip 
among the mountains of Oman, a group of mountains extends 

towards Ras el Had. i i 

Tlio eaBterii extremity of Arabia la truncated and presents a 
coaet facing due east of about 30 miles in extent, with a sea 
cliff about lOO feet above the level of the sea. _ . 

The sea-cliff ceases after the eastern extremity ,j,s turned and 

the laud sinks to the level of the sea. . . , 

: “ After Masira, the mainland begins to rise again,, and 
a sea-cliff first commences at a Cape called Has Kabret in 
lO’ 57-N. lat. and 57" 48.' E. long; The land, however, 
on the western si do of the bay, called Ghobat Hasish wd\ich 
is . a little to the north of Ras Kabret, is 80 feet above the 
sea, and goes on increasing in height, until it attains an alti¬ 
tude of480 feet at Ras Markas, ivhich is close to Ras J azirah. 
On account of the coast here running north and south for 100 
miles, and therefore obliquely to its general direction, which is 
NE. and SW., we not only see that the land rises towards the 
SW',, but that it rises also towards the south. ' 

Eom Ras .Taziruh, where tlie cliff, from its might and wlnte- 
uess very much resembles that of the sontlveast of England 
betvveeu the North Foreland and Beachy Head, coast 

o-raduallV increases in elevation to 800 feet which is its height 
about the centre of Curiyah Muriyah Bay ; hut as We approach 
the south-western horn of this hay, its outline and horizontalyty 
hccome disturbed, and suddenly it attains an eleirntum of 4,000 
feet, which it preserves, more or less, on to the Yaffai inoantains, 

at the Straits of .Bab el Mandeb. ' , - • . • 

Onnosite Cnriyah Muriyah Bay are five small islands, which, iii 
point' of size, are hardly more than the tops of so many rnoun- 
tains ; they are about twenty miles oil shoves and the largest and 



Tiigliest, which is Hallaniyah, has a point 1^645 feet above the 
level of the sea. There are also two or three still smaller^ much 
further on towards Aden^ viz. opposite Hisn Ghorab, about 
sixty miles south-west of Makalla, These are all the islands on 
this coast. 

The chief features of the land between Curiyah Muriyah Bay 
and the Straits of Bab el Mandeb are/that here and there it is 
more or less tabular in its outlines; here aYul there more oj less 
broken into mountainous peaks; liere and there more or less 
interrupted by ravines; five times by great valleys; and once \in 
the Bay of El Kammar) by a tract of low land forty to fifty 
miles in breadth, which, running SW. and NE. between the 
mountainous ridges of which this elevated coast is composed^ 
thus separates them longitudinally as far as the eye can reach. 

Throughout, the high land is more or less scarped upon the 
sea or the maritime plain, and the latter seldom more than ten 
miles in breadth. Its colour is for the most part white, particu¬ 
larly where it is weatherworn, but here and there black or 
brown, where it is confronted by, or mixed with, rocks of an 
igneous origin,^^ 

With regard to the geology of the south east coast of Arabia 
the first thing that strikes the enquirer is the continuity of 
the limestone formation, which extends a distance of 1125 miles, 
i he next point of interest is the eruption by elevation and out¬ 
pouring of igneous rocks along the great line of fracture that 
forms the coast, and lastly the elevation of the land from 4000 to 
6000 feet above the level of the sea that half brought to light 
other formations lying beneath the white limestones. 

rhe igneous rocks comprise all the principal kinds and most 
of the varieties, by far the greater part of them are hypogene, the 
rest volcanic. The presence of gaeissic strata in the granite at 
Marbat shows that some of this rock is at least secondary; and 
being mixed up with limestone iu the same neighbourhood, iden¬ 
tical, but for the changes which such formations undergo when 
similarly situated, with some of the white limestone series above, 
further shows that there is granite here, which may be of still 
later date even than that enveloping the gneiss.^^ The gneiss 
itself was not seen by Mr. Carter in situ. 

On the north eastern part of the coast dioritic and euphotide 
rocks prevail. These at Masira and Has Jibsh envelope jaspi- 
deous strata. At Maskat, Masira, Marhat, and perhaps Makalla, 
jaspideous strata are overlain by nummulitic strata, but are 
never covered by granite or dioritic rocks. 

On the south eastern part of the coast there occurs a chain of vol¬ 
canic rents up to and including Aden, these extend through every- 



tking and from them extends an issue of black basalt and other 

VGlcanie rocks winch cover in different places the maritime plaW, / 
Throughout the, coast the original loealitics of the crup. 
tion of igneoxis rocks appear to have been, the prineiiial ones 
of the subseqaent eruptions' and outpoHrings, with the excep*, 
tion of the volcanic rocks, which have come to, the earth's 
surface, where the older igneous rocks do not appear. ^ ' 

The igneous formation Mr. Carter considers to admit of three 
groupsIst, The strata of which the highest scarps are composed. 
ind. The mummuUtic or compact littoral deposit on the t-horeg 
especially of Pofar. 3rd. Thq nriliolitic or loose littoral deposit 
aiid 4th, the, recent littoral deposit. 

The first group admits of three divisions. The first or upper-,, 
most includes the white limestone series, which extends from the' 
summit of the table land to the commencement Of ti»^: coloured 
argillaceous strata. It consists of white calcareqiis strata of 
different degrees of hardness and fineness, and is more shelly 
above then below, and throughout is more or less charged with 
thin foraminifera. In some parts Hints are imbedded. To- 
wards the summit Cyclolina and Alveolina abound, with hi- 
valves and upivalves; Mr. Carter regrets that he cannot 
state more of the middle part of those .strat|.^ The, lower 
most are more or less, magnesian and in some parte rlolotpitic. 

The second division' comprises the coloured argillaceous se- , 
riesj estimated at 300 feet at Marbat, 175 ICet at Has, b^ar 
and 1,000 feet at ,Ras Fartak. It consiste of red, blue, green 
and yellow argillaceous strata, sandy shales, and impure lime- , 
stone in whioh a red eoloixr is predominant. It contains '‘in 
addition, to OrM/o/mo, throughout, but most numerous in the 
low’cr part, species of Echinodermata, I'OMvdiwn, Pecfew, 
ioma, Exogyra, Ostrea, and Ammonites, probably all of the Crc- 
taceous Period.” 

Tile third and last division of this group is the micaceous 
sandstone of which Mr. Carter saw so little that he can Ohly^ 
state that it is of great thickness, and though laminated in some' 

places is for the most part massive throughout. 

At Marbat it k usually of a “ferrugmous yellow ochreous 
colour” and at Eaa Sejar its upper part, the only part exposed, 
is of a light greenish blue oolour, veined here and there With white 

nnmmulitie serie.s is seen best at Maskat, on the Hand 
of Masim between'Marbat and Eas Eesat and at M.akalla. i-it 
Maskat and Masha, it reste on dioriticn-ocks and euphodite, at 
Marbat and Masha on the same kind of rocks with granite, pre- 
aentin.o- at all these places gypsums', and between Marbat and 

Resat on compact Uraestone without gypsum. 

2 N 





Afc Maskat and Masira it consists above of a yollowiah conxpacfc 
Ufnestone, pregnant with Bmall foraminifera, below this' shells 
aboiiud and below this corals^ then arenaceous limestone/pure 
: stod and conglom^^ 

As anoduu' part of Masira^ on the islaiid of Hammar el Nafur 
and at Bas Kariat it rests Oil clays. 

, Between Marbat and Has Bosat it consists of compact shelly 
lirixestonei with coralliue limestone below followed by limsstonV 
conglomerate. . 

Afn Carter was unable to defcOct Alveolina in these deposits. 

The third group is chiefly characterised by its loose structure. 
It is not only met with on this coast but extends to the peniasu- 
hu* of Katty war. 

From the foregoing data Mr. Carter tabulates the aqueous 
strata at Maskat and on the south east coast of Arabia. 


StiMMARY OP THE GEOLOGY OP INDIA. 

. summary xvas written by Mr. Carter in 1853, and is 

reprinted from the Journal of the. Royal Asiatic Society, It 
professes to give a short summary of all the principal facts and 
i oonolusions at which an attentive study of the observations of 
others, and his own experience have enabled him to arrive. 

The portion of India summarised in this paper is comprised 
within the Ganges and Jumna on the N. E. the Indus and 8utlej 
on Ibe N. W. the Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea respectively on 
the E. and W., and Cape Comorin on the S.; cutting off, how¬ 
ever, that angular poition which is N. E, of a line extending 
from Delhi to Ferozepore, as this would entail a descriptioix of 
the Geologj’'of the Sub-Himalayan range.^”^ 

Within this tract are representatives of all the Geological 
series of Europe from the Oolitic period down to the pi'esent 
time, with metamorphic strata and plutonic and volcanic rocks 
in abimdance. 

The Oolitic deposits are the most interestinig. They contain the 
coal beds of India iron ore, and a very fair lithographic limestone. 
In their metamorphic state they appear to alford the white mar¬ 
ble of India, xvhicli together with the red coloured sandstone 
another part of the series, form the Taj Mahal at Agra and the 
sandstone, the material of all the principal buildings of the tow ns 
on the Jumna, from Mirzapore to Delhi. 

At Ajmeer aiul elsewiiere the same sandstone, apparently 
metamorphosed, yields lead and copper ; copper is found in the 
shales also of this series; serpentine in Behar; steatite (potstone) in 



many places V magpesite near Jubbulpore, &e. and the jres^^arches 
of Captain Prankliu and Jacquenoont in Bimdelkimd, ami 
Voy^ey in Sodfeii^^m India wo seem to show that the origirval 
< 30 Tvglomei’ate, if not the real bed of tho diamond., invari« 

ably accompanies the; Ooliti^^ series ; wMlo the'late discovenea 
of thfe Rev* Messrs. Hislop and Hunter in the neigtibourhood 
of Nagpore have showja that these deposits abomid in by far 
the mos t interest! ng fossils that the in terior of In dia has 
yet afforded, 

Tlio so-called cornelian mines^ again, at Eattanpore, about 
forty-two miles inland from the mouth of the Norbudda, would 
appear to he in an old beach/chiefly formed of rounded flints 
from amygdaloidal rooka/^ 

The report here goes on to eiminerath the different formations 
with the districts in whieh they occur. 

The sedimentary and igneous rocks of India may be thus 
tabularised • 



TABLE OF THE IGNEOFS bEDIlMENTAIlY BOCKS OF IKDIA. 

.. I^pceits xiow taldng place. - 

Mxmne. ^ Sands, Siiells, and GGiigiomCTate& Upper Blue Clay. Kun- 
^ kur{Trafertia.) 

Fnsk-mLtetj Eegiir. Ennkiir. 


ErcEST. 

1 xir. 

I Posi-^rocs?JBs 


Sl 




’fEETlAEY, .. H 


XL 

PUOCEITE, 


MiOCB2?B, 


SECOKBAKY, 


YU. 

,Eocene, 

f 

Cretaceous, 


V, 


Marim^ —| S^i-consolidated or loose calcareoiis or siliceous Sa^^s, 
( Cnts, SLellR, and Conglomerates. / 

Fre^rvsaftr^ Kiver Cbi^lonierates. Old Kunktn. 

^ Solid, coarse, shelly Xiiniestoiie. Gfster bed^ Cflcareons, 
... < argil^eons, quartzose dr sandy Congiomerates, Lower 
J I BiueCky. Oseiferoos Gongtomeraie. 

I XX. 

^Freslir^aler, Iiitertrappean LacusMne Fonnatioii. 


Trappesn Efiusions, 2nd Senes. 


Nnmmulitite Beds smd White Marl, 
f ‘White Limestone, Arabia and Sinde 1 (1,400 feet ?) 

Marim A ^PP^r Greensand and Gault (Albien, B’Orbigny), Trichi- 
’ " I iiojK)ly and Terdachelhnn. 

I Lower Greensand (Neocomien, D’Orbigny) PondicheiTy. 

'' Dianond Conglomerate ? 

Punna Sandstone. .....j (Trappeaa Efiuslong I) 


OoLiTio. .. Fre^waieTy 


PRIMABY, 


lY. 

f CAMBElAlf AJTD 
. j Silurian 
( (M’Clellahd.) 

n. 

AIetamorphto Strata.. 


VIII. 

Trappean ISfiltBions, latSeriet;. 


Ci' 


( Shales. 


I Fre^-watet' ? ...... 4 Limestone, 

f Coal, 
j Ciii^ , 

[ Pondicherry. 


y Eruption of Felapathic and 
Hombleiidic £o<^ 


ni. 


Kattra Shales, ...^ f Coal. 

--ISSc 

' :Tara Sandstone. (Did Red ? M*<!J|ellaiid.) 

/ *rransitiou Gneiss, with xmeaceous €tnd hornblende ScHs- 
} tose Beds. 

1 KeW'CT day Slate, with quarfezose and steatitic Sandstone 
h Beds. _ 

• •.•-v-**----- .....1............... j Elation of Eelspatbic Rocks. 

Gneiss, Mica Schiste. Hombleiide Schiste. 01ay*sikte. 1. 

Granular Limestone. Pr imi tive Plntcmdc Rocks. 





















The feport contains a diagrath in explanation of the table.-, ■■ 
The theory of the {geological f’oriinatioii df India is the follow¬ 
ing , . 

“1st. That the Oolitic herjes, which appears to contain the 
coal heels of India, was deposited by rivers flowing from the north. 
3nd. That the marine beds of this series (indicateil by their 

shelly nature), at the southern extremity of ludia, and in Cutch, 
seem to point to the outskirts of this delta, or the margin of 
pure salt water during this period. . 

^rd. That this delta, viz. the greater , part of India, was rais¬ 
ed aboi'e the level of the sea before the Cretaceous and Nninniii- 
litic Periods comraencod, while its eastern and western borders, 
extending to the Himalayas on one side, and iiri the direction 
of Siude and BelOocliistan on the other, still remained under 
water, 

4th. That the deposits of the Cretaceous and Numraulitic 
Periods, wliieh now form part of the subranges of the Himalaya 
inountains, and the Hala range of Sinde, &c. were formed and 
raised ahove the level of the sea, leaving a gulf on each side, one 
in the present course of the Ganges, and the other in the course 
of the Indus rivers. I - i 

5th. That the Miocene and Pliocene deposits.Wcre formed 
in these gulfs, and were also raised above the level of the sea, 
causing the latter to retreat almost to its present; margin. 

6th, That the alluvia of the Ganges and Indus were de¬ 
posited. .. .. 

With reference to the advent of the trappean effusions, it 
would seem-—if the coal formation resting on ' secondary trap’ , 
in the Rajroahal hills should hereafter prove to be a part of the 
Oolitic deposits, as Hr. M’Clelland supposes, and also to have 
been deposit on this trap,—that the Trappean Period extended , 
from the deposit of the Oolitic series down to the breaking up 
of the Miocene and Pliocene deposits, inclusively. 

The diamond conglomerate would, then, have been, formed 
after the commencement of the trappean efl'usions ; as it rests 
upon the Oolitic series the deposits of the Intevtrappean Laeus- 
trine formation seem to indicate a long interval of volcanic cessa¬ 
tion previous to the outpouring of the basalt, which overlies 
them in the great trapp.:-aii district.” 

With regard to tlie coal of the Oolitic per iod Mr, Carter ^quotes 
the opinions of Mr Ritchie to shew that it will beat the Itnglish 
coal of the carboniferous period out of the market. Mr. Ritchie 
states " I cUltsider that it will be a valuable coal for steam 
purposes. At ifhe mint, and also at this company’s workshops 
in Calotttta, it hha been converted into coke nearly equal to that 
from Englafed, and coating considerably leas.” 
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The ^umjaiaty cotjciucles with a list of authorities froni which 
the inforhiatiou oontaiBed in it has been derived^ 


POLICE IN BENGAL. 
Blue Book^ dated 20/A My, 1857. 


On 14Ui May, 1857, the Government of India submit to the 
Court of Directors their views on the reform qf the PoHoe. 
They are of opinion that each Lieutenant Governorshi)) should he 
treated' on its own merits, and that reform is most urgently 
xieeded in the Lower Provinces. They therefore confine their 
views to the Lieutenant Governorship pf Bengal. Ihey are uhani- 
jupusly of opinion that the appointment of one Police Commis¬ 
sioner for the W'hole of the Lower Provinces is riot expedient, 
and that the Commissioners should exercise authority over the 
Police as well as other branches of the Exeeutiye, Mr. Peacock 
alone is of opinion that the Be venue Commissioners are uU- 
neGessarjv and therefore proposes to abolivsh seven out of eight 
Commissioiierships, and to appoint two or three Divisional 
Commissiohers of Police. They consider also that a moveahlc 
corps of Military Police should be attached to each division, 
usjually employed in station and escort duties, and ready to 
assist the civil police in case of need. They agree in the pro¬ 
posal to increase tlie pay of the Police, are unauimbus as to tHe 
uecesrity of increasiug the number of Deputy Magistrates, and 
submit the papers to the Court before taking any further 
■steps. 

On 28th April, 1854 the Governor of Bengal gjubmits to the 
Govemniont of India his views on the Police. The first error 
has been the separation of the offices of Magistrate and Collec¬ 
tor, which has left one class of officers, the Collectors, of mature 
standing’, highly paid and with very little work, and another 
class, the Magistrates^, inadequately 2 )aid, with very heavy work, 
and without sufficient experience. Those who are acquainted with 
the details of the system are aware that some explanation may 
bi(3j given of what appears, to many, a total want of all training 
throughout its diflerent branches. But when people^ not ac- 
quaitited with the details, are told that a young civil officer, after 
being for some time an Assistant, when he is nothing in particu¬ 
lar, is made a Magistrate; that after a few years, quitting the 
Magistracy for the revenue branch, lie becomes a Collector; that 
after a few more years his next step of promotion takes him 
from revenue duties, and makes him a Judge; tha^t if he be a 




man oi anuny ne \yui prouauij, jj uj-h « « ungwoii.j/, .M^yed to 
the oflicie of Gorftmisjsidner of Revenue ; and that the litime &bi|ity 
will, in alli prohabilityj next promote him from a' Revenue Cdm- 
inissionership back to tRe judicial bench in the Sudrler Goiirfc',^ 
vvhen people hear that a civil ofFicer thus oscillates through his 
whole career between execHtivo and judicial duties, and that each 
step he gaihs is one which does not teivd to tit hini for the step 
that .tollows after-^when people hear all this. What wonder can 
there be that the adihinistrative system is condemned off-hand 
atid tliat all the evidence given in explanation before Gommittee,s 
of Parliament, and then buried, deep in folio blue boobs, wholly 
fails to remove the illrimpi'es.sion that lias been produced 
His iWrdship considers that the true theory of government in 
India is the entire subjection of every executive officer in a disr- 
trict to a Commissioner at its head. ^'Even as regards judicial 
officers. His Lordship fi inclined to think that a great advan¬ 
tage is gained by placing them in all matters of an executive na¬ 
ture, diieGtly under the Cummissionor, just as the Sudder Goni't 
in its ' executive capacity is subordinate to the local Goyernmeiit 
and by leaving them independent only as regards their judicial 
decisions.” Applying this view his Lordship yvould ecpialize the 
salaries of the chief eSecutive and chief judicial officer of every 
district, thus placing in each one Collector-Magistrate with con¬ 
trol over the whole executive, and one Judge. ‘‘ In every distvict 
there would be one or more coveno,nted Assistants (including* 
Joint Magistrates and Deputy Collectors) who would be at tlio 
disposal of the executive chiefj but available for employment un . 
der the Judge for some portion, say two days of the week, either 
as A.ssessors, or Assistant Judges, in the trial of cases before a full 
mofussil bench, or in the trial of small original suits, within tlie 
jurisdiction of a Moonsiff. The Assistants would tlius gain expe¬ 
rience in every department both judicial and executive; they 
would rise as they became qualified to tlie superior grade eciuiva. 
lent to that of Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector ; and at 
the end of ten or twelve years’ apprenticeship, they would be eli¬ 
gible for independent an'd responsible employment as either judi¬ 
cial or executive i bead of a cUstvict.” There would then be no 
further shifting from office to office, the best executive officer 
being usually appointed Commissioner, and the best judicial 
officer promoted to the Sudder. The standard of pay should be 
that of the Collector-Magistrate in the North-vvest. The present 
establishment is as follows - 
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26 

Ma^isbttU'S a^d i>lleotoi\v, 

23 Oolloctors, ... ... 

8 poHoc-iori?, ... 

3 Magistote, ; ' 

25 Magfefcratev*?^ ... ' 

4 J^pird^MngufcratDS and Deputy Collecstoni, 
4 Joi^it MagiMt,nite.ii and I)(:^puty Collectors, 

Magistrates and Deputy Collectora, 

im 


Sl 


at E... 8a,()00 Eg. 7,80,000 


28,000 

28.00 

18,000 

28,000 

10,800 

18,000 

12,000 

8,4(X) 


84,000 
5,29,000 
64,000 
28,000 
2,70,000 
72,000 
48,000 
92,400 

;■ , t \ ■ .■■ ■ 

Ils. 19,57,400 


The future eataWisbnieat weuld 
Jto Judges, 

30 61.rates and OplleetQre, 

gJoint Magistrates and Deputy Collectnra, 
Jpuit Magistrates and Deputy Collectors, 


27,0(00 

27,000 

12,000 

8,^100 


7,02.000 

8,10,000 

2,64,000 

1,76,400 

19,5»,4(00 


6,000 


■Vyfth, a special allowance of Ks. 3,000 a year for the Judge, 
azid the Magistrate and Collector of the 24-Pergunnalia, 
on account of the expenco of a residence at the Presidency, 

... T 1 1 ► , ^ 19,58,400 

il ls uardsinp explains the efFoot of this measure ou the pros- 
peots ot the service^ and observes, that every man raised to high 
oftice will have had about seven years independent exccutiv^j or 
judicial charge of a district. 

A Note is added to the Minute, dated 3rd Decembeiv W>S, 
in 1836 a Committee recommended that the offices of Magis¬ 
trate and Collector should bo separated, Ist^ because all energy 
was thrown into the revenue work. 2ntb because as Govern-^ 
ffianfc could not wait for its revenue attention was given to 
that, to the neglect of police work, 3rd, because men of suffleient 
standing to be Collector-Magistrates were not active enough 
lor police work. 4th, that the Collector in a permanently settled 
province has no connection with the agriculturists but such as 
renders him unpopular, bth, that the Collectors are apt to call 
in the police to aid focal operations, and 6th, that if the 
offices are igeparated each officer will attend to his own work 
uudistracted, Doth Lord Auckland and the Court of Directors 
were opposed to the separation, but it went on gradually, till in 
1845, matters stood as at present, that is to say, the magisterial 
and fiscal offices were disunited every wliere except in the three 
districts of Cuttack, and in the independout Joint Magistracies of 
Fubna, Malda, Bogra, Bullooah, Fureeclpore, Bancoora., Baraset 
and Chumparun.'' Tlie result of tifleen years^ experience has been 
iinlavoarable. There has been a grievous loss of power in main- 
tniniug a class of officers with little to do, but prohibited from 
rendering assistance in police matters, while the Magistrates have 






ao Inexperienced as frequently not , to command the con¬ 
fidence either of the European or native community. Tinder 
the preaent system^ our MagiatrateB vary from eleven to five 
ycars^ standing in the service. During that period, >vheii be- 
tM/’ceu tu^enty-five and thirty •►one years of age, they are charged 
arith the preservation of peace and order, and \vitli the security 
of life and property throughout large districts, the real repre¬ 
sentatives of the character and authority of Governinent in the 
eyes of the people, without any offidal superior at hand to con¬ 
trol and guide them, or any but private and irresponsible adyico 
to depend upon; and when at the age ot thirty-one their ex¬ 
perience is matured, and they have arrived at a period of life 
when the physical and intellectual powers are together in full 
vigour, they are transferred tp another department of the service^ 
for the special duties of which tliey have had little training, and 
thaf? almost forgotten, and where their time is insufficiently 
occupied, and their energies rust until their turn comes for 
promotion to the judicial bench.^^ The Secretary further re¬ 
marks that it is impossible in a permanently settled for a Col¬ 
lector-Magistrate to call in the police to aid liim in fi&'cal matr 
ters. He suggests that the opportunity shoukl he taken to re¬ 
vise tlie arrangemexits of the g rviee, and proposes the plan 
aedepted and described by the Most Noble the Governor. A 
tfible is appended shewing the salaries of Civil officer® in each 
distriot of Lower Bengal, 

On 28rcl November, 1854, Mr. Grant records his opini¬ 
on on the proposed changes. Mr. Grant contends that the 
system of uniting the offices of Magistrate and Colloctor is not 
nld, but new. They were united in 1830 or ^31 and the experi¬ 
ment pronounced a failure in 1836. The old system was the 
union of Judge and Magistrate, which xvas only objectionable 
in principle so far as it combined the offices of prosecutor and 
Judge. That objection still continued to exist under the system 
of 1830, and svill not be removed by the system proposed now. 

1886, with the offices of Collector and Magistrate 
united, the police of Bengal was felt to be amiss. Instead of 
^ any administrative reform,^ w'hich, going to the real root of 
the evil, wotdd have corrected or alleviated it, was done 

was, to place the two offices each in separate hands ; after which 
change of system, of course, the police remained much what it was 
Wfore. But l>ecauae the disunion of the offices has done no good 
or little good to the police, havewe any warrant for presum¬ 
ing that the reunion ofvthe offices would do it any good? 
It is very true that we aM pressed with the sense of police 
affairs in Bengal being amiss now. But what is the root of the 
evil ? No one denies that police affairs in Bengal xvill continue 




till an adequate eonstabnlary force aud trusty natire 
officials iu the Thannas ar^ provided for, it; till Beugal sliali be 
put oMt aa equal foptiag ia thit> respect with the' rest of ladia.: 
jS'ow ao change of aaincs^ uo ishifthig of offices ;wil| ,h 
teadeucy to increase the coastabiilarj; forcCj or to gave & 
tmsty native officials in the Thaiinas/^ What . guarantee there- 
. fore is there that a Committee sitting six years, henQO may not 
undo all again ? Mr. Grant does not deny that, there an 
objection , to the ibexperieirce qf Magistrates. lie only detdes 
that the ohjfction consists, in the ‘ disunion of the ofiices. It 
iqmtng from the objectionable manner in which G oyerlunerit 
peidbrmed that task. They, allotted the light task to a mahion 
h%h pay, and the heavy task to the man on low pay* Mr, 
Grant had never heard practical objection to the present system 
whioh vvould not be a\mided immediately and eeriainl}^, by the 
;siniple, transposing the salaries of the two offices, of 

course with due regard to the , public interests m 
the Cappointment^ to each class of office/^ The, arguments 
a4d#dd in favour of the scheme from the analogy of other parts 
of India are unsound. In Bengal the Collector neither Im 
nor plight to have any influence by reason of his office, moreover 
the ivealth of B makes a style of protection ne^^essary 
which is not required in any other provinccj and as a simple 
inattei'of fact the Magistrates in Bengal, call them boy Magis¬ 
trates or what you will are more zealous, often more capabltv 
than the Collector-Magistrates pronounced inefficient twenty 
years ago. There seems no reason to expect a better result npw, 
One-fourth certainly of the gentlemen who make decent Collec¬ 
tors would make very bad Magistrates, and would have be^n 
totally incompetent to the double office. Are one-fourth the 
districts to be entrusted to incapable men ? ^'^or are w'e to have 
in so many districts the old man and the young man, both in 
ope and the same line of official subordination, the young man 
at tho topj and the old man, until the expiration of his 35th year 
of service at the bottom For these reasons IMr. Grant would 
oppose the rounion of the offices, 

Further though recognizing the excellerice of the Grovernor^s 
scheme, and especially that portion of it winch contemplates 
the creation of provincial Judges, he still clisapproves portions of 
the plan. Mr. Grant holds that the fiVsHt object should be to 
dissociate the oifice of thief catcher and prosecutor from that of 
criminal Judge; when this end is accomplished the Magistrate and 
Collector will be found to have beeh xxiised too high. Even as 
it is the power of a Judge is five times as great ns that of the 
Magistrate. We ought, in my dpiiiiou, to attract the sound¬ 
est heiuls \ye can get to this otFice of Judge, on wliieh in Bengal, 
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as in all otlier wealthy and highly civili/^d oountries, the pros- 
p( 3 rity of agriciiUur and commerce dependB more than on any 
other single office. In thinking of this subject, we should 
think not rnerely of the-fact of the wealth and civilisation oi 
Beiigah hut alsh of the cause of it,the institution pt private , 
property , in land. The reasons which have induced the wise 
Jlhglish people to mak courts all in all, to convert their 

Ex chequer info an ordimiry tribunal of justice, . and to make 
their ^ Collectors' mere taxgafcherers, have already operated to a 
notable extent in Bengal. I am. all for progress in this ciirec^ 
tiion. I protest against going backwards/^ lu a tew^yoars , 
judging from experieuce under tlie new scheme it would be 
rate to see a Judge of capacity. It vvoukl be so difficult to get 
officers to wbric the Magistracy and ; Collectorate, anti a bad 
officer in that position would bo so troublesome that the roiusc 
of the service only would be made Judges. The GoveriiinQiit 
looks to the Magistrate and Gollector, thC people look to the 
Jadc-e, Mr. Grant is unable to '^ support that part of the 
scheme whkdi w place the Judge under the revenue and 

police Commissiotier/^ The Judge should be independent, but 
he is not indepeudent while his decisions are subject to the 
control of the Commissioner in any respect. «i/rhe remark ap- 
pliekstill more strongly to the subordinate Judges. The Siidder 
Court alone is competent to superintend all interior jndiciM 
officers. 

Mr. Granfc proceeds to subioit his own scheme. He helievqs 
the evil of modern reforms in Bengal to be tho accumulation of 
ofricei-s at the Sudder station. He wonlcl therefore give every 
Moonsil}’ criminal powers up to the extent of thi’ee months im¬ 
prisonment. The thannas should be reduced in size, and over 
every few ahead thannadaf idacecl. Over every few head than- 
na dars, there should be a Deputy Magistrate selected from among 
the tbannadars. The Sudder A ineens should be _ sent into the 
district with criminal powens say up to one year’s iraprisormient, 
and the oiftcer now called Magistrate, deprived of aU judicial 
powers whatever, should remain at the Sudder station and watch 
over the whole of the police. Mr. Grant would adapt the ar- 
rangements of the service to this system. “ I would mafee tho 
Assistants work at first in the departments of revenue minor cn-^ 
minal justice, and\ minor cU)U justice. In these departments 
they would gain tlyeir first increase to 500 rupees. Afterwards 
they might either take charge of a subdivision or Work on at the 
station, with higher powers , in those three departments. At 
every station 1 would have an officer on 700 rupees of the grade 
now' called a ^d grade Jpint Magistrate, and Deputy Collector, as 
the Lieufenantof the Magistrate, and of the Collector j working 





under both, and ready to assume temporarily the place qjf either.” 
Prom thence he would rise either to a chiefship of I'olice or to 
a Magistracy. There should be three grades of pay Ils. 1000, 
Bs. 1500, and Us. 2500 promotion being by merit. Men inca¬ 
pable of high office hut capable of CoUeetorate work, would then 
be left on either of the two higher grades, and incapable men 
would not be made Judges. Prom both these offices good men 
should be selected to be Judges. “From both these offieeS ,I 
woulcl promote the good men, and none others to he Judges If 
any one objeets that I make men Judges who have nevor been 
Judges befiTl’e, I reply, that so must all Judges he first made! 
But if any one objects that I make men Judges who have not 
had the, Opportunities of acquiring in the course of their previous 
trainiixjj the knowledge and praetioe beat adapted to form a good 
Judge in India, T affirm the contrary and I join issue on that 
question. As the affirmative has been demonstrated over and 
over again by the greatest authorities on Indian subjects, I will 
not stop to argue it h?re. The real fact is that whatever moffis- 
sil office ah Indian civil servant is in, he begins doing essentially 
the work of a Judge when he first quits.College j aud be never 
leaves off doing it till he takes his annuity.’" From a Judge- 
ship the promotion would be to a provincial Judgeship or a Com- 
missionership, and thence in the I'cgulav line. I’his Mr. Giant 
believes would prove a working plan. 

On 26th October, ISSJ, the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal submits an application for permission to unite the oflice» 
of Collectors and Magistrate in Bengal, as vacancies may occur. 
On 3rd January, 1855 the Governor General in Gouiicil ad¬ 
vises that the vvhole question of the Police in Bengal should be 
submitted to the Lieuteuant Governor of Bengal, as his office has 
come irito existence during the discussion of the question. The 
permission requested is declined pending a decision of the ques¬ 
tion. 

' On let March, 1855, the Xiieut. Governor of Bengal records 
his opinion on the objections to the;reunion of Magistrate and 
Collector offered by Mr. Grant. His Honour considers that the 
measure may be taken alone, that it has no i^cessary connec¬ 
tion with the other measures of reform, though proposed at the 
same time. 7 

“ I suppose that every body will agree \y/th tlie Honourable 
Member of Council in desiring that th^constabnlary force 
should be as large, and the pay of the polme as high as the na¬ 
ture of the service, requires, and the Government finances can 
afford. But I do pot see why this Expensive improvement, 
whenever the Government may he in la condition to make it, 
ehould not be made just as easily unde/CollcctortMagistrates as 


st^parale Magistrates ; or what the change in the Superior 
fuTictionii^ry has to do with the pay and numbers of the subordi- 

Evep if the measure were ooiitrary to sound principle it is all 
over India successful in practice* In Bengal especially noun- 
soundiicas in principle can exist, for the revenue, k fixed, atul the 

work of collectioil almost a meohaAUcal roLiti^ 

question of the introduction or non introduction of the 
proposed, measure seems to me mainly one of economy of po#er. 
We have Collectors whose duties are of a nature involving heavy 
respohsibiUty; and requiring a certain matiirity of dLscretioiu 
They nniat, therefore, be persons of sufficient ex periencey and 
must he paid in proportion. Yet it is certain that their time is 
only partially occupied by the duties of their <dfice9, and there is 
nothing iti the nature of their duties which forms a reasonable 
objection to their employment as Magistrates, On the other 
hand, we have Magistrates ovcrwoiked, and of iinmature ex¬ 
perience, who, though they require naturally the immediate con-^ 
trol of more experienced seniors, are practfeally very much left 
to themselves; and who nevertheless exercise functions upon the 
punctual and discreet discharge of which more of the happinesg 
of the people depends than upon the conductany other civil 
officers of tlie Government To give these duties, or (as i« pro¬ 
posed) a large portion of them, to the older and more experienc¬ 
ed functionary, for whom occupation is deelareclly w'^antiiig, and 
to place the junior in immediate subordination to the senioiV' 
seems to me a proposition most obviously and ncceSvsarily arising 
out of the circumstances—most sound, expedient, and right.^^ 

The objection that a fourth of the service are incompetent to 
perform the double duties, is an objection to the constitution of 
the service. There will always be a certain number of incom¬ 
petents and the only remedy is to supersede them. The Lieut. 
Govciriior is therefore b(?artily in favour of the proposed nniou. 

As to the other changes His Honour assents to the proposal 
for a grade of chief provincial Judges, and objects to tho equali¬ 
zation of the salaries of the Judge and Collector, Hei also 
objects to the plan by which the Judge would in certain portions 
of his work he responsible to the Commissioner. His Honour 
considers the plan proposed by Mr. Grant for the redistribu¬ 
tion of the service too expensive. My plan would involve 
scarce any change in tbe .mimber of officers now employed, or 
in the amount expended hut would slightly reduce both. I 
W^ould Triake all the present larger Cdllectorsbips, 22 in numbery 
Collector-Magistracies on 24,000 per annum. I would nrake 
all the smaller Qollectorships, such as Mbnghyr or Beerbhoom 
and Jdl the independent Joint Magistracies and Deputy Col- 
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such as Pubtia or Malcla, CoUector-Magi&lracies on 
18,000. The, total number of these wouH be eleven. (Thi’a 
wQuid accord with the priuciple of the Honourable Member's 
phiu of gradations of Magistrates and Collectors.) The Cuttack 
ebUector-Mag'istracies, which are also Salt Agencies^ I would 
have as at present, vizv, B oh 28i0()0> I would have 22 Joint 
Magistrates and Hepiity Collectors on the present salaries of 
Magistvates> vis;., 10,800, and, as at present 11 sueb. oflicerh on 
the idwer salary of 8400. My total of hflk^Crs eniployed would 
1)0 96, and the expense 19,20,000.^^ He agrees that the zillah 
oftleera shoi4(l be scattered, and fully concurs in the expedieuGy ' 
of increasixTig the pay of the Police. On 8th May the Hon’ble 
J. P. Grant correctB certain misapprehensions as to his meauingy 
and affirms that hb piaa wpuld not be expensive, considers that 
the Darogahs are as a class bad, and that their pay ought to be 
increaBed:. ■. 

On 8th May, 1855, the Honorable J. Dorin observes With 
p^’ojeet^ ibr fresh outlay constantly before us, and these appeals 
&r the CO adnunistration of the country 

that can hardly be resisted, we find ourselves with an excess of 
expeBditure over income largely increasing, and which in the 
present year, or rather I should say the year jmst past, is eati- 
mated to amount to no less a sum than two millions and three 
quarters sterling,^ 

On I9th May, the Honorable General Low believes either 
plan woxild work well, provided Government' in the event of 
tlic contmued division of the offices can afford to give adequate 
salaries to both. 

, On 15th May, 1856, the Honorable B. Peacock records his 
opinion that the reunion of the officers of Collector and Magis- 
irate would be inexpedient, as the principle is obviously un¬ 
sound. 

On 30ib April, 1856, the Honorable F. J. Halliday, Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of Bengal, gives his opinion on Police and 
Criminal Justice in Bengal. For a long series of years, 'Gmni- 
plaints have been handed down from administration to adminis- 
tratioh regarding the badness of the mofussil police under tlie 
Government of Bengjil, and as yet very little has been done to im¬ 
prove it/^ For aUhough the pay of Darogahs has been inercas- 
ed, and the enormous sixe of certain Magistracies redxiced, still 
tlie establishments do not coxnprise more than seventy Exe¬ 
cutive Magistrates, Covenautccl and XTneovenanted, over four 
hundred and eighty-four Thannahs, being at the average rate of 
about seven and a quarter Thannalia to each Magistrate, a pro¬ 
portion much below what is requisite ; and the distribution, of 
even thi$ immber of Magistrates is extremely irregular.^' The 


Yillas;e police always believed to be the . 

i-'olwe Administration, “are kept m a peiuuauent state of staiva^ 
tion, and thongb in fornier days Magistrates battled foi . • 
lith 111 . willing Zemindars and villager and 
Government to do so, it has been discovered in later times 

the doctrine of earlier times, have been actua ly piohilntccl trom 
nwSg in iavonr of village watchmen it being ruled th_at 
tbk S Mtogether an a4ir of the people themselves, who may 
Siiicn or not, just as they think fib. Village wal^mmi 
irmnow declared to have-no legal right to 



in a villa"C it is most probable that the first person suspected wi 

be the viUage vvat^ In 1842, Mr. Mill# was oi opinion 

that it was optional with the villagers to P'}? 

men, 'and though the Sudder Court have 

Zemindar is bound to fill up the vacimcy, they f 

as to whether they are competent to enlorce fulfilment of the 

obligaliou by a fine. Mr. Betbune on 27 t^.May, 1854, ad¬ 
duced some strong figures to prove the corrupt state of .t'ke | * 
lahe Police, “it appears that the w'hole number ot Chowkeedai-, 
(with the e.vceptiii? of sk districts From winch 
been received when the table was compiled,) w# 1,.10,305, ami, 
therefore, were they no worse than the rest ot 
the number of persons among them guilty of 
offence known to the calendar, at the rate of one in 1,^ m ^ ^ 
be under 107 annually, or 331 in the three years »‘dud^ ^n 
Go return. What were the facts? The whole number of 
Chowkeedars dismissed for misbehaviour ra those three years, 
instead of 3S?1, is 1,130. t q 

Of whom, for Murder and Thuggee,... ..v - • • r» 

Burglary, .. ... ■•■ • 

Robbery and Theft, ... ... ••• J_. 

Total, . .. 

^^^^N^rVome-fourth more, m proportion toiheir number, for 
these heinous crimes, than were convicted “V n'^i'ui! 

Provinces of Bengal for all offences of every kind. Uu lit i 
.Tuly 1853, the Marquis of Dalhdusie sugge#ed a, bill vvbicli 
extended the system now applicable to towns m which a Owe- 
nanted Magistrate is stationed over the vybole country, mr. 
Beacack proved that such a measure would be an infringement 
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::^r4]|l^>erpebual settle but observed that the villages were 
evidently by tbeir constitution bound to support their watch- 
men/ “‘‘ With this view he suggested that a local investigation 
should he made in every village," thvoi^gdiont every xillah of the 
liabilities to which the village is subject m respect of the main- 
tenance of village police, in order to found thereon a legislative 
measure for the improvenieut of that institution. That investi- 
gatioxi has now been completed/^ 

The means of trying criminals bowever require as much im¬ 
provement as the Police wbich ‘‘ certainly do not command the 
coniidence of the people.^^ The people are singularly unwilling to 
prosecute partly peihaps from apathy but chiefly from, dveachof 
the police^ luid of the uncertainty of the proceeding in our Courts. 
This fear is well founded as it appears from the returns that of 
14 burglaries committed only one is punished^ and even in 
thefts the average of convictions to oflences is three to eiglit. 
In more heinous cases which come before the Judges^ Courts^ 
the average of convictions is two to three of acquittals. And 
this although a very small proportion of heinous offenders are 
ever brought to trial. 

Obe great cause of this evil is the inexperience of our Magis¬ 
trates ‘‘ whereas in 1850 the average standing of Magistrates was 
nine .years and eight months^ it had sunk in 1854 to eight 
years and five months, and is nowj, in 1856, so low as six years 
and ten months. ‘In 1850/ says Mr. Grey, ‘there were only 
two Magistrates below the standing of seven years, /Now there 
are 15 such. The ymungest officer officiating as a Magistrate 
in 1850 was of five years^ stauding. The youngest officer now 
officiating as Magisto^ is of less than three yeaiV stand¬ 
ing/’^ This evil is increasing. For these reasons the Lieutenant 
Governor would propose the following measures of reform 

Chowkeedarfi.--r'Th& following important table shews how 
the village Chowkeedars are appointed throughout Bengal:*—' 
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Num* j 




Knmber 

Kumber 

Il^umber 

of 

Cbowkee- 

dars. 

ber of 
Houses 
to eaclr 
Chow- 



DISTRICT. 

of 

Villages. 

of 

Houses. 

HOW APPOINTm 

HOW PAID. 



- 


keedar. 



:- w 

Chumparun,,.. 

3,578 

1,81.881 

3,809 

48 

By Gamastahs and head 

Annually by grain ; some have 




villagers V 

from 5 cott-ahs to 20 beegahs of 
land each. 



Sarun, ... ... 

4,347 

2,10,425 

5,926 

36 

Zemindars. 

Ditto by cash, from 4 annas to 30 





rupees, a few having cloths 
given them : by grain from 2 to 
24 maunds ; by land from 10 
cottahs to 11 beegahs naeh. 





Pai^^ia, ... ... 

3,908 

1,82,122 

4,380 

30 

Zemindars and villagers. 

Ditto by casb, from 8 annas to 36 



confinned by Magis¬ 

rupees each ; by grain from 2 to 






trate. 

2i maunds each ; by land from 





- 

- 

4 cottahs to 12 beegahs. 

Shahabad, ... 

4,948 

2.19,949 

6,283 

35 

Zemindars or bead villa- 

Ditto cash, 4 annas to 86 ; gram 



*gers, or both. 

20 seers to 30 maunds -, land 10 
cottahs to 24 beegahs each. 




Bebar, ... ... 

4,343 

1,42,229 

-4,582 

31 

Landholder’s omlah and 

Ditto cash, 12 annas to 36 rupees; 



the villagers. 

grain 2 to 25 mauuds ; land 1 







beegah to 5 beegahs each. 

Total, ... ... 

: 21,124 

8i86.606 

- ' ' 1 

24,980 i 
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Divisioi^'it 



HOW APPOINTED, 

HOW PAID. 

• 

Head Villagers or po¬ 
lice* 

Annually cash, from S to 54 ru¬ 
pees each. 

Landholders and villa¬ 
gers. 

Ditto ditto, 1 to SO rupees. 

Head villagers. 

Ditto ditto, 6 to 36 rupees each, 
and a few are said to be paid 
monthly from 1 to 3 rupees 
each. 

Landholders. 

Ditto cash, from *7 to 42 rupees 
each. 

Headmen. 

Ditto 1 to 52 rupees each ; some 
Lave grain. 






























DISTEICT. 


- f jTipperah., 


% ^ iNoaeolly, 


^ yChittagong,. 




Cuttack, 


Balasore. 
Total, 


Number 

of 


Villages. 


5,884 

977 

944 


1 — 


Number 

of 

Houses, - 


Number 

of 

Cbowkee* 
dars. 


2,37,783 


90,883 


1,79,763 


Total, . ..1 7.SQ5 

iPooree, . . 


4,584 


6,630 


-4,ai7 


15,531 


5.08,329 7,066 


Houses 
to each 
Chow- 
keedar. 


2,768 


1,867 


^,431 


Num¬ 


ber of 


1,10,814 


2,18,207 


96,457 


4,20,478 


■ 2,822 


5,072’ 


i.978 


9,872 


86 


49 


74 


Headmen, 


39 


42 


HOW APPOINTED. 


Ditto and police. 


Annually cash, from 2 rupees 8 
annas" 9 pie to 57 rupees 8 
annas each. 

Cash, each Chowkeedar receive 
12 annas per house monthly. 


Head villagers. 


By Gomastashs and 
headmen. 


49 


Zemindars, confirmed by 
th^ Magistrate. 


Zemindars, 


HOW PAID. 



Annually cash, from 6 to. 30 ru¬ 
pees, some get grain too and a 
few monthly at 2 rupees 8 an¬ 
nas each. 


Annually, by cash from 1 to 48* 
rupees ; land 1 beegah to 65 
beegahs each. 


Ditto cash, 1 to 55 rupees; land 
from 1 beegah to 40 beegah s 
each. 


Ditto cash, 4 annas to 25 rupees; 
tod 1 b^ah to 25 beegahs 
each. 
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- - . dumber 

DISTEICT. Ivillages: 


Midnapore, 

Howrab, ,, 

HdogMj, .. 
Burdwan, .. 
-Beeirblipoin, 


Humber 

-■'"of' 

Houaes. 


il,i9B I 2,55,145 


1,412^! 98,?56 


G r ViOages, 

I (.Ghats,... 


I Total, 


3^l68 

2,873 

6,928 


2,Sft493 


her of 
Houses! 
to each 
keedai^.]6how- 
keedai*. 


Hoisber 

of 

Chow- 


9,123 

M65 


HOW APPOIHTER 


07 


2,13,036 j 8,848 


5,194 i 54 

24 


1,88,182 


10,850 


17 


Headmen or the Magistrate. 
iZemiadarsL 

Zemindar and Magistrate. 
BittOi 

Ditto, and scune by Sirda 3 ^ 
Ghatwais. - 


The Ckowkeedars and the Ghatwals^ 
(who in Beerbhoom hold of the 
zemindiar, but in Bancoorah of the 
Goyernment) should have been dis^ 
tinguished, 

CSiowdars 

1,25,618 


2,879 

1,127 


28,388 


3,9M 
Ghatwafe. 
4,325 


29,585 t 12,29,619 i 43,739 


32 

7 


Zemindars or yillagers, con¬ 
firmed by the Magistete, 
By the Magisti'atfi. _ 


HGW PAIR 


Annually cash, 2 to 61 rupees.; 
land from 4 bcegahs to 143 bee- 
gahs each. 

Ditto cash, from 19 rupees 4 annas 
to 39 rupees 12 annas, with some 
grain each. 

• Ditto cash, 3 to 6() rupees ; land 1 
beegah to 36 beegahs. 

Ditto cash, &om 12 annas to 72 ru¬ 
pees, some iiare some land. 

Ditto cash, from 12 annas to 136 
rupees each; or land from 3 eot- 
tahs to 228 beegahs each; or land 
and grain, producing an estimat¬ 
ed income mm 25 ta 42 rupees 
each. 


Ditto, from 8 annas to 71 rupees, 
and also in kind. 

By land held of Goyemmentunder 
engagements with the old Eajah 
of Bishenpore, at 'from 2f bee- 
galis to 4,1:52 beegahs per man,. . 
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HOW ,VFPOI1jITEI>. 


IHSTElCT. 


Annually oaslt, torn A) to 2’20 
VC^;iv il aiiuas* abo in 


Hea^linerw 


iiicto casli, from 1 puper' 8 am;-: 
^ to <3(y Topoe^ ; iidtUro i= 

, ■ ^me prrr*-:^. 

, gltio -ea^h, 1 rupet^ 8 aniir.^ to d 
rupees, and ditto Uit^o 


D’lttr-^ 


tto '’asit, from 1 to-i-S ni 
each, and mu.st haye 4^000. 
or grain added. \ ■ 


i^eraiadars or vilfegers, 


Ditto cash, .from li rnpee? to QO 
rupees each. 






























XJ&iially thorij particularly in Bengal Proper^ tlie Cliowkcedat 
i's! appointed; by the iTemindar* The a^vevage receipts of eacb 
Mmi toII be miclerstated at Bs. 3 per montli^ and one rirpe^^ 
for presents. That is wc have ?i total for the annual receipts 
ofi 59^35^573 rupees; and calculating at five for each house ih 
these returns, the population would he 3,41/14,330, upon whom 
the above amount of taxation would fall at the rate of pie 
per head per annum, which is oertainly a very light taxatimij 
even at the high rate of receipts above assumed/^ 

It is ]if)\vever necessary to enable the Magistrate to fill up 
vacancy in the office of a Chowkeedar or to compel payment of 
his wages. It has been objected by some very competent j 
advisers on such subjects/ that even when all this shall havel 
tvecn done, we shall be as far ever from our object; that th^ 
village' Cho vvheedars, at the best, are an untrustworthy, unor@ 
ganised rabble, and that no real improvement ^ will be effected - 
unless' we get rid of them altogether, and organise a rural police 
according to the newest forms of occidental civilisation, And 
itr is eoinmou: with those who advocate this method of refornii 
to paint to the 34,000,000 or 36^000,000 of the population, and 
to ■urge how casil}'- a sum might be raised from them, rot 
gTToater than they now pay for' their imperfect village ^vatchnxeii 
wlvicb, in the hands'of a skilful organiser, might be made to 
provide for the establishment in each xillah of a well-paid, 
diwed, and disciplined force, inferior in numbers to the present 
rm’al police, but for sTiperior in trustworthiness and efficiency/^ 
Some si\ch plan may one day be cariied out, but at present 
i/fe intpracticafale. The pay of the-Police must also be increas¬ 
ed,, some 10 or 15 Darogahs being rewarded by places of RsV 
150 each, and ten more with Rs. 200 each. The salaries of the 
Idwei* grades must also* be increased a measure w’hicli according 
to a plan proviousfy submitted will cost Rs. 3,38,609 a year; 

TXie inexperience of Magistrates can best be corrected "/• tire 
miion of the Collect orate and Magistracy, but all imptwe ...id 
is vniii unless we can increase the number of the Magistrates. 
Tfteir paucity is admitted. The proper extent of a Deputy 
Magfetraey is about three thannahs. There are in practice 400 
IhaoTOhs hi^Iiengal requiring 133 Deputy Magistrates. There 
are already J3, so that 100 more are required who on a proper 
scale of remdneration would cost Ils. 4,60,801, or with esta- 
WishTnent six lakhs^. Even then, with the necessary increase of 
pjiy to clie Police posting Iks. 3,38,609, the Police charges of 
Bengal wouTd be little more than those of the North West. 

Further says the Lieutenant Governor:—am very sure 
tliaC otiir inofussii adruixiistration will, a^terw p(mbits^ be gene¬ 
rally efficicBt^ while it is certain to be also acceptable to the 


miSTfiy. 
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according to the degree in which it conforms to the i^inx- 
or Oriental in preferetice to the complex, or Eiiropeati mo- 
;(leL The European idea of Provincial Go^rernmeBt i$; by a 
mimite division of functions and offtoes, and this is the system- 
which we have introduced into’ our older territories. The 
Oriental idea is to unite all .powers into one centre, The Bu-f 
ropean may be able to comprehend and appreciate how and wdiy 
he %honld go to one functionary for justice of one kind and to 
another for justice of another kind. The Asiatic is confused 
and aggrieved by hearing that this tribunal can only redress a 
particular -sort of injury^ but that, if his complaint be of another 
nature^ liC must go to another authority^ and to a third or a 
fourth Hud of jiidicatute, if his case'be, iii a manner incompre- 
henBibi'e to himsclt^ distinguishable‘'unto sonic otlicr Iducls of 
wrong ot injury. He is unable to understand why therd 
shoidd be more than one hakim;, and why the hakim to whom 
he goes, according ta his own expression, as to a father for Jno¬ 
tice, should be incapable of rendering him justice, whatever be 
the nature of his grievance, or whatever b,e the position of his 
adversaiy.^^ To this principle he would steadily adhere in all 
hmngements, to arranging that the Dephtf Magistrate, 
should commit cases to the Moonsiff, Avho should be liiveatetl 
with criminai judicial powers, it is impraottcable. There . 
antagnivism. often enough between, the Judge and, the 
trate ^^ conceive this local antagonism not .merely at each Kvilali 
station, but all over every district, and the autagbnisin iu each 
ease, not of two liberally-educated Englishmen) but of two half- ■ 
educated and Orientally-civilised natives, and let those who. 
know the country and peoplo declare what would be the practi*^ 
cal result. Conceive every Darogah opposed peibaps to an 
antagoinst local Moons and eveiy imtive Beputy Magistrate 
to a native Buckler Ameeu at an out-station j irnagino the Iheher- 
ings, the criminations a.nd recriminations that woukl ensue. 
For, though under the gi^eatest provocation, corruption is tho 
last thing which a native ever imputes to an Engdfek 
Magistrate, it is the fn\st imputation which a iiarivc casts d 
native, ou groat provocation, slight provdcatioii) or no provoca¬ 
tion at all/^ . ' ; 

Tlie Lieutenant Governor approves the suggostions of the 
Law Commission, but would extend trial by Jury to all liciryous 
cases in the interior, would diminish the,practice of appea], and 
enable the .Appellate Court to onhauco sent cnees, and would 
red uoe generally the right of criminal appeal. His Jlonovu* 
considerB some other doubtful rceommoiidations of the Law 
Goramissiou, notices the important bearing of roads on criminal 
' and recommeiida the inistitutiou of a' Civil Order of 
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PiiiaMy the Lieutenant Governor notices a plan, fop the 
ci'eation of honorary Magistrates, a plan which has much to ' 
toeonamend it, but to which he is not ftiHy prepared to give hiw 
adhesion. Notes bj the Secretaries are added^ but they contain 
only the, details, the results from which have already been given. 

On 1;8th February, 18-o7 the Right Hon’ble the Goyernbr 
General recapitulates the correspondence, and with referehoe to 
a general Police Reform for all India observes :—*‘' W;e sh .11, 

' therefore, in my opinion, be far more likely to arrive at a sound 
practlclil result, and to provide effectually for the frotection of 
, life and property throughout India, if we treat each Presidenoy 
and .Lieutenant-Governorship separately, aecording to its dwii 
w.ants, of course bearing in mind certain leading prihciples 
ebich must necessarily be common to all, than if wo postpone 
cOnsideFation of the Bengal question until replies are received|^‘'^^ 
froni the other Presidencies, and endeavour to frame one sohemd;plv' 
which, with minor modifications, shall be equally applicfiblo tiSif/f 
Hi« Lordship is decidedly of opinion that the appoint-^'^''' 


all.” 


mdiit of a single Supcriutendent of Police is inexpedient, and 
observes as to a semi Military Police the nucleus of a semi- 
military force, sufficient for the occasional support of the 
ordinin'y police, as well as for other duties, already exists in the 
Patna Station Guards, the Bhagulpore Hill Rangers, iind the 
corps which has recently been raised for police feorvice in tlm 
Sontal Pergnnnahs. The Patna Guards have been organised 
on their present footing since 1818. They supply personal 
guards to the Commissioner of the division and the Judges 
of the'; districts. They also furnish jail, treasury, and opium 
■guards for these districts, and escort for treasure and pri¬ 
soners.^- If the Bhaugnlpore Hill Rangers were burnetl 
into a purely Military Corps, and two more police corps' 
organized the existing force is sufficient for Bengal. The 
scheme proposed by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal for 
increasing the salaries of the Civil Police should at once be 
s:g,iictiioned, as also the creation of ten prize appointments of Rs. 
Iu6 a inontb, and 10 more of Rs. £00 a month for S 2 icoi.ally 
Qualified Darogahs. His Lordship also believes the aiipointment 
of additional Deputy Magistrate^ as to raise the total number 
to SOO-absolutely necessary. He would divide them thus i—- 
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10 at 700, 
If) at 600, 
35 at 500, 
40 at 400, 
50 at 300i 
60 at 200, 


§L 


Es. 7,000 ■ 
9>000 
12,500 
16,000 
15,000, 
12,000 


Totals 200 


71;,500 

■ ^\i2 


. Es. 8,58,000^' , . 
liis LoixUhip kof reason no less than experience 

points to the expediency of uniting the executive offices of a 
district^ and therefore approves the‘reunion of the Golleotomto 
and Magistracy. 1 do not think that the case would m 
by raising the salaries of the Magistrates and reducing'those 
of the Collectors, or by patting them upon an equality. An 
. inexperienced Collectoivinay be as mischevous as an * 

perienced Magistrate, and it is not desirable that any mail 
should exercise independent authority of any kind over a wlMc; 
district until he is ripe for it. An eleven if ex|fcfohce Wuld^h 
secured in both otfiees, the division ot authority is to be avoided 
ratlier than sought. As regar4s the people, I fully belfove that- 
j\vhat has been called the patriarebal form of; Goveiuimeut k, in 
Wheir present condition, most eoiigenial to them; ?(nd fet 
understood by theiu : an^l as rog^irda the governing* jwver, tlu!! 
concentration of all responsibility upon one officer cannot foil 
tp keep his attention alive, and to stimulate his energy in 
every department to the utmost, whilst it wili preckidc the 
growth of those obstructions to goOd Government which aro'apt 
to spring up where two co-ordinate officers divide the authority/" i 
the Joint Magistrate in each district should how’^ever, ba charg-^ ' 
ed with the immediate control of the Police. itudino 

strongly to the opinion that the proceedings of the subnrdinato 
criminal court should be of the simplest possible description. I 
am also of opinion that there shoiiUl be no appeal of rigii-f from 
the sentence of a subordinate court in cnminal matters; but 
that the Magistrate should have authority to revise or modify 
the decision! of every Assistant or officer exercising the powers 
of Assistant within his jurisdiction, and thrt the Judge should 
in like manner, have authority to revise or* modify the decision 
of every Magistrate or officer excrcisiug the powers of a IVIagis- 
trate. The review would take place as a matter of course, and 
any person would be competent to call the attention of the 
Magistrate or Judge to any point upon vvhioh the decision had 
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xji'&'wvoTig'to " aay one.” Hjb lordship is in fiivoor of the 
; creation of an honorarj' Magistracy and ‘f’shonld be disposed 
' to authorise the LientOnaiit-Governor to vest with the jvowers 
^ of an Assistant MagiArate, under Act No. XV, of 1848, ' Scarcely . 
etjuiVrJent to those of & Jiistice of ' the Peace'ixndor the ' English 
htw, any persons of respectability whom he inaA consider fit 
be entrusted with suoli power.” The Hoif ble J. Ai Dorin> and 
thh Hoii’ble Genl. Lovv, on 21st and 23rd February general'y ' 
'cpncur.''V^ ' i;' ■' ^ ''' ’ . 

On 9tJf April, 1857, the Honourable J. P. Grant coneurs ' 
■geuertuUy hut observes i—“ I feel doubtful w'hethdr two uddi- 
tiohal police corps, as proposed, would tjuifce suffice to protect 
P.engal as it should be protected, considering the remarkably 
email, number of regffiat troops which are now or hereafl:e.r are 

dil'ciy to be cantoned within its limits. I fear one corps at 
will be an insufficient jirovision for Eastern Bengal* TKo 
side of Bengal is now amply provided for. There is no- 
to suppose that because the last outbreak was there, the, . 
will be there also. I look upon the Sontal Pergunnaiis as '' 
for ever j but I regard the Ferazy population of Eastern, 
fillirig extensive a..nd populous disteicts now wholly 
as a source of very serious clanger/though a danger 
requires only the securities provided in eveiy pui't of In- 
Bengal, in order to be lully gMmi^led again Mr. 
would .rely wholly on the seini-Militaiy Police for tlio \ 
perlormed, hy Burkunclazes/^^ f the ex- 

to he incurred for new Deputy Magistrates too great, and 
irr pi*efevence grant crirakial powers to civil subordinate 
8. Mr; Grnnt coMclers that the result of the Tortiiro .* 
|||ision strengthens t.\ie :case against the to of the Cot. ; ■ 

^ and Magistracy; As to the general question of tho 
■ "-.JJ executive powers i.u one hand, One has only to . ; 
^|.iyr 5 ,br Dngiish newspaper with a rnofussil circulation* 
whom such mental food is provided have ' 
Government officers. They are past' the ' 
What tluy ask for, are good laws, well ad- 
functionaries as the country can. 



mn 

claim to its general circumstances, and the taxes 

it pays. from. Government more 

paternal .IhiStj;, than this they will not accept, and all 
this they IhhV > ;Ua to My mature conviction isy that 

tiu'y never Ibi.q hnless incongruous finiction^ are kept 

in separate hanft^; A.id r '-Trs ’^toctionary is required to rniiid his 
own proper “/V') .the example of the Punjab. 

^’TIic r'unjah has \:if\ tho selection of its work- 



Sffbut its pccuHar good fortnno has consisted in this, that, its 
:'^orknicn, have not been rei|uired to make bpclcs withont straw, 
d'or 19 districts ot modevatc size, coutaiuitig a populatiou oi 
, something upwards , of 10,000,000, 7 police-batUUous of foot, , 

' and 47 troops of mounted police, have been provided,, a, a cost 
',wr "about 161 lakhs of rupees a year. Altogether, lor tlie cpl 
i'/dutio 9 of this territory, 8|-hattahons aiicl 38 troops, consisting 
hw ‘I'jboO laeti in organised bodies, are, set apart. i, 

for the same territory, there are about 10,000 men called 
''.detective .'bGlioomen, lahintained at a cost of about 8^ laKlis Cl 
' rupees a year, aiid ' aU this is besides the old village Chowfcee- 
' dars, or watchtheu of tlie country. Knowing this, I was pre.. 
naied to hear that the sxtinction. of dacoity, and of all mines el 
'Ortsaidsed violence, in the eentval districts ol the Punjab, toay ^ 
' he pronounced complete.” On 30th April, 1857, the Ilonorable 
'^. Peacock records his .general assent, but would deprive tlie- -■ 
Deputy Magistrates of all judicial powers leaving them to.th® ,! 
^’'Moonsiffe. 



